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Wuewn War broke out in Europe in consequence of the French 
Revolution, the People of Great Britain were led to take part 
with the combined Sovereigns against France, under various pre- 
texts. A breach of treaty was alleged. The preservation of our 
properties, the defence of our establishment against Republicans 
and Levellers, and many other reasons, were urged for persevering 
in a contest once begun; they were strengthened by appeals to 
the national pride, to our sense of moral and religious duties, to 
our sympathy for a suffering world, and to every noble and gene- 
rous quality of the human heart. These motives prevailed. 
Touched by the sentiments of honor, and persuaded by plausible 
expositions of the national interest, we followed the leaders of our 
public councils in the course prescribed to us, with implicit defer- 
ence and with unextinguishable ardor. We stopped at no sacrifices. 
We gave them the Revenue of the State, and the principal of its 
wealth. We surrendered to them our Constitution. We shared 
with them in every vicissitude of good and of evil fortune during a 
period of twenty years—deserted, and occasionally attacked, by 
those very Sovereigns for whom we had first embarked in the con- 
test—until it pleased Providence to interpose for our common 
preservation, and by destroying the armies of Napoleon, to open 
the way for a general peace. 

Delivered from all danger affecting ourselves, we saw with satis- 
faction the opportunity return to Europe of repairing its many 
losses, and of regaining the liberties of which its People had for so 
long been deprived ; and it was not without the hope that, having so 
largely contributed to the fall of the French power by the uniform 
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resistance of our chief Statesmen, of all parties, to the most dan- 
gerous of its pretensions, and especially to that of separating us 
from all continental interests and concerns, the British Govern- 
ment would exercise a preponderating influence in the new settle- 
ment of Europe, as well in negociating its terms, as in procuring 
solid securities for their observance. 

These hopes were disappointed. ‘Treaties indeed were made, 
with more or less regard to an imaginary standard, by which the 
territorial possessions of certain great states were to be balanced 
against each other; smaller and local interests were provided for ; 
much diligence was exerted by the negociators in adjusting the re- 
lative proportions, and the times of payment, of the contributions 
imposed on France; but neither in settling the treaties of 1814 or 
1815, nor at the subsequent congresses at Aix-la-Chapelle' and 
Carlsbad,* does it appear that any regard was had to the only basis 
on which, in the present condition of the world, the Peace could 
be consolidated, to the solemn promises of the Sovereigns in the 
hour of their necessity, nor to the Rights which the People of 
Europe bad acquired for themselves at the expense of so many 
sacrifices and sufferings. 

And with regard to the influence of the British Government in 
the negociations for the general Peace, it appears to have been 
unavailing, whether for the protection in general of the weaker 
states, or for the maintenance of its own engagements with the 
People of Italy. 

The arrangements then preparing for the world were conducted, 


‘on the contrary, on principles the very reverse. Public opi- 


nion was disregarded. National feeling was despised, and the 
expression of it harshly repulsed. Whole countries were transfer- 
red from one Prince to another, without any consideration for their 
wishes or habits, or the ancient prejudices under which they had 
lived happy and become great. Convenience, with a view to the 
re-establishment in its integrity of their own absolute Power, was 
alone consulted by the Sovereigns in their transactions with each 
other. 

It was not long before a new System for the internal govern- 
ment of Europe, with an express view to the consolidation of this 
Power, was formed by the Sovereigns and openly proclaimed. 
The development of this system displayed the most extravagant 
pretensions, Treaties were entered into inconsistent with the 
rights of all independent nations, and with the foundations of all 
lawful authority. Giving to their new compact the name of a 
Hoxy Attiance, they proceeded to institute a Council, or Court 


* 1818. * 1819. 
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of High Sovereignty, arrogating to themselves a jurisdiction over 
the people of all countries, and assuming a right to determine all 
questions in any wise relating to the changes, or remedial laws, 
which any state might think fit to introduce into its civil code; 
while they professed to be themselves governed in their decisions 
by no law, other than their will, measured out according to a new, 
arbitrary, and capricious rule of their own invention, and called 
by them “ THE MONARCHICAL PRINCIPLE.” According to 
this rule, no remedy to the most palpable and crying abuses, no 
alteration of the most inconvenient forms, no resistance to the 
most grinding oppression, no improvement by the adaptation of old 
institutions to new wants and new interests, could be attempted 
by the mass of the population in any state, without incurring the 
guilt and penalties of rebellion; but all people were ordered to 
wait the will of their Sovereign for such institutions as he might 
choose io grant, and for assigning such limits to his authority as he or 
his favorites might find convenient. 

In order to secure obedience to the mandates emanating from 
this council, a large military force, utterly disproportionate to the 
means of their subjects, or to their respective necessities as a 
defence against aggression, was kept up by the three chief mem- 
bers of the alliance. Upwards of one million two hundred thou- 
sand men were held in constant readiness to execute the common 
will, 

Europe thus saw extinguished her last hopes of freedom, and 
even of tranquillity. ‘The arbitrary sway of Napoleon was in fact 
succeeded by a system of fresh exactions, generating still more 
extensive demands on the industry and submission of the People. 
Ancient, and almost forgotten abuses, were sought out and restor- 
ed; and as if in emulation of the worst part of the reign of liberty 
and equality, a new cede of civil obedience was every where set 
up, supporting itself by THE ARMED DOCTRINE OF LEGITI- 
MACY, and disposing no less arbitrarily than the governments of 
the wildest theorists of the French Republic, of the lives and re- 
sources of its subjects, for the accomplishment of its criminal 
purposes. 

In pursuance of their common views, the Sovereigns have assem- 
bled at various times, and have never separated without adopting 
some new measures for the abridgment of the liberties of mankind. 

Within the kingdom of France, their accredited ageuts had main- 
tained a correspondence with, and admitted into their councils on 
the footing of a regular power, a faction openly embodied against 
the throne and constitution of that country as by law established. 


1 Berlin Gazette article. 
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They received and encouraged invitations from that faction to retain 
their armies in France beyond the term stipulated by treaty for its 
evacuation, and even to enter again upon its territory; and ina 
recent instance they assumed the direction of the councils of that 
kingdom, by demanding such alterations in its fundamental Jaws 
as might assimilate its government more to the MONARCHICAL 
PRINCIPLZ as by them defined, declaring that under the laws 
which then regulated the construction of its representative assem- 
bly, there could be no safety for the Sovereigns. 

Under pretence of alarm from noxious sects and societies, they 
have procured from the Diet of the German Confederation a set of 
the most arbitrary decrees," affecting the state of society and civilis- 
ation throughout all Germany at its very source. ‘They have 
drawn within the action of their own power and influence, the 
whole scheme of education in that country ; appointing every where 
commissioners to reside at its universities and seats of learning, with 
power to examine into and report, not the acts only, but even the 
dispositions, of the several professors and students ; who on such 
report, are made liable to civil incapacities affecting their future 
means of subsistence. They have subjected the Press to a rigid 
censorship. ‘They have established in the centre of Germany a 
committee of federal inquisition, to take cognisauce of offences pro- 
ceeding from a pretended conspiracy, which they are pleased to 
impute to all mankind against their lawful rulers, And they have 
compelled those States of the Confederation whose chiefs had given 
constitutions to their subjects without previously consulting their 
sovereign pleasure, to adopt those decrees, under pain of separa- 
tion from the union. 

Proceepineés of this nature were well calculated to awaken 
the fears of all people living under governments of their own crea- 
tion and choice, ‘They betame more alarming from the conduct 
and language of one of the principal Sovereigns, on the notification 
made to him, by the Spanish minister resident at his court, of the 
Revolution of Spain.* Deceived in their hopes, and wearied out 
by severities, the people of that country took up arms for the reco- 
very of their Constitution. The first measure of his Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia, on hearing it, was to declare this act of the 
Spanish nation to be an “ aggression which nothing could justify ;” 
to tell them that “all Europe was about to speak in one unani- 
mous voice to the Spanish government” in the same language ; 
that the institutions they had adopted were “imposed on their 
Sovereign by one of those violent acts, the fatal patrimony of the 
French Revolution ;” and that the nature of the relations which he 


’ Acts of the Confederation at Frankfort, 20th Sept. 1819. 
* Note of the Russian Court to the Chevalier de Zea Bermudez. 
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himself meant thenceforward to preserve with the Spanish govern- 
ment, “ would depend on the measures by which Spain should 
endeavour to destroy the impression produced on Europe by the 
event of the month of March.” 

This Declaration was succeeded by a circular Memorial addressed 
by the Russian Cabinet to all its ministers at foreign courts,’ an- 
nouncing the same sentiments in terms still more peremptory and 
offensive. Contrary to the evidence of the clearest facts, the Revo- 
lution of Spain is again affirmed to be one and the same with that 
of France, and to have been brought about by “ the genius of evil.” 
Threats are held out, that although revolution had changed -its 
ground, the DUTIES OF MONARCHS had not changed their nature ; 
that in virtue of the treaties of 1818, the Emperor was bound “ to 
mark with his most forcible reprobation the revolutionary measures 
of Spain ;” and the Spanish nation is called upon to perform “ aN 
EXPIATORY DEED” at the shrine of offended legitimacy. Similar 
insulting language was held by the agents of the Sovereigns im all 
the Courts of Europe ; nor was it till they had discovered the phy- 
sical obstacles* to an attack by force on the kingdom of Spain, 
that they evinced a reluctant and hollow acquiescence in the revo- 
lution ; while they still omit no occasion of traducing and vilifying 
the Spanish Constitution, and of holding it out to Europe as the 
source of every crime and every mischief, 

But it was reserved for the changes which the Neapolitan Nation, 
in concert with the King and his family, had effected in its govern- 
ment, to call forth on the part of the Sovereigns not ouly the most 
violent denunciations of wrath and revenge against that devoted 
People, but likewise a full avowal of their arbitrary designs. 

In yain the Neapolitan government offered to the power in 
nearest connection with it, every satisfaction that she could require 
with regard to the nature’and pacific character of the changes which 
had taken place. In vain it had given early prvofs of that charac- 
ter by suppressing an insurrectionary spirit, favorable to the views so 
unjustly imputed to it, which had broken out in the papal dominions. 
The changes were condemned by the court of Vienna, before they 
could even be fully known. A constitution which guaranteed the 
succession of the throne to the present dynasty of Naples, was 
declared “ subversive of ALL thrones,” A compact agreed to on 
the part of the King.in compliance with the unanimous wishes of 
his People, and originating in his own voluntary promise,’ was 
characterised as “ sapping the social edifice to its foundations.” 
Minister after minister charged with the explanation of these 


* Circular Memorial of the Russian Court on the affairs of Spain. 
? Austrian Note to the Senate of Hamburgh. 
3 Proclamation of Ferd. IV. dated Palermo, May 1, 1815. 
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[6 changes to the Austrian Emperor, was insulted in his capital, or 
“" coutumeliously repulsed from his frontiers." 
ild The Sovereigns assembled at Troppau. There, the resolution 
he was taken not to treat on any terms with the new government of 
Naples, but “to put an end to it by a common effort.” They 
ied resolved also to punish the chiefs and fomenters of those changes,”* 
‘o. and in order to give a more striking proof of the feelings by which 
nd they were animated, they selected the King of Naples himself to x 
hon bear the first marks of their insolent vengeance. Regardless of his 
ne venerable age, they summoned him to attend them at their ad- 


» journed High Court to be held at Laybach. They knew that by a 


a fundamental law of the new Constitution (to the operation of which, 
>: by an inconsistency ever attending on force under the direction of 
to fraud, they had themselves submitted by the very act of summoning 
a him) the King could not pass bis frontiers without the consent of 
le his Parliament. They knew that he could obtain that consent in 


order to meet and confer with them, only on the conditign or main- 
all taining that which they had confederated to destroy. Yet they 
y- forced him “to submit to this humiliating condition.”3 It was 
enough for them that he had become a Constitutional King, to de- 
prive him of the respect due to his crown, It was enqugh that 
he had sworn to maintain inviolate bis compact with his people, for 
wd them to resolve that he should exhibit in his own person (if they 
could make him do so) the example of a monarch perjured, because 
he was a monarch by the Laws. 
No sooner had they gotten possession of his person, than they 


st forced him to write to his son, enjoining his Royal Highness to 

1d submit to the demands of the Sovereigns: and- an Austrian army 
advanced towards the Neapolitan territory. 

= This hostile aggression was accompanied by a Manifesto from 

J. the Court of Vienna, containing in substance a denunciation of war 


h against all popular governments. 
Speaking in the name of the other Sovereigns, the Emperor of 
Austria declares that he will put down by force of arms the Consti- 


4 tution and Parliament of Naples; and that if his armies be not 
- sufficient for that purpose, the Emperor of Russia will join him. 

nd He declares that “‘ after having accomplished this, it will be for 
- the KinG ALone to provide for the strength and stability of his 
n Government.” 

f And he declares further, that when all these designs shall have 
. been completed—when the Sovereigns shall have thus “ insured 
” the Rights of Thrones, WiTHOUT WHICH EXTERNAL PEacg 
e 


* Letter from the Duc de Campo Chiaro to Prince Metternich. 
* Austrian Declaration. 3 Austrian Declaration. 
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-JSTSBLF CAN NEITHER HAVB' VALUE NOR DURATION, they 
will devote the means and the power conferred upon them sy 
Heaven fo the exclusive happiness of their subjects." 

These events cannot pass, and yet less can these principles be 
recognised without materially affecting the basis on which the Peace 
of Europe depends. The avowal by the Sovereigns charged with 
its maintenance, that Peace can be of no value or duration unless 
the “ Riguts or THrones,” as by them understood, be insured, 
contains in itself a doctrine of great and permanent danger to the 
public tranquillity ; and the practical illustration of it in the war 
they are now making upon Naples, must give immediate as well as 
serious alarm for the extension of its effects all over the world. 
Even if the occupation of the Neapolitan States by one of the Sove- 
reigns could take place without disturbing the European balance, 
the measures concerted at Laybach are known to have reference to 
future prospective arrangements of still wider scope, all grounded 
on the same principles, with a view to the same assumed Rights, 
and to be executed by the same means.” 

Ir 1s NOT TO BE EXPECTED that the people of these free 
realms, the throne of which stands, and is secured to its possessor, 
on principles directly adverse to the only legitimate ttle acknow- 
ledged by the Sovereigus, can view with indifference the consolida- 
tion of a system which, in its progress, must inevitably come into 
mortal conflict with their own laws and liberties. Stauding at the 
head of the Representative Governments of Europe, all and each 
of which are menaced in their foundations by the acts and declara- 
tions of the Sovereigns, we have felt, therefore, the necessity of 
turning our attention to some means of mutual defence, in an emer- 
gency which, by no very remote possibility, may arise, if it should 
please Providence to favor for a time the cause of the confederates. 

But in order to arrive at this object, and to clear the way for a 
System becoming the British name and character, it was necessary 
to ascertain whether any, and what obstacles might exist to the 
adoption of measures towards its attainment in consequence of our 
foreign treaties. ur first step therefore was to enquire into the 
state of our relations with Austria, Russia, and Prussia, as well 
to inform ourselves how far the public faith stood engaged to take a 
direct part with those powers in the present war, as with the view 
of understanding how far the British Government was agreed with 
them on that which seems the vital principle of all modern treaties, 
the Right of interference in the internal concerns of other nations. 
We wished likewise to learn whether the British Government had 


* Austrian Declaration. 
2 Circular from the British Cabinet, 19th Jan. 1821. 
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remonstrated, or interposed its good offices, with the Allies, in 
order to dissuade them from invading the Neapolitan territory. 

Explanations were asked and granted. These, although defici- 
ent in many respects, satisfy us that there is no immediate inten- 
tion, on the par! of His Majesty’s servants, of joining our arms to 
those of the combined Sovereigns. ‘They lead us also to believe 
that the principles of the confederacy, carried to the extent avowed 
by it, are bot the principles of the British Government. So far 
we are satisfied: inasmuch as it is clear that no lawful pediment 
exists to the attainment of our proposed end. Great Britain is 
free to unite with other states on the basis of mutual defence, and 
the guarantee of INSTITUTIONS EMANATING FROM OUR- 
SELVES. 

It was not however without sorrow that we learned that no suit- 
able interposition had been attempted with the Sovereigns, in order 
to induce them to desist from their present designs. Professing a 
regard for rational liberty, it spoke but ill for the credit and mflu- 
ence of the leaders of His Majesty’s councils, that they should have 
ventured upon no step in favor of an unoffending People, in close 
amity with Great Britain. They were in a situation to make 
honorable terms for both parties. They were the natural: miedia- 
tors between Austria and the two Sicilies. If the new Government 
of that country was, in reality, calculated to give alarm to Austria, 
what power so able as Great Britain to obtain from it securities 
which might enable her to become the guarantee of Peace between 
them? Under such a compact, Naples could take no hostile step 
against Austria, without subjecting her Capital to sudden destruc- 
tion, and one half of her dominions to be severed from the other. 
These, also, were our means of protection for Naples, if Austria, 
in defiance of our representations, should have persisted in her 
aggression. But we never will believe that she weuld have so 
persisted; or that a sincere and serious demonstration by our 
Government at Troppau would not have stopped at once the course 
of the present calamitous events. 

But the backwardness of His Majesty’s Ministers on this occa- 
sion, and their declared incompetence to obtain respect to their 
remonstrances, were not the only painful disclosures which result- 
ed from our enquiries. It appeared that on the 19th of January, 
a Circular dispatch had been addressed from Downing-street to all 
British Mimisters at foreign Courts, for the professed purpose of 
explaining the principles and conduct of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the present circumstances. In this document, the fact is 
for the first tme made known to us, by authority, of the existence, 
among the Sovereigns, of Projects “im direct repugnance to the 
fundamental laws of this country.”* Of the general views of the 


' Circular from the British Cabinet. 
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Sovereigns, their declarations already afforded sufficient evidence ; 
but that a system of action had been grounded on them, that it had 
been proposed to His Majesty for his concurrence, and that its 
ulterior objects and the details necessary to carry it into execution, 
were actually in a train of negociation and settlement, was a dis- 
covery wholly unexpected, and could not fail of exciting suspicion 
and alarm. What the projects may be, is still unexplained to us. 
All we know is, that they are supported by three powerful Mo- 
narchs, having at their disposal more than a million of men in 
arms, and who avow their determination to consider no Peace as 
valid any lgnger than it shall provide for the maintenance of their 
pretended Rights." Doubtless it were unworthy. the. dignity of 
Great Britain to notice the slights* of these Powers; still more so 
to alarm herself at their menaces; nevertheless, she cannot in pru- 
dence wholly dismiss from her consideration projects that bear a 
character of hostility to her laws and constitution. It is not enough 
that we have not acceded to them. It is fit that we know what 
are these ‘‘ measures in direct repugnance to our fundamental laws,” 
in order that security may forthwith be taken against their being 
directed to the destruction of those laws. It is fit also that we 
know how far they may be calculated to affect the Independence 
of the smaller states. Under the ancient system of our foreign 
Policy, we should have a right to such explanations; it is our duty 
to call for them now, when a totally new scheme of relations has 
been established for the European community, not grounded, as 
formerly, on a just balance of territory among its Princes, but on 
a balance of monarchical pretensions against popular rights. 

But if these considerations render it fit that we should obtain a 
more clear knowledge of the projects thus announced, it is become 
the more so from the scope and tenor of the Downing-Street Cir- 
cular. On the face of this document it appears that the foundation 
of these projects had been laid at the settlement of the Peace in 
1815, and that in the judgment of the Sovereigns, the system on 
which they were built, and the principles on which it is now pro- 
posed to enforce them, had obtained the sanction of the British 
Government. The belief of the Sovereigns in this sanction is con- 
firmed by a Memorial officially communicated in December last, 
by their several Ministers to the Senate of Hamburgh.! The 
allegations contained in that communication have never been retrac- 
ted; on the contrary, the Manifesto of the Court of Vienna ex- 
pressly declares, that although “ particular reasons, and weighty 


* Austrian Declaration. 

® “ On vous traitera comme une nation pestiferee” was the punishment denounc- 
ed against us by a foreign Minister of high rank, on being told by an English 
gentlemag that the People of England disclaimed the schemes of the Holy 
Alliance. 
3 Hamburgh Note. 
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considerations, induce the British Governsoent not to take part in 
the resolutions of the other Cabinets, no difference of position, or 
action, between the Powers of Europe, would give rise to any 
difference as to the basis of their alliance, and as to the general 
uniformity of principles and vizws.”* 

These are scrious assertions; they convey a charge against the 
good faith and honor of Great Britain, which it is highly necessary 
to repel by proof. His Majesty’s Ministers, it is true, declare 
that they have uniformly expressed their dissent from the construc- 
tion put by the Sovereigns on the several treaties; that they 
“ regard the principles on which these measures (the projects pro- 
posed to them) rest, to be such as could not be safely admitted 
as a System of international Law ; and that their adoption would 
sanction more extensive interference in the internal transactions of 
states, than can be reconcileable with the authority or dignity of 
independent Sovereigns.”* On the other hand, the allegation of 
the Allies derives but too much support from the nature of the 
alliance itself, and from its unanimously admitted objects. The 
union of Sovereigns, to which Great Britain had become a party, 
was, in the very terms of the compact itself, to be the “ pledge” for 
the future peace of Europe. The basis of that union is declared 
by them to be THE RIGHTS OF THRONES; and the peace result- 
ing from it, and of which it is thus pronounced to be the pledge, 
is further declared by them “ to have neither value nor durability” 
except in company with those Rights. But certainly the Rights of 
Thrones, in the sense entertained and promulgated by the Sove- 
reigns, and not controverted by the British Government at the time 
of negociating the several treaties, have been contravened in the 
case of the Neapolitan Revolution. The confederates, therefore, 
have some apparent cause of complaint against the British Govern- 
ment, for now declaring to the world that the principles on which 
they are proceeding for the re-establishment of those Rights are 
“ inadmissible into any system of international law, and incompa- 
tible with the authority or dignity of independent Sovereigns.” 

It is deeply to be regretted that His Majesty’s Ministers should 
have declined producing more satisfactory evidence of the unifor- 
mity and perspicuity of their explanations with the Allies, with 
regard to their common engagements. ‘They would then have 
cleared the good faith of Great Britain from the imputation which 
now rests upon it. ‘They would not appear to be retreating from 
their solemn engagements, after having for six years given reason 
to believe that on the great foundations of the European system, 
and on the principles which had presided over “ all their common 


' Austrian Declaration. * British Circular. 
3 Protocol of the conferences at Aix-la-Chapelle, 1818. 
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relations and interests, and the R1GUTS resulting from their several 
treaties,”* no difference of opinion had at any time existed, In- 
terests so vast ought not to be suffered to rest on ambiguous gene- 
ralities. The “ extreme principle” contended for by the Sovereigns, 
“ of suppressing all revolutions, without enquiry into their neces- 
sity,”* ought to have been officially disavowed by His Majesty’s 
Government; and the mere fact of a fundamental change etlected 
by a people in their institutions with the sole intent of improving 
their internal condition, ought to have been expressly demed to be 
a casus faederis. 

That His Majesty’s Government, even’ in its amended interpre- 
tation of the Treaties, was not much at variance with the combined 
Sovereigns in regard to the extent to which they carried the right 
of interference, would likewise appear from the note presented by 
Sir W. A’Court to the Neapolitan Government, in answer to its 
demand of explanation as to the presence of a British squadron in 
the Bay of Naples. The British Envoy in that note professes, that 
‘his Government will interfere in no way iN THE AFFAIRS” 
of the country, “ unless such interference should be rendered indis- 
pensable by any personal insults or danger to which the oo Fa- 
mily may be exposed.”? It is hence clear that a possible aftront to 
a Sovereign from his subjects is considered by His Majesty’s 
Ministers as a just ground for sending an armament against them ; 
and the affront itself (of which the local resident Envoy is of neces- 
sity the sole judge) a just ground for making war upon them. They 
do not limit the operations of their armed force to the protection 
of the person of the Monarch; they extend it to an interference 
with “ the affairs,” or in other words, with the Laws and Constitu- 
tion of the offending People. Into the prudence of this measure 
we do not for the present enquire: as little into the precipitation 
with which it appears to have been abandoned, at the only moment 
at which it could be of any effect: it is enough that the principle 
here announced asa ground for interference, differs in nothing 
from the principles uniformly avowed by the three Sovereigus, from 
the very beginning of their union—differs in nothing from that 
which constitutes, in their view, the basis of those “ RIGHTS OF 
THRONES, without which external peace itself can have neither 
value nor duration.” 

Yet in spite of these various causes for mistrust, in contradiction 
to all the declarations of the allied Cabinets, with regard to the 
concurrence of that of His Majesty in their “‘ principles and views,” 
we feel it our duty, as loyal subjects to His Majesty, to accept the 


* Protocol, &c. 1818. 
* Lord Liverpool’s speech on Lord Grey’s motion, 20th February, 1821. 
> Note of Sir Wm. A’Court to the Duke of Gallo, Feb. 11, 1821. 
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disavowal of those who represent him, and to take their assurances 
for our guide in this impending crisis. It is to these alone that we 
can look for the foundation ofa systein of precautionary vigilance 
commensurate to its danger. ‘The consolidation of the continental 
union on the principles put forth by Russia in her Circular on the 
affairs of Spain, by Prussia in her Official State Gazette, and by 
Austria in her Declaration on carrying her arms into Italy, leaves 
no choice to England as to the course befitting her to pursue, 
The determination of the Sovereigns to put down all revolutions 
without enquiring into their necessity, calls peculiarly for resistance 
from Us, the English People, who were driven, by necessity, to 
save our laws and liberties through Revolution. The union of 
arbitrary Sovereigns must be counteracted by a union among all 
States which have made their own Constitutions. ‘This must be 
begun, and effected, under the auspices of England. All repre- 
sentative Governments ought to be invited to accede to it. It is 
not enough that amicable relations actually exist among the States 
which have adopted that system. Special conventions, with direct 
reference to the matters which the three allied Sovereigns have now 
brought to an issue between themselves and every free People, 
ought forthwith to be negociated. Such conventions would, in 
their nature, be purely defensive. The nations adopting them 
would respect the institutions of all other States, even the most 
opposed to their own. They would defend to the last extremity, 
and with the whole force of the confederacy, those which they had 
given to themselves. 

The materials for such a union are not wanting in Europe. 
Great Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal, the representative 
Governments of Sweden, the Netherlands, Hanover, Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, Baden, and the Republic of Switzerland, would be 
more than equal to the establishment of a Conservative System, 
which should prescribe limits to the pretensions of “ the mionarchi- 
cal principle,” as now about to be enforced by the three military 
Sovereigns. 

The concurrence of France in a system grounded on such a basis, 
could not long be delayed. Without entering into speculative 
considerations as to the royal or popular origin of her existin 
institutions, France must be aware that the stability of her inte 
peace is, beyond that of any other State, dependent on that of the 
Contivent. She must be aware that without war, the Allies can 
never execute their projects; and that without continuing nearly 
ina state of war, they cannot maiutam them. She must know 
that no war can break out in Europe, and be continued for long 
on any possible subject of controversy, without assuming, sooner 
or later, a revolutionary character; and that although under her 
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present Sovereign, there might be reason to hope that the horrors 
of her first revolution would not be renewed, the existence of such 
a war in any part of Europe could not but be eminently dangerous 
to the tranquillity of a country still so much in need of moderate 
and healing councils. 

Neither can the possible, and even necessary changes in the ter- 
ritorial limits of the three Sovereigns, be less matter of alarm to 
France, as affecting her just station in Europe. The new mouarchi- 
cal principle, using war as its means, must require indemnification 
for the expenses of war. It must take securities against future 
resistance. Demands of this nature can only be answered by a 
surrender in trust of the revenues and fortresses of the conquered 
state. The continued possession of these by one great power re- 
quires some counterbalancing advantages for the others. If Aus- 
tria extend her ¢rust in Italy, Russia must be permitted to do the 
same on the side of Poland or the Turkish provinces on the Danube ; 
and Prussia must not be forgotten in arrangements which destroy 
the comparative balance between ber and her rival. All these 
claims must be satisfied out of the possessions of the smaller states ; 
three of which have already been declared guilty of Revolution by 
the Congress of Carlsbad." It is for France to consider whether 
she will find a better security for her present institutions, and for 
her consideration in Europe, in the extension of “ the monarchical 
principle” by these means, than by an open alliance with Great 
Britain and the other free Governments, for the express purpose 
of defending them. 

The Sardinian Monarch must see, in the establishment of the 
“Rights of Thrones” by Austrian armies in Italy, the unlimited 
aggrandisement of her political power. He cannot forget that 
the first step of Austria towards the execution of her present 
designs on Naples was, to require him to admit her garrisons into 
his fortresses. He must, feel that while Austria is exercising 
a settled, habitual, military influence over the two Sicilies, her ne- 
cessary communications with Lombardy must annihilate the Papal 
sovereignty; and that when, by a no very distant contingency, she 
shall have annexed Bologna and the Marches to her own dominions, 
leaving nothing in Italy that is not Austrian except himself, there 
will be no safety for him unless he have already joined the free 
union of Europe. 

The States of the New World must rejoice in a confederacy 
which would secure them from all molestation from the Old, in 
regard to their settling by themselves their scheme of government. 
They cannot but be aware that the “ monarchical principle” has 


' Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden. 
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no limits but its means; that in the eye of the Sovereigns, legiti- 
macy never dies; that if its claims be renounced by one possessor 
they are ready at hand to gather them to the general fund. The 
states must be aware that at the Congress of 1518, it was matter of 
consultation among the members of the union, how they should be 
dealt with : that if the Sovereign of Russia professed his wish to 
see “pure and vigorous institutions” established in South Ame- 
rica, he would concede that character to such only as should 
“ emanate from the throne” of Spain; and that he valued the insti- 
tutions themselves but as means for restoring and consolidating the 
royal authority." ‘They must know that ‘a deficiency of power alone 
prevented at that time an enterprise for their subjugation. 

Ir WILL BE FOR THOSE to whom His Majesty has committed 
the concerns of his Empire, to give effect to these our dispositions. 
It is for us to arouse their courage and to strengthen their purpose. 
They need have no fear of wanting the means. The spirit of a 
free people is at their command ; the resources of a just cause will 
rise unbidden to their hands; and the path is again within their reach 
by which they may retrieve what they have lost for their country, 
and what they have forfeited for themselves. We tell them, they 
may yet place their Sovereign in the station his predecessors long 
filled in Europe. But if His Majesty be reduced from that high 
rank, and become a continental Sovereign of the third order, follow- 
ing in the train of the’Three Allies, he should know that it will be 
the fault of no part of his subjects, except of those whom he has en- 
trusted with hiscouncils. Ifthe weapons of freedom are too weighty 
for his Ministers to wield—we must submit to their imbecility, but 
we{will not share in their disgrace. We protest against their yielding 
to the ascendancy of the Holy Alliance. Whatever be the event of 
this unprovoked aggression on Italy, to whatever extremity the 
Sovereigns may be driven by possible reverses, we trust in our 
Parliament to grant them no aid ; we protest against any encourag- 
ing assurance, any prospective promise which may be made to them 
by others in our name. We declare that our hearts are against 
them : that all our sympathies are with their enemies ; and we will 
a and assist those enemies to the very utmost that the laws 
allow. 


' Note of the Russian Court to the Chev. Zea de Bermudez. 
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Decree of Regulation for provisional execution, relative to Article XX. of the 
f Act of Confederation. z 


Art. 1. Uwrrx a regulation of execution definitive and complete im all 
its parts be ot the Diet of the Germanic Confederation is authorised 
and invited by the present provisional regulation to assure, in the following 
manner, the accomplishment and execution of all the resolutions which 
it may consider itself sufficiently engaged and authorised to adopt, for the 
preservation of internal security, public order, and for the maintenance of 


7 rights of the state of pussession, until legal or judicial process take 
place. 

2. For this purpose the Diet will, every six months, elect for that period 
a Commission of five members chosen from its body, which Commission 
shall continue in activity during the vacations. 
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3. To this Commission shall be addressed all representations, reports, 
propositions, and questions, relative to the execution of the resolutions of 
the Diet. 

[The remaining Articles of this Decree point out the means by which the 
Commissivn is to communicate with the members of the Confederation, and 
regulate its powers and duties.} 
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Provisional Decree relative to the Measures to be taken concerning the Uni- 
versities. 

Sect. 1. Tue Sovereign shall make choice for each University of an 
extraordinary Commissioner, furnished with suitable instructions and 

owers, residing in the place where the University is established; he may 
e either the actual Curator, or any other person whom the Government 
may think fit to appoint. 

The duty of this Commissioner shall be to watch over the most rigorous 
observation uf the laws and disciplinary regulations ; to ebserve carefully the 
spirit with which the Professors and Tutors are guided in their public and private 
lectures ; to endeavour, without interfering in the scientific courses, or in the 
method of instruction, to give the instruction a salutary direction suited 
to the future destiny of the students, and to devote a constant attention to 
every thing which may tend to the maintenance of morality, good order, 
and decency, among the youths. 

Sect. 2, The Governments of the States, members of the Confederation, 
reciprocally engage to remove from their Universities and other establishments 
of instruction, the Professors and other public teachers, against whom it may 
be proved that, in departing from their duty, in over-stepping the bounds 
of their duty, in abusing their legitimate influence over the minds of the 
youths by the propagation of pernicious dogmas hostile to order and public 
tranquillity, or in sapping the foundation of existing establishments, they 
have shown themselves incapable of executing the important functions 
entrusted to them; without any obstacle whatever being allowed to im- 
pede the measures taken pgtipat them, so long as the present Decree shall 
remain in force, and until definitive arrangements on this point be adopted. 

A Professor or Tutor thus excluded, cannot be admitted in any other State 
of the Confederation, or any other establishments of public instruction. 

Sect. 3. The laws long since made against secret and unauthorised associ- 
ations at the Universities shail be maintained in all their force and rigor; 
and shall be particularly extended with so much the more severity against 
the well-known Society formed some years ago under the name of The Gene- 
ral Burgenschaft ;—as it has for its basis an es absolutely inadmissible—of 
community and continued correspondence between the different Univer- 
sities. 

The Government shall mutually engage to admit to no public employ- 
ment any individuals who may continue in, or enter into, any of those 
associations after the publication of the present Decree. 

Sect. 4. No Student, who, bya Decree of the Academic Senate, confirmed by 

the Government Commissioner, or adopted on his application, shall be dismissed 
JSrom a University, or who, in order to escape from such a sentence, shall 
withdraw himself, shell be received in any other University ; and, in general, 
no student shall be received at another University without a sufficient at- 
testation of his good conduct at the University he has left. 


Decree relative to the Measures for preventing the Abuses of the Press. 
Sect. 1, As long as the present Decree shall be in force, no writing, 
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appearing in the form of a daily paper, or periodical pamphlet, which does 
not contain more than 20 printed leaves, (feuilles d’impression) shall be 
issued from the press without the previous consent of the public authority. 

The works not comprehended under this regulation shall continue to 
be regulated by the laws now existiog, or which may be hereafter enacted : 
and if any work of the above-mentioned description shall give rise to a 
complaint on the part of any State of the Confederation, the Government 
to which the complaint shall be addressed shall cause proceedings to be 
instituted in its name against the authors or editors of the said work. 

Sect. 2. Each Government is at liberty to adopt, for the maintenance 
and execution of the present Decree, those measures which may appear the 
most suitable; it being well understood that these measures must be re- 
cognised proper to fulfil the object of the principal regulation of Art. 1. 

ect. 3. The present Decree being called tor by the necessity, generally 
acknowledged, of adopting some preventive measures against the abuse of 
the Press in Germany, as long as this Decree shall remain in force, the 
laws attributing to the tribunals the prosecution and punishment of the 
abuses and offences committed by the press, inasmuch as they apply to 
the writings specified in Art. 1., cannot be considered as sufficient in any 
State of the Confederation. 

Sect. 4. Each Government of the Confederation is accountable for the 
writings published under its jurisdiction, and, consequently, for all those 
comprehended in the principal regulation of Art. 1.; and when ‘these 
writings wound the dignity or safety of another State of the Confederation, 
or make attacks upon its constitution or its administration, the Government 
which tolerates them is responsible, not only to the State which suffers 
directly therefrom, but to the whole Confederation. 

Sect. 5. In order that this responsibility, founded in the nature of the 
Germanic Union, and inseparable from its preservation, may not give rise 
to disagreements which might compromise the amicable relations subsisting 
between the Confederated States, all the members of the Confederation 
must enter into a solemn engagement to devote their most serious atten- 
tion to the superintendence which the present Decree prescribes, and to 
exercise it in such a manner as to prevent, as much as possible, all reci- 
procal complaints and discussions. 

Sect. 6. In order, however, to assure better the guarantee of the moral 
and political inviolability of the States of the Confederation, which is the 
object of the present Decree, it is to be understood that, in case a Govern- 
ment believe itself injured by writings published under another Govern- 
ment, and cannot obtain complete satisfaction by amicable and diplomatic 
representations, that Government will be at liberty to prefer its complaint 
to the Diet, which, in such a case, will hold itself bound to appoint a 
Commission to examine the writing which shall have been thus denounced; 
and, if the report of the Commission state it to be necessary, to command the sup- 
pression of the said writing, and also to prohibit its continuance if it be of the 
number of periodical publications. 

The Diet will proceed also, without a previous denunciation, and of its 
own authority, against every publication comprised in the principal’ regu- 
lation of Art. 1., in whatever State of Germany it may be published, and, in 
the opinion of a Commission appointed to consider thereof, may have 
compromised the dignity of the Germanic body, the safety of any of its 
members, or the internal peace of Germany, without any remedy —? 
afforded against the judgment given in such a case, which shall be carrie 
intoexecution by the Government that is responsible for the condemned 
publication. 
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Sect, 7. The editor of a Journal, or other periodical publication, that may 
be suppressed by command of the Diet, shall not be allowed, during the 
space of five years, to conduct any similar publication in any States of the 

onfederation. . 

The Authors, Editors, and Publishers of newspapers, or periodical wri- 
tings, and others mentioned in the first paragraph of Art. 1., shall be in 
other respects, upon submitting to the regulation of that article, free front 
all responsibility ; aud the judgments of the Diet, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article, will be directed only against the publications, without affect- 
ing individuals. 

Sect. 8. The Confederated States engage, within six months, to acquaint 
the Diet with the measures which each shall have adopted to carry into 
execution the first Article of this Decree. 

Sect. 9. Every work printed in Germany, whether comprehended in the 
regulations of this Decree or not, must bear the name of the printer or 
editor; and if it be of the number of periodical publications, of the prin- 
cipal editor. Every work in circulation in any of the States of the Confede- 
ration, with respect to which these conditions have not been complied 
with, will be seized and confiscated, and the person or persons, who may 
have published and sold it, condemned, according to the circumstances of 
the case, to the payment of fine, or some other punishment proportionate 
to the offence. 

Sect. 10. The present Decree shall remain in force during five years 
from the date of its publication. Before the term of its expiration the 
Diet will take into mature consideration in what manner the xvirith 
Article of the Federal Act, relative to the uniformity of laws on the conduct 
of the Press, in the Confederated States, can be carried into execution, 
by definitively fixing the legal limits of the Liberty of the Press in Ger- 
many. 


Decree relative to the formation of a General Commission for the purpose of ul- 
terior Enquiry respecting Revolutionary Plots, discovered in some of the 
States of the Confederation. 


Art. 1. In fifteen days fron the date of this Decree, an extraordinary 
Commission of Enquiry, appointed by the Diet, and composed of seven 
Members, including the President, shall assemble in the city of Mentz, a 
fortress of the Confederation. 

2. The object of this Commission is to make careful and detailed en 
quiries respecting the facts, the origin, and the multiplied ramifications 
of the secret, revolutionary, and demagogic associations, directed against 
the political Constitution and internal repose, as well of the Confede- 
ration in general as of the individual members thereof, of which, indications, 
more or less conclusive, have been already discovered, and may result from 
ulterior researches, 

8. The Diet elects, by the plurality of suffrages, the seven Members 
of the Confederation who are to appoint the Members of the Central 
Commission, &c. 

[This and the remaining Articles, being unimportant, are abridged.} 

4. None can be elected members of the Central Commission but civil 
officers, who, in the State which appoints them, are fulfilling or have 
fulfilled judicial functions, or have been engaged in preparing processes in 
important investigations. 

5. In order to attain the end proposed, the Central Commission shall 
undertake the general direction of the local investigations which have al- 
ready been commenced, or may hereafter be instituted. 

6. All the members of the Confederatiun, in the territories in which inves- 
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tigations of this nature have been already commenced, engage to point out 
to the Central Commission, immediately after it shall be constituted, the 
eet to whom the investigations shall have been previously 
confided. 

7. The Central Commission is authorised to examine every individual whom 
it may judge necessary. To secure his appearance, it will apply to the su- 
perior authority of the members of the Confederation, or to the authorities 
who, in virtue of Article 6, may be peinted out for this purpose. 

[Articles 8, 9, and 10, which conclude this Decree, and the proposition 
of the Imperial Minister, consist merely of directions for regulating the 
routine proceedings of the Central Commission. ] 


NOTE OF THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN MINISTRY TO THE 
RESIDENT SPANISH MINISTER. 


Petersburgh, April 20. (Mey 2.) 

Tue Note which the Chevalier de Zea de Bermudez addressed to the 
Ministry of Russia, under the date of the 19th of April, has been laid before 
the Emperor. 

Constantly animated with the desire of seeing the prosperity of the State 
and the glory of the Sovereign maintaining themselves and flourishin 
= in Spain, his Majesty the Emperor could not, without profoun 

iction, learn the events which have occasioned the official note of the 
Chevalier Zea. 

Even though those events should be considered only as the deplorable 
consequences of the errors, which, since the year 1814, seem to have pre- 
saged a catastrophe for the Peninsula, still nothing can justify the S- 
sions which deliver up the destinies of the country to a violent crisis. Too 
often have similar disorders announced days of sorrow for empires. 

The future for Spain appears again under a sombrous and disturbed 
aspect. Well-founded disquietude must be awakened throughout all 
Europe ; but the more serious these circumstances are, and the more they 
are capable of becoming fatal to that general tranquillity of which the world 
has scarcely tasted the first fruits, the less does it belong to the powers 

teeing that universal benefit to pronounce separately, with precipi- 
tation, and according to limited or exclusive views, a definitive judgment 
an the transactions which have marked the commencement of the month 
of March in Spain. 

Not doubting but that the Cabinet of Madrid has addressed similar 
communications to all the Allied Courts, his Imperial Majesty readily 
believes that all Europe is about to speak in one unanimous voice to the 
Spanish Government the lan truth—consequently the language of 
a friendship equally frank and well intentioned. 

Meanwhile the Russian Ministry cannot dispense with ng 
considerations on the anterior facts to which the Chevalier Zea de Ber- 
mudez has referred in his note. Like him, the Imperial Cabinet will invoke 
the testimony of those facts, and, in citing them, will make known to him 
the principles which the Emperor proposes to follow in his relations’ with 
his most Catholic Majesty. 

In shaking off the foreign yoke which the French revolution had imposed, 
Spain acquired indelible titles to the esteem and gratitude of all European 
powers. 

Russia | =m her the tribute of these sentiments in the treaty of the 8th’ 
(20th) of July, 1812. 


‘Since the general pacification, Russia has, in concert with her alfjes, 
given more tha 


0 one proof of the interest she takes in Spain. The corre- 
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spondence which has taken place between the different courts of Europe 
attests the wish which the Emperor has always formed that the authority of 
the King might be consolidated in both hemispheres, through the medium of 
pure and generous principles, and with the support of vigorous institutions, 
rendered still more vigorous by the regular mode of their establishment, 
Institutions which emanate from throne’ are conservatory; but if they 
spring up amidst troubles, they only engender a new chaos. In declaring 
his conviction on this point, the Emperor only speaks according to the lessons 
of experience. If we look back on the past, great examples present them- 
selves for the meditation of nations had sovereigns, 

His Majesty persists in his opinion; his wishes are not changed: of that 
he here gives the most formal assurance. 

It now belongs to the Government of the Peninsula to judge whether in- 
stitutions imposed by one of those violent acts—the fatal patrimony of the 
revolution against which Spain had struggled with so much honor—can 
realise the benefits which both worlds expect from the wisdom of his most 
Catholic Majesty, and the patriotism of his councils. 

The path by which Spain shall choose to seek this important object, the 
measures by which she shall endeavour to destroy the impression produced 
in Europe by the event of the month of March, must determine the nature 
Of the relations which his Imperial Majesty will preserve with the Spanish 
areas, and the confidence which he oa always wish to testify 
towards it. 


COPY OF A MEMORIAL OF THE RUSSIAN CABINET TO ITS 
MINISTERS AT FOREIGN COURTS, ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 


Tue Chevalier de Zea Bermudez has presented to the Tmperial Cabinet 
the annexed Note, relative to the events which have just taken place in the 
Peninsula, and of which we were already informed by the despatches that 
were forwarded to us by our agents at foreign Courts. 

M. de Zea, in this document, confines himself to informing us, that the 
Constitution promulgated by the Cortes in the year 1812, has been accepted 
by the King,and expresses a desire to know how the Emperor has viewed 
this change of the Government. If the distance which separates us from 
Spain, and from the States which are best enabled to weigh maturely the 
nature of the disasters with which she is menaced, be considered, it will 
be readily acknowledged that the position of the Imperial Ministry, with 
= to the Representative of the Spanish nation, was difficult and 

cate. 


The Revolution of the Peninsula fixes the attention of the two hemi- 
spheres; the interests which it is about to decide, are the interests of =e 

niverse ; and if ever the Emperor wisbed that the opinion of his Allies 
might conduce to regulate his own, it certainly was at the moment when 
the note of the Chevalier de Zea imposed ae his Imperial Majesty the 
obligation of pronouncing upon an event which involves, perhaps, the future 
destinies of all civilised nations.—This obligation, however, existed; for, 
in these days, every subject of doubt becomes an instrument of malevo- 
lence. 

The necessity of replying to M. de Zea was therefore evident; but, in this 
important conjuncture, it appeared natural, that previously to Pronomae 
an opinion, the Emperor should consider the object which the Al 
Powers proposed to themselves in their relations with Spain; that he 
should consult the views which they had expressed to that same Power, and 
that he should take as a guide for his own, the principles of European poli- 
* — is what his Imperial Majesty was bound to do; this is what he 

as done. 
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Since the year 1812, more than one Diplomatic Document attests. the 
generous solicitude which the several Courts of Europe have constantly 
manifested in behalf of Spain. They applauded the noble perseverance 
with which her intrepid people resisted a foreign yoke. They rendered 
homage to their wisdom, when they rallied round a constitutional throne, 
the dearest interests of their country ;—the interests of her independence. 
Finally, from the period when Provipence restored Ferdinand VII. to his 
people, they never failed to acknowledge that slid institutions could alone 
secure on its basis the ancient Spanish monarchy. 

The Allied Sovereigns did more. In the course of long conferences, 
relative to the differences with Rio de la Plata, and to the pacification of 
the Colonies, they let it be sufficiently understuod, that these institutions 
would cease to be a means of peace and happiness, if, instead of being gran- 
ted by kindness, as a voluntary concession, they should be adopted by weak- 
ness as a last resource of salvation. 

Let us investigate, on the other hand, the great transactions which 
established the European alliance. 

What is the object of the engagements that were renewed on the (3d) 
15th of November, 1818? 

The Allied Monarchs had just then obliterated the last traces of the 
Revolution in Franee; but that Revolution seemed ready to produce new 
calamities. 

The obligation of the monarchs was, therefore, and their design was, to 
prevent that, bursting from the same horizon, the same storm shoulda 
third time desolate Europe. 

Nevertheless, as if the alarms which were then excited by the state of 
France, and which it still excites, were not sufficient—as if governments 
and nations entertained but slight doubts with respect to its future condi- 
tion, it was necessary that the genius of evil should select a new theatre, 
and that Spain, in her turn, should be offered up as a fearful sacrifice. Re- 
volution has therefore changed its: ground; but the duties of Monarchs 
cannot have changed their nature, and the power of the insurrection is 
aaaee less formidable, nor less dangerous, than it would have been in 

rance. 

In unison, therefore, with his Allies, his Majesty cannot but desire to 
see granted to the Peninsula, as to its trans-marine Provinces, a Govern- 
ment which he considers as the only one that can yet justify some hope ‘in 
this stage of calamities. But in virtue of his engagement of the ($d) 15th 
of November, 1818, his Majesty is bound to mark, with the most forcible re- 
probation, the revolutionary measures set in action to give new institutions 
toSpain. Such is the twofold idea which is found developed in the annexed 
answer, which the Cabinet of Russia has made to the Chevalier de Zea, by 
order of his Imperial. Majesty." The Emperor dves not doubt that his 
august Allies will approve its contents, and perhaps they have al- 
ready addressed similar sentiments tou the Court of Madrid. The same 
wishes may, in fact, have inspired the same language, and convinced them, 
like his Majesty, that crime must always yield pernicious fruit: they have, 
doubtless, deplored as he has, the outrage which has recently tarnished the 
annals of Spain. We repeat it, this outrage is deplorable. It is deplorable 
for the Peninsula; itis deplorable for Europe; and the Spanish nation now 
owes the example of an expiatory deed to the people of the two hemispheres. 
Till this be done, the unhappy object of their disquietude can -—~< make 
them fear the contagion of her calamities. Nevertheless, amidst all 


1 This refers to the “ Note of the Imperial Russian Ministry to the resident Spanish 
Minister.” 
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elements of disaster, and when so many motives combine to afflict the real 
friends of the welfare of nations, may a better future still be looked for? 
Is there any wise and redeeming measure, whose effect may be to recon- 
cile Spain with herself, as well as with the other Powers of Europe? 

We dare not affirm it: for experience has taught us to consider almost 
always as an illusion, the hope of a happy event. But, if we might trust 
the calculations which personal interests would seem bdundto indicate; 
if it were permitted to presume that the Cortes would consult the interest 
of their own preservation, it might be believed that they would hasten 
to extirpate, by a solemn measure, all that is culpable in the cir- 
cumstances which accompanied the change of the Administration in 
Spain. The interests ot the Cortes are here identified with the in- 
terests of Europe. The misled soldiery who protected, may to morrow 
assail them; and their first duty towards their Monarch, towards their 
country, aud themselves, seems to be, to prove that they will never 
consent tolegalise insurrection. These are hopes which would not appear 
to be without some foundation. The Emperor, however, is. far from che- 
rishing them; and if he admitted the possibility of a result so useful, he 
would make it depend upon the unanimity which might manifest itself. in 
the opinion of the principal Powers of Europe, as to the act by which the 
representatives of the Spanish people ought to sigualise the opening of their 
deliberations. Tiiis unanimity, always so powerful when it takes the 
character of an irrevocable deed, will perhaps carry conviction to the minds 
of the most eminent ministers of his Catholic Majesty ; and the Allied 
Courts would seem to have an easy means of impressing upon their lan- 
guage such an imposing uniformity. 

Their Ministers in France have hitherto treated, in their name, with a 
Plenipotentiary of the Court of Madrid. Can they not now present to him, 
incommon, observations, the summary of which follows, and which would 
recal to the Spanish Government the conduct, as well as the political prin- 
ciples, of the Allied Monarchs? 

“ The Monarchs,” would the five Ministers say, “have never ceased to 
entertain wishes for the prosperity of Spain. They will always entertain 
them. They have desired thatin Europe, as in America, institutions cof- 
formable to the progress of civilisation, and to the wants of the age, might 
proeure to all Spaniards long years of peace and happiness. They desire 
the same at this moment. They have wished that all these institutions 
should become a real blessing, by the legal manner in which they should 
be introduced. They now wish the same. 

“ This last consideration will convey to the Ministers of his Catholic 
Majesty, with what sentiments of affliction and grief they have learned the 
events of the 8th of March, and those which preceded it. According to 
their opinion, the salvation of Spain, as well as the weliare of Europe, will 
require that this crime should be disavowed, this stain effaced, this bad 
example exterminated. The honor of such a reparation appears to depend 
upon the Cortes. Let them deplore, and forcibly reprobate, the means em- 
ployed to establish a new mode of Government in their country, and, in 
consolidating an administration wisely constitutional, let them adopt the 
most vigorous laws against sedition and revolt. 

“ Then, and only then, the Allied Cabinets will be able to maintain 
friendly and amicable relations with Spain.” 

These observativns, urged in common by the representatives of the five 
Courts, would, from thenceforth, demonstrate to the Spanish Ministry the 
conduct which the Allied Governments would observe, in case the conse- 
quences of the 8th of March should perpetuate, in Spain, trouble and 
anarchy. If these salutary councils be listened to; if the Cortes offer to 
heir King, in the name of the nation, a pledge of obedience; if they suc- 
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ceed in establishing, upon durable bases, the tranquillity of Spain, and the 
e of Southern America, the Revolution will have been defeated, at the 
very moment when it thought to obtain a triumph. 

If, on the contrary, alarms, perhaps too reasonable, be realised, at least 
the five Courts will have discharged a sacred duty ; at least a new occurrence 
will have developed the principles, indicated the object, and «displayed the 
scope of the European alliance. wie 

The Emperor awaits the answer of the Courts of Vienna, London, Berlin, 
and Paris, to the communications which his Ministers have addressed to 
him on this subject. He informs them that the present Memorial is the 
instruction which he has caused to be despatched to all his Ministers on the 
subject of the affairs of Spain. 


NAPLES AND AUSTRIA. 
(OFFICIAL PAPER.) 


Fhe Secretary of State, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the King of the Two 
Sitilies, to His Highness Prince Metternich, Minister of State and of Foreign 
Affairs to the Emperor of Austria. 

Naples, Oct. 1. 


Hrs Magsrsty the King of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, after having 
renewed in the face of the national parliament his solemn oath to observe 
the new compact which has united in one the interests of his august dynas- 
ty and of his people, deems it his first and most important duty to adopt the 
proper measures which may contribute to consolidate his work, and to guard 
it from the attacks which false political combinations or ill-founded prejudi- 
ces might excite against it. 

On this account His Majesty has ordered the undersigned Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to make without delay to his Highness Prince Metternich, 
Minister of State, of Conferences, and of Foreign Affairs, to the Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, the following communication :— 

From the moment that the King determined to second the unanimous 
wishes of his people, in adopting for his states the Constitution of Spain, one of 
his first cares was to make known to the Cabinet of Vienna—the only 
Cabinet with which he had engagements—the circumstances which had 
given occasion to this event; and to assure it, at the same time, that it 
could not introduce any change in the relations of amity and good under- 
standing which happily subsisted between the two courts. 

Prince Cariati was intrusted with this honorable mission; but all his 
efforts to execute it were unsuccessful, the Austrian Ministry having declin- 
ed, under different pretexts, all explanation on the affairs of Naples. A 
fatal prejudice had taken possession of its counsels, and it declared against 
our political reform before even it could form a just opinion of it, and 
almost on the first rumor of it which reached Vienna. 

Anxious to enlighten the Imperial Court of Vienna on the true state of 
our affairs, the King hastened to write himself to his Majesty the Emperor, 
his august nephew and son-in-law. Duke Nicolas of Serra Capriola was 
commissioned to present the royal letter to his Imperial Majesty, and to 


announce tothe Austrian Ministry the destination of the Duke of Galloto _ 


the embassy at Vienna, in room of Prince Ruffo, who, by an inexcusable 
disobedience to the orders of his government, had forfeited the confidence 
of his Sovereign and of the nation. Unhappily the mission of the Duke of 
Serra Capriola had no better success than that of Prince Cariati. He did 
not obtain permission to see his Imperial Majesty; he was told that the 
Emperor did not think himself bound to reply to the King’s letter, which 
he had received on the supposition that its contents were of a nature purely 
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confidential. Orders were at the same time dispatched by the Austrian 
Ministry to the frontiers of the empire, commanding the Duke of Gallo to 
discontinue his journey to Vienna. 

This Ambassador, who was provided with a credential letter from the 
King, and with other confidential letters of his Majesty to the Emperor, was 
in fact obliged to stop at Klagenfurth ; and having addressed remonstran- 
ces to the Austrian Ministry against a treatment as unhandsome as it was 
irregular, Prince Metternich answered him bya note, dated the 2d of 
Septeinber last, that in consequence, of a revolution which saps the founda- 
tions of the social edifice, and threatens at once the safety of the thrones, 
of acknowledged institutions, and the tranquillity of nations, his Imperial 
Majesty would be acting in contradiction of the principles which he had 
invariably made the rule of his conduct, if he accepted the mission with 
which the Duke of Gallo was intrusted. 

We must confess that the more we reflect on these phrases, the less can 
we comprehend their meaning, especially when we weigh attentively and 
candidly the events that have taken place in Naples. Because the King, 
free in his palace,in the midst of his council, composed of his ancient mi- 
nisters, formed the resolution of satisfying the unanimous wish of his peo- 
ple, by granting them a system more adapted to their necessities, more con- 
tormable to the knowledge of the age, and which he would have granted 
them earlier, had not their desires been concealed from him, the Cabinet 
of Vienna imagines that the social edifice is sapped to its foundation! 
When the legitimacy of the rights of the reigning family has been loudly 
proclaimed, guaranteed, and confirmed by the general wish of the nation— 
when this nation has shown, from the first moment of its political change, 
the most profound veneration and the most absolute devotion to the King 
and Royal Family, it is pretended that the security of thrones is menaced ! 
When it is universally known that we have carried, even to scrupulosity, 
the respect for the rights, independence, and institutions of other nations, 
having refused to intermeddle in any manner whatever with the affairs ot 
Benevento and Ponte Corvo, though those States are hemmed in (enclaves ) 
by the kingdom, and the inhabitants addressed to the King the most urgent 
requests to be re-united to the monarchy of the Two Sicilies—and when, in 
literally executing a burthensome stipulation which extraordinary cireum- 
starices had imposed upon us, we pay with the greatest exactness, to Prince 
Beauharnois, the five millions of francs which the government had engaged 
to supply to him—it is maintained that odunoicdged institutions and the 
repose of nations are endangered ! 

Fortunately the facts just stated are too notorious to be doubted, and the 
Cabinet of Vienna has not even for a Jong time been able to dissemble their 
acknowledgment. Therefore, in the confidential explanations which his 
Highness Prince Metternich has had with the Prince de Cimitile, he attack- 
ed us with other arms, According to the opinion of his Highness, the Car- 
bonari were the sole instigators of the events that have happened at Naples; 
they forced the King’s inclination and the majority of the nation, excited 
the army to rebellion, and proclaimed a defective constitution, which offers 
no guarantee of stability. 

Such are, in short, the new grievances which the Austrian Minister 
urges to the Prince de Cimitile against our political reform. Let us examine 
them with calmness and without bitterness. 

Whenever a sect or any faction obtains any concession by force, it is in 
the nature of things that sooner or later an opposition is formed and aug- 
mented, and at times acquires even the ascendancy of the triumphant party. 
In our country, on the contrary, far from perceiving the smallest trace of 
dissension, nothing is seen but a perfect unison of sentiment, principles, 
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and desires. Unbounded devotion to the King, and his august dynasty— 
inviolable attachment to the constitutional system—a resolution to defend 
it to the last extremity : such is the profession of faith of all the mbabitants 
of the Two Sicilies. We do not except the inhabitants of Palermo, whose 
difference of opinion arises from other points of less general interest ; with 
the exception of what has taken place in that quarter, no violence nor the 
slightest re-action has disturbed the tranquillity of the kingdom. The orders 
of Government are respected ; justice is impartially administered; the 
taxes are paid; the discipline of the army is maintained ; individual liberty, 
that of opinions, is full and entire; and if an exaggerated zeal for the pub- 
lic good at first caused a few aberrations, they soon disappeared at the firm 
and paternal voice of Government. The elections for deputies to Parlia- 
ment, that infallible thermometer of public opinion, would alone suffice to 
prove that the nation is animated with one single sentiment—that of its own 
welfare. Men distinguished for their virtues, services, and talents, have 
been chosen, from one end of the kingdom to the other, to represent the 
nation. No disparity of opinion was displayed in these selections, The 
best citizens obtained the preference. Is there still wanting an incontesta- 
ble argument that it was not a sect which operated-our political reform ? 
Those who were the foremost to cry out for a new system—those, in short, 
whom report had proclaimed as the promoters of our political change— 
were not elected. Can it be believed that if a sect had brought about this 
change, 4s it i$ insinuated, that sect would not have insisted that its chiefs 
should figure among the representatives of the nation? A stil! stronger argu- 
ment against the opinion endeavoured to be inculcated on Europe, that the 
Government is here at the mercy of a faction, we will bring forward from 
the great example of modcratiun and long amity which we have given to 
civilised nations, by permitting the Austrian legation and consulship to ex- 
ercise freely their functions in this country, whilst at the same time our 
Ambassador was obliged to stop at Klagenfurth, and our Consul was dis- 
missed from Milan without the slightest ceremony, and on the interference 
of the Police. Had the Government been less strong in itself—had it been 
ruled by a faction whose passions are always impetuous—would it have been 
able to restrain the effects of the national pride, justly irritated at such a 
treatment? 

As to the defects imputed by the Austrian Minister to the Spanish Con- 
stitution, we will in the first place ubserve, that no foreign power has the 
right to call either good or bad that system which an independent Sovereign 
has thought proper to adopt for his own states. But if one wishes to judge 
of the stability of governments by the institutions which direct them, it 1s 
certainly no longer a problem in this age, whether this stability can be more 
easily obtained by an arbitrary or constitutional system. The charter of 
Spain may have its defects, undoubtedly, but its principles bear the stamp 
of reason and of all the virtues. ‘The nation, moreover, has too great an 
interest to perfect its institutions, not to apply its attention to the modifica- 
tions which it may suppose convenient to adapt to its wants the new system 
by which it is governed, inasmuch as the act of the King’s proclamation 
left to the national Parliament the right of proposing any such modifications. 
The Cabinet of Vienna may rest therefore secure on this point; for we have 
it greatly at heart to give to our system all the stability susceptible in the 
undertakings of men, convinced that the first merit of a constitutional go- 
vernment is that of fortilying the state against the commotions occasioned 
through despotism or licentiousness ; and the wisdom of men commendable 
for their qualities, whom the nation has chosen as their representatives, 
seconded, moreover, by the rectitude and paternal sentiments of the King, 
is a sure guarantee of the tulfilment of what we have here advanced, 
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Having paints demonstrated how perfectly unfounded and unjust are the 
wrongs imputed to us, we will enter into the discussion of the last argu- 
ment which the Austrian Minister might oppose, although until now it has 
not been brought forward. 

There exists in the treaty signed at Vienna on the 12th June, 1815, be- 
tween the Courts of the Two Sicilies and Austria, 4 separate article in 
these terms : 

“The engagements entered upon in thistreaty by their Majesties, to secure 
the internal peace of Italy, imposing on them an obligation to preserve their 
states and respective subjects from fresh re-actions, aud from the danger of 
imprudent innovations, which might be the torerunners of them, it 1s un- 
derstood by the high-contracting Powers, that His Majesty the King of the 
Two Sicilies, in re-establishing the government of the kingdom, will not ad- 
mit any changes irreconcileable either with ancient monarchical institutions 
or with the principles adopted by his Imperial and Apostolic Majesty, for 
the interior government of his Italian provinces ” 

The vague and ambiguous phrases of this article require an explanation, 
It is well known that in diplomacy the literal sense of treaties 1s the only 
one that is relied on. The King, having contormed to the understanding 
of the said article at the time of the restoration of the government of Na- 
ples, has fulfilled his promise. And it is worth remarking here, that the 
question rested on a mere understanding, and not on a condition or any 
obligatory engagement for an indefinite time. 

Upon what foundation, therefore, can Austria impute it as wrong to the 
King, his having yielded to the unanimous wish of his people, who deman- 
ded the Spanish constitution ? However, admitting it even as au hy» pothesis, 
that the above-cited article was obligatory for ever, it must be proved, in 
order to reclaim against its intraction, that the change operated inthe form 
of our government is in opposition with munarchical institutions, We 
might, on the contrary, maintain that institutiuns consolidate thrones, 
since they render the persons of Sovereigns inviolable, and gaurantee the 
legitimacy of their rights: but the question does not here turn on the dis- 
cussion of theories. The pointtu be proved is—and we think we have suffi- 
ciently proved it—that Austria cannot reasonably take advantage of a sti- 
pulation which related tu different epoctis and different circumstances, in 
order to justify an opposition to our political reform. 

To what, then, can we attribute the attitude that Austria has taken, and 
still daily assumes against us? What can bethe motive fur the augmentation, 
excessive as well as precipitate, of the Austrian troops in Italv? As long as 
the King imagined that, in taking this step, the Cabinet of Vienna had in 
view caly the maintenance of the good order and the interior tranquillity 
of his Italian States, His Majesty respected the right which every Power 
has of doing in its own country, whatever may appear advisuble. But 
when the Court of Vienna obstinately refuses to enter into any explanation 
with that of the Two Sicilies, and to receive the representatives aud agents 
of the King—when the Emperor refuses to reply to the confidential letters 
of His Majesty—when the Austrian Cabinet circulates wotes among the 
Allied Powers, the Germanic Confederation, and Italian Governments, 
against the new order of things established in Naples—when, in short, the 
newspapers of Vienna and Milan ofbcially promulgate sentiments bestile to 
us, which a self-respecting government should wever authorise, the King 
would be wanting to the sentiment of his own diguity—to what he owes to 
the brave and generous nation whose destinies have been confided to him 
by Providence—if he showed himself indifferent to so inconceivable a con- 
duct on the part of a friendly and allied government. ; 
In consequence, His Majesty has ordered the undersigned to address him- 


« 
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self to his Highness Prince Metternich, to require a positive and cate- 
gorical explanation respecting the intention of these extraordinary arma- 
ments, and may so the attitude that Austria has assumed towards 
the Neapolitan Government; an attitude as contrary to the bonds and sen- 
timents of friendship existing betweenthe two Courts, as it is at variance 
with the principles of fraternity and disinterestedness towards a nation 
which has closely admired her great virtues: for, certainly, if any circum- 
stance could tarnish the splendor of those virtues, it would be the Tes- 
sion which Austria might meditate against the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
Posterity would scarcely give credit to such an injustice—an outrage so hos- 
tile to the rights of nations, and the more odious, as the same power which 
would render itself guilty of such a crime never opposed the smallest state 
of Germany in framing constitutions to themselves, and took no step, at 
least no public one, towards Spain, whose example we followed. 

Toother motives, therefore, must be attributed the war that Austria would 
undertake against a pacific nation, sulely occupied with its own welfare, and 
anxious to maintain the best understanding with every foreign Power, and 
to cement the particular relations existing between the Courts of Naples 
and Vienna, 

The high opinion which His Majesty the King has of the individual qua- 
lities of His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, is to him a guarantee of the 
justicé and wisdom that will preside at his deliberations; and he believes 
that he is not mistaken in thinking, that at no distant period the Austrian 
Government will shake off its prejudices against us, and that the bonds of 
friendship which formerly united the two states, will be again cemented for 
the reciprocal advantage of both nations. But if, unfortunately, this hope 
should not be realised, the King and the whole nation—being determined to 
defend, to the last extremity, the independence of the kingdom and consti- 
tution, which is the palladium of our rights, and the firmest support of legi- 
tithate monarchy—are ready to bury themselves under the ruins of their 
country, sooner than to submit toa foreign yoke. The example of the he- 
roic resistance of the Spaniards to the despotism of Napoleon would en- 
courage us; and if the reports which the Cabinet of Vienna receives from 
Naples are founded on truth, it will not suppose what we here advance to be 
exaggerated. 

The Undersigned, therefore, begs of his Highness Prince Metternich to 
lay this note before His Imperial and Roman Apostolic Majesty, and to give 
it an early and precise answer, in order that we may know how to appreciate 
the ifitentions of the Court of Vienna. 

The Secretary of State, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
(Signed) The Duke of Campo Cuzaro, 


BERLIN, DECEMBER 19, 1820. 
Our State Gazette contains the following Article :— 


Ix No. 148 of Voss’s Berlin Gazette various reports are related, which, as 
the Editor affirms, were in circulation at Vienna, respecting the approach- 
ing events in Italy. The author of the article says that these reports con- 
tradict each other; yet he mentions, as coming from good authority, that 
the Cabinets at Troppau had resolved to make another attempt to induce 
the party prevailing at Naples, if not to overturn the new order of things, at 
least to —— by means of various modifications, nearer to monarchical 


principles. The author adds, to a certainty, that on the 20th of November 


couriers were dispatched to Naples with the final proposals of the Sovereigns. 
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An impenetrable veil still covers the deliberations of the Congress at Trop- 
pau, and it would be presumption to say any thing respecting them. So 
much, however, we are authorised to declare, that no idea was ever enter- 
tained for a moment, at Troppau, of negociating with the party prevailing at 
Naples, or to make proposals to it to change the new order of things. This 
would be,in other terms, recognising the legality of an insurrection, the in- 
stigaturs to which were a secret political sect, and whose instrument was the 
—_ There cannot be a thought of bringing a Constitution, which is the 
product of unlawful power, more or less near to the monarchical principles, 
The monarchical principle rejects every institution which is not determined upon, 
and accomplished by the Monarch himself, of his own free will. Itis for the 
King of Naples, when he shall be in a state of liberty, to introduce into his 
kingdom another Constitution, that is, so far as he shall be convinced that 
such a one is adapted to the wants and wishes of the people. It istherefore 
wholly unfounded, that on the 20th of November two couriers were dis- 
patched to Naples with proposals to the present Government: only this is 
true, that on the 24th the Monarchs dispatched autograph letters to the 
King, the contents of which, however, are unknown. It is likewise entirely 
false that the conferences at Troppau were adjourned for three weeks. 
These conferences have not been for a moment interrupted. 


CIRCULAR NOTE OF THE COURTS OF AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, AND 
PRUSSIA, TO THE MINISTERS AND CHARGES D’AFFAIRES 
AT THE GERMAN AND NORTHERN COURTS. 


Ixrornmen of the false and extravagant report respecting the object and the 
results of the conferences at Troppau, which malevolent persons have put 
in circulation, and the credulous have further disseminated, the Allied Courts 
consider it to be necessary to give authentic explanations to their Ministers 


at Foreign Courts, to enable them to correct the mistakes and false opinions 
occasioned by these reports. The annexed short view furnishes you with 
the means. It is not designed for a foremost communication. You will 
consider with the Ambassadors of the other Courts the step to be taken on 
| this occasion. 


Troppau, Dec. 8. 
Short View of the first Resuits of the Conferences at Troppau. 


Tux events of the 8th March, in Spain; of 2d July, in Naples; and the 
catastrophe of Portugal, could not but excite a deep feeling of uneasiness 
and sorrow in all those who are bound to provide for the security of States, 
and at the same time to inspire them with a desire to unite and jointly to 
take into consideration how to eradicate all the evils which threatened to 
break out over Europe. It was natural that these feelings should especially 
influence those Powers who had lately conquered the revolution, and now 
see it raise its head anew ; and it was equally natural those Powers, in order 
to oppose it for the third time, should have recourse to the same means of 
which they had madeso successful a use in the memorable contest which freed 
Europe from a yoke it had borne for twenty years. Every thing encouraged 
the hope, that this union, founded in the most dangerous circumstances— 
erov:ned by the most splendid success—cunfirmed by the negociations of 
1814, 1815, and 1818—as it had prepared, founded, and cumpleted the peace 
of the worid—as it had delivered the European Continent from the tyranny 
of the revolution, would also be able tu check a no less tyrannical, no less 
| detestable power, the power of rebellion and crime. 

These were the motives, this the object of the conferences at Troppau. 
The former are so evident, that they want no farther explanation; the latter 
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so salutary and honorable, that the wishes of all honest persons will 
doubtless attend the Allied Courts in their ndble career. 

The task which the most sacred obligations impose on them is great and 
difficult, but a happy presentiment lets them hope, that they shall attaig 
their object in the unalterable maintenance of the spirit of those Treaties, 
to which Europe owes Peace and the Union between its States. 

The Powers exercised an undisputed right, when they considered of joint mea- 
sures of precautions against States, in which an overthrow of the Government, 
effected by rebellion, even considered only as an example, must give occasion to a 
hostile attitude. ‘Towards all legitimate Constitutions and Governments the 
exercise of this right became the more urgent, when those who had come 
into this situation, endeavoured to communicate the misfortune which they 
had drawn on themselves, to the neighbouring countries, and to spread 
around them rebellion and confusion. In such an attitude, in such conduct, 
there is an evident breach of the compact which insures to ali European 
Governments, besides the inviolability of their territory, the enjoyment of 
those peaceful relations which exclude every reciprocal encroachment. 

This incontrovertible fact was the point from which the Allied Courts 
departed. The ministers who could be furnished at Troppau itself with 
precise instructions from their Sovereigns, agreed together, therefore, on the 
principles of conduct with respect to States, whose form of Government had 
undergone a change by force, and the amicable or compulsory measures which, in 
cases where a substantial and wholesome influence was to be expected, might bring 
back such Stutes within the pale of the Union. They communicated their de- 
liberations to the Courts of London and Paris, that these Courts might take 
them into their own consideration. 

As the Revolution at Naples daily takes more root, as no other so nearly 
and so evidently endangers the tranquillity of the neighbouring States, and 
as no other can be so immediately and speedily opposed, a couviction arose of the 
necessity of proceeding towards the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, according 
to the principles above stated. 

In order to lead to conciliating measures for this purpose, the Monarchs 
assembled at Troppau resolved to invite the King of the two Sicilies to an 
interview at Laybach; a step, the sole object of which was to free the will 
of the King frum all external constraint, and to place His Majesty in the si- 
tuation of a Mediator between his misled people and the States whose tran- 

uillity was threatened. As the Monarchs were resolved not to recognise 
Gieniamente which had been produced by open rebellion, they could not 
enter into negociations except with the King alone. Their Ministers and 
Agents at Naples have received the necessary instructions to this effect. 

France and England have been invited to participate in this step, and it is to be 
expected that they will not refuse their concurrence, as the principles on whith the 
invitation is founded are perfectly conformable to the Treaties they have formerly 
signed, and, besides, offer a pledge of the most just and peaceable senti- 
ments. 

The system adopted between Austria, Russia, and Prussia, is not a new 
one; it reposes on the same maxims which were the basis of the Treaties 
by which the Union of the European States was founded. The intimate 
harmony between the Courts which are in the centre of this Union, can only 
gain by it in strength and duration. The Union will consolidate itself in the 
same manner as it was formed by the Monarchs who founded it, and has 
been gradually adopted by all those who were convinced of its evident, now 
less than ever to be doubted, advantages. No further proof is necessary, 
that neither thoughts, conquest, nor the pretension to violate the Indepen- 
dence of other Governments in their internal administration, nor the‘endea- 
vour to impede voluntary and wise ameliorations, consonant with the true 
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interest of nations, has had any share in the resolutions of the Allied Powers. 
They desire nothing but to maintain peace, to free Europe from the scourge 
of revolution, and to prevent, or to lessen as far asin their power, the evil 
which arises from the violation of all principles of order and morality. On 
these conditions they think themselves entitled, as the reward of their cares 
and exertions, to the unanimous approbation of the world. 


CIRCULAR DISPATCH TO HIS MAJESTY’S MISSIONS AT FOREIGN 
COURTS, LAID BEFORE THE HOUSE OF LORDS, IN PURSU- 
ANCE OF AN ADDRESS TO HIS MAJESTY, FEB. 1821. 


Foreign Office, Jan. 19, 1821. 

Srr,—I should not have felt it necessary to have made any communication 
to you, in the present state of the discussions begun at Troppau and trans- 
ferred to Lavbach, had it not been for a Circular Communication which has 
been addressed by the Courts of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to their several 
Missions, and which His Majesty’s Government conceive, if not adverted 
to, might (however unintentionally) convey, upon the subject therein alluded 
to, very erroneous impressions of the past, as well as of the present, senti- 
ments of the British Government. 

It has become therefore necessary to inform you, that the King has felt 
himself obliged to decline becoming a party to the measure in question. 

These measures embrace two distinct objects—ist, The establishment of 
certain general principles for the regulation of the future political conduct of 
the Allies in the cases therein described. 2dly, The proposed mode of 
dealing, under these principles, with the existing affairs of Naples. 

The system of measures proposed under the former head, if to be reci- 
procally acted upon, would be in direct repugnance to the fundamental laws 
of this country. But even if this decisive objection did not exist, the British 
Government would nevertheless regard the principles on which these 
measures rest; to be such as could not be safely admitted as a system of 
international law. They are of opinion that their adoption would inevitably 
sanction, and, in the hands of less beneficent monarchs, might hereafter 
lead to a much more frequent and extensive interference in the internal 
transactions of States, than they are persuaded is intended by the august 
parties from whom they proceed, or can be reconciled either with the general 
interest, or with the efficient authority and dignity of independent Sovereigns. 
They do not regard the alliancé as entitled, under existing treaties, to 
assume, in their character as allies, any such general powers, nor do they 
conceive that such extraordinary powers could be assumed, in virtue of any 
fresh diplomatic transaction among the Allied Courts, without their either 
attributing to themselves a supremacy incompatible with the righits of other 
States, or, if to be acquired through the special accession of such States, 
without introducinga federative system in Europe, not only unwieldy and 
ineffectual to its object, but leading to many most serious inconveniences. 

With respect to the particular case of Naples, the British Government, 
at the very earliest moment, did not hesitate to express their strong disap- 
probation of the mode and circumstances under which that revolution was 
understood to have been effected; but they,’ at the same time, expressly 
declared to the several Allied Courts that they should not consider them- 
selves as either calledupon, or justified to advise an interference on the part 
of this country: they fully admitted, however, that other European States, 
and especially Austria and the Italian Powers, might feel themselves 
differently circumstahced ; and they professed that it was not their purpose 
to prejudge the question as it might affect then, or to'interfere ‘with the 
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course which such States might think fit to adopt, with a view to their own 
security, provided only that they were ready to give every reasonable assu- 
rance that their views were not directed to purposes of aggrandisement, 
subversive of the territorial system of Europe, as established by the late 
treaties, 

Upon these principles the conduct of His Majesty’s Government, with re- 
gard to the Neapolitan question, has been, from the first moment, uniformly 
regulated; and copies. of the successive instructions sent to the British 
authorities at Naples for their guidance have been from time to time trans- 
mitted for the information of the Allied Governments, 

With regard to the expectation which is expressed in the Circular above 
alluded to, of the assent of the Courts of London and Paris to the more 
general measures proposed for their adoption, founded, as is alleged, upon 
existing treaties ; in justification of its own consistency and good faith, the 
British Government, in withholding such assent, must protest against any 
such interpretation being put upon the treaties in question, as is therein 
assumed. 

They. have never understood these treaties to impose any such obliga- 
tions ; and they have, on various occasions, both in Parliament and in their 
intercourse with the Allied Governments, distinctly maintained the negative 
of such a proposition. That they have acted with all possible explicitness 
upon this subject, would at once appear from reference to the deliberations 
at Paris, in 1815; previous to the conclusion of the Treaty of Alliance, at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1818, and subsequently in certain discussions - which 
took,place in the course of the last year, 

After haying removed. the misconception to which the passage of the 
Circular in question, if passed over in silence, might give countenance ; and 
having stated, in. general terms, without however entering into the argu- 


ment, the dissent of His Majesty’s Government from the general pris le 
¥. 


upon which the Circular in question is founded, it should be clear er- 
stood, that no Government can be more prepared than the British Govern- 
ment is to uphold the right of any State or States to interfere where. their 
own immediate security or essential interests are seriously endangered by 
the internal. transactions of another State. But as they regard the as- 
sumption of such right as only to be justified by the strongest neces- 
sity, and to-be limited and regulated thereby, they cannot admit that this 
rightcan receive a general and indiscriminate application to all revolu- 
tionary movements, without reference to their immediate bearing upon.some 

icular state or states, or. be made prospectively the basis of an alliance. 

y regard its exercise as an exception to Foner principles, of the greatest 
value and importance, and.as one that only properly grows out, of the cir- 
cumstances of the special case; but they at the same time consider, that 
exceptions of this description never cap, without the.utmost er, be so 
far reduced to rule as.to be incorporated into. the ordinary dip y of 
states, or into the institutes oi the law of nations, 

As it appears that certain of the Ministers of the three Courts have already 
communicated this circular dispatch to the Courts to ,which they are accre- 
dited, I leave it to your discretion to make a corresponding communication 
on the part of your Government, regulating your lap in conformity 
to the principles. laid down in the present dispatch. You will take.care, 
however, in making such communication, to do justice, in the name of. your 
Government, to the purity of intention, which has ng doubt. actuated these 
august Courts in the adoption of the course of measures which they, are 
pursuing. The difference of sentiment which prevails between them. and the 
Court of London on this matter, you may declare, cap ee na slierniion 
whatever in the cordiality and barmony of the alliance on any other subject, 
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or abate their common zeal in giving the most complete effect to all their 
existing engagements. I am, &c. 
(Signed) CasTLEREAcH. 


THE AUSTRIAN DECLARATION. 


Arter a long series of political storms, the kingdom of Naples was, in 
the year 1815, restored, by the assistance of the Austrian arms, to the pa- 
ternal Government of its legitimate King; the two portions of the Sicilian 
Monarchy which had been so long separated, were again united, and the 
wishes of all well-disposed persons were gratified by the happy prospect of 
durable repose. The later period of the foreign Government had, however, 
revived an internal enemy, more dangerous than any other to the repose of 
the Italian peninsula. There existed in the kingdom of Naples, as well as 
in other States of Italy, a sect, working in darkness, whose secret chiefs 
continued to meditate the overthrow ofall the Italian Governments, as the 
first step towards the execution of the extravagant plans in which they 
were engaged. 

At the moment when Murat, in order to support his tottering throne, 
conceived the desperate project of conquering Italy, despair inspired him 
with the idea of calling to his aid those same Carbonari whom he had more 
than once combated, and whose criminal intrigues acquired from that time 
an influence, which, without the assistance of this unlooked for alliance, 
they would perhaps never have obtained. 

The vigilance of the Royal Government, the zeal with which it employed 
itself in promoting essential improvements in all the branches of the Ad- 
ministration, the general affection borne to the Sovereign, whose paternal 
goodness had gained to him the hearts of his subjects, rendered abortive 
all the enterprises of this sect during the first years which followed the 
restoration ; and perhaps, like so many other secret associations, it would 
have insensibly become powerless and have fallen into oblivion, if the 
events which took place in the kingdom of Spain, at the commencement of 
the year 1820, had not given to ita fresh impulse. From this moment its 
audacity redoubled, and, assisted by the contagious fanaticism which it ex- 
cited, it soon increased ‘so much in numbers and in influence, that the laws 
and the authority of the executive were no longer sufficiently powerful to sup- 
pressit. It disseminated with indefatigable industry, amidst all classes of 
the people, till then tranquil and moderate in their desires, a spirit of dis- 
content and bitterness, dispositions hostile to their Government, and a passion- 
ate desire for political innovation. It succeeded at length in corrupting a por- 
tion of the army ; and, assisted by this most criminal of all its measures, this 
sect caused the revolution to break out in the first days of the month of July. 

It is impossible to give a more exact or authentic account of this explosion, 
than that which is contained in the Circular Dispatch, addressed by the 
new Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the day on which he entered upon his 
functions, to the Diplomatic Agents of Naples at Foreign Courts ; 

“ On the nights of the ist and 2d (it is stated in this dispatch) the great- 
est part of the Royal Regiment of Cavalry of Bourbon quitted its quarters 
at Nola, and raised a tri-colored standafd, with the inscription—‘ Lon 
live the Constitution !’ The colors were those of the sect of the Carbonari, 
which for some time past had kept up a fermentation in the kingdom, and 
had demanded with earnestness a constitutional form of Government. This 
sect had made so many proselytes in the army of the King, that the troops 
sent to reduce to submission those who had deserted at Nola, made common 
cause with them. The desertion of these troops, and of some regiments of 
the garrison of Naples, some simultaneous movements in the provinces, 
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and lastly, the insubordination of some Chiefs of districts, proved to His 
Majesty that ‘the wish of the people’ was to obtain a Constitutional 
Government. Iu consequence whereof the King published a Proclamation, 
announcing, that in eight days he would make public the basis of a Consti- 
tution.” 

This first advantage was only the prelude of a more decisive attack. On 
the next day the Chiefs of the Revolt forced the King to proclaim the 
Spanish Constitution; and without any other preparatory measure, they 
caused His Majesty, his Ministers and functionaries, and his troops, to take 
a solemn oath to that Constitution, which, in the midst of disorders and 
terror, thev declared to be the fundamental law of the kingdom. 

In signing his first promise, the King had made a great sacrifice to the 
agitation which prevailed ; and although His Majesty could not but be aware 
how inconsiderate and inexcusable was the proyectuf torming a Constitution 
in eight days, there remained to him at least the hope, that more calm and 
wiser resolutions would succeed to the effervescence of the moment, But 
every appearance changed, when, after this first concession, a constituuional 
Act was offered forthe immediate acceptance of the King, drawn up eight 
years before in a foreign country, under auspices particularly difficult and 
disastrous. An act of which neither the King nor bis Mimsters, nor any 
Neapolitan, with the exception of a few conspirators, had any knowledge, 
except by extracts from newspapers, and of which, at the moment of its 
proclamation, there did not exist even a translation at Naples. 

This step bore too clearly the marks of its origin, and of the criminal 
means which could alone insure its success, for the least doubt to remain as 
to the position of the Monarch or of the State. Such a concession, commit- 
ting equally the dignity of the Sovereign, and the destinies of the country, 
could not be wrung from His Majesty hy other means than those of violence 
and menace. The desire of avoiding greater evils, and of preventing the 
commission of dreadful crimes, could alone induce the King to consent at 
the moment to so fatal a measure. This explanatiou of an event, inexplica- 
ble in any other sense, would carry with it its own confirmation, even were 
it not otherwise established by irrefragable proofs, 

The great blow being thus given, and the Royal Authority entirely destroy- 
ed, the chiefs of the sect of their principal associates in the first scenes of 
the revolt, immediately took upon themselves exclusive dominion. The 
resistance which the kingdom of Sicily opposed to their arbitrary enterpri- 
ses, was crushed in blood and io ruins. In order to give to their usurpation 
a color of legality, they soon created, un‘er the title of a National Parlia- 
ment,an instrument by means of which, in the space of a few months, they 
overturned all existing rights, and all the basesof public order; and through 
which, without any other power but their arbitrary will, they substituted, in 
the room of the ancient civil and political laws of the two kingdoms, 
institutions perfectly unknown, sanctioned by no experience, and which 
were no less in contradiction to the character than to the wants of the 
nation. 

The King, unable to consider a state of things se unnatural as likely to 
he of long duration, persuaded at the same time that untimely opposition 
would only draw down new perils upon his person, his family, and his 
country, supported with resignation this cruel lot, which he had in no wise 
merited. All the enlightened inhabitants of the country, the greatest part 
too of those who, seduced by the vain hope of a more fortunate termination, 
had at first favored the Revolution, but who had subsequently become 
convinced of the pernicious effects of a system, which the ruling party had 
established as most suited to their particular interests alone, without refe- 
rence to the interests of the country—all these were condemned to silence. 
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The mass of the people soon recovered from their ephemeral enthusiasm, 
and grieved to see their hopes deceived; and, discouraged by vague forebo- 
dings of the calamities which menaced them, they awaited in silent uneasi- 
ness the final issue of the crisis, Thus is to be explained that apparent 
tranquillity under cover of which the Parliament, powerless in itself and 
subject to the control of a small number of despots ready to attempt every 
thing, conducted the kingdum towards inevitable dissolution; a tranquillity 
which did pot prevent the most unbridled anarchy from swallowing up the 
last remains of public prosperity, and the true character of which could not 
be misunderstood by any Foreign Government. 

The events of Naples had produced a strong sensation throughout the 
whole of Italy. A Revolution plotted by obscure finatics, and completed 
by perjured soldiers, who in a few days deprived a King of his power and 
of his liberty, and plunged two kingdoms in the abyss of disorder, necessarily 
inspired, whatever its ulterior developement might be, the most serious 
apprehensions in all the neighbouring Governments, The maxims loudly 
proclaimed by the authors of this Revolution; the facility with which these 
maxims were circulated, by words and by writings, in all parts of Italy; the 
daily conversation of their foreign accomplices; all these things tended to 
augment the pressure of these apprehensions. No Italian sovereign could 
conceal from himself that the internal peace and prosperity of his States 
were menaced equally by the example and the results of an overthrow 
which attacked the sucial edifice in its deepest foundations. 

The Emperor was aware from the first moment, that there would be an 
end of order and tranquillity in Italy for a length of time, if the chiefs and 
fomenters of a revolt, which nothing could justify and nothing could excuse, 
were permitted with impunity tosacrifice the Monarchy of the. Two Sicilies 
to their insane projects. His Imperial Majesty, penetrated with a sense of 
what he owed to the preservation and security of his own Empire, to the 
protection of his faithtul and happy people, to his amicable relations with 
the Princes of Italy, and to his position in the general political system of 
Europe, hastened to take measures for stopping the further progress of 
the disorders, and to make manifest at the same time, without reserve, the 
line which he had decided to follow with respect to the Revolution of Naples. 
However painful it was to his Imperial Majesty to impose an unexpected 
and considerable charge upon his finances, at a moment when he had 
hoped to have been enabled to turn his whole attentivn to interior ameliora- 
tion, and when the continued execution of the plans formed by the Adminis- 
tration promised the most beneficial results—all secondary considerations 
gave way to the execution of the most sacred of his duties. 

In the situation in which affairs were, the assembly of a “corns d'armee” 
in the Italian provinces was a measure of the highest necessity; it was 
acknowledged as such by every well thinking man in Austria and in 
Europe. The salutary effect which this measure has had in tranquillizing 
the neighbouring States—that which it has produced even at Naples, in 
eucouraging the friends and disconcerting the enemies of order, 1s now 
unanimously felt in the whole extent of the Italian peninsula. 

[is Majesty at the same moment repaired to Troppau, to deliberate in 
person with his august Allies, upon a question of the greatest importance, 
not only in ltaly—not to the Austrian Monarchy alone, but to the common 
safety of Europe. These deliberations did not happily leave any doubt as to 
the manner in which the Allied Courts regarded the origin and character 
of the Revolution of Naples, and the datigers with which it menaced other 
States. 

With respect to the Resolutions which such a state of things called for, 
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if parucular and weighty considerations induce the British Government not 
to take part in those of the other Courts, and caused the Cabinet of France 
to accede to them only under certain restrictions, the Emperor had the 
satisfaction to find himself perfectly in unison on every question with the 
Sovereigns of Russia and of Prussia; and to convinee himself at the same 
time that differences of position and action between the Powers of Europe 
would not give rise to any difference as to the basis of their alliance, and 
as to the general uniformity of principles and views, 

The Sovereigns assembled at Troppau, though decided not to acknowledge 
the ehanges which force and revolt had operated at Naples, and to put an 
end by a common effort to the result of these changes, were nevertheless 
sincerely animated with the ardent desire of obtaining these — by 
pacific means, and with all the indulgence due to acountry already distract- 
ed by so many convulsions and calamities, It was'in this spirit that they 
invited his Sicilian Majesty to meet them at Laybach, in order to deliberate 
with them upon the situation, present and future, of his kingdom. This 
invitation was supported by his Majesty the King of France. 

According to an article of the Foreign Code, which was to become that 
of the a te ofthe Two Sicilies, the Monarch cannot pass the frontiers 
of his States without the consent of the Parliament. The King, lookin 
upon the invitation of the Sovereigns as a blessing of Providence, submitt 
to this humiliating necessity. The Parliament consented, but it attached 
to its consent a condition, to the effect of which the instigators of this 
taeasure could not be blind, and which destroyed beforehand the prospects 
and:the hopes of moderate men. 

The Parliament, although completely acquainted with the principles of 
the Allied Cabinets, imposed upon the King the command, to insist upon 
the maintenance without modification, of the Constitution at present esta- 
blished at Naples—and to put that condition forward as the sole object, and 
only basis, of his explanations with the Allied Powers. It is under such 
auspices as these, and having nothing to rely on but the justice and the 
wisdom of his august friends, that the King of Naples came to Laybach. 
From the moment of his arrival in that place, his Majesty had reason to 
feel convinced that it would be vain to attempt to found any proposition 
upon a basis irrevocably rejected by the Allied Sovereigns. 

The Sovereigns declared in effect to his Majesty, their firm determination 
not to allow the continuance of a system which had been forced upon the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, by a faction without a name and without 
authority, and by means the most criminal; a system incompatible with 
the security of the neighbouring States, and with the preservation of the 
peace of Europe. . 

That if this state of things did not end, as their Majesties earnestly and 
sincerely hoped it might do, by a spontaneous disavowal on the part of those 
who exercised the power at Naples, it would be necessary to have recourse 
to arms ; that as soon as by either of these means this great obstacle to the 

eace of Naples and of Italy should have disappeared, the Sovereigns would 
ook upon their task as accomplished. That it would be then for the King 
alone, enlightened by the counsels of the most honest and able men of his 
Kingdom, to provide for the strength and stability of his Government upon 
a just and wise system, in conformity with the permanent interests of the 
two people united under his sceptre, and which Government, from this 
very circumstance, should hold out to all the neighbouring States a sufficient 
guarantee of their safety and tranquillity. 

After such precise declarations the King of Naples could not dissemble 
to himself that as every other question was irrevocably set aside, he had, as 
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the father and protector of his people, but one task to fulfil—that of 
preserving the loyal and well-meaning majority of his subjects from the 
dangers and calamities of a war brought on by the blind obstinacy or the 
culpable ambition of certain individuals. 

In this conviction it was that his Majesty addressed to his Son, the 
presumptive Heir to his Throne, a frank and paternal letter, for the purpose 
of representing to him the importance of the circumstances, and the neces- 
sity of employing, for the safety of the Kingdom, all the means which 
might be at his command. The expression of these pacific sentiments of 
tlie King was accompanied by more explicit instructions, issued by the 
Cabinets of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, to their Diplomatic Agents at 
Naples; and the Plenipotentiaries of his Majesty the King of France 
likewise sent instructions to the Chargé d’ Affaires of their Sovereign. The 
effect of these important measures must decide the impending fate of the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

In this state of thjngs, the army destined to carry into effect the deci- 
sions taken at Laybach, has received orders to cross the Po, and to march 
towards the Neapolitan frontiers. It is repugnant to the feelings of his 
Imperial Majesty to suppose that this army can meet with any serious 
resistance. None but the enemies of the public welfare, the incurable 
partisans of a system, leading at once to the ruin of the Sicilian Monarchy, 
can mistake what, under the circumstances in which that Monarchy is now 
placed, is owing by every loyal soldier and every man attached to his 
country, to his Sovereign, and to the safety of his fellow citizens. 

The great mass of the nation devoted to its Monarch, disgusted with an 
imaginary liberty which has only produced the severest tyranny, and tired 
of a disturbed and precarious existence ; conscious, likewise, fer some time 
past, of the just and benevolent intentions by which the Ermperor is ani- 
mated ; will receive with confidence those, who, in the name of his Imperial 
Majesty, and of his august Allies, come to offer peace, friendship, and pro- 
tection. If this just hope should not be realised, the army will know how 
to surmount the diticuldies which may impede its progress; and if, contrary 
to all calculations, and contrary to the fondest hopes of the Allied Monarchs, 
an enterprise formed with the purest intention, and actuated by no hostile 
spirit, should degenerate into actual war, or if the resistance of an implacable 
faction should be protracted for an indefinite time, his Majesty the Emperor 
of all the Russias, always faithful to his principles, and convinced of the 
necessity of struggling against an evil so serious, and guided by that noble and 
constant friendship, of which he has lately bestowed so many precious tokens 
on the Emperor, would lose no time in joining his forces to those of Austria. 

In the whole of the transactions which have just taken ptace,the Monarchs 
have only had in view the safety of the States they are called upon to govern, 
and the tranquillity of the world. 

This is the secret of their policy; no other thought, no other interest, no 
other question, has found a place in the deliberations of their Cabinets. 

The inviolability of all established rights, the independence of all legiti- 
mate Governments, the integrity of all their possessions, these are the bases 
from which their Resolutions will never deviate. 

The Monarchs will have obtained the summit of their wishes, and will be 
fully rewarded for all their efforts, if it should be possible to insure on these 
foundations tranquillity in the interior of States, the rights of Thrones, and 
the true liberty and prosperity of nations, blessings without which external 
peace itself could have neither value nor duration. They will bless the 
period, when, set free from all other causes of anxiety, they can devote ex- 
clusively to the happiness of their subjects all the means and the power 
which have been conferred upon them by [eaven. 

( Frankfort Gazette, Feb. 19.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SIR W. A’COURT, AND THE 
NEAPOLITAN MINISTER PIGNATELLI. 


The following are copies of the Correspondence relative to the British 
Naval Force in the Bay of Naples:— 


(TRANSLATION.) 


Naples, Feb. 10.—Arter the official Communications made to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent by the Envoys of Russia and Prussia, and the 
Chargé d’Affaires of Austria, in the name of the Powers assembled at Lay- 
bach, relative to the determination taken there with respect to the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, this Royal Government can no longer remain in a state 
of uncertainty with regard to the object of the assemblage of the British 
Naval Force stationed for some months past in the Bay of Naples. 

The Undersigned, therefore, being in charge of the Portefeuille of Foreign 
Affairs, in conformity with the o:ders he has received from his Royal High- 
ness, addresses himself to his Excellency the Chevalier A’Court, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of his Britannic Majesty, be- 
seeching his Excellency to be so good as to make known to him precisely 
what instructions he has received on this point from his Court, and - flatters 
himself, that in consequence of this communication the Government may 
be enabled to have a clear view of the manner in which the Neapolitan 
question, which has excited such interest all over Europe, is viewed by the 
British Cabinet. 

In this expectation, the Undersigned renews to the Chevalier the assu- 
rances of his highest consideration. 

(Signed) CommeENnpatore PIGNATELLI. 

His Excellency the 

Chevalier A’Court, &c. &c. &c. 
Naples, Feb. 11. 

Tue Undersigned has the honor to acknowledge to his Excellency the 
Duke of Gallo, Minister for Foreign Affairs, the receipt of ihe note addressed 
to him by his Excellency the Commander Pignatelli, charged ad interim, 
with the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, intimating the necessity of a further 
explanation of the motives which induce the British Government to keep 
so large a Naval Force stationed in the Bay of Naples—an explanation 
rendered necessary by the communications made to bis Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, by the Ministers of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, in the 
name of the Powers assembled at Laybach. The Undersigned acknowledges 
the justice of this appeal made to him, and has, therefore, no hesitation in 
giving a frank declaration of the intentions of bis Government. 

The British squadron at anchor in the Bay is simply a squadron of obser- 
vation, the presence of which is sufficiently explained by the critical cir- 
cumstances of the country, and the necessity of providing for the security 
of the persons and property of British subjects, under all possible chances. 

The British Government, faithful to the principles it has always professed, 
is determined to maintain a strict neutrality, and to take no part either 
directly or indirectly in the war which there seems to be but too much 
reason to apprehend is on the point of breaking out. It will interfere in no 
way with the affairs of the country, unless such interference should be ren- 
dered indispensable by any personal insult or danger to which the Royal 
Family may be exposed. 

Not foreseeing the possibility of such a case, the Undersigned flatters 
—_* nothing will alter the peaceful attitude in which Great Britain 
is placed. 
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The Undersigned takes this opportunity of offering to his Excellency the 
assurance of his highest consideration. 
(Signed) W. A’Court. 
To his Excellency the Duke of Gallo. 
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PROTOCOL OF CONFERENCES, AND DECLARATION OF THE 
ALLIED SOVEREIGNS AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


November, 1818. 

1. Tuat they are firmly resolved never to depart, neither in their mutual 
relations, nor in those which connect them with other states, from the prin- 
ciple of intimate union which has hitherto decided over all their common 
relations and interests—a union rendered mure strong and indissoluble by 
the bonds of Christian fraternity, which the Sovereigns have formed among 
themselves. 

2. That this union, which is the more real and durable, inasmuch as it 
depends on no separate interest or temporary combination, can only have 
for its object the maintenance of general peace, founded on a religious re- 
spect for the engagements contained in the treaties, and for the whole of the 
rights resulting therefrom. 

8. That France associated with other Powers, by the restoration of the 
legitimate Monarchical and Constitutional Power, engages henceforth to 
concur in the maintenance and consolidation of a system which has given 
peace tu Europe, and assured its duration. 


DECLARATION. 


Tue intimate union established among the Monarchs who are joint 
parties to this system, by their own principles, no less than by the interests 
of their people, offers to Europe the most sacred pledge of its future tran- 
quillity. 

The object of this union is as simple as it is great and salutary. It does 
not tend to any new political combination—to any change in the relations 
sanctioned by existing treaties. Calm and consistent in its proceedings, it 
has no other object than the maintenance of peace, and the security of those 
transactions on which the peace was founded and consulidated. 

The Sovereigns, in forming this august union, have regarded as its funda- 
mental basis, their invariable resolution never to depart, either among 
themselves ur in their relations with other States, from the strictest obser- 
vation of the principles of the right of nations; principles which, in their 
application to a state of permanent peace, can alone effectually guarantee 
the independence of each government, and the stability of the general 
association. 

Faithful to these principles, the Sovereigns will maintain them equally 
in those meetings at which they may be personally present, or in those 
which shall take place among their Ministers; whether it shall be their 
object to discuss in common their own interests, or whether they take 
cognizance of questions in which other Governments shall formally claim 
their interference—The same spirit which will direct their Councils, and 
reign in their diplomatic communications, shall preside also at these meet- 
ings; and the repose of the world shall be constantly their motive and 
their end. 

(Signed by all the Autres.) 
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Tue futility of the human expectation was never more strictly 
exemplified, than by the manner in which the predictions of sundry 
politicians, at the conclusion of the late war, have been frustrated. 
Those who originally promoted that war, and who were through- 
out its strenuous advocates, then assumed the language of triumph 
and success. ‘They exultingly pointed to the long series of glorious 
actions which had ended in the overthrow of Napoleon’s power, 
and seemed to imagine that the success of our exertions was an 
unanswerable argument to the objections which had been raised 
against them by their political opponents. Europe had been eman- 
cipated by their counsels, tyranmy had been dethroned, and free- 
dom and prosperity already began to shed their fostering influence. 

And so far as these exultations related to the honors which our 
army obtained, and to the glorious spirit which animated this coun- 
try, whilst contending single-handed against a world in arms, there 
can be no one who would not have readily lent bis voice to swell 
the Pzan strain. Nor can there be many who would have refused 
to express their approbation of the determined resolution and the 
wise counsels of His Majesty’s ministers. But there were not 
wanting at that time able statesmen who doubted the extent of the 
benefits which we had obtained, and who, whilst the greater part 
of the population were dazzled with the splendor of our recent 
success, entertained considerable apprehensions with respect to its 
ulterior consequences. That these were no idle misgivings we 
now feel. 

If it were my purpose to take a survey of our domestic condi- 
tion, I should find in our declining commerce and agriculture, in 
our famished population, and in the embarrassed state of our 
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finances, bordering upoe national bankruptcy, but faint signs of 
the prosperity which we were taught to anticipate. But at present 
my attention is directed to another object; and as our fair 
prospects bave not been realized at home, Jet us see whether we 
can derive any consolation from the state of affairs on the Continent. 

The enthusiastic ardor with which the people of the several 
kingdoms drove the French from their territories; the vigorous 
efforts with which, awakening from their lethargic slavery, they 
broke the bonds of their thraldom, must be fresh in every one’s 
memory, At that time their rulers were lavish in their promises of 
freedom. Proclamations were circulated encouraging them to shake 
off their yoke, and holding out to them as an inducement, the enjoy- 
ment of free constitutions, 

In 1814 Lord William Bentinck addressed a Proclamation to the 
Italians, in which he called on them to assert their liberties, and 
assured them that they should be placed m the same situation as 
Spain then was. At that time the character of the English nation 
for integrity stood very bigh on the Continent. No doubt, therefore, 
was entertained of the sincerity of the pledge thus held out, But 
to the eternal disgrace of this country be it recorded that this, our 
plighted faith, was violated, and instead of receiving the Spanish 
constitution, the Neapolitans were placed under the sway of an 
absolute monarchy. In the hour of success we forgot those pro- 
mises which we had previously made, and thus rewarded those who 
had fought by our side. England, by her Minister at the Congress 
of Vienna, was party to an act, which violated our faith, and tended 
to rivet the fetters of Italy. 

It was not to be supposed that such a Government could be 
congenial to the wishes of the people. And accordingly, in the 
course of the last year, the Neapolitans freed themselves from its 
shackles, and established in its stead the very constitution which the 
English appear to bave proposed as not inappropriate to their na- 
tion; I mean the Spanish constitution. It is against this that the 
Allied Sovereigns have published their Declaration; and it is to 
punish a people for thus asserting their freedom, that the Emperor 
of Austria has made war on Naples. 

And here, when speaking of this Declaration, let it not be sup- 
posed that I hold any principles in common with those base and 
desiguing men, who in Italy and other countries are disgracing the 
sacred name of liberty, by associating it with principles which, if 

successful, would level with the dust every excitement to virtue, and 
every security of property. These licentious notions, equally repug- 
naut to the laws of God and man, call for the decided expression of 
our abhorrence. Lf the Declaration in question were confined. to 
a denunciation of these principles, it would not, perhaps, be: liable 
to much objection. But, unfortunately, it is promulgated for very 
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different objects. It denounces rational liberty. It proscribes those 
exalted virtues which the sages of antiquity taught, which her poets 
celebrated, and her statesmen and warriors practised. It is a libel 
upon all history; itis a libel upon all those great patriots, the ada- 
mantine pillars of whose fame have withstood the tide of time; it 
is a libel upon the immutable laws of justice and of reason; and 
even so, it isa libel upon the free Constitution of England. 

At charges the Carbonari with propagating the. spirit of discon- 
tent andrestlessness. Now, if by this 1s meant discontent under 
oppression, and restlessness against tyranny, may the efforts of the 
Carbonari be successful! and may such discontent never cease to 
exist in Italy until it has destroyed the power of foreign rulers ! 

It appears, too, that the Carbonari exacted a constitution from 
their King by military force. Now all these measures may 
be strange and disagreeable to Their Imperial Majesties; but 
surely they cannot be matter of much surprise to Englishmen, who 
reflect that the fathers of their liberties dared to feel discontent 
against the King ; and further dared to demand a constitution at 
the sword’s pomt., Yet are these the men whom we, their pos- 
terity, look up to with respect ; these are the men, at the mention of 
whose names every Briton feels a glow of virtuous pride ; these are 
the men whose principles have been long reverenced amongst us ; 
and long may they continue to be so! 

Far he it from me to bestow indiscriminate approbation upon 
revolutions. The dreadful example of France should give mankind 
a salutary warning, not to meddle inconsiderately or rashly with so 
powerful an agent as liberty. But, on the other hand, it is pre- 
posterous and absurd to indulge in sweeping anathemas against all 
innovations. For what at first determined the system in which we 
object to any change? The circumstances of the times. Now, these 
circumstances are constantly varying ; and with their variations we 
ought to vary those regulations to which they originally gave birth. In 
an age like the present, when those who may happen to profess liberal 
opinions are too apt to be classed with a set of persons with whose 
projects and notions they hold no communion, | am happy m being 
able to shelter myself under the authority of the sage Bacon :—“ He 
that will not apply new remedies, must expect new evils; for time 
is the greatest innovator ; and if time, of course, alter things to the 
worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them to the better, 
what shall be the end ?”” But if the conduct of those who were the 
leaders of the late Neapolitan revolution, be so culpable, what are 
we to say respecting that of the English in 1814? The Neapolitans 
caused.an innovation in a system established by the Austrian forces. 
The English proposed an innovation ina system established by the 
French forces. ‘The Neapolitans-have adopted the Spanish con- 
stitution, which the English recommended them to adopt. We 
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are reduced then to this alternative: either the charges against 
innovation contained in this Declaration of the Allies are groundless, 
in which case it is incumbent on us to reprobate the hypocritical 
pretext under which they veil their abominable intentions: or, 
admitting the truth of the charges, we are in conscience bound to 
allow that they are applicable to the English Government :—“ utrum 
horum mavis accipe.” Let Government take their choice. Will 
they allow that the Allies have no ground for the censure which 
they pass on innovations—or will they be content that their own 
conduct should be held up to the execration of all supporters of 
legitimacy, and that they who have assumed to themselves such a 
high character for Joyalty, should be branded as the disturbers of 
the tranquillity of Europe, and should be ranked with those very 
Carbonari whom they so strongly blame ? 

But are these the only instances of innovations in the states of 
Europe? Are there no parallels to be found to these great and 
crying sins, which have called down the vengeance of the high 
Allies? 

If there were one place more than another, where we should not 
have expected to find the principle of innovation recognised, it 
would have been the Congress of Vienna. Surely such heterodox 
and anarchical notions, fit only for the polluted atmosphere of 
popular assemblies, ‘can never have found their way into the 
aR nome where were seated the great supporters of 
egitimate dynasties. Surely those who thus denounce mnovation, 
cannot have been themselves the greatest of all innovators! 

Would to God that I could meet the question with a decided 
negative! But the difference between the proceedings of that Con- 
gress and those of the Neapolitans, was not the difference between 
dignified and licentious principles, but it was the difference between 
those who are the authors of innovation m their own kingdom, to 
ensure its liberty, and those who are the authors of mnovations in 
states with which they have not the least concern, in order to ensure 
their thraldom. Mockery is added to aggression ; and the Allies, 
not satisfied with marching an army against Naples, have the 
effrontery to assign as a reason, that Naples has been guilty of in- 
novations, when all the world must know how much greater in- 
novators they have been themselves. 

But probably I do injustice to the Allies. Probably they do 
not intend to oppose all innovations, but only such as do not ori- 
ginate with themselves. Alteration amd change may be very re- 
quisite and proper, but they ought not to proceed from the low 
and vuigar herd. What pretensions can this base, degenerate mul- 
titude have to legislation? Let us.gather wisdom from experience, 
they may say. It was by such instruments and such means that 
the British Constitution was established. Let us, then, guard 
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against such events; let us be careful how we tolerate principles 
which would prevent us from enjoying our old hereditary rights of 
taxing our subjects at pleasure, and of disposing of their persons 
according to our whim and caprice. 

But, allow me to ask, will Europe, im the nineteenth century, 
calmly submit to be thus dictated to? By what right have these 
Sovereigns ventured to promulgate these laws for the world, and 
to enforce them by a recourse to arms? What authority can they 
adduce for their power? I know of no authority for any power 
except the choice of a nation, expressed or implied, or the right of 
conquest. These are the two modes of acquiring power men- 
tioned by Puffendorff: “ Interdum per violentiam bellicam aliqui 
adiguntur in victoris imperium consentire ; interdum w/tro ad ali- 
quem principem constjtuendum cives accedunt.” 

When any men thus assume to themselves a power unsanctioned 
by law, it is impossible to say where it may stop. As long as that 
great bulwark of human happiness, law, prevails, whatever extent 
may ‘be sometimes allowed to indiscretion, or even to passion and 
prejudice, still there are certain limits beyond which vice caimot 

ass. But when once this is removed, farewell morality! farewell 
all safety! The law of nature will be found but feeble and ineffi- 
cient by itself, since, if it were by itself sufficiently comprehensive 
and powerful, where would be the necessity for municipal Jaw ? 
Municipal law declares and enforces those great truths which natu- 
ral law enacts, and requires the performance of those other duties 
which the respective welfare of different states may render expe- 
dient, But this handmaid of natural law is rendered useless by a 
Declaration, which is so far from being made in compliance with 
the regulations of any municipal law, that it abrogates many of the 
codes at present held to be legal by various nations, and pro- 
nounces that no constitution is valid which does not happen to 
please the members of the Holy Alliance. 

There has indeed been a report, that, in pursuance of their au- 
thority, they have already proceeded to revise the laws of this 
country, and have proposed as a beneficial amendment, that the 
law which forbids the introduction of foreign troops without the 
consent of Parliament, should be no longer attended to. I hope 
that so monstrous a proposal will not be entertamed in this coun- 
try for an instant, whilst there remains one spark of real English 
feeling. By the respect which it owes to the memory of those 
great men who framed the Declaration of Rights—by the sense 
which it ought to entertain of the blessings which that Bill has en- 
sured to it—I conjure this country never to submit to so flagrant a 
violation of its fundamental laws. ‘Better to be placed on the very 
verge of ruin; better to experience any disturbances, or to suffer 
any distresses, than to surrender our protection into such hands ! 
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With what indignant contempt would Somers have spurned 
such an ignominious proposal! Could he have lived to see the 
day when a foreign potentate offered to take England under his 
protection, how would that great man’s soul have glowed for his 
country’s honor! Never, never let it be recorded in the page of 
history, that, after having fought the battles of Europe, after 
having discomfited the hostile myriads of France, and having broken 
the bonds of the nations ;—after having beamed forth as a star of 
redemption to reviving empires, but a few brief years had elapsed 
ere we were so sunk, lost, and degraded, as to enjoy our liberties 
at the mercy of foreign bayonets. In vain was King William 
placed upon the throne—in vain have been all our exertions, all 
our efforts, if they are thus to terminate. 1 hope and believe that 
there is not an individual in the Cabinet who would approve of 
such a measure, nor a single Member of the Legislature who 
would hesitate to arraign the Minister who dared to approve of it, 
When such proposals are tolerated, England is go more! The 
skeleton of her Constitution may remain, the formalities may Le 
gone through with unmeaning mummery, but the spirit of inde- 
pendence which has hitherto distinguished the English character 
will be gone for ever, For ever will be fled those high attributes, 
those spirit-stirring sentiments, those upright and manly, qualities, 
which more than all our fleets and armies have raised this country 
to such a boasted eminence! ‘There will be no riotous mobs, no 
seditious leaders; there will be perfect security from popular 
commotion. But it will be such security and such quiet as 
German slaves enjoy, in the stead of the rational Government of 
England. With the extravagancies.of freedom we shall have lost 
the spirit itself; and, instead of beimg pointed out as the co-patriots 
of Russell and of Chatham, we must be ranked as the myrmidons 
of foreign power, aud bow our necks in servitude ! 

The next point to which L shall allude is the omission of the 
British Ministry to remonstrate against the invasion of Naples, 
It behoved the Ministers of this country to make such an effort in 
behalf of a people whose crime it is to have acted as our ancestors 
acted, and m conformity with our own recommendations in 1814. 
Whatever might have been the effect of the remonstrance, it should 
have been made. If it had been unsuccessful, yet it would have 
been an assurance to the world aud to posterity, of our detestation 
of the conduct of the Allies. 

It has been mtimated by some, that war must have been the 
necessary consequence of a remonstrance, and that this country is 
not able to sustaina war. But, however great may be the diffi- 
culties by which we are encompassed, 1 feel confident that we 
ate fully able to maintain our principles. War should be the last 
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resort. of the wise and virtuous, but there are circumstances.which 
supersede the ordinary motives of ,prudence and. caution... And 
what circumstances. should be more efficient to do so, than.those 
of a nation.fighting for independence ? 

There is too much. reason to fear that the Neapolitans will not 
be able long to withstand the invasion of the. Allies. Yet we 
may be allowed to cherish a hope of the contrary, when we call 
to mind the.names of. Marathon, Platea, Salamis,—where infant 
freedom dawned upon mankind. , May Naples have her plains of 
victory for future generations to. contemplate; and may her valor 

rove mot unworthy. of the, sacred cause in which it is enlisted ! 
tever may, be the issue of the contest, the attempts of the 
Allies to stifle the spirit of the age must prove abortive,.. The 
progress of liberal ideas is, to use Lord Bacon’s words, “a spark 
of Pertat flies. in the faces of those who seek, to tread it out.” 

If there were a probability of the success of the Allies, the 
prospect before us would be dreary and dismal. . The extinction 
of liberty. has always. been followed .by the.decay of genius and 
prosperity. Bear witness, Greece! In thy full flower of freedom, 
the glory of, the earth, and the queen of wisdom, thy poets struck 
the string .whose weakest. note could wake the soul to, high 
aspirings.; thy..sages reared. the chaste and mighty structure of 
philosophy,; thy orators, 

“ Shook the arsenal, and fulmin’d over.Greece, 

To Macedon and. Artaxerxes’ thrones ;” 
thy heroes dared those. wondrous feats which have been canonized 
in deathless verse! But when the constellation of thy freedom 
set, its satellites set with it. Thy orb of glory became extmct, 
and rude barbarians tread thy hallowed. soil, Bear witness, 
Venice! ‘The world gazes with delight at the works of art reared 
in the days of thy independence! ‘Then, too, thy wisdom, and 
thy valor made thee formidable to the foreign foe. But when the 
heaven-engendered thoughts of freedom were no longer thine, the 
arts quitted their once favored abode, and now.thou art prostrate 
and disconsolate in bondage. ty. 

Do, then, the members of this Holy Alliance think. it consis- 
tent with the principles of the religion of which they profess them- 
selves the champions, to stifle the noblest sentiments which ever 
firid place in the heart of man, and to blast the germs of talent? 
Do they consider the distegard of priyate rights, and the enforce- 
ment vf absolute monarchy by military violence, to be precepts of 
Christian ethics? 

Let the world be on its guard against these specious pretexts ! 
Let it not be deceived by the mask of hypocrisy, nor be blind to 
the odious designs which are entertained! May Naples triumph, 
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and may she teach sovereigns to be cautious how they venture to 
ass on the rights of freemen! 
w "The transactions relating to it are of very great importance when 
considered by themselves. But when we reflect that they’ are 
combined with principles which are spread throughout Europe ; 
when we cast our eyes arotind, and perceive in every quarter the 
same violent spirit in the rulers, and the same free and ‘liberal 
notions diffused amongst the people, we caunot but’ be deeply 
impressed with the awful crisis. Whatever may take place, [ 
pray God that England may not prove unworthy of the reputation 
which she has already obtained! Let not trivial differences and 
the instigations of private ambition distract our attention at such 
a moment. Let us remember that this is that great and glorious 
land which has not sanctioned the ideal theories of speculative 
republicans, nor owned the authority of imperial edicts. But, in 
the stead of these, she can boast of the noblest system of govern- 
ment, which secures to us all the liberty of a republic without its 
licentiousness—all the wisdom of an aristocracy without its feuds— 
and all the strength and despatch of monarchy witlout despotism. 
Let us remember that we tread the land of patriot heroes, who 
have preserved this hallowed island wnpolluted by foreign conquest. 
Be it not forgotten, that this is the country of upright statesmen, 
whose justice and whose integrity have shed around their native 
land bright and lasting rays— 
“ And shall these labors and these honors die ?” 

Shall we prove unworthy of our immortal forefathers, and regard- 
less of those blessings which they have consigned tous? It must 
not be—it cannot be! 

We have, indeed, of late lost many of those eminent men, whose 
assistance would have been invaluable to us at the present time. 
Horner, arrested by the hand of death in his mid-career of virtue ; 
Romilly, who consecrated the most splendid talents at the shrine 
of the purest humanity; Grattan, whom nor the shouts of the 
people nor the influence of power could allure from his srenty® 
service :—these are no more! But let us hope that their examples 
are not left to us in vain. Distant be the day when England shall 
be destitute of statesmen worthy of herself! 

We have still left many men of great talent and unquestionable 
integrity. Let us hope that they will be succeeded by others of 
equal ability, and that there may not be wanting those who can 
hand down unimpaired to posterity our liberties and honor. I 
could mention one illustrious youth, who, descended from a long 
and renowned ancestry, has already obtained a distinguished 
academic honor, and who seems destined to shed fresh lustre on 
his hereditary rank by his personal merits. But I forbear to 
VOL. XVIII. Pam. NO. XXXV. D 
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dwell on this topic, lest [ should offend the modesty which I 
respect. 

May the tutelary angel of this isle, which forsook us not when 
Spain sent forth her vaunted Armada, nor when, more recently, 
France threatened us with ruin, not now be absent!. May that 
angel inspire us with fortitude to meet the dangers with which we 
are encompassed, and animate us with a determination to preserve 
our rights uninjured, and our renown unsullied ! 
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SKETCH OF A PLAN 


FOR 


A REFORMATION 


IN THE 


SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL BANKING, 


1 
BY WHICH THE 


NOTES OF COUNTRY BANKERS 
MAY BE RENDERED AS SECURE AS THOSE OF 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
AND THE 
AGRICULTURISTS, MANUFACTURERS, &e. &c. 
RELIEVED FROM THE 
DISTRESS AND INCONVENIENCE 
OCCASIONED BY 
THE WANT OF A SECURE CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 
WITH AN ABSTRACT OF 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER’S BILL 


TO AUTHORISE BANKERS, IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND, TO ISSUE 
AND CIRCULATE PROMISSORY NOTES, SECURED UPON 
A DEPOSIT OF PUBLIC FUNDS, OR OTHER 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


eee 


“ [ will tell you what must be the end: The Gentlemen. of Estates will all 


turn off their tenants for want of payment: the Farmers must rob, or beg, or 
leave the country : the Shopkeepers must break, or starve: for it is the Landed 
Man that maintains the Merchant, and Shopkeeper, and. Handicraftsman.” 


Swirt.—Drapier’s First Letter. 
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[Revised and Corrected for the Pamphleteer.] 





LONDON : 
1821. 








PREFACE. 





Tue manuscript of this pamphlet was communicated to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in February, 1817.—-On the 9th of 
April, 1813, the Right Honorable Gentleman brought a bill into 
the House of Commons, for carrying the plan suggested intoeffect. 
[t is not surprising that a host of country bankers, several of whom 
have since failed, should have posted up to London, and used their 
utmost exertions to prevent the passing of an act which would es- 
tablish a test of their solvency,:and perhaps a little diminish their 
profits. The argaments or supplications of these gentlemen, it is 
to be supposed, prevailed, so far as to ndace Mr. Vansittart to 
postpone the measure. Accordingly on the 30th of April, he moved 
“that the order for the first reading of the Bill, for the better re- 
gulation in the Circulation of Country Banker's Notes, be dis- 
charged ;” adding, “ that it was proper at the same time to’ say, the 
plan was only abanidonéd for the presént, froma belief that some 
modifications were necessary, and im the apprehension that the 
discussions to which it might give rise, would not be brought to a 
close during the session.” 

The necéssity of adopting some such mode/of security fon the 
public, against the fraudulent issues.of paper by persons of no s0- 
lidity, has been abundantly confirmed by the many rumous fai- 
lures that have taken place in England since the bill was with- 
drawn; and volumes of arguments could not more strongly mani- 
fest the propriety of again: bringing the measyre before Parliament, 
than the circumstance of its having been stated to the Honorable 
House, that the deficiency of sit’ hundred thousand pounds in the 
Trish revenue, had been principally occasioned by the general dis- 
tress in which the failures of innumerable comntey bankers had 
involved the population ! 
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SKETCH, &c. 


Iris generally allowed that the distresd and inconvenience to whith 
the commiinity at large, more particalarly the landowners, their 
ténarits, arid the mantfactorérs, have been subjected for some time 
past, are not to be attributed to a deficiency of wealth or capital 
inthe kingdom, but to a great and sudden reduction.ia the quan- 
wry of currency by which that property was represented and cir+ 
culated 


"This reduction of the circulating ‘medium has been occasioned 
ih'd very great degreé by the failere of several banksin nearly.every 
County, and” the consequent discredit thrown apom every similar 
establishment in the kingdom. 

There is: hardly.a letter in the agricultural report which doés not 
allude to the real distress and ruin occasioned by these failures, or 
the consequent want of monéy and credit, among all descriptions of 
persons, not excepting those of known property: - igo 

Money cannot now be raised on the very. best of security, at 
solid country banks, because, under the present depreciation of 
such paper, the notes which might be issued. on loan, payable at a 
distant period, would, in all probability, be returned upon the banker 
the next day, to be exchanged for those of the Bank of England: . 

‘As long as a tolerable confidence existed in the country 
paper, the landholder, the farmer, the manufacturer, and indeed the 
dealer of every description, could increase bis capital and extend his 
éperations in business, by means of the credit willingly afforded at 
the banks in his vicinity, and thereby derive every advantage which 
the. Bank of England gives to merchants and wholesale traders in 
London.—The effects of the failures have therefore been the same 
to them as (if I ‘may be allowed anexample from what must be 
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considered as nearly an impossibility) that of the Bank of England 
would be to the London merchant. By such a calamity he would 
not only lose the amount of the Company’s notes he might pos- 
sess, but be called upon for the immediate payment of sums ad- 
vanced to him on the discount of bills; and by being thus suddenly 
deprived of a resource which bad enabled him to employ the whole 
of his capital in commerce, he would be obliged to sell whatever 
he could bring to market, at perhaps less than half its value, if 
even, under the distress, involving his neighbour as well as himself, 
a purchaser could be found on any terms. 

The particular similarity between the Provincial Banks and the 
Bank of England, distinguished from the London Bankers, arises 
from their respectively issuing their notes by discounting bills, or 
on loans, at legal interest, by which they gain five per cent., while 
their real property is, or ought to be, if they possess any, vested in 
Government or other positive securities, and yielding as much more 
interest.— Provincia) Banks and the Bank of England being, then, 
neatly upon the same plan, similar circumstances in their conduct 
will have similar effects upon their respective customers, atid in 
their neighbourhood. 

Money cannot now be got in London on mortgage at legal 
interest: gross usury in the way of annuities, which a few years 
ago would have consigned the names of the parties to infamy, is 
now practised by some of the most opulent, and’ soisdisant’ re- 
spectable companies in London." What then would be the conse- 
quence should the Bank-of--Englandcease to discount bills ?— 
Could the business of London, accustomed to this accommodation, 
by which it has been so long supported, encouraged and increased, 
be carried on at all? Could any trade afford the usurious futerest 
required, and enormous charges for deeds and commission? Bad 
as such a state of things would be, it could not be comparatively 
worse than is exhibited in many parts of the kingdom at this 
instant, 

The cause of the very high rate of interest is evidently the. im- 
mense National Debt, which bas absorbed most of the dispoyable 
capital of the kingdom, not. employed in trade. Satisfied as the 
public creditor is with the security of the nation, and five per cent. 
interest, it is not to be expected that he would sell out his property 
vested in the stocks, to lend it on any personal, or even landed 
security, on legal interest; where, however secure his principal, 
the payment of bis interest could not be so exact; to which must 


' The following nota bene to an Insurance-Office advertisement appeared 
inthe Observer of Feb..23:— i 

“ Redeemable annuities on one or more lives, secured on real or funded 
property, are purchased by the Company on the most eligible terms.” 
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be added another most material consideration, the great probability 
of eventually increasing his capital by a rise in the Public Funds. 

If, then, pecuniary accommodation js not to be procured on 
mortgage at legal mterest in London, the great Money Mart, 
where the National Bank, and Bankers in general, are in good 
credit, it is not astonishing that the shock occasioned by the failure 
and discredit of the Provincial Banks, should have thrown so 
many parts of the country, under existing circumstances, into 
such a seemingly irretrievable state of distress, for want of a 
sufficiency of secure currency, so amply possessed by the metro- 

lis. 
wr is not to be denied that much and severe distress. has shown 
itself in London; but may not this, in a great measure, be attribu- 
ted to the destruction of trade and credit in the country? 

No arguments were necessary to prove, that the country has 
suffered to excess, from the deteriorated and worthless'paper cur- 
reucy with which an unprincipled set of men, calling themselves 
Bankers, had overwhelmed it,'- But, previously to submitting a 
Plan, by the adoption of which, I presume to think that every 
town, and even village in the kingdom, might, in respect to pecu- 
niary accommodation and secure circulating medium, be placed 
on as good a footing as the metropolis,—it seemed necessary to 
show, by the foregoing. observations, that the former are now 
totally deprived of such advantages. 





PLAN, 


1. would propose that facilities, should be giyen for, any. person 
possessing stock in the Goyernment funds, to transfer the same, 
or any part thereof, in trust, to some authorised public functio- 
nary or functionaries, as security for any promissory notes he might 
choose to issue. ; 

Thus ;, suppose an, office for the registration and, management 
of,such transfers be, established, under the controul.of the Ac- 
comptant-General, of the Court, of, Chancery,* A_B_ possessing 
10,000/. five per cent, stock, transfers the same to the said Ac- 
comptant General, in trust.as a security for 10,000/. in notes, 


" See note A. 

2 The Court of Chancery is offered 2s an example, because it is already 
in the habit of holding immense. sums in trust. Several other public 
Pe might answer the purpose as well, or'even the Bank of Eng- 
and itself, °' ta 
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which he means to issue payable-to bearer on demand. ‘On this 
transfer being made, and A B paying adequate ad valorem fees 
towards the support of such an establishment, the Accomptant- 
Geheral will be authorised to deliver to him printed notes of the 
foltowing, or any other form that legal advisers might better 
approve, to the amount of 10,0002., in such severai sums as A B 
might wish that amount to be divided. 


#£Ten ( Date) 

F promise to pay C D or bearer, on demand, the sum of ten 
pounds, as security for which I assign ten pounds five per cent. 
annuities, transferred for that purpose to the Accomptant General 
of the Court of Chancery. (Signed) A. B. 


I certify that A B has transferred to the Accomptant-General 
of the Court of Chancery, ten pounds foe per cent. annuities, as 
securily for the payment of this note, which will be transferred to 
the bearer in default of payment. (Signed) P. G. 


These notes" would, I conceive, $s all the solidity which 
those of the Bank of England do ‘the security of Government and 
that of the drawer ;) and they might be issued in discounting ‘bills, 
or by way of loan in ‘any part of the kingdom, with as much 
facility and benefit to the Public, as Bank of England ‘notes are 
in London. 

They would, in some degree, have an adyantage over the Bank 
of England notes for country circulation, inasmuch as’ their 
genuineness might be ascertained in that part of the country where 
they originate and are most likely to be kept im circulation, by 
reference to the drawer, as well as at the office in London ‘where 
the security for them is lodged. The want of some such ¢riterion in 
different parts of the country has been the cause of the’ insecure 
country notes being preferred to those of the Bank, which it was 
feared might be forged. i 

Private persons might lend such notes on security as well as 
bankers, or use them in payments to great advantage: ‘Thus, 
Suppose a person's dividend to amount to one thousand pounds, 
which he usually keeps by him for his current expenses, by imme- 
diately returning the dividend into stock, aiid taking wp secured 
notes for the amount, he economises ‘his property greatly by ‘its 
being made to yield him an interest till the time he has oceasion 
to expend it. And if, at the period of the ensuing dividend be- 


* They would be equal in value to gold; for gold coin of the same 
nominal value could produce no greater income than 5 per cent. 
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coming due, he has. any. surplus, this, at least, will have been 
producing interest in the funds where it remains. ao cd. 

That Provincial Banks issuing only these secured Notes would 
have a preference, there cannot be a shadow of doubt, nor is there 
reason to believe that any solid Bank would hesitate to adopt the 
measure ; for, although the profit. upon the circulation of such 
notes might not be so great as. upon an unlimited. number. issued 
without any security, still the profit would be sufficiently consider- 
able to induce competitors upon the new plan in every town in the 
kingdom ; and thus, without any compulsory or restrictive mea- 
sures on the part of Government towards existing Country Banks, 
considered by Adam Smith’ to be absolutely necessary for public 
security, a most cruel evil would be remedied, which has, m the 
course of the last twenty-five years, been the ruin of many thou- 
sands of the poor and middle. classes of society im the country, 
and at length has greatly contributed to plunge both agriculturist 
and manufacturers into one general abyss of misfortune. 

For example, suppose a new Bank established im a country 
town, which, together with its vicwity, requires a circulation of 
notes to the amount,of a hundred thousand pouads: what would be 
the probable profit? Four Gentlemen undertake the business, 
having each 25,0001. five per cent, stock, which may, for argu- 
ment sake, be supposed at par. “This stock they trapsfer in trust, 
and receive certified notes to the amount of their capital, which 
they issue on the securities at 5 per cent.; consequently, besides the 
dividends on. their stock, they get 5,000/, per annum by the issue 
of their paper. But, allowing one thousand per annum for 
expenses, and the: necessary cash to be kept in coffers yielding no 
interest, they,.will receive four thousand a year as the profit of a 
business which may be conducted, with less trouble or risk than 
any other where a capital is required. It should be observed, that, 
till the ‘Bank of England resumes payments in gold, the sum 
necessary to be kept om the premises would be very trifling, for 
these notes having an equal security with those of the Bank of 
England, there would be very little danger of a run upon the firm, 
The*profit from keeping drawing accounts I have not included, 
though it would.perhaps, at such an. establishment, be sufficient 
to defray the charges for which I have ,allowed the. thousand. per 
annum. Such a: Bank would not necessarily be confined to the 
issuing of notes to the amount of the 100,000/, they start with, as 
they themselves might procure money on the securities on which 
they had advanced‘their notes, and therewith purchase more stock 
and obtain more secured notes to circulate at interest. 


* See note B. 
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Persons travelling on the Continent, or going to our colonies in 
America, or the East Indies, would derive very considerable ad. 
vantage from the plan of security notes, Instead of selling out 
stock to obtain bills or letters of credit, which cannot be done 
without loss of the interest of money, at least during the voyage, 
they might leave their funds well secured at home, and probably 
sell their notes at a considerable premium when they arrived, as 
remittances to England. For instance, in Jamaica, bills on Eng- 
land are: generally at a premium of from ten to fifteen per cent., 
and are not made due till ninety days after sight, consequently, 
nearly five months must elapse before they are paid. A gentleman 
leaving London in April with 1000/. in notes, secured on stock, 
the dividend on which becomes due at Midsummer, instead of Bills 
or Letters of Credit, probably. arrives in June, sells bis notes, 
than which ‘a: more secure remittance cannot be obtained, at a high 
premium, they being payable at sight mstead of three months 
after, and gets his dividend on his stock to Midsummer. The 
difference to bim between this mode and bills taken from London, 
would be from 40/. to 50/., besides having the opportunity of keep- 
ing his: money at interest in the English stocks, if he should not 
have occasion to use his notes in Jamaica. 

There can be no doubt but these notes would be bought up 
with avidity in all the Britishcolonies,. particularly if some regula- 
tion were made by which the purchaser would be entitled to the 
future interest accruing on the stock. It seems evident that such 
regulations would enable the‘ colonists to realise, without risk, their 
property in England, which at present, for those in India particu- 
arly, is frequently difficult, expensive, and hazardous. 

It was at first:my- intention to have gone much, more iato particu- 
lars, and not only to ‘have detailed every circumstance which: I 
conceived necessary for carrying such a plan into immediate and 
complete execution, but to have enumerated the many other 
momentous advantages which in.my view would accrue. to, the 
nation and the public in general from its adoption: however, upon 
reconsideration. I am ‘of opinion that the Sketch I have given >is 
sufficient to show the possibility of remedying: the evil, and im some 
degree rendering that.very. considerable proportion of the capital 
of the kingdom, which hasbeen borrowed for the use of the.state, 
and consequently withdrawn ‘froin Agricultare, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, still available for public accommodation, by-re- 
newiug, through. its means, the “grand wheel of circulation,” which, 
fromr the rottenness, of its: materials, has been: rapidly. decaying, 
and has now hardly more'than one cog ‘left that can be depended 
upou. 

Few persons commence business in any way without a great 
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proportion of borrowed capital; but the State, as I have before 
observed, has borrowed nearly all that is to be lent; and therefore, 
till something be done to release, or render it available to the 
enterprising, ingenious, and industrious, there will be the less 
chance of our manufacturers being able, as forinerly, to undersell 
in foreign markets, or our agricultufists to increase the prodace of 
the land now under cultivation, or extend their exertions to the 
MANY MILLIONS of uncultivated acres capable of giving employ- 
ment and subsistence 'to the immensely increased, and still increas- 
ing, population of the einpire. 


EB 


_ Asthe Author means to pursue the subject occasionally (if it be necessary) 
till this or some better plan, for the security and accommodation, of the 
country, shall have been universally.adopted, he wall be. thankful for, any 
hints or.information, that be may be favored with; particularly, as to the 
present state of banking in the different towns; what places stand in'most 
needof solid banking establishments; the causes and effects of the failures 
that have taken place; and indeed any communications that may serve fur 
a History of the Provincial Banking System: which may be addressed free 
of postage. 








NOTES. 
Note (A.) 


It has beer estimated, that since the commencement of the war with 
France, in 1793, country bankers), and other petty issuers of local notes, 
have failed forthe amount of at least rarRTY MILLIONS STERLING, @ SUR 
nearly as great asthe whole secure citculating medium of the country used 
to be, previously to that period. It should be recollected that “ those blood- 
suckers” had absotbed most of the'gold currency that used: te: circulate in 
the country, by substituting their small notes, many yeats before gold 
hecame.scarce! in London, or the Bank.of England. suspended cash pay- 
ments, and, began to issue one and two pound notes, There are the strong- 
est grounds for believing that these measures would never have become 
Necessary on the part of the Bank, had ‘not the small country motes been 
thus substituted ‘for gold and. silver, in almost all parts of the kingdom, 
excepting Lobdon and its immediate vicinity. : 

Had the Bank been, obliged to continue replacing the drain of the precious 
metals,-occasioned by, such bankers, it must soon have exhausted its 
coffers, and been ultimately reduced to as insolvent a state.as most of them, 
by being obhged 'to purchase bullion at 20 or 25 per ceut. above the Miut 
price; to supply coin. which would have disappeared as suor. as issued. 

It seems impossible that a currency of gold and silver should be maiptain- 
ed in any country where specious adventurers may, through the folly or 
infatuation of the public, be suffered to substitute for it their insecure pro- 
missory notes, It would appear, therefore, that the Bank of England 
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cannot, with safety to itself, or benefit to the nation, resume payments in 
cash, till such a reformation takes place in the system of provincial banking, 
as will give that paper a palpable security. 

That there are in the kingdom many solid private banking establish. 
ments, conducted by men of -gréat opulence and probity, is very certain, 

. and these persons could be put to no material inconvenience by giving their 
notes the evident and tangible security so desirable. 

They cannot be making greater interest than may be obtained in the 
Public Funds, of the money whith their notes represent, without rr 
ing it, hazardously in trade, usury, or speculation of some kind, and if they 
do this, it must be evidently at the risk of those who possess their paper. 
The measure. proposed will, therefore, form a test of solvency and pru- 
dence, adding at he same time to the respectability and consequence of 
those who adopt it, and affording just grounds for suspecting the solidity of 
those who do not. , 


At His late Majesty’s accession to the throne there was 




































































gold in circulation - - - - - - + £.25,000,000 
From ‘the year 1760 to 1773, there was coined ~ - 10,000,000 
From.177$ to 1777 - - - - - - - 20,447,002 
Fromiv?7to1778 3 3- - - + + + » $8,881,936 
















£. 89,278,238 


In place of the much greater part of this immense sum, in the precious 
metal, the country possesses nothing but the notes of private baykers, 
bearing no other evident security than their ‘ promise to pay.’ The increase 
in the circulation of the Bank of England notes has borne no a to 
the abstraction of the gold curreticy; for of'the’25 millions of ‘thuse notes 
now out, only the 9 millions of 1/. and 9/. notes can be said to standin the 
stead of the gold; consequently it,is evident, that it is’ the country 
paper that has-so, injuriously, displaced'.the coin—injuriously, it must; be 
nowledged, as long as that_ medium possesses no other security, than it 
has hitherto done, when it is considered that the failures have on an 
average amounted for many years past to upwards of a million a year. 


Note (B.) 















































“To restrain private people, it yp Ae? said, from receiving in paymeot 
the promissory notes of a° banker, for any ‘sum, whether great or small, 
when they themselves are willing to' receive them; ‘or to restrain a banker 
from issumg such notes, when all his neighbours..are willing to accept of 
them, is a manifest violation of that natural liberty which it is the. proper 
business of law not to infringe but to support. Such regulations may, no 
doubt, in ‘some respect be considered a violation of ia liberty: But 
those ‘éxettions ‘of the natural liberty of afew individuals, which «might 
endariger the security of' the whole'society, areand ought to be restrained 
by the laws of all governments, of the most free, as well as of the most 
despotical. The obligation of, building party-walls, in order to prevent 
the communication of fire, is a violation of natural liberty, i 
the > Fre with the régulations of the banking trade which are here 






























































“A paper money consisting in bank-notes, issued by penpte of undoubted 
credit, payable upon demand without any conditiou, and in fact always 
readily paid as sooit as presented, is, in every respect, equal in value to gold 
and silyer money.”—A. Smitn’s Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 489. 
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Provineial Banking. 


APPENDIX. 


Abstract of a Bill to authorise Bankers, in England and Ireland, 
to issue and circulate Promissory Notes, secured upon a Depesit 
of Public Funds, or other Government Securities, 10th April, 
1818. 


The Preamble of the Intended Act stated, that, Whereas the 
Circulation of Promissory Notes, by Bankers in- England and 
Ireland, the Payment whereof shall be secured on the osit of 
Property vested in certain Public Stocks or Funds, or other 
Government Securities, will be highly beneficial to the internal 
Trade and Commerce of the Kiegdon : 

And whereas by an Act passed in the Seventeenth year of the 
Reign of His present Majesty, intituled, “ An Act for farther 
restraining the Negotiation of Promissory Notes and Toland Bills 
of Exchange, under a limited Sum, within that part of Great Bri- 
tain'called England,” the Negotiation: of Promissory Notes and 
{nland' Bills of Exchange in England, for Twenty’ Shillings and 
ores Five Pounds, is restrained, in manier in the said Act pro- 
vided : 

And whereas by an Act made in the Thirty-seventh year of the 
Reign of His present Majesty, the said recited Act of the Seven. 
teenth year, so far as the same relates to the making void, or to 
the restraining the publishing or uttering and negotiating of Pro- 
missory Notes, Drafts or Undertakings in writing, payable on 
demand to the Bearer thereof, for any Sum less than the Sum of 
Five Pounds in the whole, was suspended for the ‘period in the 
said Act mentioned : ) 

And whereas the period of such Suspension was by an Act 
passed in the Fifty-sixth year of His Majesty’s Reign, continued 
until two years ‘after the expiration ofthe Restriction upon Pay- 
ments in Cash by the Bank of England ; 

That after a time to be fixed, the Restriction of 17 G. 3, c. 30, 
shall be repealed, as to all Notes under 5/. issued under the 
Authority of this Act, in manner and under the Regulauons herein- 
miseth mentioned, by Bankers duly licensed or registered accordifig 
to Law. 
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That Bankers desirous of issuing Notes secured on their Pro. 
perty, vested in certain Public Funds, may apply at the Bank of 
England or treland, or South Sea House in London, to transfer 
such Funds to the Commissioners. for the Reduction of the 
National Debt; and thereupon, and upon such Banker or Bank- 
ers transferring sugh Stocks, Funds or Annuities, or any part there- 
of, inthe Books of the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England, or Bank of Ireland, or South Sea House, respectively, 
into the names of the said Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt; in a special Account to be opened at the said 
Banks and South Sea House respectively, for the purposes of this 
Act, it shall and. may be lawful for the Governor or Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of England or I[reland, or South, Sea 
Company, for the time being, respectively, and they are hereby 
respectively authorised and required, to grant a Certificate to. the 
Banker or Bankers, or other Person or Persons, making such 
Transfer, directed to the said Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt (and which Certificate shall be also according to 
a Form which shall be established by the said Governor and .Com- 
pany of the Bank of England, Ireland, and South Sea Company, 
respectively, and shall be the same in all cases,) and such Certifi- 
cate shall state, that the Personor Persons therein mentioned, hath 
or have transferred the Stocks, Funds or Annuities, thereip de- 
scribed, to the said Commissioners, for the Reductionof the National 
Debt, for the. purposes of this Act, 

That the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt 
shall establish Offices or appoint Agents in London and Dublin 
for the purposes of this Act, and keep proper Books, &c. there for 
the purposes of This Act, and relating. respectively to. the several 
Stocks, Funds or Annuities, or other Government Securities, to:be 
transferred. or deposited for the purposes of this Act. 

That on production of Certificates of ‘Transfer of Stock at suck 
Offices, the Sums so transferred shall be placed to the account,of 
the Proprietors in the Books of the Commissioners, 

That after.a date to be fixed, Bankers may deposit Exchequer 
or Treasury Bills with the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, for the purpose of issuing Notes on the Security 
thereof, and that the said Commissioners shall, upon such Deposit 
or Assignment, write or cause to be written into the Books of the 
said Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, to be 
kept.at such Offices for that purpose, the Principal Sums specified 
and contained in all and every such Exchequer or Treasury Bill or 
Bills so deposited or assigned, in the name or names, or to the ac- 
count of the Party or Parties depositing or assigning the same; 
and every Deposit and Assignment of such Bills shall be made in 
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such manner and‘ form, and under such Rules, Regulations and 
Restrictions, as the said Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt shall for that purpose think fit to make, order 
and appoint, from time to time, in that behalf. 

That Bankers having transferred such Stock, or deposited such 
Bills, may make out Notes under 5/. and not less than 20s. to the 
Amount of half the Capital of the Stock, or the whole Principal 
of the Treasury Bills so deposited or assigned by such Banker or 
Bankers respectively ; and the said Notes shall be in the form of 
Notes usually given by any such licensed or registered Banker or 
Bankers in England or Ireland respectively, or in such other Form 
as the said Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt 
shall think fit to direct; and every such Note shall be made payable 
tothe Bearer on demand, and shall be signed and subscribed by 
er.on behalf of the Banker or Bankers so having transferred such 
Stock, or deposited or assigned such. Bills, and shall be made 
payable at some Place or Places in England and Ireland respect- 
ively, to be mentioned and specified in every such Note; and every 
such Note shall be subject and liable to such Stamp Duty as Notes 
of the like Amount reissuable by Bankers in England or Ireland, 
respectively, are subject and liable to, under any Act or Acts in 
foree at the time of the passing of this Act. 

That previous to sach Notes being issued or circulated by Bank- 
ers, they shall be entered and registered at the Offices of the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, for the pur- 
poses of this Act, on Payment of 2s. 6d. per cent on’Stock,' and 
5s.-on Exchequer Bills, or Treasury Bills, so deposited by such 
Banker or Bankers ; and all such Notes shall and’ may be issued 
aiid circulated, and shall and may be reissued and reissuable by 
such Bankers, from time to time, after payment thereof, as often 
as shall be thought fit in England, and atany time within the term 
of years from the date’ thereof in freland, in such 
manner as Notes of the like amount are allowed to be issued or 
reissued by Bankers in England and Ireland respectively, under any 
Act or Acts in force immediately before the passing of this Act. 

That when Notes are presented for payment, they may either 
be paid by the Banker, or be assigned ‘by Indorsement for Pay- 
ment at the Office of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt,’ for the purposes of this Act, in London’ or Dub- 
lin, as the case shall require. 

That Commissioners, in case ofNotes issued on Deposit of 
Stock, and presented to them, shall either sell sufficient Stock of 
the'Party, or transfer a like Amount to their General: Account, 
and pay the Notes, which shall be cancelled, but that the Capital 
of Stock transferred shall in'no case exceed twice the amoutt of 
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the Notes, and if such Portion of Capital is not sufficient to 

the Notes, the Holders: may take such Portion of Stock im satig. 
faction; or otherwise it shall be transferred im part payment, and 
the Holders may proceed at Law for the Balance within One 
Month; on failure of which, such Transfer shall be taken and 
pleadable as a satisfaction. 

And that for the ascertaining the Price at which such Stocks, 
Funds or Annuities, shall and may be so transferred by the said 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, in_pay- 
ment and satisfaction of any such Notes in manner aforesaid, the 
Chashier or Cashiers of the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England and Bank of Ireland, and of the South Sea Company 
respectively, shall, and they are "hereby required, on every day on 
which any such Stocks, Funds or Annuities transferrable at the 
said Banks, and at the South Sea House respectively, shall have 
been bought at either of the said Banks or South Sea House re- 
spectively, to cause an Account to be made out of the average 
Price at which such Stocks, Funds or Annuities respectively, shall 
have been bought on such day; and in case no Purchase shall 
have been made of any such Stocks, Funds or Aunuities, such 
Account shall state, that no such Purchase was made of such 
Stocks, Funds or Annuities, or that the Books of the said Stocks, 
Funds or Annuities were shut; and the said Account shall be 
transmitted to the said Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, at their Offices in London or Dublin respectively, 
for the purposes of this Act, and shall be put up in some conspicu- 
ous place in the said Office, in order that the same may be seen. by 
all Persons concerned ; and in every case where any such Stocks, 
Funds or Annuities, shall be so transferred by the said Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, in payment or 
satisfaction of any such Note or Notes, in manner by this Act direct- 
ed, such Transfer shall be made according to the average price (to 
be ascertained as aforesaid) of such Stocks, Funds or Annuities, 
on the day next preceding that on which such Note-or Notes was 
or were: produced at the Office of the said Commissioners, in case 
there shall/have been any Sale or Purchase at the Bank of England 
or Ireland, or South Sea House respectively, of Stock of the like 
descriptions ‘on such day, or otherwise on the nearest 
day on which there shall have been any Sale or Purchase at the 
said Banks or South Sea House respectively, of Stock of the like 

, as that to be so transferred by the said Commissioners, 
acc to the directions of this Act. 

GisetoionscaD Steals tnacbes it: of Ex r Bills, 
the Commissioners may sell such or pay the Notes, and 
put the: Amoniat 40 the debit of the ‘Party, and that the Surplus 
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(if any) of Exchequer Bills sold shall be put. to the credit of the 
y by whom such Exchequer or Treasury Bill or Bills shall 
ave beer assigned or deposited as aforesaid ; anc it shall and may 
be lawful for the said Commissioners to apply such excess im or 
towards the payment of any other Note or Notes issued by the same 
person, on the deposit of any Exchequer Bilis or ‘Treasury Bills, 
and which may at any time afterwards be presented for payment 
at the Office of the said Commissioners; and all such Notes so paid 
shall be cancelled or destroyed, and shall not be reissued or reissu- 
able after such payment thereof, 

That if the Banker liable refuses to indorse the Note for pay- 
mént by the Conimissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
the'iholder® may protest the same, and the Commissioners shall 
ptoveed in satisfying the same accordingly. 

"That ‘in'case of ‘Bankrtiptcy, the claims of the Commissioners 
for the Redaction of the National Debt, and of the holders. of 
Circulating Notes, shall have preference on the Stock, &t. trans- 
ferred and deposited, over those of all other creditors, 

«Phat wherever the whole of the Circulating Fund ‘Notes, en- 
téred ‘and ‘registeréd ‘at any or either of the Offices of the said 
Commissioners for the'Reduction of the’ National Debt, for the 
purposes of'this Act, to'any Banker or Bankers having transferred 
any‘ Stoeks; Funds, or Annuities, to the said Commisijoners, or 
having! deposited or'‘assigned any Exchequer Bills‘ or Treasury 
Billssunder the provisions’ of this Act, stialt be returned and delivered 
upat’ such Office, by or ow behalf of the Banker or Bankers who 
shail have so'transferréd such Stocks,°Funds, or Annuities, or shall 
bave ideposited or assigned stich Exchequer Bills or Treasury Bills, 
orithe ‘personal Representatives of such Banket or Bankefs, or shall 
be:-paid and satisfied by the said Commissioners, in manner required 
by this “ct, it shall:and ‘may ‘be lawful for the said Commissioners, 
and they ure-hereby authorised and required,’to retransfer and deliver 
up to such Banker or Bankers, of his of their Representatives, all 
such: Stocks, Funds, .or Anntities,or Exchequer or Treasery Bills, 
respectively, as shall have been so tratisferred to or'deposited with 
the:saxd Commissioners’ by-such! Banker or Bavikers, ‘for the’ pur- 
poses of this. Act, or so invch of such Stocks, Funds, or Annuities, 
or. Bilis, as shall not have beew applied by the’said' Commissioners 
in-or towards payment or satisfaction of any'such Circulating Fund 
Notes, aceorduig to the directions of this Act ; and that on payment 
of any quantity of Notes, the Commissioners may retransfer’ twice 
the amount of Stoc. and deliver up the whole amount of Exchequer 
Bills; and in case any such Notes shall be lost, mislaid or destroyed, 
then it shall and may be,lawful for the said Commissioners, in their 
discretion, On satisfactory proof of such circumstance, to retransfer 
VOL. XVILI. Pai. NO. XXXV. E 
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and deliver up to the Banker or Bankers, or his or their Repre- 
sentatives, liable to the payment of such Notes, the whole or any 
part of the capital of such Stocks, Funds, or Annuities, or the whole 
or any part of such Exchequer Bills or Treasury Bills, as shall be 
subject to the payment of such Notes so lost, muislaid or destroyed, 
according to the directions of this Act; or to permit new Notes to 
the amount of the Notes so lost, mislaid or destroyed, to be issued 
in lieu thereof, upon such Security, in either case, and under and 
subject to such Rules, Regulations and Restrictions, as to the said 
Commissioners shall seem fitting and convenient, for the avoiding 
of any loss by the payment of any such Notes so lost, mislaid or 
destroyed. 

That Dividends on Stock transferred under this Act, shall be 
paid to Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
and by them to the proprietors, deducting for Expenses of this 
Act. 

That Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt 
may renew Exchequer Bills when paid off. 

That a receipt for principal and interest of Bills paid off, shall 
be given by a person appointed by Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt. 

And that the interest received by Commissioners on Exchequer 
Bills shall be paid to the party depositing them ; deducting so 
much as shall be enjoined, for the purpose of paying the expenses 
incurred by the Commissioners in carrying into executivn the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

That the Treasury may advance Money to Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the Natioval Debt, for Expenses of executing this Act; 
o a to be repaid by Transfer Fee and Deduction out of Divi- 

lends, &c. 

That Duplicates may be granted of Certificates lost or de- 
— and security be given against the production of the ori- 
ginal. 

That persons counterfeiting Certificates, Notes, &c. be deemed 
guilty of Felony. : 

That no Fee be taken for delivering or receiving any Certificate 
under Penalty of 20/. ye : 

And that annual accounts of Stock transferred, and Notes issued 
under this Act, shall be laid before Parliament. 
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PREFACE. 


Tur Essay on Criminal Jurisprudence attempted in the fol- 
lowing pages, owes its origin to a plan which the Author, with 
some other persons, entertained a few years since, of promot- 
ing a settlement of English emigrants in South America. For 
this purpose, rules for conduct, and for protection against dis- 
orders were necessary. The English laws appeared to be 
any thing but an intelligible and easy guide on the occasion, 
The other codes of Europe were generally unsatisfactory, and 
even the French penal code ; although a vast improvement in 
criminal jurisprudence was thought to be deficient in that 
systematic and luminous arrangement of which the subject was 
capable. The measures taken by government to facilitate the 
emigration of our unemployed and suffering countrymen, su- 
| ar the necessity of promoting the settlement in South 

erica; but as the necessity of a revision of the English 
penal laws is acknowledged by all, this work has been pur- 
sued in the hope that it might throw some useful light on the 
subject. 

The author does not flatter himself that he has elicited a sys- 
tem of criminal law which is free from error. He is quite sure 
from the extensiveness of his task, that his propositions must 
fail to embrace several points of importance, and in other in- 
stances, that the rules offered are capable of a still more con- 
densed, or of a clearer expression, but he believes that much 
of what will appear wanting on a first reading, will be found 
to be sufficiently provided for on a more careful sal, and 
that other expressions which at first seem redundant, will, on 
further acquaintance, be admitted to be necessary. He has 
bestowed more pains frequently in endeavouring to condense 
the meaning of a long expression into a few words, than would 
have been required to extend the description to the dimen- 
sions of a folio page. His attempt is now before the public, 
and he will deem himself well recompensed for the trouble he 
has taken, if the hints furnished shall stimulate abler minds to 
take up the subject, and shall Jead to the establishment of that 
most important, but much neglected desideratum, a simple, 
clear, and equitable, system of Criminal Jurisprudence. 





CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DEFECTS OF THE PENAL LAWS 
OF ENGLAND. 


Tue laws of England are grown into such an immeasurable 


chaos of wisdom, error, and verbosity, that the longest life, 
the best judgment, and the most retentive memory, devoted to 
their study, are insufficient to collect, digest, and retain the 
ponderous mass. 

Such is the declared opinion of the most eminent legal au- 
thorities, yet the law presumes that every man has knowledge 
of all the laws which govern him, a fiction which reason re- 
jects as impossible. If, indeed, our penal laws proceeded up- 
on a breach of the rules of moral duties to a consistent system 
of proportionate penalties, it might be presumed that the 
citizen alive to the one, would know how to estimate the 
other ; but the fact is very much otherwise. d 

Innocent, nay commendable acts, in some instances, incur 
penalties, and deep vice in others is free from legal censure. 
Considering, therefore, the inconvenient immensity and ac- 
knowledged imperfection of our laws, and also their pernicious 
effect upon the good order and happiness of society, there 
may be no very unpardonable presumption in relieving the 
subject from professional trammels, and treating it as a sci- 
ence subject to the investigations of plain sense, and capable 
of being restored to the principles of plain dealing. 

These principles indicate, that there is no better reason for 
enveloping rules of conduct in a peculiar and intricate verbage, 
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which requires an apprenticeship to understand, than there 
was in former times to write laws in a language unintelligible 
to those who were to be guided by them; nor more sense or 
honesty in distending laws with needless distinctions and 
tautology of expression, than in mixing up (according to a 
practice of physic now happily exploded, ) thirty or forty diffe- 
rent nasty things, to make “ a souveraine remedie.” 

Truth has dispelled the mysteries of the Magi, the charm- 
monger, the relic-monger, and the soothsayer; may it also divest 
the law of our great country of the mystery jargon under 
which it is now disguised, and exhibit it in its simple and 
unaffected shape, as the friend and assistant of morality, simi- 
lar in form, feature, and proportion, although endowed with 
the air and authority of command. 

Mr. Evans, the learned compiler of the statutes, thus alludes 
to the ee es a philosophical revision of the laws:—* It 
certainly is di t to edadarve tpon what principles it should 
be assumed, that while other science has been progressive, 
aiid has followed the course of observation and expe- 
rience, in the correction of errors, and the extension of useful 
discovery, the sciences of legislation and jurisprudence should 
alone be considered as stationary or retrograde.” 

The enlightened Dugald Stewart, in ms “ Elements of the 


Philosophy of the Human Mind,” adds his testimony in favor 
of a simplified system of laws :—“ Among the many circum- 
stances favorable to human happiness in the present state of 
the world (he says), the most important, perhaps, is, that the 
same events which have conttibuted to loosen the foundations 
of the ancient fabrics of despotism, have made it practicable 
in a‘much a degree than it ever was formerly, to reduce 


the principles of me to a science, and to anticipate the 
probable course of popular opinion. It is easy for the states- 
man to form to himself a dis’ and steady idea of the alti- 
mate objects at which a wise legislator ought to aim, and to 
foresee that modification of the social order to which human af- 
fairs have of themselves a tendency to approach, and therefore 
his practical ity and address are limited to the cate of 
accomplishing the important ends which he has in view, as ef- 
fectually and ow! as is consistent with the quiet of indivi- 
— ,and with the rights arising from actual establish- 
ments. 
** In order to lay a solid foundation for the science of 
politics, the first step ought to be to ascertain that form of 
rete peng is perfectly agreeable to nature and justice, 
and what are the principles of legislation necessary for main- 
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tating if. Nor is the inquiry so difficult as might at first be 
apptehended, for it might be easily shewn that the greater 
part of the political disorders which exist among mankind, 
do not arise from a want of foresight in politicians which has 
reridered their laws too general, but from their having trusted 
too little to the operation of those stmple institutions which 
nature and justice recommend, and, of consequence, that as soci- 
ety advances to its perfection, the number of laws may be expected 
fo DIMINISH instead of increasing, and the science of legislation 
to be gradaally simplified.” 

The great Lord Chancellor Bacon, in his History of Govern- 
ments, thus deprecates the loquacity and prolixity with 
which the laws were drawn up even in his day; (what would 
he say to our modern laws; a paving act for example 7?) ““ We 
at present (he says) treat of the obscurity which arises from 
their ill description, and approve not the /oquacity and prolixity 
how used in drawing up the laws, which in no degree obtains 
what is intended, but rather the contrary; for whilst it endea- 
vours to comprehend and express all particular cases in apposite 
atid proper diction(as expressing greater certainty from thence) 
it ratses numerous questions ABOUT TERMS, which render the true 
and teal design of the law more difficult to come at, througly a 
huddle of words. Upon the multiplication of penal laws Lord 
Bacon thus éxpresses himself :— The prophet says, ‘ it shall 
tain snares upon them,’ but there are no worse snares than 
the sriares of laws, especially the penal, which growing exces- 
stve in number, and useléss through time, prove not a /anthorn, 
but nets to the feet.” Tlie illustrious author proceeds, “ But 
if laws heaped upon laws, shall swell to such a vast bulk, 
and labor under such confusion as render it expedient to 
treat them anew, and reduce them into one soundand ser- 
viceable corps, it becomes a work of the utmost imper- 
tance, déserving fo be deemed heroical; and let the authors 
of it be ranked among legislators, and the restorers of states 
and empirés.” 

This great man little thought that laws would continue fo 
be heaped upon laws, antil the present day, without any adé- 
quate effort being made to relieve the public from the mon- 
strous pile, and out of the heferogencow? materials to form 
one sound and serviceable corps.” 

There are now upwards of 750 Acts of PARLIAMENT appli- 
cable to criminal law, besides neatly 400. which relate to pro- 
ceedings before justices of the pedce. These which are called 
Statute laws, it must be recollected, are only that part of the law 
which consists of alterations of, or additions to, the Common or 
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unwritten law—what the Common law is we learn by infe- 
rence from the decisions of the courts as they fluctuate upon 
particular cases. The decisions, with the proceedings leading 
to them, are published by individuals under the name of Re- 
ports. ‘These voluminous acts, and still more voluminous 
reports, compose a boundless field for uncertainty and conten- 
tion, and any thing but a clear and distinct guide to the 
people, “ whose lives and fortunes are subject to them.” 

A great part of this mischief arises from the practice of 
making successive acts of parliament on one subject, the latter 
acts being to amend preceding acts, without repealing such 
preceding acts; whence it is very common to find contra- 
dictory laws on the same subject, and to hear the courts oc- 
cupied in weighing authorities, principles, and analogies, to 
find out, or guess, which ought to prevail. 

The ponderous, obsolete, and intricate verbage of these acts 
it is difficult to assign satisfactory reasons for, but much of it 
necessarily arises from the preambles, forms, explanations, 
and provisions to each, being set forth in each separately, in- 
stead of such general provisions and forms being laid down 
as fundamental definitions and general rules, common to all, 
and therefore unnecessary to be inserted in each separate act 
of parliament. 

The inconsistency in the distribution of penalties, and impunity 
among offences of similar hues, but under different circum- 
stances, is very remarkable. For instance—If a man, from 
a shop, warehouse, or stable, privately steal any goods of the 
value of 5s., the penalty is death; but he may break into 
a garden, even in the night time, and privately steal flowers toa 
much greater value, free from any penalty.' Ifaman steal a 
dog, two justices are to fine him from 20/. to 50/. or imprison 
him from 12 to 18 months, and to cause him to be publicly 
whipped, within the three days following their conviction. 
Against such conviction he may appeal to the justices. in 
quarter session, but not until after fourteen days, i. e. not 
till the whipping at least is over. If the dog is stolen by a servant 
to whom it has been entrusted, he is subject to no penalty. 
If a man is guilty of moying his ashes (his own property) 
from one of his houses.or shops to another, he is subject to 
a fine of 10/. for evéry basket-full he moves ; but if a man gains 
admission into the house of another, as tenant, and steals 
therefrom the doors, sashes, and fixtures, he is subject to no 
penalty. Ifa distressed man, to raise four or five shillings, tells 


* Since this paragraph was written, two acts of parliament have mended 
the eontrasted errors. 
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another a falsehood, he is liable to transportation; but if a 
man of consequence by similar means cheats another of 
as many thousand pounds, it may be deemed no offence.* 
If a man gives his neighbours warning, that a thief or swind- 
ler is coming amongst them, he is liable to the penalties of 
fine and imprisonment as a libeller, and it is an aggravation 
of his offence if the information be strictly true ; but a gentle- 
man at the bar, or in the House of Commons, may, in open 
court, publish to the world the most groundless aspersions 
against respectable persons with impunity. 

But if is in the disposition of the punishment of death, that 
the common sense and feelings of society are chiefly offended. 
So strangely apportioned is the penalty in many cases, that 
prosecutors shrink from their task, and allow offenders to es- 
cape with impunity. Witnesses in pious perjuries. speak not 
the truth, and juries find false verdicts to save lives which the 
law declares forfeit, but which their honest judgments tell 
them it would be injustice and cruelty to take away. 

The penalties of the law are also in some instances as equi- 
‘vocally executed, as they are unwisely apportioned. Punishments 
are very frequently executed or forborne, not according to the 
law and its judgments, as declared in court, but according to 
the views of some invisible persons out of it. 

/We also see that an unaided novice sentenced to prison 
suffers the austerities of the prison, where there are any aus- 
terities left; but a practised convict, who has not entered the . 
prison empty handed, or who has the support of accomplices 
from without, may feast upon luxuries, enjoy good clothing 
and lodging, and see his friends daily. 

In considering the instruments of punishment as now adminis- 
tered, we cannot fail to be struck with the effect of the new 
lights which have been shed on prison discipline during the last 
twenty or thirty years. ‘ 

During these years prisons, from being dreary and miserable 
abodes, have become spacious, commodious, and agreeable ; 
the offensive term prison has been mollified into the milder 


* At the Insolvent Debtors’ Court at the Westminster Sessions-house, on 
October 14th, 1818, Colonel Gould’s discharge was opposed, on the ground of 
his having obtained 1000/. upon the false pretence of securing it on money 
belonging to him in the funds, he having no money in the funds. The ob- 
jection, however, was rejected, upon an assumed rule of law, that, due dili- 
pee had not been used by the sufferer to discover the truth; and the Co- 

jonel was set at liberty. Pour days after, in the same building, the author 
was present, when a man was charged with borrowing 4s. upon a pretence 
of wanting it to give change to a customer in a neighbouring street, which 
retence was afterwards found to be false. In this case, the rule of law 
fore assumed went for nought, and the man was transported. 
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names, House of Correction, Penitentiary, &c.; the tender feel- 
ings of the humane have been under a continual state of ex. 
citement, to improve the unpleasantness of imprisonment, and 
the hard eamings of the honest and industrious have been 
drained to supply the means of rendering punishment com- 
fortable! During these years, also, the alarming increasé of 
crimes has been a subject of continual lamentation with the 
ptblic. The coincidence is not an accidental one, it is evi- 
detitly that of cause and effect. ‘Thata houseless, naked, and 
starving man should be tempted to relieve his wants by 
acts of dishonesty, when, if detected and convicted, the pe- 
nalty is good lodging, good bedding, warm clothing, éxcel- 
lent food, cheerful society, the daily visits of friends, the 
condolence and tender treatment of superiors, and light work, 
or nowork at all, is only what might be expected. Instances 
ate frequent in which the accused candidly say, that they 
were starving and “committed the theft to get into the House of 
Correction.” 

The niatter of stirprise is, when we view the wretchedness 
im which so matry hard-working men and theit families drag 
On existence, that a regard for good character, and a love of 
independence, should indwce them still to continue honest, 
and work their emaciated frames to the very bones, while 
such excellent fare waits upon their choice if they will only 
condéscend to be dishonest. The wonder, however, is ra- 
pidly nr nee much as the face of the cotntry is altered 
by the immense buildings going forward, for the better ac- 
eonimodation of criminals, they do not expand equally with 
the demand for places.- In districts where a Kittle ofd prison 
was seldom half occupied, extensive buildings under the new system 
ate found to be always full, and in want of additions, while can- 
didates for admission infest our streets and prefer their claims 
upon our persons and our property in swarms, and at noon day. 

That the motives of the leaders of the new system have been 

ones, is not questioned, but that their endeavours are use- 
tothe public, or to the objects of their solicitude, is wholly de- 
nied. Where shall we discover one good result from their ex- 
pensive projects? While gratifying the tenderness of their hearts 
by rendering the criminal comfortable, they have hoped to 
render him also réligious, honest, industrious. Vain attempt ! 
convicts may be taught a demure air, and to make hypo- 
eritical professions of sorrow and amendment: a spurious 
artificial religion may also be infused into some of them, as 
much at least as will encourage them in the idea that 
through faith they may avoid fdture punishment for their 
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crimes. Some, we have accordingly fownd, go to their ve- 
catioti of thieving, with relizious tracts in one pocket and in- 
straments of death in another. Others have been discovered 
at prayers, ot at meeting, immediately after having committed 
atarbatous murder, and numbers have been heard in their 

to execution shouting, “glory, glory,” &c. and exulting in a 

f that theit crimes on earth will be followed by endless 


joys hereafter. But where are the men who from being convicted 


teves have become honest and useful citizens? Alas, “‘ oncé a 
thief always a thief,” is the sad rule of the convicted! The 
loss Of honest charactet with men, as of vittuows character 
with women, is seldom tedeemable. Alike they feel them- 
selves to be outcasts from the respectable part of the com- 
wiunity, and, according to constitution and circumstatices, 
pine or riot under the infamy of their new condition. Com- 
mixed, as that infamy now is, with condolence and comforts, 
they feel less inclination to shun if‘orturn fromit than formerly. 
Comfortably fed on the ready provided bread of dishonesty, 
they are willing soto feed on rather than torenew endeavours 
to earn their daily bread by hard labor. Indeed the discourses 
they hear, and the acquaintances they make, in prison, disqualify 
them for a return to honest pursuits. There the youth whe 
in an unguarded moment has pilfered some trifling artiéle, 
the man who has committed an act of dishonesty to relievea 
pressing want, and the clown who has been enticed into the 
commission of a ctime by an old offender or a comnmion 
informer, are mixed with and compelled to hear the discourse 
ef hardened thieves—their contrivances, their daring, their 
hair-breadth scapes, and their jollity, are recounted, compared, 
and often lighted ap with the fire of genius and talent; they 
are interested, amased, instructed; their outcast condition is 
seen tohave chatnis of its own, which they never thought of; 
they think lightly of their offences when they see that all 
around them have done the same, and are still comfortable 
and merty, and from having entered their prison bowed down 
with shame and compunction, they come out of it reconciled 
to the abode, loud im the praise of its comforts, and qua- 
lified by what they have learnt to engage in a series of higher 
crimes against the peace of society ! 

And if the hearts of some few criminals be sincerely turn- 
ed during the term of prison association, and prison mstruc- 
tions, who will repose confidence in them? who will employ 
them ? who will deal with them ?—Scarcely none but those 
whose dealings are of an illicit nature. Even if the crifiinal 
eoncetls the disgrace he has undergone, and re-establishes 
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himself in an honest line of life, his prison acquaintances 
find him out, and drain his earnings from him, or drive him 
away. There is a sort of commonwealth assumed am 
the criminal and profligate. Those who are in luck are sure 
to be beset by their destitute or greedy associates, and com- 
pelled to supply their demands under pain of impeachment, 
exposure, or violence. Thus a man who has been initiated 
into prison assOciations, must go on in the course he has 
entered, the bad acquaintance there formed will not quit him, if 
he would quit them! 

But the new system aims at creating habits of industry in 
the convicts while under confinement, and thereby expects 
to qualify them to gain their living by hard labor after their 
discharge. The labor of prisoners, however, is at best 
mere play, in comparison with the intense persevering atten- 
tion, and the laborious efforts, to which men are driven to sup- 
port their families by honest means. The loitering employ- 
ment of a prison, therefore, is not the training by which they 
can afterwards support their families by honest labor. 

There is not a prison in England, it is confidently believed, 
where the earnings of the prisoners amount to one-tenth of 
the expense of their board and lodging as single men. 

We need not go far for examples on this subject. The 
county gaol of Middlesex, built on the modern system of 
spaciousness and comfort, and called ‘‘ The House of Correc- 
tion ;” but which might with more truth be called the “ House 
of Attraction or Seduction,” cost 60,000/. building ; the annual 
expense of accommodating and superintending the prisoners, 
is about 9000/., to which add 5 per cent. on the cost of the 
building, and the annual amount is 12,000/.; the annual pro- 
dace of their labor is 260/.! Thus, in this house of correc- 
tion or industry, the earnings of the prisoners amount to no 
more than a 46th part of their expenses as single men!! At 
the Penitentiary, Millbank, the building of one half of which 
has cost the public about half a million sterling, comforts 
are provided unknown to hard working men who are ho- 
nest; among which is the warming of the whole interior by 
a steam apparatus, of great cost, lest the air from heaven 
should visit the criminals too roughly. The annual expenses 
of this establishment were stated in the House of Commons, 
to amount to 100/. for each convict. Thus, a laboring man, 
who at honest labour can earn no more than about 30/. a year, 
to support his family, if he turn rogue and lead his famil 
in the same path (a wife and four children we may suppose), 
will then draw from the public for their support, in the way of 
punishment, siz hundred pounds a year ! 
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But some zealous partizans of the new light, are now pro- 
viding schools and teachers of trades, and establishing manu- 
factories in prisons. Thus they abridge the already well 
known insufficiency of employment for honest persons, and 
diffuse and trifle away that employment among the dishonest. 

If this course be pursued it will afford a proper climax to 
the new system, and at length solve the diflicult problem of 
bettering the condition of the poor, The destitute will then 
only have to qualify themselves by the commission of crimes, 
and besides superior and abundant food, warm and clean lodging 
and clothing, the daily visits of friends and cheerful society, the 
anxious enquiries and kind treatment of superiors, they will also 
have ready prepared for their enjoyment, education to raise them 
above the vulgar honest herd ; the rank of being mechanics instead 
of common laborers, and constant employment for bad work idly 
performed. 

e necessaries and comforts of life being thus ready 
prepared to their hands, and the disgrace of convictions being 
wiped away, by the condolence and good offices of the prison 
visitors, as well as by the frequency of such occurrences, no 
strong reason will remain to prevent the lower orders. from laying 
aside their old prejudices in favor of honesty, and turning thieves 
altogether ! 

‘Not to dwell further on this subject, it may be considered 
as sufficiently shewn, that the system of rendering imprison- 
ment comfortable, and providing gentle employment and 
religious consolation to convicts, has not led to their general 
reformation. It may also be assumed as an ascertained fact, 
that very many instances occur, in which criminals acknowledge 
they committed their misdeeds to get into prison. THIS TREAT- 
MENT, THEREFORE, DOES NOT LEAD To THE REFORMA- 
TION or CRIMINALS, sut it DOES renv to THE PRO- 
DUCTION or CRIMINALS. 

THE DELAYS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
are also much to be deplored. A young man or woman 
of moral habits, taken into custody upon an unfounded 
charge of pilfering, in most parts of the kingdom, may lay 
in prison half a year, and in the northern counties a whole 
year, before the case is brought to a hearing. The accused 
are, during this confinement, suffering a debasement of habits 
and character, which can never be restored. Besides the 
injustice and cruelty of thus punishing the legally presumed, 
and oftentimes actually proved, innocent, justice is, defeated 
by the delay, the necessary witnesses are not forthcoming, 
or if they are kept together, it is at an expense or loss which 
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individuals ought not to be subjected to, when the 3 
ends of justice. Besides, the punishment after sucha delay § crin 
loses much of its effect, for parpoee of example: the 4 
crime is forgotten, the punishment only is considered, and the 
offender becomes an object of compassion. 

As a consequence of the over-severity of punishment ip 5 
some instances—of its total insufficiency in others—of the é 
ancertainty, delays, and expense of prosecuting—of the " 
knowledge that throwing a juvenile offender into prison will B sec; 
ruin his principles and character for ever, arises the evil of 
unwillingness to prosecute. This disinclination is well known, r 


and duly appreciated by offenders, and forms a prominent P 
ingredient among the encouraging circumstances of their 
vocation. To overcome this disinclination, and to procure 
informations against offenders, public rewards are permanent- 
ly offered. This has led to shocking cases of false witness, 
conspiracy, and unjust convictions, It has produced an 
order of men, who make Informing the business of their 
lives, These men are pests of society; they must find 
offenders, or their occupation is gone. If offenders ready made 
to their purpose are not discoverable, we have seen that they 
either excite men to become offenders, or falsely aceuse poet 
being so, A modern act of parliament, to prevent the falsi 
cation of parish registers, rather unwittingly, it is presumed, 
has offered a check to this tribe. It gives to the informer 
half the penalty, as usual, the other half to the king; but 
the penalty to be divided betwixt these parties, 18 SEVEN 
YEARS TRANSPORTATION, 
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CHAPTER II. 


INTRODUCTORY PROPOSITIONS TO AN IMPROVED 
SYSTEM OF PENAL LAW. 


THE OBJECTS ENTERTAINED ARE: 


1. The D shone of a Code of Criminal Laws in which crimes 
and jens ties ~ clearly defined; justly proportioned, and system- 
atically arr ; 

2. The pers cot of all laws and restraints which are not of ob- 
vious public utility, of all fictions, and of all presumptions sncon- 
sistent with plain sense, and also of all unnecessary verbage. 
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the 3, The prevention of crimes in preference to the reformation of | 
day criminals. ghstoi shaadi, 

the 4. The pure, speedy, and cheap administration of justice. 

the 


THE DUTIES OF ALL MEN ARE: 


5. To render to every one his due. 

6. To act without causing unjust annoyance to any one. 

7. To co-operate under the direction fF Government for mutual 
security and welfare. 

In Sathesoncs of these objects and duties, the following 
propositions are submitted. 

8. The law ought to extend equally over all the members of a 
community, and to reach its highest as well as its lowest members.” 
“Either law or force prevails in civil society.” (Bacon's 
Doctrine of Governments, p. 242. Ed. 1793.) ‘“ Of Law there 
can be no less acknowledged than, that her seat is the bosom 
of God, her voice the harmony of the world. All things in 
heaven and on earth do her homage; the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not exempt from her power, 
both angels and men and creatures of what condition soever ; 
though each in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform 
consent admiring her as the mother of their peace and a 

Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity.) Of Force, it may be ls 

best commands are received with reluctance, her authori- 

y lasts no longer than her power is superior, and the indivi- 

ual whose will directs it, is invariably marked by jealousy, 
and oftentimes becomes the victim of hatred and rev . 

9. The laws ought to be consistent one with another, ou, 
not to be more numerous than is absolutely requisite for the matn- 
tenance of Justice and the good of the community. Individual 
enterprise, exertions, and enjoyments, ought never to be re- 
strained or embarrassed by laws of questionable utility. 

10. There ought to be no wrong without a practical legal remedy 
or punishment. Itis notin the nature of man to sit down con- 
tentedly under injuries. Resentment of wrongs is a natural 
and useful feeling, for the dread of it checks the unjust in their 
designs. But sufferers are bad judges of the guantum of re- 
tribution due to their respective wrongs. ‘The law of society 
; undertakes this important task, but if it fails to provide 
' redress, the law of nature supplies the deficiency. Individuals 

then endeavour to obtain satisfaction by means of their own; 
_ Whence acts of personal vengeance, open or secret, chiefly 

~ in countries where the administration of Justice is 
ective. 
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- Ul. Fiction, deceit, and chicanery, ought not to be endured in 
the construction and administration of the laws. The object of 
all good legislation is to discourage these bad qualities, and 
to support truth, sincerity, and honesty; words and expressions 
therefore ought to be construed according to their received 
meaning with the generality of mankind, and no exception or 
plea allowed which is inconsistent with good sense and plain 
dealing. 

12. In defining the boundaries of offences, care should be 
taken to set out the exact limits, the whole of the limits, and 
nothing beyond the limits. While comprehensiveness is aimed 
at, let not the arm of the law extend so far as to include the 
innocent in its grasp; for when this is done, the quiet of the 
people, and also their safety, are exposed to the attacks.of vin- 
dictive and corrupt men. ‘Certainty is so essential toa law, 
(says the great Lord Bacon,) that a law without it cannot be 
just. A law ought to give warning before it strikes, and it is 
a true maxim, that the best laws leave least to the breast of 
the Judge.” The same authority adds in another place, 
** That may be esteemed a good law which is, Ist. clear and 
certain in its sense; 2nd. just in its command; 3rd. commo- 
dious in the execution; 4th. agreeable to the form of govern- 
ment; and 5th. productive of virtue in the subject.” 

13. Small offences ought to be vigilantly noticed and promptly 
punished, they are the first steps toward great crimes: by ar- 
resting these effectually, crimes are checked ab initio. It is 
much better to prevent men from becoming criminals, than to 
endeavour to reform them after they have been suffered to 
become so. Lord Bacon says, “ In courts of Justice, let the 
first overtures and intermediate parts of all great offences be 
punished, though the end were not accomplished. And this 
should be the principal use of such courts, for it is the part of 
discipline to punish the first buddings of offence, and the part 
of clemency to punish the intermediate actions and prevent 
them taking effect.” Doctrine of Government, p. 248. 

14. The measure of punishment due to different offences, ought 
to be ascertained and laid down by the law, as nearly as possible ; 
so that the citizen may distinctly see the punishment he will 
incur upon misconduct; that that important part of a law, its 
penalty, may not be subject to the favor or aversion of a 
Judge, and that the Judge may be relieved from the po 
mane, and responsibility of determining the amount of pe- 
nalty. 


[To be continued.] 
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ON 


THE DISSOLUTION, 


§c. &c. 


Ir is said that the Dissolution of the Chamber: of Deputies has 
at length been resolved upon. I congratulate France upon it. 
An opportunity is offered to her to pronounce herself upon her 
destiny. If henceforth she is not free, she may thank herself 
for her slavery. She will have spontaneously sanctioned it ; she 
will have given herself up to it of her own free will; and, whatever 
may be the yoke imposed upon her, she will have no right to 
complain. 

No doubt the career which the determination of the Govern- 
ment will present to her will be beset with many difficulties, and 
probably strewed with some snares. 

Opinion, which when a popular election is the subject, ought, 
more than in any other circumstances, to enjoy an entire indepen- 
or has no means of making itself known, no organ to announce 
itself. 

The persons of all the citizens are by law at the mercy of 
Ministers. I do not enquire if the Ministers abuse this power: 


* When a law exists, obedience to that law becomes a duty, and I should 
be always the first to exhort citizens to obedience; but at the same time 
that we obey we are allowed to ask what a law is; and those, above all others, 
have not the right of imposing silence upon us, who whilst the ancient 
law of elections was in force, heaped contempt, blame, and invective, upon 
it. Iam not, therefore, afraid of overstepping the bounds of legal liberty by 
saying, that every law of exception directed against the legal liberty of in- 
dividuals, is in opposition to all the principles guaranteed by the Charter, to 
every principle invoked by France before the Revolution in 1789, and 
which that Revolution has caused to be forgotten. When the Parliament 
of Paris, in a decree of the $rd May, 1788, declared “ That the right of 
each citizen, a right without which all others are useless, was, not to be arrest- 
ed by any order whatever, without being immediately brought before the 
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they possess it, and that is sufficient for all liberty to be suspend- 
ed. This is not all—private correspondence, the object of respect 
in all free nations, has been seen taken by force from the legitimate 
possessors. Agents without legal authority have been seen 
penetrating the sanctuary of their domicile. The police has 
been seen giving orders and instructions to agents, which it has 
disavowed, and after having assumed the place of justice for its 
acts, has shielded itself behind justice for impunity.' 


’ 


competent judge,” certainly the nation,,-who applauded this declaration of 
its Magistrates, did not expect that in 1820 every citizen couid be arrested 
by the order of three Ministers without being brought before any judge. 

! I have informed the Public, by the publication of authentic documents, 
to what degree all forms had been violated in the domiciliary visits, and 
the carrying away papers, performed by order of M. Mounier, amongst 
the citizens of the Department of “ la Sarthe.” The Director General of the 
Police attempted tu reply to the facts I have alleged. It will be seen how 
far he has succeeded.— 

He says, through the Moniteur, that the agent he sent was not the bearer 
of any order from him. [1 has been proved that the only authority of this 
agent was an order signed Mounier. 

He said, that his agent had no further direction than to assist the compe- 
tent Magistrate, whose duty it was, by the 87th and 90th articles of the 
Code of criminal instruction, to read the papers. It is proved, that his 
agent himself examined and read these papers, the Magistrate present taking 
no part therein, and that he marked them. There is no one of these acts 
which is not a usurpation of power. 

M. Mounier said, through the Moniteur, that the instructions of the 
police had no other object than to further the ends of justice. It is proved 
that the police put itself in the place of justice—that justice was merely a 
spectator—that every thing was begun, executed, and concluded, by the 
police, in contempt of the law. 

M. Mounier says, in the Moniteur, that no letters were unsealed or 
intercepted, that only open letters were seized. It is proved that sealed 
Jetters were sent back by the post-office clerks to the Magistrates, whom 
M. Mounier’s agent had in bis train. 

He says, in the Moniteur, that all the papers were in the hands of Justice. 
It is proved that his wish was, that they should be in the hands of his agent. 
It is proved that it is not his fault if this fresh illegality was not committed ; 
fur he gave orders to that effect. It is proved in fact, that the sending these 
papers to the Minister of Justice was but another irregularity. This 
Minister has no right to constitute himself the depositary of any paper 
which might. give rise to criminal instructions. This is the intention of 
article 3rd of the law of the 10th Vendemiaire, year 4th, and of article 81st of 
the Senatus-Consultum of the 16th Thermidor, in the year 10. 

It must not be thought that the illegalities committed or ordered by M, 
Mounier are confined to la Sarthe, whose Deputies are perhaps obnoxious 
to him, and whose papers appear to him proper to be seized. The Director 
General of the police did not treat with more respect, the Departments 
which had not the same claims to his dislike. 

The papers reported at the same time, that towards the end of last June, 
the Civil Authority thought they had discovered at M. Tirel’s, a manufac- 
turer at Vire, a dept of uniforms which might serve to disguise the malevo~ 
Jent characters concerned in some conspiracy, and that on examination it 
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Thus by the very confession of the Ministry, it is under the 


turned out that these uniforms were the clothes of the workmen belonging 
to M. Tirel’s manutactory, many of which were for boys of eight or rine 
years old. But in relating the fact, every one after his own way, the 
papers have omitted many other things. 

At the time of the visit made to M. Tirel’s, on the 2ist June, who was 
then at Paris, the Magistrates, who were accompanied by many police 
agents armed with sticks, refused to show him any written authority proving 
either their mission or their character. 

For the ‘e™ of introducing themselves to M. Tirel’s apartment, this 
troop forced a woman (the gate-keeper) to go with them half naked, and 
one of the agents replied to the complaints which decency forced from this 
woman, notwithstanding her fright, we know all about a woman. 

This visit was extended to the other lodgers in the same house, some of 
whom, attracted towards M. Tirel’s apartment by the noise, were ran- 
sacked by the police agents, others had their doors forced without notice or 
judicial authority, and many were in fact kept prisoners and prevented from 
going out about their business, some a longer, some a shorter time. 

It was neither the Judge of Instruction, nur the King’s Attorney General, 
who took charge exclusively, as they ought to have done agreeably to the 
87th article of the Code of Instruction, of the examination of the merchant's 
papers whose habitation they had ransacked. The papers, thrown into 
confusion, taken away by force, and distributed at hazard to whomsoever 
might think proper to seize them, were given up to the inspection of all the 
police agents indiscriminately. 

As the Sieur Pascal had done,at Mans, these agents reduced the magistrates 
to perform the part of mere passive spectators. Inthe presence of the Judge 
of Instruction, and the King’s Attorney General, a Commissary of the Police 
was the most active investigator and the most minute questioner. Armed 
with discoveries which he thought resulted from documents which he 
ought not to have examined, he put questions to M. Tirel which he 
ought not to have done in the presence of the Judges, whose business it was 
to have interruptedhim. Discovering, for example, that this merchant had 
formerly made deposits of money at Lafitte’s, the Commissary took upon 
himself to ask the object of those deposits. 

It was this same Commissary who examined letters found in the apart- 
ment of a neighbour of M. Tirel’s, whose door was broke open. 

It was also he who, when a friend of M. Tirel’s went to him to learn 
the cause of these strange proceedings, made this stranger undergo fresh 
interrogatories. 

Another Commissary of the Police went to a merchant, to whom M, 
Tirel sent his cloth, and furnished with an order from the Judge of Instruc- 
tion, proceeded to interrogate a man of whom he had no right to ask a 
question ; for the order itself was illegal, as the Judge of Instruction has na 
authority to delegate his power. 

What was done at Paris was also done at Vire, with this difference however, 
that they read to M. Tirel, the father, the requisition of M. Bellart, 
authorising the search, examination, and seizure, of the account books, 
correspondence, family documents, and title deeds. I shall not recite all 
the detail ; it is not a memorial for M. Tirel, I am writing. It is sufficient 
for me to prove, that in the department of the Seine, as in that of Calvados, 
in Calvados as in Sarthe, the police always acted, in order to shelter itself 
at length behind justice, which ought to have acted by itself; for M. Mou- 
nicr informs M. Tirel, as well as-M. Goyet, in answer to their applications, 
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empire of a dictatorship that they make an appearance of con- 
sulting France. It is a gagged people whom they invite to give 
their opinion. Censors, such as never existed under any Revo- 
lutionary or Despotic Government ; Censors who, strange to say, 
are not anonymous, have, with the certainty of being discovered, 
the incredible fidelity to alter the authentic papers delivered to 
them ;* they suppress not only opinions but facts, they command 


that this affair belonged to the King’s Attorney General, and refused him, 
in consequence, any explanation or satisfaction. 

One circumstance worthy of remark is, that many journals whose opinions 
one can guess at, having profited by the searches made at M. Tirel’s, in 
order to prove that miners’ uniforms had actually been found at his house, 
and to give all due gravity to this affair, a Liberal Journal thought it was 
able to take up the defence of this merchant without saying any thing 
besides, on the charge of which he was the subject: “ All we can at present 
say,” such was the modest and reserved tone of this Editor, “ is that the 
manufacturer, on whom suspicion rests, is a man generally esteemed at 
Vire, where he has filled many honorable functions; that his great enter- 
prises have for a long time been the happiness of the Country, and that 
even now he employs four or five hundred workmen, who love and revere 
him as a father.” Surely this passage contained nothing seditious in it, 
it prejudged nothing. The Censorship struck it out. It had allowed insin- 
uations which might do a merchant an irreparable injury, and has refused 
a few lines of praise which only spoke of past facts, and which were 
calculated to render these perfidious insinuations less hurtful. 

* The Journal de Paris, which is known to be the ministerial sub-journal, 
says expressly: Dictatorship is always the offspring of licentiousness. For- 
tunately for the factions this dictatorship is mild andgentle. (Number of the 5th 
September, 1820.) Ido not here enquire either into its mildness or its gentle- 
ness, I take an account of the fact. The Ministry exercises a Dictatorship, 
and it is under the weight of a Dictatorship that the nation is called upon 
to exercise its first right. 

2 To alter authentic papers appears a very great irregularity, wherefore I 
think myself called upon to prove it. The following is the fact, just as it 
happened not long ago.—The Moniteur, in answer to a letter which I and 
one of my colleagues signed, asserts that I refused to give justice the infor- 
mation she required. I send to a Newspaper, not an article written at 
the moment, but a letter previously sent by me to the Judge of Instruction, 
consequently an authentic document, which would appear in a process, if a 
process were instituted. In this letter is the following passage: There are 
other facts, of which I expected to have been asked for an explanation; for instance, 
the signed letters, containing proofs of the excesses which took place in the street 
Neuve-Saint-Denis. The silence you observe, Sir, upon this important point, Sc. 
$c. This passage shows clearly that so far from refusing information, I had 
offered it, and that the refusal of which the Muniteur endeavours to take 
advantage, did not relate to information but to the name of a citizen who 
would, perhaps, have been punished for having spoken of a report, which, 
perhaps, also it was not wished should be known. What did the Censor- 
ship do? ' It struck out this passage ; it has therefore altered, not an article 
or a letter to an Editor, but an authentic document. The Censorship has 
done more: it has permitted other papers to take advantage of this mutila- 
tion of a legal document, it has allowed one of them to speak of the famous 
letter by which M. B, Constant, to prove that he had not refused any informa- 
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imposture,' sanction attack, interdict defence,* authorise calum. 


tion to justice, declared, that he would only give it them when they had no further 
occasion for it. ‘To alter documents and take advantage of these alterations 
constitutes, as appears to me, the first and last half of a thing very clearly 
designated in the Penal Code. 

* The reader has certainly not forgotten the order given by the Censor- 
ship to all the papers, to relate the death of young Lallemande, agreeably 
to the Quotidienne, because the Censorship thought fit to consider this 
account more probable than the rest, and this account was a calumny on 
the deceased. This circular of the Censorship assumes a natural air which 
is precious, and which it is to be regretted is not found in its subsequent 
acts. At present it orders much, but it writes little, and carefully prohibits 
the publication of what it writes; warned, as it is by sad experience, that in 
certain professions we have no worse exposers than ourselves. 

* One of the artifices of the Censorship and of the papers which repay 
in flattery the insults it allows them to offer to others, is to assert with 
admirable boldness, that replies are allowed provided they contain nothing 
contrary to religion, morals, the Monarchy, or the Charter, (M. Simeon’s words 
in his speech on the introduction of the law of Censorship.) ‘The Journal 
de Paris derides, for example, the lamentations on poor M. Keratry, who ina 
defenceless state is delivered up to his enemies armed at all points. (Number of the 
6th September, 1420.) Who would think, according to that, that these lamen- 
tations are any thing less than founded? The following, however, are the 
facts. M.Keratry has been twice attacked in the same Journal de Paris, 
in the most unjust and perfidious manner ; (Numbers of 31st August, and S$rd 
September,) his accounts have been contested, and his phrases perverted. 
I was inclined to defend M. Keratry, not in his person or intentions, (he 
has no need of this,) but in his assertions andarguments. I sent the folluw- 
ing article to a Journal, and I bave in my possession the prohibition of the 
Censorship. 

“The Journal de Paris, ina long article against M. Keratry, argues in a 
way which indicates a man very certain that he could not be answered, or, 
that if he were answered, it would be on such conditions and with such 
impediments that he would be sure to gain a victory over his gagged enemy. 
Thus we shall confine ourselves to copying his phrases, simply asking him 
some humble questions. When we set down serenades and street music to the 
accounts of the Representative Government, have we a right to complain 
on its account, of the hooting of Loys and the incivilities of a porter? a 
sick deputy, unable to walk, surrounded and detained by clubs raised 
over his head; another seized by the collar and thrown down, and a third 
followed in his coach; are these hootings and incivilities? If we are not 
inclined to take notice of such facts, have we a right to complain of street 
music and serenades? Ill formed minds find the victory of the left side somewhat 
Grotesque, and carry their impertinence so far as to say, that the world would go 
on quite as well if M. Gutlhem had had a few dishes less, and MM. Bellart 
and Bourdeau a few more peaceable nights.” 

“ We should evry much disapprove of every thing that may have dis- 
turbed the rest of Messrs. Bellart and Bourdeau, and to express our censure 
we shall only wait the proof that the facts are not invented or much exag- 
gerated ; a proof which does not result from the measures taken (for dis- 
missals and disarmings are not proofs); but the result of the instructions 
that have been announced. But what have the excesses against Messrs. 
Bellart and Bourdeau to do with the testimony of satisfaction given by 
M. Guilhem? What is there grotesque in these evidences of satisfaction? 
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nies,' forbid refutations, permit the institutions, which France and 


‘When it was said that the inhabitants of Dieppe had given a dinner to the 
Viscount de Chateaubriand, the Journal de Paris saw nothing grotesque in 
it; the world would not go on worse if Mr. Guilhem had a few dishes less, 
but it would go on much worse if the citizens of Dieppe had not a right to 
give a dinner to whom they liked, without being suspected or disarmed ; 
nor even although a less ineonvenience resulted from it, insulted by the 
Journal de Paris and the Gazette de France, without being able, thanks to 
the Censorship, to reply one word,” 

“ Is the Government compelled to yield to any who may oppose it, and is it not a 
mockery to transform into a constitutional necessity the most whimsical anarchy 
that ever existed? This is said 4 propos of the dismissal of Messrs. Royer- 
Collard and Camille Jordan. We ask,in our turn, if the people can be com- 
pelled to choose as defenders, men who are bound never to oppose the 
Government? The axiom of the Journal de Paris is the most eloquent of all 
exhortations—to all the electors never to give their suffrages to men invest- 
ed with moveable functions, whatever they may be. Let us not say that 
the Censorship opposed the refutation of M. Clausel’s book, when it is publicly 
known that it )~* been refuted by the Moniteur as much as it was to be. That 
is, that the Government arrogates to itself the exclusive right of refusing 
what it thinks right, and of prohibiting a competition. This is exactly 
what is called the Slavery of the Press. In saying that the Press is a slave, 
it has never been pretended that its masters cannot use it, only that they 
reserve the use of it to themselves. Must the Government absolutely be the 
reflector of all sinister errors, the echo of all absurd reports? §c.§c. The 
Government? No certainly. But what has the Government to do with 
the citizens who write? It is to the Tribunals that the citizens are to 
answer for what they write. The Government has nothing to do with it.” 

“ Who would not prefer despotism to this perpetual disorder? We; for Eng- 
land has been a hundred and twenty years in this perpetual disorder, and 
we would rather have lived in London than at Constantinople. The legisla- 
ture has submitted to the Tribunals the lofty paradox, and dark sophism: A more 
prompt justice stops the messengers of error! Are facts messengers of error? 
When the Censorship stops these facts, is that justice? The Courts and the 
Censorship halt before the “ Tribune” where legal opinion begins. It is there- 
fore nothing more than the liberty of the Tribune that the Charter has 
guaranteed. Therefore the 8th article of the Charter must be re-made, and 
it must say, “ Every Frenchman hasa right to manifest his lawful opinion to 
the Tribune.” Atleast we should know what we aredving. These institutions, 
(the Courts and the Censorship) fer from suppressing opinion, support it, since 
they preserve it from an impure misture. They are not corrupters and tyrants, 
but purifiers and guardians. The Censorship is a purifier; it seems so. It is 
only necessary to read the article in the Gazette de France, in which it pre- 
tends that a writer, whom it mentions, ought to be answered with a Aorse- 
whip, As it is pleasant to finish with a piece of politeness, we declare that 
the Censorship is as great a purifier as it is equitable, and as equitable as it 
is a purifier.” 

Now I ask, was there any thing in that article contrary to religion, to 
morals, the Monarchy, or the Charter? Was there any thing more than an 
answer to the passages literally copied from the Journal de Paris? And yet 
two days after this refusal this same paper is authorised to insert that all 
replies are permitted. Never, I am bold to say, was there more hypocrisy or 

reater aoa I shall add, that the Censorship appears to me to be at 
east as culpableas the Editors. They have no excuse, either of the violence 
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the Monarch have sworn to defend, to be insulted before their 
faces, and under their written authority, deputies who are faith- 
ful to them' to be insulted, and as though they were desirous of 


a fresh invasion, denouncing to Europe the immense majority of 
the French.* 


of a struggle, nor the ardor of combat, nor the provocation of words. It 
is in cold blood,on purpose and with premeditation, that they applaud attacks 
on men whom they themselves have disarmed. They strike those that are 
down. This isa business the same as any other; but this business, in every 
country in the world, is considered as the vilest. 

* Ifan example be required, of the calumnies which the Censorship autho- 
rises, not only against individuals but against the whole nation in a body, 
it will be sufficient to read again an article of the 5th September last, 
“ Whether Louvel had accomplices or not what does it signify? Whoever 
approves the crime would commit it, had he the power; and I see nothing 
in the comparison of the precept with the act, but that the disciple has 
surpassed his master.” And who then, wretched denunciator, who then 
has approved the execrable crime of Louvel? And where are the masters 
of such a disciple? And this is after an august assembly, who will not be 
suspected of being wanting in fidelity to the Monarchy, has declared that 
this atrocious crime was the solitary work of an incensed monster, that 
they have dared to write these lines, and that a Censorship has dared to 
approve them? e 

* Tread an article of the 6th September, in which a deputy, whose 
name is fully mentioned, is called the patron of the radicals. In the same 
paper the radicals are perpetually represented as breathing nothing but 
disorder, anarchy, and pillage. If in an article presented to the Censorship, 
this celebrated writer of the opposite party should be styled the patron of a 
faction which breathes nothing but proscription, vengeance, and the annihi- 
lation of our institutions, would the Censorship permit its insertion? It is 
instituted, say the Ministers, to keep the public papers clear of persunalities. 
To say that M. Manuel is the patron of the radicals, is this or not a per- 
sonality? M. Manuel may disdain it, he may and does despise, | am con- 
vinced, both the libellists and their abettors. But does the Censorship less 
fail in the object of its institution? Are they less the favorers of calumny 
and outrage? Remark, that they designate M. Manuel, at the close of the 
article, as the deputy for /a Vendée, in order that the injury may reflect upon 
the electors who have chosen him, and in the national representation of 
which he forms part. 

3 Read all the articles of the papers in this interest: France is described 
in them as the nursery of European conspiracies; and revolutiouary principles 
are called the“ mal frangais.” In fine, the authors of these articles sometimes for- 
get to disguise their wishes. I read in a Journal of the $ist August, “that the 
interest of humanity commands all sovereigns to spare us a bloody confusion.” 
Thus, it is no longer the wisdom of the king, the patriotism of the chambers, 
the strength of our institutions, or the sanctity of our laws, which is to pre- 
serve us; itis for Foreigners to interpose, and the Censorship authorises 
this appeal to Foreigners,— 

“ You who assert, with your eyes sparkling for joy, that Foreigners desire 
your systems, which I do not at ali doubt; you who seem to put your 
noble opinions under the protection of European bayonets; you endeavour 
even to persuade me that such a sentiment is allowed you, or that such an 
opinion is commanded you. You talk to me of Foreigners when you speak 
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In such a state of things it is evident that the nation, which 
ought to exercise, by means of its electors, the right of suffrage, 
will have,—in order to understand itself and to act in concert and 
give its votes to those candidates, who will not deceive their hopes 
—many obstacles to surmount ; but a nation worthy of liberty sur- 
mounts every obstacle. No one can be compelled to inscribe on 
his bulletin the names he rejects. There would therefore be 
cowardice in condescending, though it should even be alleged 
that there had been tyranny or artifice in the pretension. 

In another respect the existing obstructions have this advantage, 
that they will serve us at length to judge of the intention of 
Ministers without going further. It is a trial they are about to 
undergo. If they wish the elections to be the expression of the 
popular opinion, let them break the chains which bind the elec- 
tors. Let them give back to the citizens their guarantees, to 
the papers their independence, to opinion the means of express- 
ing itself. Let them recollect that in Rome no armed forces ap- 
ptoached the Comitial, and that in England the place of an election is 
protected, as a sanctuary, from the agency of power. If they refuse 
to follow this noble example, it is because their intentions are 
contrary to their professions. It is not to the rights of all, they 
pay respect ; it is to the exclusion of some, they aspire. 

This exclusion is in fact the avowed object of the faction whose 
orders they appear for some time to have received. ‘ It would 
be advantageous,” say the papers of this faction, ** to do away, by a 
complete renewal of the Chamber, these speaking trumpets, these 
telegraphs, who make speeches and, from the national Tribune,* 
transmit signals to the agitators.” ‘Thus we find what is desiréd, is 


to me of the laws of my country! Let us keep vain fears at a distance. 
The Allies themselves have delivered their own country from the yoke of 
France; they know that nations ought to enjoy that independence which 
may in a moment be taken from them, and which they will always at 
length reconquer: spoliatis arma supersunt.” This is what M. Chateau- 
briand wrote in 1816, ( . the Monarchy agreeably to the Charter). But this 
is what the friends of liberty had said in 1789, 1792, and 1815, and what 
they will still say; because circumstances will make no alteration in their 
principles, when national independence and the dignity of the French name 
is the question. 

' This open confession will, perhaps, be disavowed by the skilful part of 
the party. But I defy contradiction. Robespierre contradicted Marat, at 
the moment when he caused the latter to ask for 20,000 heads. It is'con- 
venient for a faction to have a forlorn hope in its train, that shows 
respect for nothing ; since this gives to the rest of the faction the appearance 
of greater moderation, whilst it enables them equally to move onward to 
their object. Fortunately there is a difference between Marat’s time and 
ours. Marat had a frenzied populace at his heels, but there is nothing at 
the heels of the new Marats. 

* Tribune. The rostrum from which each member speaks,—Trawnst. 
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to drive from the Tribune all those who warn France of the 
danger her liberties are in ; and if there is any hesitation in risking a 
bold:and free measure, it is because the expulsion of these impor. 
tunate orators does not appear to be sufficiently certain. 

Humiliating confession, in a faction which pretends to govern us! 
It can neither predominate by its talents, nor by the efforts of its 
creatures. In order that it may be heard, every other voice must 
be silent. In order to persuade, it must a alone. In order 
that what it writes may be read, the press must be its monopoly, 
and no one must write but those in their pay. This is not the 
way that men of any worth govern; they respect their adversaries 
whilst they contend with them; they have not that dead conscience 
which applauds itself for reigning in the vord—which feels that 
its power is negative—which can only shine in the absence of every 
thing that is not servile and base—to which every struggle is a 
defeat, and which in order to conquer its rivals is obliged to drive 
them away or proscribe them. France, a country of so much 
talent and so much glory, into what degradation do these men 
plunge you! to what excess do they make you fall off! Never 
did England, which is fallen much, see this jealous fury of an 
ambitious inferiority. Never did Mr. Pitt have recourse to such 
ignoble resources, in the removal of Mr. Fox; and the weak and 
inconsiderate Ministry of the Graftons and the Butes endeavoured 
to answer, not to impose silence on Junius. 

Will our Ministry lend itself to the invidious meannesses of 
this faction? There is some cause to fear so. There is already 
perceptible in its preliminary operations many an effort to evade 
or counteract the votes ; many obstacles presented to the approach 
of independent electors, many diversified chicaneries and often 
varied, in the different departments.'. How many threats to the 
government servants! What threatenings of dismissal to the 
functionaries, without reckoning the more memorable dismissals, 
which have proved that neither virtue, integrity, nor fidelity to 


* It may be, and I should be glad it were so, that these chicaneries are 
only the effect of the narrow and busy minds of some subalterns in office ; but 
in this case it would be right for the Government to be apprised of it. In 
some departments sons-in-law are rejected because there are grandsons very 
young; in others, notarial acts, not prescribed by law, are required. In others 
again, the electors are required to prove that they have not previously voted 
in any Department in the kingdom, which would require from each, more 
than eighty declarations, collected at two or three hundred leagues distance. 
In a word, nothing is more uncertain, more tiresome, more diversified, 
than the legislation which is introducing itself by the act of subordinates, in 
@ matter in which it is equally the interest of the throne and the people, 
pre the rules should be , the system extensive, and the execution 
loyal, 
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the King, could expiate a resistance to Ministers, zealous persecu- 
tors, indifferent colleagues, and faithless friends ! 

Let us not, however, pronounce upon them an irrevocable sen- 
tence. Seeing what they have done we are inclined to be severe. 
But let us consider what a noisy faction dares to ask of them or 
even proscribe them from doing.'' We shall, perhaps, be inclined 
to show some indulgenée. They say they are surrounded with 
danger: it may be they think so. If they were reanimated would 
they be less weak? Would they in fact yield to that inclination, 
natural to mankind, of existing by themselves, and not being the 
sport of a foreign and disdainful power?* ‘The chance exists ; 


* “Will not men devoted to the King be encouraged by calling them to 
the assistance of the Monarchy? What do they ask? That an opportunity 
be given them of signalizing their zeal. One vigorous act. One only.” (Jour- 
nal of the 2nd September.) Tie date of this article ought to be noted, it 
cannot be denied that it is well chosen. Another Journal published one of 
them the same day, beginning with these words: Deuth to the Revolution ; 
and finishing with these: The monster must*be struck at the heart. The 
Censorship approves or tolerates all these anarchic appeals. Would it 
tolerate them in the opposite party? It allows to be printed, Death to the 
Revolution. Would it allow to be printed, Death to the ancient Regime? Stil 
our present institutioas reject equally the ancient Regime and the Revolu- 
tion; whoever should write Death to the ancient Regime, would be a miserable 
incensed wretch.—But this rule is applicable to both. 

* The faction which the Ministry so pertinaciously favors loses no op- 
portunity of giving to the members of this Ministry proofs of resentment 
and disdain. Read the bill addressed by one of its Journals, the 3rd Sep- 
tember, to the Minister ef Finance; to the Minister whose circulars, says the 
editor, are not dictated by the wisdom which shone in the councils of Fouchd. 
Read particularly M. Clauzel of Coussergues on M. de Serre: who could 
have foreseen that after the discussions of the first fortnight in June, which in 
the opinion of M. Clauzel de Coussergues ought to have effaced all the 
injuries of M. de Serre towards his party, he would have accused this Minister 
of having authorised frightful calumnies, (page iii.) have reproached him for 
his atheistic law, (page 143.) and treated him as a declaimer, for not having 
followed, at the time of the sedition on the Boulevards, the example of 
Cicero, (page 191. of the justificatory documents)! For the example of Cicero 
is always invoked. It would be a fine effect, under difficult circumstances, 
to hear the Ministers, on entering the Hall, say of certain bold and inflexible 
orators, they have lived. For the rest I readily adept the judgment formed 
by M. Clauzel de Coussergues, on the conduct of the Keeper of the Seals, at 
the time of the events of the $rd June.—“ His vehement speeches, reproached 
with incapacity by the chiefs of the sedition, served only, he says, tv prove 
the weakness or the short-sightedness of Government, to encourage the 
seditious, and disquiet the peaceable who look to the future.” It remains 
to be known who were the chiefs of the sedition, those who deliberately 
attacked the deputies, and in consequence of a preconcerted plot, those 
who escaped being victims of this plot, or those who have in vain demanded 
justice, 

As chance has brought me to speak here of the work of M. Clauzel de 
aw 1 shall take the liberty of asking him a question on a particu- 

ar fact. 
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let us then examine the picture which is drawn, or which they 
give us of France. Let us admit that their terrors are sincere, 
and let us examine together if they are well founded. 

«<A violent agitation,” they tell us, torments France; here a party 
meditates the overthrow of the monarchy ; further on conspiracies 
of divers elements are engendering, but united for destruction. 
We are threatened with anarchy, military despotism seconds it, 
in order to stifle it after the victory; invisible associations, and 
Direction Committees pervert the Representative Government up to 
its very source.” 

Let us disjoin these assertions, in order to examine them. A 
violent agitation disturbs France. No doubt. But what are the 
causes of this agitation? They must be well described, not for 
the purpose of uselessly recalling past faults, but to prevent, if 
possible, future evil. The source of the evil must be pointed out, 
in order to find the remedy. 

France was satisfied with what she possessed—what she pos- 
sessed has been taken from her; she wished to preserve—others 
wished to destroy. She aspired at stability, she has been tired 
out with projects of innovations; an absurd pretext has been had 
recourse to, the falsehood of which was averred.'. This calumnia- 






In a note of his justificatory documents, No. 4, page 108. it is said that 
only five Protestants were killed at Nimes, in 1815. ‘They were not sacri- 
ficed, he says, to political hatred; they perished by the hands of the relations 
of those whom they had killed. I admit for the moment his assertion, but 
this assertion suggests to me the question I ask him. 

Five Protestants therefore were killed at Nimes,in 1815? Now whatdid 
M. d’Argenson say, at that time, in the House? That afflicting news, for 
the truth of which he did not vouch, but which he thought necessary 
should be explained, caused him to fear that Protestants had been massacred 
in the South. M.Clauzel de Coussergues was of the hidden chamber, as 
well as, if I am not mistaken, his honorable friends. Let the number of 
Protestant victims be five as he says, eleven as M. St, Aulaire pretends, 
a thousand as Lord Castlereagh afterwards said, that makes no difference to 
the accuracy of the fact reported by M.d’Argenson. Whence comes it 
then that the majority, of which M. Clauzel de Coussergues was one, called 
a deputy to order for having mentioned a fact which he now recognises to 
be incontestable? The assassination of five men was well worth an enquiry. 
Perhaps this enquiry, had it taken place, would have prevented other subse- 
quent assassinations. Ifso, those who prevented enquiry are morally responsi- 
ble. I leave this consideration to M. Clauzel’s reflexions, simply observing 
that by his own confession murders were committed, that the objecting 
side of the House could have prevented them, and that by imposing silence, 
by inflicting on the speaker, who was the organ of these complaints, the only 
punishment they could inflict, they were wanting in truth, because the 
facts were true; in the independence of a colleague, for he had a right to 
speak ; and in humanity, for the effect of this unjust and rigorous measure 
was to encourage assassins over whose crimes a veil was thrown. 

* See the very clear, well written, and very convincing Pamphlet of M. 
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ted nation has objected—fresh calumnies have been attached to 
the peaceable expression of its opinions and desires. When her 
representatives freely stated what was in their instructions, and 
what it was their duty to say, they were ill treated in the “* Tribune” 
and pursued almost to their seats. The authors of these aggressions 
and outrages remained unpunished. A Minister asserted in the 
presence of the capital what the capital knew to be false; he per- 
sisted, in spite of the most positive facts, in assertions refuted by 
evidence ; he charged with falsehood those orators who proclaimed 
what all France knew to be true; he accused with forming plots, 
those against whom plots had been formed; he pointed out as 
conspirators, and threatened with indictment, not the aggressors 
but the victims.' 

Under these auspices a law was passed which in its premature 
form would have made a miserable parody of the Representative 
Government.* This form was altered. Sufficient was left of the 
law to save the Representative Government ; but impressions im- 
prudently produced are not to be effaced at the will of power. 

Still every thing tended to tranquillity, because France, wearied 
out,’ desires order, and after having manifested her regret 
and repugnance, she withdraws herself from the one and over- 
comes the other, in order to set out again from the point at which she 
finds herself, and examine if she can profit by what still remains, 


instead of lamenting over what is past. I repeat it, notwithstand- 


Choppin d’Arnouville, formerly prefect of Isére, on the elections of this de- 
artment, 101819. A Ministerial Journal has tried to invalidate his calcu- 
ations. But it was very soon tired of so fruitless an attempt, and without 

producing any arguments he justified the faction which M. Choppin d’Ar- 

nouville had accused. “ What did it want?” “ To overthrow an inimical 
law, by assisting in bearing its consequences?” What did M. Choppin 
d’Arnouville say further? 

* It is not without regret that I here call to mind the serious errors 
of M. de Serre. He for a long time seemed to me to be one of the 
hopes of constitutional liberty in France. His impartiality in the presi- 
dency, lis talent as an orator, and his candor in the discussion relative to 
the press, had placed him very high. I attributed his errors to want of 
practice, and particularly to a too limited knowledge of the organisation of ° 
the Representative Government. His debut, in the military and civil charac- 
ter, appeared to me an explanation and an excuse. But what is to be said 
of the line he has pertinaciously followed during this session? If I 
wished to be severe, it is not my judgment that I would announce ; I would 
borrow the decrees of friendship, sometimes more severe than hostility or 
indifference. 

2 I believe I have analysed with exactitude the tendency and the object 
of the law substituted the 17th April, 1820, for that which M. Decazes 
a pee on the 14th February. See the pamphlet entitled, Motives which 

given rise to the new project of law on elections. —Paris, at Bechet’s, Quai des 

Augustins, No. 57. 
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ing appearances to the contrary—every thing had a tendency to 
tranquillity. Irritations were appeased, the new election law 
seemed supportable; but who would have thought it? the men 
who had been the instigators of that law were irritated or alarmed 
at the nation’s accepting it. They are so well convinced that the 
nation can admit nothing that is favorable to them, that from this 
circumstance alone, the disapprobation of a law appearing less 
violent, they conclude that that law is dangerous to them. The 
public consent appears to them suspicious, they take it for a 
symptom of some danger which threatens them. See their wri- 
tings since the friends of the Charter, instead of censuring the 
new law, have given it a-moral sanction by preparing to carry it 
into execution. Had we persisted in calling it vicious, we should 
have been factious; we call it tolerable—we are perfidious; and 
that law which was not long ago imposed upon us, they now say 
must be suspended or at least modified. This is the perspective 
offered to France: she groaned at the adoption of the law, and she 
is now given to understand that she will be deceived in its execu- 
tion. 

This is what prolongs and re-animates the agitation at which the 
Ministry is alarmed. France sees that an attempt is making to rob 
her of the last wreck of a constitution for which she has so dearly 
paid. Defiance re-appears, opinion is separating itself from mate- 


* Nothing is more curious to observe, than the gradual change in the 
language of the faction, who would have ruined our electoral system, by the 
introduction of the two degrees, and of the “ candidature.” This faction 
began by triumphing over the destruction of the law of the 5th February, 
But as soon as it saw that the friends of liberty did not despair of the new 
law, it despaired of it itself; and all these Journals were filled with invita- 
tions to the Ministry, to suspend the execution of it, by some vigorous act or 
sume grand measure, or to elude its effect by the avowed exercise of uncon- 
stitutional and illegal influence. The most victorious refutation of his 
perfidious counsels were contained in the reproaches written by M. de 
Chateaubriand, to the Ministry, in 1817, on their intervention in the elections 
of 1816; and in the following words of M. Clauzel de Coussergues —If M. 
De Cazes had only sent one of his agents, if he had only written one circular 
letter to direct the elections, he would evidently have been guilty of having pre- 
vented the Nation from freely expressing its wish, a manifestation which is the 
fundamental principle uf Representative Monarchy, and the principal cause of its 
prosperity; and for that pte he would be guilty, in such circumstances, of the 
blackest treason that a Minister could commit against the Sovereign and his people. 
(Project of proposition of Impeachment of M. de Cazes, page 59). It is 
true that in calling to mind these principles, M. Clauzel de Coussergues 
only thought of his private campaign against M. de Cazes, whilst his friends, 
in recommending the Ministry to attempt the liberty of election, had 
regard to their general war against the Liberals. Skilful generals change 
their tactics according to their enemies, and to certain men principles are 
tactics. 
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rial authority, which, without it is but a rude and precarious domin- 
jon. ‘Those persons whose only wish is to return to order—to find 
rest again—are preparing themselves for resistance ; every thing 
is fermenting, every thing is becoming sour and hostile. 

Add to this, the frantic writings, which the Ministry invested 
with the Censorship tolerates and protects; these writings in which 
France sees herself perpetually threatened with what are emphati- 
cally called State Measures—great measures—-words justly discre- 
dited and departed, eternal preambles of arbitrary power, frivolous 
excusesfor iniquity. 

How canFrance be otherwise than uneasy and agitated, when 
the papers which have undergone the process of censureship ate 
filled with the anarchic projects, and sanguinary propositions, of 
the writers and orators of those halls, of 1815—heirs and imitators 
of the fanatic clubs of 1793? These propositions are the more 
alarming, as under the empire of the Censorship they appear to be 
the opinion of at least a part of the Government. They appear the 
more evidently to betray a vast and formidable plan, as some have 
preceded the event which serves as a pretext to the rest. 

When in a paper of the 19th August we read that an act of 
vigor before the elections would give the Ministry greater influence 
than all its Prefects, and that the Government ought to combat 
the revolution with equal arms;’ that is (for I defy a different mean- 
ing to be attached to this phrase,) that it ought to have re- 
course to imaginary conspiracies, to arbitrary acts, to purifications, 
to banishment, perhaps to massacres (such were in effect the 
arms of the revolution during its storms). Is it astonishing that 
the discovery of a conspifacy the very next morning after these 
strange propositions, should suggest to sceptic minds alarming 
doubts, and that without accusing the supreme authority they 
should suspect the faction by which the culpable means are recom- 
mended, of wishing itself to make a trial of it, in order to constrain 
Ministers, who were yet scrupulous or timid, to submit themselves 
to its direction ? 

How is it possible for France not to fancy herself gone back to 
the most disastrous times, when on the occasion of this conspiracy, 
of which there is yet no authentic account—no obscurity cleared 
up—she reads in the same papers, that it is necessary to imitate 
Cicero, who punished the conspirators withoyt bringing them to 
justice,* not to allow the revolutionists time to get acquainted—not 
to rely on obscure soldiers (the only ones by the bye who are incul- 


’ See the Journals of the 19th August. 
* See the Journals of the 24th. 
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pated), not to speak either of temporising or of doctrines," but to 
strike hard and:strike quick ? * 

How is it possible for: hernot to shudder, when the same jour. 
nals, the unchastised instigators of the overthrow of all the laws, 
attribute to the authorities whose functions render them respecta- 
ble,’ and which they ought to render moderate, addresses } in 
which are found, with a disgust mixed with surprise the spirit, the 
style, and all the fury of our demagogues; addresses in which 
men are devoted to the sword, known, they say, by all Europe 
without examining whether there is the least connexion or inter. 
course between them and those they have accused of conspiracy, 
addresses which, if they were authentic, would compel us to be- 
lieve that it had been possible for a deputy to have become the 
betrayer of his colleagues, to disguise them as factious tribunes, 
and to transform into sedition and revolt the expressions of satis- 
faction heaped, by the entire population of France, on its honest 
and faithful Representatives. 

In fact when, after these explosions of a fury more suspicious 
than it appears to be thought, as, I repeat it, it preceded the event 
which is said to be the cause of it, a journal which passes as ac- 
credited by the Ministry proposes the re-establishment of intole- 
rance, of ‘hereditary privileges, of substitutions and all sorts of 
illegality; when it formally indicates that it is for kings alone to 
command a return, quick, decided, and complete, on — which 
he declares to be contrary to the revolution ;+ when he requires 


* Journals of the 2ist August. 

? See the Journals of the 25th August. I cannot help reporting on this 
subject a rather singular circumstance. In answering this article, a writer had 
remarked, that it was not only necessary to strike hard and strike quick, but 
also to strike just. The Censorship struck out this phrase. Apparently 
— Censor finds it useless to strike just, provided they strike quick and 

ard. 
3. See the Journals of the 26th August. 

+ On the occasion of this pretended necessity of adopting principles ina 
contrary sense to the Revolution, an observation may be allowed me, and I 
shall support it by an authority which all the world will admit, I think, to 
be indisputable. For some time certain editors proclaim, with a continually 
increasing vehemence and ostentation, that they accept the denomination 
of counter-revolutionists, that they are enemies to revolution, that: it 
must be destroyed, &c. Now the following is what I read in a memorable 
speech, the author of which claims, as will be seen, all our confidence and 
respect. “ Since the day in which, in the second assembly of the‘notables I 
declared myself on the.fundamental question on which opinion was divided 
I have not ceased to think that a great revolution was ripe, that the king by 
his intentions, his virtues, and his supreme rank a to beat the head of it. 
(Speech of Monsieur the king’s brother, now Louis XVIII, the 26th December, 
1789). I suppose that no Frenchman will hesitate between the monarch, 
declaring himself the chief of the Revolution, and the authors of certain 
Journals professing themselves counter-revolutionists. 
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that authority should assign to each one his sphere (which would 
call to mind the castes in India, for want of his Parias,); that.it 
should keep all the citizens divided, to preyent a powerful resistance, 
(which shows that the intention of the party, of which this journal 
is the interpreter, is to destroy-by force the resistance of opinion) ; 
when he adds that that unique remedy must be adopted because 
the remedy which most displeases the invalid may be the only 
one that will save him (which proves that this remedy would be 
applied by a state-measure, for certainly neither the invalid (that 
is France) nor her representatives, would be consulted, to make 
her take a remedy which is hateful to her); when, we say, that all 
these things, printed by authority, are read, can we. be surprised at 
the alarm of all men who are friends of liberty, or even of order 
and justice ? ' 

These alarms are ill founded, that is, my conviction; but.it is 
not those who are tormented by them, who are to be reproached 
with having conceived them, ‘The fault, or rather the crime of it, 
belongs to men who rend the air with their ferocious cries ; to those __ 
indefatigable informers, to those calumniators of their country and 
countrymen, to those dealers in tyranny, who congratulate them- 
selves at the disquietude of power, in the hope that it will becomeas 
barbarous as themselves; to those men, who never saw any thing 
suspicious that they did not pronounce culpable, accused without 
demz.ading the life, nor condemned without applauding the-punish- 
ment, and without stifling with the howlings of their rage the 
sighs of misfortune.' 


* « Tears perhaps already fall for the victims that are confined in secret. 
Let us bless the age of light, in which we are alsv permitted to be afflicted 

ublicly for innocent conspirators,” Journals of the 7th September, 1820. 
Pertainly if those in custody are culpable they merit all the severity ofthe 
law ; but until they are convicted shall we be forbidden to interest’ ourselves 
in their sufferings? There is, in the irritation against pity, a ferocity for 
which there is no excuse. This regret, that we are publicly allowed to feel 
for persons perhaps innocently accused, is so ferocious and ignoble a senti- 
ment, that we must go back to the executioners of 1798,to find its equal. 
Before the 5th of September, indeed, we were not permitted to feel. A woman 
was taken up at Lyons for having had the audacity to be sorry fora man 
condemned by the Prevotal court (Journals of the 20th March, 1816.) For the 
rest they do nothing less in 1820, than persist in their characters of 1815. 
When, after our reverses five years ago, foreigners killed the countrymen who 
took up arms for the defence of the territory, they printed these words: When 
the country-people are met in arms, the order of the merit of banditti is put about 
their necks, and they are hanged up to the first tree they come to. When the 
protestants were massacred at Nimes. they began their mutilated account of 
these events in the following terms: For some days past, the Buonapartists 
(those who had just been murdered as Buonapartists,) affected a malicious 
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Here a comparison presents itself, and I feel no inclination to 
withhold it.— 

Since anarchy has ceased to exist, since the iron yoke which 
succeeded to anarchy has been broken, since we thought we could 
perceive the dawn of a free constitution, that bond of the human 
Species exists only in one party. 

If a proof of it is required I will give it.— 

In 1818 also, the noise of a conspiracy having been discovered 
was spread over France, but the accused were in custody.—Nothing 
was known, about the conspiracy but the accused were in custody, 
Their object was, it was said, to overthrow the Charter, to destroy 
our new institutions, to massacre their principal defenders, and to 
replace the nation of slaves, under the empire of an unlimited 

ower. They were falsely accused ; this I admit without difficulty, 
ut their innocence was not proved, and they languished in dun. 
ns. 

What did those who are called Liberals then do? They de- 
manded the most scrupulous justice for these accused ; they pro- 
tested against secret torture—against the iniquity of prolonged 
detentions. They forgot political divisions, to invoke the natural 
laws and social guarantees.‘ They were not seen to excommuni- 
cate the persons detained, to outstep the rigor of the tribunals, to 
require the violation of forms, to demand, like dogs thirsty for blood, 
that no scruple might be made about a few suspected persons, that 
allthose might be attainted without examination, and without proof, 
whom hatred pointed out as chiefs or accomplices, or only as hav- 
ing favored the conspiracy by their secret wishes. * 


* See the sundry numbers of the Minerva, at the time of the conspiracy 
in June, 1818. 

* I shall propose a question here to all my readers, which I invite them to 
solve. In one of those addresses to which I allude, and which I persist, in 
thinking suppositious, are the following wurds : “ What! A sect for ever im- 
pious and regicide would haughtily dictate principles subversive of all socie- 
ty! Its preachers, its chiefs, should be known ; all Europe should point them 
out, and however they may dare to hope that some obscure instrument would 
alone be struck with the sword which God has put into the hands of your 
Majesty, for the safety of your immense family. No, Sire; this will never be.” 
The Censorship allowed these phrases to be inserted in all their Journals. 
NowlI ask if, after the discovery of the pretended conspiracy in the month of 
June, 1818, the Liberals had addressed the King in these terms; A sect, con- 
nected with foreign powers, inimical to all the principles which Your Ma- 
jesty bas professed since 1788, eager to strip the nation of all the rights which 
Your Majesty has granted, would haughtily dictate maxims subversive of all 
constitutional liberty, and destructive of the Charter— Your Majesty’s finest 
work—its -" rters, its chiefs, should be known ; all Europe should point 
them out, and however they may dare to hope that only some obscure instru- 
ments would be strack by the sword which God has put into your Majesty's 
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‘What they did not do then, what every one of them would 
have blushed at as a crime, their adversaries do in our day. Let 
France compare and judge. 

I return to my subject.— 

The cause of the agitation of which the Ministry likes to com- 
plain is altogether in the conduct of that Ministry. If they had 
respected the principles of the Charter, the extravagant solicitations 
of a faction without power would only have excited contempt. 
Had they allowed the truth to be known, alarming reports would 
not have occupied, in credulous minds, the place refused to truth. 
If they had not possessed themselves of the Censorship, a free 
discussion would have restored tranquillity, by showing the ab- 
surdity of the sophisms and the weakness of the really factious. If 
at length, having invested themselves with the Censorship, they had 
so profited by the first error as to draw from it at least a reason- 
able course ; if in imposing silence on some, they had not tolerated 
or Favored license in others, their despotism might have been blam- 
ed, but a last hope would have been placed in their impartiality. 

They have taken an opposite course, a course entirely against 
their real interest. If France is unquiet and agitated they alone 
are the cause. ; 

Butja party, the Ministers continue, are meditating the overthrow 
of the dynasty. Ido not give an opinion upon this fact. I could 
deny it; a few men, preoccupied with regret or personal affections, 
do not form a party ; however I will allow my adversaries to flatter 
themselves though my politeness. I shall not cavil with them about 
their words, but I shall say, the party you mention, separate from 
those who appear to join it from other motives, is it the majority 
of the nation ? Certainly not. Those whom you call Liberals, do they 
partake of their desires and enter into their views ? They have a 


hands for the safety of your immense family.— No, Sire ; this will never be. If 
the Liberals, I say, had taken the liberty of thus imposing laws of blood, and 
proscription on the throne, would not a cry of horror resound from one endof 
France to the other, and would the Censorship of 1818 have tolerated the in- 
sertion of these sanguinary declamations? the‘position, however, was exactly 
the same. Men were accused of having endeavored to attack the Charter, 
others were suspected of favoring these attempts, as in these times some men 
are accused of having conspired, and others suspected of beingin the bottom 
of their hearts favorable to conspiracy. But the Censorship would have ob- 
jected, and with reason, that the accused who were not convicted, the sus- 
pected who were not accused, ought not to be the butt of insinuations as illegal 
as they were ungenerous.—Between 1818 and 1820, there is the difference 
of a constitutional regime and a regime which a Minister has himself cha- 
racterised as arbitrary|; and between the Censorship of these two epochs their 
is the interval which separates from instruments devoted to a faction, func- 
tionaries charged with a difficult task, which they executed to the best-of 
their ability. 
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hundred times declared to you the contrary, and their interest is a 
guarantee for their good faith. These Liberals ask for very simple 
things ; —that every innocent person may sleep in peace ; that every 
citizen may give his opinion, without being lable to answer for it; 
that the most precious of man’s possessions, his belief, may not be 
threatened with a return of intolerance, more or less artfully dis. 
guised ; that no one may have cause to fear arbitrary principles in 
the government agents, partiality in any judges, who are not his na. 
tural ones ; vexations, inequalities, insolence of office, in the career 
in which every one ought to be permitted to unfold his powers, and 
reap the benefit of them. ‘These demands are just, they are easy 
to be granted; being granted they would disperse all the symptoms 
which alarm you. . Have we obtained them under our anterior 
government? No. Why then do we expect to see those govern. 
ments reappear which have not giver us what we desired ?— Were 
we more fortunate whilst the storms of the revolution raged around 
us? No. Why then do we meditate a revolution whose explo. 
sion would be terrible, and whose end unknown? Taking all 
things into consideration, are not governments better than revolu- 
tions, and for that reason, still remembering that we take every thing 
into our view, is not an ancient government better than a modern 
one? for it ‘spares the cost of revolutions, costs which a nation 
pays but with regret, and of which they lament the cause. 

But if the demands which I have mentioned were refused, the 
pretended party, which you dread, would not then be the cause of 
the danger. This danger would be your work, and the triumph 
of this party, if it took place, would be only the effect of it.—If 
you create yourself a host of enemies, however diverse and dissi- 
milar may be the private sentiments of these enemies; they will 
be united in appearance, and will think themselves united in 
reality, for this simple reason, that a general discontent will remove 
them from your banners. Then probably the most violent will 
become chiefs, in spite of the rest. If-what you say is*true, the 
former have a fixed object, a positive interest. They will, in con- 
sequence, be stronger than those who have only opinions and prin- 
ciples. This will be an evil, a very great evil, but the fault will 
be yours alone, although the inconvenience may fall on all France. 

Conspiracies are plotting, ‘you still say. I have no information 
on the reality of those you pretend to have discovered. If it is 
necessary to announce my opinion, I shall say, that I am induced to 
believe that no party conspires in France, in the strict sense of the 
word. Conspiracies are difficult, when secrecy is impossible. 
They murmur, they threaten, they create insurrection. But almost 
always every thing is public, unforeseen, and instantaneous. — 
Nothing is long in preparation.—Conspiracies of every complex- 
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ion, with which we have for so many years been fatigued, have 
only, I believe, been the consequence of this miserable system of 
see-saw, which tended to strengthen one party to oppose the other, 
and which required in the sequel some accusation against the 
party which was thought to have been too much strengthened, 
which might weaken it. Besides, I recollect that the accused of the 
black pin were presented to us as conspirators, and it was dicover- 
ed that there had been instigating agents and no conspiracy in this 
process of the black pin. ' I also remember that a great conspiracy 
was announced at Lyons, in 1817; that it was more than ane 
nounced, that the tears of families are not yet dried up, and six 
months after the then Ministers, amongst whom was one of our pre- 
sent Ministers, caused to be printed by functionaries whom they did 
not disown, that the real conspiracy consisted in having imagined 
one. I shall wait then to see what you will say of the present con- 
spiracy a year hence. 

But if there are conspiracies, do you know from whence they 
come? The cause of them is that your perpetual accusations give 
to France, in spite of herself, a doleful feeling of instability. You 
denounce hidden, powerful, dangerous, factions ; but if there is a 
faction, you encourage it by persuading it that it hag allies. The 
writers which your Censorship approves solicit State-measures. 
Opinion translates their high flown phrases, and knows very well 
what they mean ; bold strokes, state-measures are illegal resources. 
When power has recourse to them, it is because the regular re- 
sources fail.—lIt is then but one force, another force may break it; 
thus every thing appears uncertain, shaken, and precarious. You 
like malevolence, you unite timidity with it. Will you then never 
feel the immense advantage which a courageous perseverance in 
the respect for legal order would give you? You would throw 
upon your enemies the odium of the violation of tutelary forms. 
By imitating them you lose your distinguishing character and 
your happy pre-eminence. When the factious attack you, their 
arms are equal to yours, their protestations are identic, they and 
you equally speak of the general interest, the public good, the 


* Almost all the conspiracies with which we are entertained, I am bold to 
say may be explained by these few words, which [ borrow from a pamphlet 
that I have cited abuve.—* It would be absurd tothink that it would he pos- 
sible to organise a conspiracy, to induce it where no ingredients*for it exist; 
tut the events which appear extraordinary may be thus explained. Ad- 
vantage is taken of the hustile disposition of some minds, of some imprudent 
words, to stir up a discontented part of the population by the means of secret 
devoted agents; and thus men only discontent or inconsiderate are trans- 
formed into conspirators. (M.Choppin d’Arnouville’s Pamphlet, on the 
Elections of the Isere, page 8.) 
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empire of circumstances. ‘The crowd of citizens may be divided, 
for it knows not to whom to pay attention; the language is the 
same, and it appears to them that they have on!v to choose be- 
tween two factions. ; 

Anarchy threatens you, you say, where then are the elements 
of this anarchy in France? I perceive them in England, where, by 
a strange medley, political liberty combines with commercial law 
which overwhelms industry with obstructions and the poor with 
humiliations. Yes, anarchy is possible in England, where the state 
of * Proletaire,”' is invariably that of the majority of the citizens; 
wheré the concentration of fortunes perpetuates and irritates misery; 
where the pregnant woman, the orphan, the old man, are driven 
from parish to parish, for fear that the accouchement of the first, the 
maintenance of the secend, and the burial of the last, should become 
an extra charge to the parish. [ can imagine anarchy at Naples, which 
is overrun with the Lazaroni. It is possible in Germany, where pe 
cuniary exemptions, and offensive distinctions, are alike aggravating ; 
in a word, it is possitle every where, where the regime, which the 
faction encouraged by your weakness wishes to renew, exists. But 
here, where thanks to the laws whose object is to destroy that fac- 
tion, the divided properties give to three-fourths of the French peo- 
ple a strong interest in the maintenance of order; here, where, 
thanks to the destruction of the prohibitions and of the wardenships 
which this faction wishes to re-establish, industry is free and fruit- 
ful, anarchy cannot be desired by any one. 

Our social organisation, our laws relative to industry and pro- 
perty, distinct from your efforts to elude and paralyse their effects, 
are so admirable that every body in France, including those who 
are not interested in it, has more to lose than gain by pillage. For 
he who has nothing, is, if he likes, certain of acquiring. It is not 
the same in other countries, the poor there are eternally poor, ex- 
cept by the effect of crime or chance; but amongst us, the road is 
marked out, and conducts every one, by a progression protected by 
the law, to ease by the means of labor. 

When the Ministers speak of anarchy there is not only error or 
bad faith in it, there is fatuity. You shall be overthrown to-morrow, 
and I will answer for it, that two hours after your fall, there 
will be no trace of anarchy; because there are proprietors every 
where, and order always answers the appeal made to it by property. 

I do not say this to render the prospect of an overthrow less 
terrible. Every overthrow brings with it evils of longer or 
shorter duration, more or less disastrous, which it is desirable 
to avoid. I say it to reduce things to their just value, because 
truth is more forcible than emphasis, because exaggeration, when 
it is apparent, hurts its cause and fails in its object. 


' Useful only by the children they may nave. 
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If you simply represent that the present is better than that 
which may be, I will support you zealously, particularly if you take 
care to consider the liberty which has been promised‘us, as an in- 
tegral and indispensable portion of that which is. But when you 
speak of anarchy; when you liberally bestow this injurious designa- 
tion on all opposition to unjust power, on every appeal to recogni- 
sed rights, on every manifestation of thought which authority feels 
importunate; when you degrade as anarchists our richest capital- 
ists, our citizens who are the greatest lovers of peace; your speeches 
are puerile, your declamations empty of idea, your rhetoric weak, 
and no one pays attention to you, or at least no one believes you.. 

But now it is no longer anarchy that you fear; it is military 
despotism. I am no more inclined than any body else to judge 
favorably of it; but if there were reason to fear this despotism, 
would you not have prepared the way? Do you not imprudently 
and unceasingly extol the services which the soldiers render, or 
have rendered you? Do you not produce them as the surest sup- 
port of the throne, and the arbiters of our destiny? and if by 
chance you had unawares gone still farther; if in the recent 
disturbances, military corps had declared themselves annoyed 
by the manifestation of an opinion different to theirs; if they 
had in the first place insulted the citizens who manifested that 
opinion, and afterwards the deputies on whom the citizens heaped 
testimonies of esteem; if you had seen with an indifferent, perhaps 
an indulgent eye, all these things so contrary to discipline ; if, on 
an occasion a little anterior, and not less remarkable, these military 
corps had threatened with their vengeance a Minister in office; if 
his sudden retreat might be attributed to their threats, and if you, 
the present Ministers, were coolly seated in that place, thus become 
vacant; would you not have been the first to suggest to the whole 
of the soldiery, the dangerous doctrine of their importance ? for 
the sword does not recognize privilege, and if it has been possible 
to abjure passive obedience, in order to effect one overthrow, it is 
deplorable, but not astonishing, that it should also be abjured:to 
effect others. 

Besides, this passive obedience, which you recommended, is it 
not the most direct road to military despotism ? These pretorians, 
the habitual subject of the superficial and dull erudition of your 
editors," did they form an intelligent and reflecting army of 


* See amongst others, an article in the Journal des Debats, of the 31st 
August, 1820. Arguments and facts are there profusely used to prove a 
truth which certainly nobody denies; which is, that there is neither liberty 
nor tranquillity in those countries, where the soldiers usurp the power and 
decide on the fate of the Nation. But the easy demonstration of this truth. 
is again spoiled, by the narrow, and consequently defective manner in which 
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citizens or traitors? Certainly not. These pretorians were blind 
instruments, up to the moment in which they declared themselves 
rebels; that is, in which they consecrated to a second chief, the 
implicit obedience which they had a long time professed to the 
first." 

The best rampart against military despotism is patriotism. The 
best guarantee for patriotism is intelligence. Seek then no longer 
to make machines of your warriors which are strangers to reason, 
Place your strength even in their reason ; in their reason, which will 
make them feel the necessity of discipline ; in their reason, which 
will attach them more every day to a liberty which will protect 
their brothers, their wives, their fathers, and their children; in 
their reason, in a word, which will preserve them from the sugges- 
tions of the factious, and keep them on their guard against their 
immediate commanders, should they be perfidious; for mark it 
well, in the very conspiracy you announce, it is the immediate 
chiefs, the subalterns a have conspired, if you are to be believed 
about it. Now thése immediate chiefs, these subaltern officers, 
were precisely those who had a provisional right to passive obedi- 
ence ; so their project, such at least as you relate it, was to profit 
by this passive obedience, to conduct their troops to the very place 
of crime, without confiding to them what was expected from their 
subordination. ‘This would have been the master-piece of that pas- 
sive obedience, which you represent as the best guarantee fot the 
stability of governments. 

Lastly, of what use are words against the eternal and immutable 
laws of our nature? This nature does not abdicate itself. I wrote 
$0 five years ago; why am I forced to repeat it? Noone will 
ever succeed in making man become a total stranger to all inquiry, 
and to resign the intelligence which Providence has given him for 


his guidance, and of which no profession can absolve him ftom 
making use. 


the author conceives the question he writes upon. It is said that Caligula 
would uot have fallen from his throne, had it not been for the want of dis- 
cipline in his guards. It is said that Nero, afier having tyrannised over the 
world for fourteen years, perished by an insurrection. No doubt the insub- 
ordination of the sdldiers is incompatible with every regular and free go- 
vernment; but a free government is always the best and suyest means, 
to have nothing to fear from the insubordination of the suldiers. 
) Nee civis meus est, in quem tua classica, Caesar 
Audiero.— 
His aries actis disperget sera lucertis, 
Illa licet, penitus guam tolli jusseris, urbem 
Roma sit. Lucan. 
It is the pretorians who speak, and here is an instance, if I am not mis- 
taken, of a passive obedience as perfect as can be desired. 
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Of those physical means with which you take care to surround 

urself, it is opinion which creates, assembles, retains around you, 
and directs these means. These soldiers, who appear to us, and 
who are in effect at all times passive and unreflecting agents, these 
soldiers are men; they have moral faculties, sympathy, sensibility, 
and a conscience which may awake on a sudden. Opinion has the 
same empire over them as over the rest of their fellow creatures, 
and no prescription attacks its empire. See it traversing the 
French troops in 1789, transforming into citizens men collected 
from all parts, not only of France but of the world ; reanimating 
minds paralysed by discipline, enervated by debauchery ; causing 
notions of liberty to penetrate amongst them like a prejudice, and 
breaking, by this new prejudice, the bonds which so many ancient 
prejudices and rooted habits had interwoven. See afterwards opi- 
nion, rapid and changeable, sometimes separating our warriors from 
their chiefs, sometimes reassembling them around them, render. 
ing them by turns rebels or faithful subjects, sceptics or enthu- 
siasts. See in England, in another sense, the republicans, after the 
death of Cromwell, concentrating all the forces in their own 
hands, disposing of the army, the treasure, the civil authorities, the 
Parliament, and the Courts of Judicature. Dumb opinion only was 
against them, that wished to repose itself in royalty. , Suddenly 
all their means are dissolved ; every thing totters, every thing falls. 

Doubtless a military government is a great scourge; bu€ what 
are the means to prevent the fear of it? To reinforce the civil 
authority. Now, to reinforce the civil authority, what is neces- 
sary? ‘To rest it upon justice; that is, on liberty. If you rest it upon 
force, you come back to a military government ; for force and the 
sword are one and the same thing. We make the citizens tremble 
before us, and we tremble before the Janisaries, in our turn. 

I am coming to the last grievance of Ministers, to their invisible 
associations, to those directing committees who have arrogated to 
themselves so terrible a power over elections. 

If these associations existed, the fault of them would be attri- 
butable to authority. Private citizens, who have not, like the 
privileged orders of former times, the dazzling of rank, the 
support of a caste, or the monopoly of fortune, would not exercise 
ever the mass of a nation the power attributed-to them, if. that 
nation did not recognise their interests to be one. Why do these 
two interests agree ? It is because authority has created factious 
interests in opposition to those of the people. Authority wants depu- 
ties who will consent to all its demands. Is it astonishing that the 
citizens donot return the candidates proposed by authority? Itrequires 
of its functionaries a complete abnegation of principles, opinions, 
and “conscience. Is it not natural that electors should Listen to 
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those who recommend them not to choose any functionary ? With 
what face will the Prefects henceforth recommend the choosing this 
species, after the dismissal of Messrs. Camille-Jordan and Royer- 
Collard, of MM. Girardin and St. Aignan? What need is there 
of directing committees, of secret associations, to inculcate such 
simple ideas ? The acts of the Ministry are sufficient. This Ministry 
pleads eloquently against itself, but since committees and associa- 
tions are on this topic, I shall-put a question to Ministers. One 
of them has spoken ta us of the brethren at Manchester. It is 
true that all the hearers smiled, the others fill the papers they 
patronise with denunciations against a liberal centre, allied to the 
Radicals, to the Carbonari, the Teutonians, which unites all the 
branches of the same system, and which is ready to invade Europe. 
Would there not, on the contrary, be a permanent and active 
directing committee in another sense? The associations, about 
which the Ministers make so great a noise, suppose a labor, a con- 
nexion, a secresy, which surround their creation and their existence 
with numberless obstacles ; and it is at least a preliminary difh- 
culty to conquer, for the unprivileged multitude. But have not 
the feudal institutions bequeathed to us an asssociation which unites 
all these characters? an association which has an interest separate 
from the rest of the human race; whose colors, rallying words, 
and meetings, are authorised ; which spreads itself from one end of 
Europe to the other; whose members in each country are much 
more the countrymen of their caste, than those of their fellow 
citizens; whose directing committee has its seat around thrones, in 
eminent functions, in ministerial cabinets? There is found 
precisely every thing that is invented to accuse of chimerical 
conspiracies individuals or classes isolated in their positions, 
changeable in their nature, not forming a body because admission 
is given to all, having consequently no exclusive interest, no natural 
union, no centre or means of action always existing, without being 
obliged to create them, or to agree upon them. If I wished to 
seek for conspiracies I should much sooner look for them, I confess, 
in the directing committees of aristocracy; and I should find 
numerous symptoms of an uninterrupted conspiracy against the 
constitutional regime, in that habitual intercourse with foreign 
powers, in those denunciations which are addressed to them, 
in those declamatiéns made in concert with them against the 
French institutions, in those secret notes, tending to analyse 
our divisions to them and to submit our affairs to them; the re- 
peated clamors against all our election laws, successively, would 
appear to me to be one of the branches of this conspiracy; the 
assassination of the deputies, defenders of the Charter, one of its 
means; and the project pompously announced, of an European 
congress, which is to impose upon all nations the preservation of 
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the oligarchy, would be in my eyes the fulfilment and the ter- 
mination. 

To return to the elections and to the committees which it is said 
direct them, it is, I repeat, the Ministry which gives to the 
committee all its power. On this point, as well as on so many 
others, they: follow the route exactly opposite to the end they are 
desirous of attaining. When chance furnishes them with the 
means of influence they reject it at pleasure. I could cite for 
example many departments, whose Prefects, men of intelligence, 
moderate, clever, and tolerably ministerial, had gained the confi- 
dence of their district. These Prefects would probably have 
acted in the elections. What did the Ministry do? Hastened to 
displace them, in order to replace them by unknown persons, 
who might be perfectly worthy, but who will be found evidently 
without standing, without connexions, without means at the 
ensuing elections, by which they will be surprised almost imme- 
diately on their arrival. It is because the Ministry does nct guide 
itself according to its interest, it is domineered over by a faction 
whose ambition and hatred must be satiated by turns. ‘Thus, all 
the dangers at which it is alarmed, are the result of its own 
errors. Will it still persist in a route which has already been so 
fatal to it? Will it persist in seeking its safety and ours in a 
useless complaisance towards an insatiable faction, in vexations 
always increasing and still inefficacious, in those laws of exception 
which now-a-days wound the nation without alarming it? “But 
our Ministers have enjoyed the laws of exception six months; and 
by their confession and complaints, it does not appear that these 
laws have restored tranquillity to France. It depends upon them 
indeed to arrest every body—but they have had this power for 
six months ; and for six months, if they are to be credited on the 
subject, every body is conspiring. ‘They impose silence on the 
Journals, but the most alarming and the least founded reports 
aré in circulation. France fears every thing, because it is told 
nothing ; and as the price of having allowed nothing to be said, 
they are obliged to refute what has not been said." Would the 


' See the articles in the Moniteur and the Journal de Paris, against the 
reports which are circulating. Articles which have the inconvenience of 
giving information of these reports to these who have not heardthem. The 
Journal de Paris innocently admits, “ that all its columns would be inadequate 
if it were every day necessary to refute the ridiculuus and absurd reports 
which malevolence is incessantly inventing and hawking about.” (No. of 
5th Sept., 1820.) Another paper also, which speaks more directly to the 
fact, demands that silence may be imposed upon the impostures, and that 
the reports spread by the Buonapartist or Jacobin faction may be-stopped. (4th 
Sept.) Is it not entertaining to see the party which so vigorously defended 
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Ministers at length have recourse to these great measures, to these 
extreme means, to which during a celebrated discussion, an orator 
less skilful than the generality of them made an imprudent allusion, 
and of. which the Journals which the Ministry does not think it 
right to repress or contradict, repeat the absurd threat? 

I do not enquire what these great measures will be; the incarce- 
ration or the death of some individuals, their transportation or 
their interdiction, the destruction or suspension of the fundamen- 
tal compact, an attack against men or things, it is of little conse- 
quence to us; but what is of consequence to us is, that all this is 
possible, that all this would be inefficacious, that all this would be, 
disastrous, even for the authors of these criminal attempts. 

I have described the moral disposition of the nation you govern. 
I have described that disposition agreeably to what you yourselves 
say of it. Do you think that an act of vigor, as those you perse- 
cute call it, would suddenly change this disposition, You 
deceive yourselves, revolutionary recollections lead you astray. 
When the question was the leading a people who had not yet 
received the severe education of misfortune, a people intoxicated 
with a recent victory over despotism, and restless at the duration 
of that victory, a people who, led to liberty by the revolution, did 
not, in their ignorance, sufficiently distinguish revolution from 
liberty ; fiery demagogues might avail themselves of their little 
information, and draw from them a blind sentiment in favor of 
the violation of the laws; but now every Frenchman knows the 
consequences of these criminal resources which, constituting the 
legal authorities into revolt against the law itself, prevent all return 
to justice and lawful authority. The Citizens know that they 
form a part of each other, they see the security of each in the 
security of the whole, they know that order established, consecra- 
ted and sanctioned by oaths, cannot be broken for a day nor an 
hour; when once broken it is neverre-established. ‘The Legislative 
Assembly never returned to it after the 10th August, nor the 
Convention after the 31st May, nor the councils of the Republic 
after ** Fructidor.” It was in vain they proclaimed that they and 
the country were saved ; they perished, and the country had perished 
with them, if nations were as perishable as power. 

In fact, what is there left to a people after their constitution has 
been violated ? Where is security? Where is confidence ? Where 
the anchor of safety? Nothing buta spirit of usurpation is found in 
those who govern; aspirit which, pursuing them like remorse, fright- 
ens and drives them out of their course. Tyranny hovers over the 
heads of the governed. Does power wish to pronounce consoling 


the press in 1817, secking to destroy even the very liberty of speech in 
1820? 
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words, to protest its future respect for a constitution which it 
has torn to pieces, to promise it will no more attempt it? Where 
is the guarantee that this fresh homage is not a fresh derision? 
Do the people dare, even in a partial interest, without reference 
to great political questions, invoke that constitution -which has 
been trampled under foot? The very name of constitution seems 
a hostility. On all sides a habit of illegal means is contracted. 
It forms the afterthought of the Government, it nourishes the 
spirit of the factious, With perfidious joy they contemplate 
power taken in its own trammels, marching from convulsion to 
convulsion, from violence to violence, revolting justice, prepar- 
ing excuses in despair, and destined to suffer the fate of those 
whom iniquity directs and hatred surrounds. 

Such certainly will not be the destiny to which an enlightened 
Monarch will condemn France. Ministers will not dare to advise 
him to it; and if they did, they would neither find in the Prince 
an approver, nor in the great body of the State, instruments. 

And who then will take these great measures, and on what 
force will they rely for their execution? Onthe ordinances? Do 
we not remember the ordinances of 1815? Has opinion ceased a 
single moment, for these three years, to call for their revocation ? 
The ordinances of 1815 have done much harm. They would 
have done still more had not their instigators been the old tools of 
demagogism and slavery, so that the constitutional monarchy was 
enabled to disown them. At the present moment the mischief 
that such ordinances would occasion, would be without remedy. 

Will they invoke the support of the Chamber of Peers? I 
conceive in a faction what nothing makes recede, nothing enlight- 
éns ; that disposition to parodise the acts of a tyranny whose chief 
it detested, and whose system it approved ; but if this faction has 
its forgetfulness, the nation has its recollections. It knows that 
the first Senatus-Consulte was an order for the transportation of a 
hundred and thirty Citizens, ard it has not forgotten what the 
Senatus-Consultes cost her afterwards. 

All authority which exceeds its bounds ceases to be legitimate ; 
and this fundamental principle of natural, political, and civil law is 
corroborated by the Charter. ‘The Charter points out the case in 
which the assembling of the Chamber of Peers would be illicit : 
the simple want of royal convocation renders it so; and what the 
Chamber of Peers would do, trampling under foot the laws and 
the Charter—the Chamber of Peers proscribing individuals who 
have the same guarantees, and are protected by the same safe- 
guards as the first Peer in France—the Chamber of Peers, sup- 
pressing or suspending political bodies, which emanate from the 
same source as themselves, which exist’by the same title—what 
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the Chamber of Peers would do, constituting itself the rival or 
the legatee of the Convention or the Imperial Senate, would it have 
any authority, any validity-whatever? No; all would be null in 
the strongest sense of the word. 

I like to pay public respect to an illustrious assembly. Such 
thoughts will never enter the head of any member of the Ftcaie of 
Peers who has occasion to identify himself with our institutions 
and to nationalise himself in France. 

The Chamber of Peers knows both the nature of its attributes 
and the limits of its power. It contributes to the making the laws 
and to the vote of taxes, but it only participates in these things. 
It would be a usurpation if they voted laws without the concur- 
rence of the other Chamber, and no one would be obliged to obey 
such laws. It would be a usurpation if they voted taxes without 
the previous discussion and consent of the deputies, and no one 
could be compelled to pay such taxes. For a still stronger reason 
it would be a flagrant usurpation if they intermeddled with the 
right of Citizens or with the existence of other power. Their 
decrees, their ordinances, their judgments, their * Senatus-Consultes,” 
whatever they may be called, although sanctioned by the unani- 
mity of the members, would be as little binding as he decree of 
the three first individuals you may meet by chance. ' 

I have examined many arguments, I have gone through many 
hypotheses. The result of the considerations, which I have 
hastily put together in these few pages, appears to me easy to be 
comprehended, 

The Ministry, by persevering in a system which it has followed 
these six months, cannot maintain itself nor save France. It relies 
upon a faction which has twenty times committed the throne, and 
will commit it again. It makes use of those means of which all 
anterior governments have made use, and which have ended in 
the fall of all these governments. It is shaking that which time 
had began to consolidate. 

But in the present state of civilisation, the people, whatever 
adulators may say.on the one hand, and enemies on the other, 
have neither affection nor hatred: The resources which indivi- 
duals find in themselves, the distance which the extent of empires 
establishes between the governing and the governed, the en- 
joyments which industry procures to the latter, commerce, private 
speculations, and domestic life, cause every one to set his happiness, 
for the most part, apart from authority. 

It follows, therefore, that there is not, nor can be, a doubt of the 
attachment of the people to some form or other of political organ- 
isation, This moral disposition of the human species renders it 
impossible to govern long and govern badly. The example of 
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Buonaparte by no means weakens this assertion. What must he 
not have been obliged to do to have governed badly for 14 years; 
the conquest of the world is not a diversion that every one has 
within his reach to give the people. I wish this truth could make 
its way into the little minds of these little pupils of Napoleon, who 
think they have grown large in his atmosphere, because they have 
breathed the air of his anti-chambers, and who repeat after him, 
with a ridiculous spirit of despotism, that power serves for every 
thing; asif being passive instruments of power, they had on that 
account alone learned to handle it; but this disposition of the 
human species, which renders it impossible to govern long and 
govern badly, gives to power the certitude of governing in err | 
when it governs well. For by the same rule, according to whic 
no nation devotes itself to sustain a government which has put 
itself in a false position, no nation will expose itself in an attempt 
to overthrow a government when it is tolerable. The mass always 
prefer stability. If they depart from it, it would not be on the 
suggestion of the seditious, but because the government began 
gratuitously to interfere in their interest, their security, and their 
habits. 

It follows further, from this moral disposition of modern nations, 
that when men can abjure their faults, those faults are forgotten. 
Feeling only has memory, the indifferent are always ready to 
clear the table, and begin at fresh account. It is only necessary 
to believe the sincerity of conversion, and in order that it may be 
believed it must exist. 

The dissolution of the present Chamber, the convocation of an 
assembly composed of fresh elements, is then a marvellous chance ; 
but this chance will be spoiled in falsifying the electors by an ille- 
gal influence. If the Ministry should obtain a factious majority it 
would not be the stronger for it; and they would run this risk in 
that factious majority, that if in the sequel they should come to 
their senses, they would be prevented by it from following the 
light they would have acquired. 

Let then the Chamber of Deputies be dissolved, let the nation 
return faithful representatives, and let the nation be governed at 
length by these Ministers or by others, as they desire or deserve 
to be. The fall of the Ministry is equally indifferent to me as its 
duration. I have traced, without circumlocution and without 
winding, the errors of those of its members whose errors appeared 
to me to be the greatest ; but political hatred, as political affection, 
are equally unknown tome. Persons are the same to me, and the 
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past appears to me important only as it serves as a guide for the 
future." 


' At the moment of sending these pages to the press, a pamphlet has 
fallen into my hands, in which I am treated with a respect, for which [ 
ought to be very grateful, but which furnishes me with an heat Iam 
happy to have, to explain my ideas fully. In that pamphlet, after an eulogium 
of which I do not flatter myself to be worthy, it is added that I know that 
the approaching session will require particular candor and courage, and 
that it is then I mean to finish my ordeal, My ordeal is finished as much as 
it can be, and I claim no merit for it; I have shown the degree, whatever it 
be, of candor and courage of which I am capable ; my candor consists in 
giving my whole opinion, and nothing beyond it; I place my courage in 
neither permitting myself to be restrained or induced, and there would be 
as little chance of succeeding in the one asthe other. I know my object, 
it is liberty; my means, the constitutional forms. I follow the Aas which 
appears to me to be straight forward, and I shall not outstep one inch the 
boundary which appears to me reasonable, no more than I shall stop one 
inchshort of this boundary. I use no other language than my own, without 
inquiring whether it is considered weak or rude; no consideration would 
induce me to strengthen or weaken it, and insinuations like criticisms, and 
criticisms like praise, will be entirely futile against a resolution as courageous 
as any other, 
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OCTAVIUS CESAR 


AND 


WILLIAM PITT, 


RIENZI AND BUONAPARTE, 
COMPARED. 





Thue corresponding circumstances in the rise and progress of 
Ocravius Cesar and WILLIAM PTT, occurred to the writer, 
and the leading points of parallel were sketched more than 
twenty years ago; and although their latter years were widely 
different, the contrast is no less worthy of , 

The errorof BUONAPARTE, infollowing the steps of Ri£Nz1, 
rather than of WASHINGTON, was also noticed when N Apo- 
LEON was in the zenith of his power; and the similarity of 
their fate was pointed out on his first deposition, when the 
writer was reminded that a second elevation and reverse was 
necessary, before the parallel would be deemed complete. 

The most prominent features, in both cases, were then pre- 
sent to the writer’s mind; but an equally curious coincidence 
was discovered in minor cases, when their story was minutely 
traced. 

The successful close of a long series of civil wars, and the 
return of peace and prosperity, forwarded the designs of OcTa- 
vius Casar, and gave him an influence with the Roman 
people, which tended to the consolidation of his power. The 
termination of a disastrous war with the revolted colonies, and 
the blessings derived from improving trade and manufactures, 
strengthened the authority of WILLIAM PiTT; and, increas- 
ing his reputation with the British public, led to the accom- 
plishment of his designs. 

An obsequious Senate invariably sanctioned the decrees of 
Octavius Casar, sacrificing their own dignity and the free- 
dom of their country, in compliance with his sovereign will. 

A confiding Parliament usually ratified the most obnoxious 
measures of WILLIAM PiTT, compromising their own inde- 
pendence, and the general welfare, in subservience to his arbi- 
trary views. 





OCTAVIUS CHSAR—WILLIAM PITT. 


RR 


Octavius Czsar, entering early into public life, was re- 
commended no less by the celebrity of his uncle, JULIUS 
C#SAR, than by his own insinuating manners and address. 

WILLIAM PitTT also, on his first appearance, at an early 
age, was as much indebted to the high reputation of his fa- 
ther, WiLLIAM Eary or CHATHAM, as to that commanding 
and persuasive eloquence peculiarly his own, 


Octavius C&sarR, at first, pretending great zeal for the 
republic, co-operated strenuously with Cicero against the de- 
signs of Antony, and drew the veteran Legions to concur in 
its defence. 

WILLIAM PITT, espousing with no less apparent warmth, 
the cause of his country, joined with Horne Tooke, and other 
popular leaders, against the prevailing abuses in the repre- 
sentation of the people, and three times moved the House of 
Commons for their reform. 


Octavius CAS8AR, coalescing afterwards with Antony, 
turned his arms against the friends of the Republic, and gave 
up Cicero to the vengeance of an enemy, by whom he was un- 
justly put to death. 

WILLIAM PiTT, with equal alacrity, accepting office with 
the supporters of the old system, opposed successive motions 
for a reform in the representation; and acquiesced in the prose- 
cution of Horne Tvoke and his adherents, on an unprecedent- 
ed charge of High-Treason. 


Octavius CzsarR, on his accession to the sovereign pow- 
er, preserved the ancient forms of the Constitution; and, 
under the popular title of Consu/, with the authority of Tribune, 
laid the foundation of an efficient despotism in every depart- 
ment of the State. 

WILuiAm Pirt likewise effected repeated violations of the 
Constitution, under the sanction of the Legislature, and exer- 
cised the most despotic authority, as First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and one of the Representatives of the people. 
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Octavius CasaR, disdaining that pomp and ceremony, 
which might offend his countrymen without enhancing his 
real power, preserved in his private life the style of other 
Senators, whilst he drew the sole administration of the Go- 
— legislative, executive, and judicial, into his own 

ands. 

WicuiaM Pitt, despising for himself all rank and title, 
which, without extending his authority, might have impaired 
his influence, maintained the unassuming style of a commoner, 
whilst directing the councils of his Sovereign with unbounded 
sway. 


Octavius CasaR, with a view to strengthen his authority, 
invested his nearest connexions with offices of honor and of 
trust, whilst he ingratiated himself with the soldiers and the 
people, by distributing his bounty with unsparing hand. 

WituiamM Pirt also promoted his kinsmen to the most 
efficient and lucrative departments, as the bulwarks of his 
administration, and sought public favor by the profusion with 
which he scattered titles, rank, and emoluments, among vari- 
ous classes of society. 


By such means Octavius C#&sar soon eradicated that 
love of liberty so long cherished by his countrymen ; and, by 
the seducing influence of some prominent examples, prepared 
them progressively for the yoke. 

By such means too WILLIAM PITT unnerved the manly 
character of the ancient gentry, and by the overweening ex- 
pectations of private interest, narrowed the means of consti- 
tutional resistance. 


The public corruption thus artfully introduced by OcTA vius 
C4saR, eventually destroyed the liberties of Rome, and led 
the way to those scenes of despotism and depravity which 
marked the period of her long decline. 

The debasing system pertinaciously pursued by WILLIAM 
Pitt, has increased the influence of the British Crown, and 
encouraged a total disregard of those just principles of 
Government, which have long been the basis of its solid 

e. 


The mischiefs resulting from the errors and misconduct of 
Octavius CasaR, have long been clearly developed in the 
degradation and ruin of his country, when every bold exertion 
was paralysed by the enervating consequences of unbounded 
sway. 
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. The pernicious policy of WiLLIAM PTT, involves no less 
certain ruin to the proud pre-eminence of Britain’s Glory, if 
not counteracted by a timely recurrence to those sounder 
maxims which he advocated in the dawn of his career. 


The body of Ocravius Ca&sar was carried to the funeral 
pile, on the shoulders of Roman Senators, statues were raised 
to his memory, and divine honors were decreed to his 
remains. 

The obsequies of WiLLiam Pitt were no less publicly 
performed, statues still commemorate his achievements, and 
his principles are idly cherished by selfish or infatuated par- 
tizans. 


Octavius CasAR, however, when he abandoned the cause 
of the republic, united with the adherents of his own family, 
against the men by whom his uncle had been publicly as- 
sassinated. 

But WiLLiaM Pitt, by a more flagrant dereliction of 
principle, entered into the closest alliance with the political 
enemies of his father, against his own most early and disin- 
terested friends. 


Ocravius C&SAR also, when he attained the object of his 
ambition, became the patron of literature and the arts; whilst 
men of liberal and enlarged minds, who had strenuously 
opposed his advancement, by their genius and acquirements 
conferred real splendor on his Imperial Court. 

WituiamM Pitt, however, in the plenitude of his power, 
regardless of all liberal patronage, allowed the merits and 
services of his early friends to be forgotten, amidst the pro- 
motion’of men, by whom his dawning efforts had been most 
contemptuously opposed. 


The sanguinary and perfidious measures, which marked 
the early progress of Octavius C2zSAR, no longer sullied his 
conduct on the attainment of the sovereign power ; and after 
a long and prosperous administration of the Government, he 
left Romk the mistress of surrounding nations, in the enjoy- 
ment of a stable peace. 

The cold calculating policy of WiLLIAM PiTT, on the 
contrary, was protracted to the close of his career ; for, with 
the infatuated wish to check the progress of public reforma- 
tion, he involved his country in a most disastrous war; and 
after contributing largely to the subjugation of Europe, like 
another Phaeton, incompetent to guide the chariot of his father, 
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he perished amidst the conflagrations, which he had so 
rashly caused. 


Octavius Ca&sar, therefore, having been proclaimed Av- 
cusTus, by the general voice of his country, has been 
honored with the eulogy of some of the most distinguished 
writers of his own and each succeeding age. 

But Wit.LiAm Pitt, having no corresponding claims to 
the applause of the historian and the poet, however flattered 
by his adherents, as a heaven-born Minister, or the Saviour of 
his country, will be more justly appreciated by posterity, as 
the bane of Europe, and the chief destroyer of his country’s 
weal. 


Whilst, therefore, in the fortune and character of these 
two men, the similarity at times appears so striking, the 
equally marked contrast is by no means favorable to the cha- 
racter of William Pitt." 


ES 
NICOLA RIENZI—NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


Nicota RtENzZI, surmounting the disadvantages of birth, 
by the assiduous cultivation of his talents, was roused to la- 
ment the fall of ancient Rome with enthusiasm, by studying her 
history and eloquence inthe writings of Cicero and Livy. 

NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, more indebted to education 
than to family, was excited to emulate the fame of ancient 
heroes, by familiarising his mind to their actions, so forcibly 
described by Plutarch. 


RiENzZ1, distinguished by his eloquence at an early age, had 
been advantageously employed in the civil service of his 
country, before he was called upon by the public voice to 
take the lead in measures of redress. 

BuoNAPARTE’S military talents had been successfully 
displayed in a rapid career of conquest, before he was looked 
up toas a Statesman, qualified to direct the councils of his 
country in arduous times. 


The arrogance and corruption of the Roman Nobles, had 
excited a general disgust; and, in pointing out the crimes and 
’ Plutarch: Vita, Antonii. Taciti Annales, |. 1. §§. 1, 2, 4, 8, 9, 10. 11. § 3. 


rt. §§. 5,6. Suetonii Vita Augusti. Parliamentary History, 1780—1806. 
State Trials, Court Calendar, &c. 
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follies of their rulers, RizNzi had taught the people, under 
his auspices, to look forward to the restoration of the good 
estate.” 

The tyranny and peculation of the French Directors, had 

roduced reverses which destroyed their influence; whilst 
Rasunpeste, by his former successes, having dazzled the minds 
of the people, he was hailed as the harbinger of returning 
victory and renown. 


A well managed conspiracy transferred to Rienzi, the 
supreme direction of affairs; whilst the countenance of the 
Pope’s Vicar gave strength to his authority, as sanctioned by 
the Holy See. 

A successful attack on the public functionaries, placed 
BUONAPARTE at the head of the GovERNMENT; whilst the 
alliance of the Pope, and of hereditary rulers, was not long 
withheld. 


With the modest title of TrinBuNE, R1eNz1 long maintained 
his sovereign power, enacting the most salutary laws for the 
administration of justice, and enforcing his authority by a 
regular and permanent force. 

Under the successive titles of First ConsunL and Em- 
PEROR, BUONAPARTE long asserted an unbounded sway; 
and after the arrangement of a Code of Laws, at once simple 
and comprehensive, maintained his power with equal vigor 
and effect. 


Without the fear of sacrilege, RizNz1 applied the treasures 
of the Apostolic chamber to the public service, and by a ju- 
dicious economy, improved the finances of the State. 

BuoNAPARTE seized the treasures of surrounding nations 
with unsparing hands; and, without bearing severely on the 
industry of his own people, maintained a long series of ex- 
pensive wars. 


Ri&Nz1 received the oath of fidelity from the several orders 
of society ; and, boasting that he had delivered the throne and 
patrimony of St. Peter, had his title publicly confirmed by 
the Pope. 

BUONAPARTE’s sovereignty was also sanctioned by a great 
majority of the people ; and when he had secured their acqui- 
escence in the succession of his family, he was crowned by 


* Il buon stato, the ancient free Government of Rome. 
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the Pope, and received as a son-in-law, by the Emperor 
Francis IT. 


Under the Government of RikNz1, justice was impartially 
administered at Roms ; and, as birth and privilege afforded no 
protection to offenders, robbery ceased, agriculture florished, 
and trade revived. 

In FRANCE and ITALY, during the dominion of Buona- 
PARTE, a strict administration of justice was enforced ; and, 
as all feudal exemptions and odious monopolies had been 
abolished by the revolution, agriculture florished, crimes de« 
creased, and the condition of the people was improved. 


Hence RikNnz1 was celebrated by Petrarca, as the deliverer 
of his country, and regarded as the reviver of her good estate. 
Hence also BUONAPARTE was by some proclaimed the 


champion of freedom, and revered as a defender of the 
people's rights. 


But Rienzi, more eloquent than judicious, more enter- 
prising than resolute, was devoid of cool commanding reason ; 
and, as prudence could never have erected, it did not fortify 
his throne. - 

- The mind of BUONAPARTE was more vigorous and active, 
than comprehensive and enlarged; and, with talents “to fight 
his way to the summit of human greatness,” he wanted the 


rarer gift, to preserve his equilibrium, whenthe giddy eminence 
was attained. 


The sonorous epithets of Nicoua, the severe and merciful 
Deliverer of Rome, Defender of Italy, Friend of Mankind, of 
Peace and Justice, which R1igNz1 arrogated, were altogether 
inconsistent with the ancient style of the office which he bore. 

Nor were the titles of NAPOLEON THE GREAT, Emperor 
of France, King of Italy, Preserver of the Confederation of the 

hine, or the inflated language of BuoNAPARTE’S eulogists, 
less incompatible with his early conduct, as the champion of 
a republic, where all titles were formally proscribed. 


Rienzi, deviating from the rules of frugality and abste- 
miousness, provoked the plebeians by his luxury, and magni- 
ficence in dress ; whilst without acquiring the majesty, he de- 
generated into the vices of a king. 

BuONAPARTE, disdaining the rigid maxims of republican 
economy, attempted to dazzle by splendid establishments 
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and magnificent exhibitions; emulating the extravagance of 
hereditary rulers, without inheriting their exemption from 
censure and distrust. 


RieNz!, ambitious of the honors of chivalry, became as 
odious to the people, whom he deserted, as he already was to 
the Nebles, whom he adopted on receiving the order of the 
Holy Spirit. 

BuONAPARTE, aspiring after royal distinctions, forfeited 
the confidence of the republicans whom he abandoned, with- 


out gaining the friendship of those Sovereigns, whose alliance 
he anxiously sought. 


RiENzI, at a splendid banquet, silencing the Vicar’s feeble 
protest, dined alone at a table reserved for the Supreme Pontiff, 
where he displayed seven crowns, representing the seven gifts 
of the Holy Spirit. 

BUONAPARTE sat covered with a velvet hat and feather, in 
a congress of bare-headed Sovereigns, when entertaining 


at Paris the assembled Princes of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. 


The fame and fortunes of RigNz1 were diffused im every 


quarter of the world; and the deliverance of Rome inspiring 
him with the idea of uniting Italy into one federative repub- 
lic, he was encouraged by the countenance of foreign Minis- 
ters, and the concurrence of the smaller States. 

The celebrity of BUoNAPARTE resounded through every 
portion of the globe; and the complete discomfiture of the 
allied armies, inducing him to melt down various independent 
States into one tremendous military Empire, the leading pow- 
ers of continental Europe successively acquiesced in his 
schemes. 


Rienzi summoned the Pope and Cardinals to return to 
Rome, from Avignon ; two pretending Emperors, Charles of Bo- 
hemia, and Louis of Bavaria, with the Electors of Germany, to 
say on what pretence they usurped the rights of the Roman 
people; and, brandishing his sword to the three quarters of 
the world, declared—-this is mine. 

BuONAPARTE deprived the Pope of his temporal authority, 
and two rival kings of Spain of their dominions ; compelled 
the House of Austria to relinquish the sovereignty of the Ger- 
man Empire; and, after carrying his arms into various parts 
of Europe, arrogantly presumed to dictate to the whoie. 
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RtENz1, deserving the fate, adopted the suspicions and 
maxims of a tyrant; and, after rashly offering a mortal injury 
to his opponents, in their condemnation, vainly presumed, on 
pardoning them, to be forgiven. 

BuUONAPARTES, indifferent to the rights, insulted the feel- 
ings of the conquered nations; and, after degrading their he- 
reditary Sovereigns by his triumphs, idly hoped, on restoring 
their dominions, to render them subservient to his designs. 


Rienzi denied the fallen Colonna the honors of a burial, 
exciting compassion among the people for the object of his 
inhuman display of power. 

BuONAPARTE sacrificed the Duke d’Enghien to his jealou- 
sy and resentment, reviving the sympathies of mankind fora 
family, whose abasement had prepared the way for his as- 
sumption of the throne. 


RiENZI1, by such means, in the pride of victory forfeited 
what yet remained, of the reputation acquired by his early 
conduct-in the management of civil affairs. 

BuONAPARTE, dazzled by success, in the display of great- 
ness, forfeited, from the want of civil prudence, the fruits of 
his splendid military success. 


Rienzi’s extravagant conduct led the Roman Nobles to 
look forward to the subversion of his power, their old animo- 
sities subsiding from feelings of common disgrace. 

BuONAPARTE’S inordinate ambition led the Princes of 
Europe to project the destruction of his boundless sway; 
their mutual jealousies being suspended from the conviction 
of a common cause. 


A free and vigorous opposition was formed against Rr- 
ENZI, within the walls of Rome; and thirty-nine members of 
the council voting against his measures, showed that however 
the populace might adhere to him, many of the most respec- 
table citizens disclaimed his cause. 

A formidable conspiracy was raised against BUONAPARTE, 
even in the heart of France; and the unprecedented opposi- 
tion of the legislature, soon evinced that his overbearing in- 
fluence was at an end. 


RiENzi, branded with the guilt of rebellion, sacrilege, and 
heresy, was discharged from his office by the Papal Legate; 
and the surviving Barons uniting with the Church against him, 
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he was obliged, on the introduction of a military force into the 
city, to abdicate the Government and palace. 
BuoNAPARTE, accused of tyranny and ambition, was de- 
sed by a decree of the Senate ; and, Paris being surrendered 
to the Allies, the leading authorities deserted him, when, on 
the earnest representation of his Marshals, he consented to 
resign his power. 


The misconduct of the Roman Nobles on succeeding to 
the Government, made the faults of Riznzi be forgotten, 
amidst the sighs and wishes of the people, for the prosperity 
of the good estate. 

The gross impolicy of the Bourbon Princes, on their un- 
expected restoration, soon obliterated the crimes of Buona- 
PARTE; whilst the people were alarmed at the revival of 
long exploded bigotry and misrule. 


After an absence of seven years, RiENZ1I was sent into 
Italy, by the Court of Avignon, to reform the anarchy of 
Rome; and, being favorably received by the people, soon 
revived the vigor of the laws. 

After an interval of ten months, BUONAPARTE returned 
from exile to reclaim the sovereignty of France ; and, being 
hailed by an unequivocal and almost unexampled expression 
of public sentiment, was restored, with due restrictions, to the 
throne. 


But the sunshine of R1zNz1 was soon closed: suspected 
by the people, as the Minister of a foreign Court, he was 
abandoned and opposed by the Papal Legate, and suffered 
at once from the miscenduct of others and his own. 

The good fortune of BUONAPARTE was speedily reversed; 
his former tyranny had destroyed all confidence among the 
friends of liberty, whilst his authority was disowned by the 
allied powers; his own criminal ambition, and that of his 
opponents, contributing equally to work his fall. 


The treasures of Rienzi, and the city’s patience, were 
soon exhausted by a civil war; and Rome being invested by 
a furious multitude, he was deserted by his servants, vainly 
striving to persuade them, that he and the republic must to- 
gether stand or fall. 

The destruction of his army in a severe engagement ex- 
hausting BUONAPARTE’S resources, deprived him of the 
public voice ; and as the allies pressed forward to the fron- 
tier of France, he was dethroned by the legislature, vainly 
striving to separate his interests from the public cause. 
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After an administration of four months, the career of R1- 
ENZI was prematurely closed ; and, unable to escape, he was 
massacred in a tumult fomented by the Roman Barons. 

After a dominion of one hundred days, BUONAPARTE, 
pursued by his enemies, surrendered to the British fleet, and, 
at the instigation of the allies, was sent a prisoner to a dis- 
tant Isle. 






















In a long period of anarchy and servitude, the name of 
Rienzi was celebrated as the deliverer of his country, and 
the last of Roman patriots; whilst the continued degradation 
of the people threw new lustre on his fame. A 

Amidst the arbitrary claims, and retrograde policy of the 
Bourbons, the memory of BUONAPARTE will be long revered 
in France, as the patron of general improvement, and the 
proud asserter of his country’s high control. 




















And the faults of both these singular men will sink in pub- 
lic estimation, when contrasted with the duplicity and mean- 
ness, the tyranny, bigotry, and false pretences, of those who 
a their destruction, or who rose triumphant on their 

But whilst the brilliancy of his military talents and achieve- 
ments, in a more extended sphere of action, have raised 
BuoNAPARTE immeasurably higher in the general estima- 
tion, a better principle of action seems, in the dawn of 
ltis exertions, to have actuated RieNnzi’s mind. An ardent 
love of his country, and a keen indignation at her worthless 
rulers, giving force to his persuasive eloquence, recommended 
R1ENzZi first to public favor, and entitled him justly to the 
confidence of his countrymen, as the restorer of the good 
estate. 

But a cruel attack on the revolted sections, when all active 

resistance to an unjust restriction on the right of suffrage had 
ceased; and the infamous surrender of Venice to Austria, in 
defiance of justice and of honor, tarnished Buonaparte’s 
early glories, and showed a disregard of the rights of men 
and of nations, inconsistent with the cause which he at first 
pretended to espouse. 
- Whilst, therefore, the rise of Rienzi was connected with 
the revival of public freedom ; the elevation of BUONAPARTE 
was both preceded and attended by measures altogether 
subversive of the cause. . 

If however, .RieNnz1 had followed up his first success with 
moderation and forbearance, he might have been justly rank- 
ed among the greatest benefactors of mankind. Orif Buo- 
NAPARTE, in the hour of victory, had abandoned every pur- 
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ose hostile to the freedom of his own country or the peace 
of Europe, and resigned his power into the hands of the peo- 
ple, the only /egitimate source of sovereignty, such disinterested 
patriotism would have entitled him to admiration and esteem. 


But among successful Generals, the example of a WasH- 
INGTON is rare: and in the crowded history of modern na- 
tions, he alone can be regarded as entitled to unqualified 
applause. For it should never be forgotten, that, unless 
when exerted in defence of human rights and freedom, the 
talents of the warrior are among the greatest scourges of the 
world. And the man who nobly vindicates a righteous cause 
by his achievements, sullies his laurels, when he renders them 
conducive to any sort of tyranny or misrule. 

Whilst, therefore, the fame of BuoNAparRrTe fades before 
his own unprincipled ambition, and the important services 
which he rendered to France are eclipsed by his invasion of 
the public freedom; the name of WASHINGTON still shines 
resplendent, as the champion of American independence, and 
the constitutional ruler of her Commonwealth. This was the 
bright example which BUONAPARTR ought to have adopted, 
if the same infatuated vanity, which wrought the fall of Ru- 
ENZ1, had not gained undue possession of his mind. 

Whilst, therefore, the advocates of courtly crimes proclaim 
his vices, and unthinking panegyrists loudly vaunt his glo- 
ries; the discriminating friend of human happiness and freedom, 
admitting all the advantages derived from his internal policy 
and its influence on general improvement, must equally 
lament the mischiefs attendant on his conquests and defeats, 

Nor is it easy to reflect without pity and regret, that at 
the crisis of a great revolution, when the accumulated abuses 
of tyranny and superstition had sunk beneath the power of 
an indignant people, the greatest means of benefiting man- 
kind were lost by this aspiring leader; WHO, WHEN HE MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN A WASHINGTON THOUGHT FIT TO BECOME A 
RIENzI. 


* See Gibbon’s History of the Roman Empire, 8vo. xii. New Annual 
Register, 1796—1805. Lady Morgan’s France. Marshall’s Life of Wash- 
ington, &c. &c. 
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PREFACE. 





Tue Bill now on the table: of the House of Commons, for 
Consolidating and Amending the Laws relating to Gaols, Peniten- 
tiaries, and Houses of Correction, in this part of the United King. 
dom, appearing to me to have been framed on a very imperfect 
view of the subject, I am induced to make some remarks upon 
these different Places of Confinement for Criminal Prisoners; and 
Phave chosen to publish what occurs to me thereupon, in this 
form, rather than to reserve my observations, to be addressed to 
the House in a future stage of the Bill, because many of the ques- 
tions connected with the regulation of Prisons, and the treatment 
of Prisoners, require to be weighed with more attention than can 
be bestowed on them in the course of debate; and because some 
of them are fitter for the consideration of County Magistrates than 
to be made matter of Legislative enactments. 


The following pages have been written more hastily than I 
could have wished; but I was anxious to have them printed before 
the meeting of Parliament ; and the Bill, though printed in 5eptem- 
ber last, did not come into my hands till lately. 





THOUGHTS 


CRIMINAL PRISONS, 


$e. Se, 


CHAP. I.—On the Authority by which the Gaols and Prisons 
the reception of Criminals tn the Counties of England and 
are regulated, and on the Legislative Provisions which it may 
be expedient to make upon that subject. 


Tue attention of the Public was particularly called, by Mx. 
Howard, to the state of the Prisons in this country about half a 
century ago. 

This benevolent man, having observed, while he was Sheriff of 
the County of Bedford, in 1778, that persons who. had bee 
committed to take their trials for offences imputed to them, 
although declared not guilty by a Jury, or presumed to be so by the 
law for want of prosecution, were nevertheless called upon to 
fees to the gaoler for their discharge ; and were not unfrequef: 
taken back to prison in consequence of their jnability to make s 
payments, proposed to the Magistrates of the county to allow the 
gaoler a salary in lieu of these fees. \"The Magistrates wanted a 
precedent for charging the county with the expense of the relief 
desired, and Mr. Howard went in search of one through the 
adjoining counties; but he found, that the injustice, for which he 
sought a remedy, prevailed in them also; and looking into their 
prisons he beheld, to use his own words, « scenes of calamity, 
which he grew daily more and more anxious to alleyiate,” and to 
the alleviation of which he appears from that time ta have devoted 
himself with a degree of zeal, activity, and perseverance, worthy of 
the great cause which he had undertaken. 

VOL. XVIII. Pam. NO. XXXV. K 
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Mr. Howard was examined before the House of Commons, of t 
and received its Thanks in 1774 and he had the further satisfaction, plac 
in the course of that year, to see an Act of Parliament ' passed for ace 
the remedy of the evil which had originally attracted his notice, on 
enabling the Justices of the Peace, at their quarter sessions to grant ditt 
salaries out of the county-rate, in lieu of the fees alluded to above ; pt 
followed by another Act* by which the Justices were empowered Bo 
to make various orders for the perservation of cleanliness in the jou 
prisons within their respective counties, and to provide for the wi 
separation of such prisoners as might be sick, from the rest ; and on 
were also authorised to appoint an experienced surgeon or apothe- we 
cary, who was to attend each prison, and to make a report on the an 
state of the prisoners’ health at every quarter sessions ; the expenses vi 
of all such orders and such salary being charged by the Act on the 0 
county-rate. th 

The Justices of the Peace do not appear to have possessed any fe 
power previous to the passing of these Acts, to interfere in the « 
management 3 of the county gaols, otherwise than by making v 
orders under the 19th Car. II. cap. 4, for furnishing employment a 
and relief to poor and needy persons committed to them for trial, a 








and by the appointment of a chaplain to officiate in them, under 
the 13th Geo. IIL. cap. 58; but they were soon further empowered 
by the 24th Geo. III. cap. 54, to grant such salaries and allowan- 
ces as they should think fit, to gaolers, in lieu of the profits which 
those officers were in the habit of deriving from the sale of liquor 
to the prisoners ; 2 practice which had been much complained of 
-by Mr. Howard, as productive of drunkenness and disorder in the 
gaols, and which was positively prohibited in future by the 22d 
section of this Act. 

To this Act of Parliament, together with the Act for preserv- 
ing the health of prisoners, mentioned above, and the powers 
subsequently given by the 31st Geo. III. cap. 46, to the Justices of 
the Peace, to appoint two of their body visitors of the gaols, and to 
make tules and orders for their better regulation, with the concur- 
rence of the Judges of assize, may be attributed the great improve- 
ment which has taken place of late years, in the state and condition 





















































* 14 Geo. III. cap. 20, entitled “ An Act for the relief of Prisoners char- 
ged with felony or other crimes, who shall be acquitted or discharged by 
proclamation, respecting the Ferrous of fees to Gaolers, and giving « 
recompense for such fees out of the county-rates.” 

* 14 Geo. III. cap. 59, entitled“ An Act for preserving the health of pri- 
soners in gaol, and preventing the gaol distemper.” 


3 They might build or repair the gaol at the expense of the county, hy 11 
and 12. Wil, ITT. cap. 19. 
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of the gaols of this country. That such improvement has taken 
place in them must be evident to any person, who has read the 
accounts given by Mr. Howard, of the result of his first inquiries 
on this head, and in particular his statement of the offensive con- 
dition in which he frequently found the air in places in which 
ptisoners were confined. Speaking upon this subject, in his first 
Book, he assurés his readers, that ‘his clothes were in his first 
journeys so offensive, that in a post-chaise he could not bear the 
windows drawn up, and was therefore obliged to travel commonl 
on horseback ;”’ and that ‘the leaves of his memorandum boo 
were often so tainted, that he could not use it till after spreading it 
an hour or two before the fire ;” and “ that even his antidote, a 
vial of vinegar, has, after being used in a few prisons, become 
intolerably disagreeable ;”' and he adds, “ that he did not wonder 
that many gaolers made excuses, and did not go with him into the 
felons’ wards.” In another part of the same publication he repre 
sents it as a common artifice practised by gaolers, when. they 
wished to prevent a stranger from examining their prisons, to hint 
an apprehension that the gaol fever had made its appearance 
among the prisoners. 

In these days no such inconveniences as those here described, 
are experienced in visiting the prisons of this country, nor is a 
gaoler likely to attempt to keep out any persons who might be 
desirous of seeing the inside of his prison, by such a suggestion as 
that mentioned above; since, if he were to succeed in driving 
away those to whom the hint should be addressed, the supposed 
existence of the gaol fever, among the prisoners, would probably 
soon reach the ear of the visiting Magistrates, and would be likely 
tolead toa much more minute investigation of the prison, than 
that from which the gaoler was endeavouring to escape, as well as 
toa just reproof of that officer, for not having made known the 
circumstance, in the first instance, to the proper visitors. 

The class of gaolers is indeed much changed for the better, 
since the time of Mr. Howard. The description given of them 
by Sir W. Blackstone, as ** a merciless race of men, and by being 
conversant in scenes of misery, steeled against any tender sensa- 
tion,” however just it may have been at the time his book was 
written, is now by no means applicable to that class of persons : 
on the contrary, I believe that most of those who have been in 
the habit of visiting prisons of late years, will bear testimony to 
the humanity of their keepers, and will support the assertion, that 


‘ Thank God! we cannot now say as was said by Mr. Howard, that 
more prisoners are destroyed by the gaol fever than by executions, which 
however were pretty numerous in his days. 
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a hard and unfeeling gaoler is not now to be taken as a fair 
specimen of the class, but may rather be considered as an exception 
to the general rule. 

The alteration, which has taken place in the character ard dispo- 
sition of these officers, is probably owing in a great degree to the 
circumstance of their being in constant communication with 
gentlemen of the first respectability, under whose immediate 
direction and control they act, and whose approbation and favora- 
ble report to the quarter sessions they are naturally anxious to 
secure, by conforming to their views and principles. 

It would, however, increase the respectability of this class of men, 
and operate as an additional inducement to persons who are not 
of the lowest order, to become keepers of prisons, if some prospect 
were held out to them of being allowed to retire with a decent 
provision towards the close of life, in case of ill health, age, or 
infirmity. 

There is no description of public servants, which has a better 
claim to a retiring pension, after long and faithful service, than 
gaolers, nor any, whom it is more decidedly a measure of good 
policy to superannuate at a fit season. Gaolers, like other men, 
must be expected to become less active, both in mind and body, as 
cot aieence in years; and there will probably be a period of time 
in the life of an officer of this description, who shall grow old in 
his vocation, during which the Magistrates who act as visitors in 
the goal, must see that he is unequal to the trust reposed in him, 
without having any such instance of misconduct to allege against 
him, as would form a satisfactory ground for recommending it to 
the Justices in sessions to remove him, if the effect of his removal 
must be to deprive him entirely of his livelihood. It is evidently 
inexpedient that a prison should, in such case, be left in the charge 
of an incompetent person, until proof of his incompetency shall 
be furnished by some instance of indiscretion or neglect, which 
will probably be no less injurious to the public than discredita- 
ble to the individual; and it would therefore, I conceive, be 
proper for the Legislature to allow the Justices in quarter sessions 
to grant out of the county-rates toa keeper of a prison, who should 
thave served the county in that situation for a certain number of 
y¢ars, a pension not exceeding a proportion of his salary to be limi- 
ted‘in the Act, on a certificate by the visiting Justices of the prison, 
of his having in their opinion become incompetent to perform the 
duties of his office, from ill health, age, or infirmity ; provided no 
such grant should be made without previous notification of its 
being intended to bring the subject under the consideration of the 
quarter sessions, or without the concurrence of a certain propor- 

tion of the Justices who should attend upon that question. In 
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the local Act for the regulation of the prisons in the county of 
Gloucester, the Justices are empowered to grant to the keeper of 
the gaol, who shall have become incompetent to the personal dis- 
charge of his duties, from sickness, age, or infirmity, an annuity 
not exceeding 50/. per annum; and may either deduct the amount 
from thé salary allowed to the officiating gaoler, or order the pay- 
ment of it out of the county-rate. 

The 31st Geo. III. cap. 46, sect. 6, enacts that rules and regu- 
lations shall be made forthe government of the gaols withi 
England and Wales, and of the prisoners to be therein confined, 
in the same manner as is appointed by an Act passed for the 
relief of debtors in the preceding reign, ($2 Geo. II. cap. 28.) 
under which Act rules’ (relating I apprehend to debtors only,) 
were to be framed by the Justices of the Peace attheir quarter ses- 
sions, in the first instance, but were afterwards to be reviewed and 
might be altered, if necessary, by the Judges of assize. 

he rules and orders for houses of correction, laid down in 
the 22d Geo. III. cap. 64, with the powers given to the Justices 
to make additions thereto by their own authority, were not affected 
by this statute, except with reference to such prisoners as were 
confined in those houses considered in the light of Penitentiary 
Houses, for the treatment of which prisoners the Justices were 
required, by the second section of the 31st Geo. III., to make rules 
at some quarter sessions, at which five Justices at least were to 
be — but they were to have regard, in making such“tules, 
to the discipline and directions contained in the 19th Geo. IH.+ and 
it was moreover provided, that such rules should not begin to 
have force until they had been submitted to the Justices of assize, 
and until such Justices should have subscribed a declaration,:that 
they did not see in them any thing contrary to law. I ntenition 
this provision here, (although, as I shall have occasion to observe 
hereafter, there are now no prisoners to whom it applies;) because 
these words, which were taken originally from the 19th Geo: ITF. 
and which have since been used in the Act, (25th Geo. HL cap. 
10,) for building and regulating the prisons in the €ounty -of 
Gloucester, with respect to the rules to be made for the Local 
Penitentiary to be established under that Act, and-also in the Acts 
under which the National Penitentiary has been lately established 
at Millbank, appear to me to place the sanction of the Judges to 


* I presume that the directions given in $2 Geo. II. cap. 28, had tefe- 
rence to such parts only of the gaols as were occupied by debtors, the Act 
* itself purporting in its tithe and preamble to be made for the relief of debtors, 
and not adverting to other prisoners : but the words “ gaols and prisons” 
are there used without any limitation. 
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the rules of a prison upon.a’better footing than either the $2d Geo, 
II. cap. 28, under which rules are made for county gaols, or the 
words now proposed in the Bill on the Table of the House of 
Commons. 

By this provision, (31st Geo. III. sect. 2,) the Judges were not, 
I apprehend, to have any share in making the rules, nor were they 
called upon to approve of them, or to give any opinion in regard 
to their fitness or expediency : the duty imposed upon the Judges, 
in regard to these.rules, was only to see that they contained nothing 
contrary to law—to take care, that the arrangements made by the 
Justices of the Peace did not subject the prisoners, for whom they 
were intended, to any hardships which the law did not warrant, or 
withhold from them any privilege or advantage, to which they 
were legally intitled ; whereas, under the $2d Geo. II. respecting 
gaols, po Judges are to review, and may alter, the rules submitted 
to them. 

In the Bill now proposed, all distinction between gaols and 
houses of correction, in regard to the manner in which rules 
shall be made, is done away; and it is provided, that the Judges 
shall «* revise and approve ” (it is not said that they may alter,) 
the rules and regulations for every description of gaol or prison, 
Under this provision, unless the Judges shall concur in the wisdom 
and expediency of the rules and regulations proposed by the 
Justices of the Peace, for the houses of correction (the propriety 
of which may often depend upon local circumstances, or upon the 
peculiar construction of the prison, which the Judges may have 
had no opportunity of seeing), it will be impogsible that any rules 
should be made, and the Justices may be left under great difficul- 
ties, as to the manner in which their prisons are to be managed, 
the general rules and directions given for that purpose by the 22d 
Geo. III. cap. 64, being by the present Bill repealed. The same 
inconvenience would not be felt in the gaols, where the gaoler, 
acting under the sheriff, would govern his prisoners by the powers 
derived from that authority, without any written rules, as is, I 
suspect, now done in many gaols, and was the case, till very lately, 
in Newgate. But such government is in itself a great inconveni- 
ence; and I am strongly inclined to think, that instead of making 
it necessary that the Judges should concur in the expediency 
of the rules to be made by the County Magistrates, for the 
houses of correction, it would be advisable to take away the 
necessity of such concurrence in regard to the rules made for 
the common gaols, and to adopt the provision made on this 
head in the Acts relative to penitentiaries for both descrip- 
tions of prisons; directing the Justices of the Peace to frame 
rules and regulations for each, and limiting the duty of the 
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Judges in respect to each, to the task of taking care that there is no- 
thingin the arrangements made by the County Magistrates contrary 
to law. 

Upon the subject of the common gaols, however, I wish to go 
one step further, and to ask why the criminal prisoners in the gaol 
should not be placed under the management of the Justices of the 
Peace as fully as those in the house of correction; and why all 
interference with these prisoners on the part of the Sheriff, as 
well as his responsibility for their escape, (which latter has virtu- 
ally ceased to exist,) should not be altogether taken away? ‘Fhe 
common gaol is now a divided empire, in which the portion of 

ower remaining to the Sheriff is but small. The Justices of the 
Pisce make orders on matters relating to the health of the prisoners 
(under the 14th Geo. III. cap. 59.); they alter the construction 
of the gaol at their pleasure; they appoint the chaplain and the 
surgeon ; and though they do not possess any power by Jaw to no- 
minate the gaoler, yet the appointment of that office is virtually in 
them, since they appoint his salary, and “7 | vary it from time to 
time ; and it is not likely that the sheriff should insist upon his 
right to name his own gaoler at the risk of paying him an addition 
to his salary’ out of his own pocket, and throwing all the arrange- 
ments of the goal into confusion. The Justices of the Peace may 
also, as has been already stated, with the concurrence of the Judges, 
make whatever rules they think fit. Upon all points, however, on 
which the gaoler is not directed or controlled by such rules, he 
must still be considered as acting under the sanction of the Sheriff ; 
and if that officer chooses to interfere in the management of the 
gaol in a matter not so provided for,I apprehend he is at liberty to do 
so. IfI am not misinformed, a Sheriff has very recently interfered 
in one of our best regulated county gaols, in opposition to the 
visiting Justices, and in a manner very injurious to the discipline of 
the prison, though perhaps not in violation of any existing law. I 
am told, that a person who was convicted some short time since of 
a libel, and who is now under sentence of imprisonment for that 
offence, having been in the habit of giving entertainments (dinners 
parties) within the prison to his friends, not being prisoners, to an 
extent which was disapproved of by the visiting Magistrates, and 
they having directed the keeper of the gaol to put a stop to that 
practice, the prisoner applied to the sheriff for permission to con- 
tinue it, and the sheriff gave an order for its continuance. Asa 


* To most of the modern gaols a house of correction is attached ; but the 
Sheriff’s gaoler would of course only receive such salary as might he fixed 
by the Justices for the gaoler, the Sheriff having nothing to do with the 
house of correction. 
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direction given by the visiting Magistrates is not a rule or order 
under the $1st Geo. ITI., not being made at the quarter sessions or 
with the concurrence of the Judges, it can only operate as a recom- 
mendation to the keeper of a prison, which, if not complied with in 
the house of correction, would be disregarded by him at his 
peril; but in the gaol, as the law now stands, he would not, | 
apprehend, be justified by the opinion or direction of any number 
of Justices of the Peace, either written or verbal, in disobeying the 
orders of his lawful superior, the Sheriff. Even where no such 
interference takes place on the part of the Sheriff, but the gaoler 
is acting as his officer by virtue of the legal relation which subsists 
between them, the management of the gaol is often much less 
correct than it would be if the gaoler had no other source of autho- 
rity than the Justices of the Peace; and many things are done 
which the Justices of the Peace would not authorise by written 
regulations, but for which, as being done under the powers derived 
by the gaoler from the Sheriff, they do not consider themselves to 
be responsible. Of this description are the practice of subjecting 
the ‘letters of prisoners committed for trial to the inspection of 
the gaffer, before they are sent out of the prison, and that of pla- 
cing fetters on whole classes of prisoners as yet unconvicted of any 
offence, as well as that of obliging such prisoners to wear party-co- 


lored dresses. These are practices so inconsistent with the situation 

of prisoners committed for trial, who are merely placed in confine- 

ment for safe custody, and ought not to be subjected to any unne- 

cessary humiliation, or to any restraints but such as are required 

for the preservation of good order in the prison, or for the preven- 

tion of mane Oot they would hardly receive the sanction of the 
e 


Justices of eace in the shape of a written rule. 

While, however, I am satisfied that such practices ought not to 
continue, I am strongly inclined to think, that the Legislature will 
better provide for the removal of them by placing the gaols more 
completely under the care of the proper Magistrates, and by a 
general declaration of the light in which prisoners committed for 
trial should be viewed, and of the principles which should govern 
the treatment of them ; leaving the application of those principles 
tothe persons who are to frame the rules, than by laying down 
particular directions, or enacting positive prohibitions, on the sub- 
ject of the evils alluded to. It is hardly possible to make rules and 
regulations, which shall be applicable to all prisons, by Act of 
Parliament. Many circumstances connected with the management 
and treatment of prisoners, even the restraints to which those 
committed for trial should be subjected, must often depend in part 
upon the construction of the building in which they are placed, 
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the neighbourhood in which it is situated, its size, and the number 
of prisoners confined in it; and even in some cases upon the de+ 
scription of persons of whom they consist ; for the criminal pri- 
soners in one part of the country may be a very different race of 
men, in their general habits of life, and dispositions, from those 
who offend against the same laws in another. 

If 2 proof were wanting of the inexpediency of attempting to 
lay down the same positive rules and regulations for the govern-- 
ment of all prisons, we need look no further than to the Bill now 
brought into Parliament, in which an endeavour is made to enter 
in some degree into the details of prison management, and several 
tules are laid down to be observed in all prisons, taken with little 
variation from the Act for regulating prisons in Ireland, 50th 
Geo. III. cap. 103, sect. 69. The first new enactment of. this 
nature is, that, whenever bread is delivered out to prisoners at 
the expense of the county, the keeper shall see that the same is 
of good quality and proper weight, and that it has not been baked 
more than twenty-four hours. By what signs or marks the keeper 
is to see how many hours bread brought from a distance into the 
prison shall have been baked, it may Ge difficult to discover ; but 


the effect of this rule in prisons in which the bread is baked by 
the prisoners, must be to render it necessary that those employed 
in baking should work in the night between Sunday and Monday, 


and to feed the prisoners upon hot bread on Monday morning (it 
being contrary to law, as well as to convenience, in this country, 
to bake on a Sunday,); unless, indeed, Monday’s bread, as well 
as Sunday’s, is to be given out on a Saturday, which would be 
very sp sepreary, as nothing is more likely to lead prisoners to 
waste their provisions, or stake them in gambling with each other, 
than giving out large quantities of them in advance. In the Irish 
prisons, bread is delivered out four times a week; in many 
English prisons the delivery is daily, or it may be twice a day; and 
with lelohce to such prisons it would be much better to enact, 
that the bread should have been baked twenty-four hours, than 
that it should not have been baked so long. 

In the rule for white-washing gaols, an operation directed to be 
performed at least twice a year, and particularly in the months of 
April and October, (which may not always, and in all prisons, be 
found necessary or convenient,) in order to make the rule suf- 
ficiently comprehensive, the Act directs, that ‘ each of the rooms, 
cells, halls, passages, and places of every description in the pri- 
son,” shall be so white-washed ; under which direction it will be. 
necessary that all apartments in the governor’s house, and any 
room set apart for the chaplain, or surgeon, or in which the 
Magistrates hold their meetings, whether painted, papered, 
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plastered, should have two coats of white-wash per annum. ‘The 
Act then enumerates, among the articles to be furnished for the 
use of all prisoners, “ bedsteads,” thereby prohibiting, without 
any sufficient reason, I conceive, the use of hammocks in all pri- 
sons except the Penitentiary at Millbank, to which the provisions 
of the Act fortunately do not extend. And it goes on to direct, 
that “ a constant fire shall be kept up in the common hall of every 
prison” for ten hours during a part of the year, and for five during 
the remainder, at certain times therein mentioned. Now upon 
this rule it is to be observed—that in many prisons, the prisoners 
are allowed to dress their food in their day rooms, and in others 
the prisoners’ food is served out to them ready dressed, or is such 
on particular days as not to require dressing ; in which cases it 
would be idle to keep a fire burning for a certain number of hours 
in the prison kitchen. If it is thought necessary to direct that 
prisoners, who are permitted to dress their own provisions, should 
be allowed fuel for that purpose, the Act should give that direction 
in general terms, and leave the consideration of the arrangements, 
which may be expedient to carry that purpose into effect in the 
different prisons, to the Magistrates who superintend the manage- 
ment of them. The bill further proposes to enact, that ‘all pri- 
soners shall have free access to the necessary, in their respective 
parts of the prison, at all reasonable hours, and shall also be ad- 
mitted at proper times, in succession, to air themselves in the yard 
or yards, for at least two hours in every day; except prisoners 
under sentence of death, and such persons as shall be riotous or 
disorderly, or where there may be sufficient cause to apprehend 
that escape may be attempted.” The former part of this rule is 
inapplicable to the class of prisoners who are locked up in separate 
cells in the day time—and the latter part to many of the other 
classes. The prisoners separately confined must be occasionally 
let out by their turnkeys to go to the necessary, and most others 
do not take air and exercise in succession; some have constant 
access to their court yards, and others take air and exercise in 
different yards at the same time. In one of the best regulated 
houses of correction in this kingdom, it is usual to keep offenders 
during the first and last ten days of their imprisonment, in separate 
cells, allowing every such prisoner access to the court yard for a 
short time only, in each day. This practice has been found to 
have a salutary effect, and I see no reason why it should be pro- 
hibited by Act of Parliament; but it must of course be discontinued, 
if this Bill were to pass into a law in its present shape, and the 
practice of other prisons must be altered in many particulars, which 
have probably never been considered by those who drew this 
direction, and most likely are not known to them. 
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Instead of attempting to lay down precise orders upon points of 
this kind, the Legislature should confine itself to declarations of 
general principles, viz, that the access of prisoners to the privies 
should be regulated by a just regard to decency, cleanliness, dis- 
cipline, and a due attention to the separation between prisoners 
of different classes; and that all prisoners should be allowed such 
opportunities of air and exercise as their health may require. It 
may probably be said, that the directions above alluded to may 
be modified by the Justices of the Peace according to circum- 
stances ; but where the Legislature orders particular acts to be 
done, the Justices ought to see that they are done: and I donot 
believe that any Judge would think himself warranted in certifying 
that he saw nothing contrary to law, after the passing of this Act, 
in a rule which should alter the time for which a fire should be 
kept in the public kitchen, or should allot to any prisoner, male 
or female, less than two hours per day for air and exercise, how- 
ever inconvenient or inconsistent with the other regulations of the 
prison, and unnecessary for the health of such prisoner, so long a 
period of time spent in walking about the court-yards of the prison 
might appear to be. 

It is certainly much to be desired, that more uniformity should 
prevail in regard to the treatment of prisoners of the same descrip- 
tion, on other points besides those already alluded to, than is to 
be found in the prisons of this country; but this will not be 
effected by giving directions in an Act of Parliament,.-which it 
may be impossible in many prisons to execute, or indeed by 
making any regulations, before the principles upon which they 
should be founded shall be much better understood, and more 
generally agreed upon, than they are at present. 

There is, however, one direction connected with the manage- 
ment of prisons, which Parliament might safely give, and which 
would tend to produce a much greater degree of uniformity in 
their arrangements than that which now exists, besides being 
attended with important advantages in other respects, viz.—a 
direction, that copies of all rules and regulations, made for prisons, 
as well as plans of all buildings used for the confinement of ‘pri- 
soners, should be transmitted to the Secretary of State, and 
lodged in his office. The society for the improvement of prison 
discipline have already laid much valuable information upon these 
subjects before the public ; but it would be of great advantage to 
the county Magistrates, whenever they might be desirous of revis- 
ing their rules, or of altering the construction of their prisons, to 
have access toa more complete collection of materials upon those 
subjects than can be formed without some legislative provision ; 
for I believe the rules of some prisons have not been printed for 
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general circulation, and of many, even of the new prisons, there 
are no plans in existence. 

I have also long been convinced, that very great improvement 
in the state of the English prisons would result from the appoint- 
ment of a general inspector, (or more than one, if one should be 
insufficient,) who should personally examine the places, in which 
prisoners are confined, in different parts of the country, and 
should make written reports concerning them, from time to time, 
to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, under in- 
structions received from him. In cases where the attention of 
Government has been particularly called to the state of a prison, 
a commission of inquiry has been issued for the purpose of inves- 
tigating into the existence or cause of the supposed evil ; but it is 
fit that Government should be regularly informed of the state of 
its prisons, and of the ordinary treatment of the prisoners confined 
in them, and that it should be considered as responsible for the 
due execution of the laws upon those subjects. If it be asked, in 
what manner Government could interfere for the correction of 
abuses, the answer seems to me to be obvious; in the first instance, 
by advice or admonition on the part of the Secretary of State, 
and if that were not duly attended to, by such course of proceed- 
ing as would now be adopted in the case of evils brought to the 
knowledge of the crown by the report of a special commission. 
E know there are those, who think that the public is the best 
inspector, and that the visits of persons whose curiosity or humanity 
may lead them into gaols, are to do every thing: I do nat under- 
value the benefits which have arisen, and which will, I hope, still 
continue to be derived, from the inspection of prisons by those 
who take an interest in that subject; but the greater part of this 
inspection is given to those gaols where it is least wanted, and 

numbers go to see a gaol, that has the character of being well 
regulated, for one who seeks out a prison, which is not remarka- 
ble for any peculiarity of management, especially if the latter 
should be situated in a remote part of the country ; nor do such 
remarks of these accidental visiters, as might be most useful, find 
their way very readily to the visiting Magistrates. In some of the 
best prisons books are kept, in which’such observations, as occur 
to strangers, may be inserted; but persons who have been round 
a gaol, and have evn treated with-civility by a gaoler, are generally 
disinclined to repay the courtesy they have experienced, by record- 
ing any thing chat may have the appearance of a reflection either 
onthe prison or its management, and the entries in such book 
will commonly be found to contain only so much of the truth as 
is complimentary ; the observations, which might really be useful 
for the correction of abuses, or of negligence, only reach the ears 
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of the visiting Magistrates when they become the subject of common 
conversation; unless the observer shall happen to write a book. 
Those of an official inspector, on the contrary, if deemed worthy 
of attention by the Secretary of State, would i communicated by 
him directly to the Chairman of the quarter sessions, or the visiting 
Magistrates of the prison to which they related; in which case the 
evil complained of would be redressed speedily, and without being 
made matter of public discussion. Wich a view to the communi- 
cation which it might be necessary for the Secretary of State to 
make to the visiting Magistrates of different prisons, it would, I 
think, be proper, that the Act authorising their appointment at 
the quarter sessions, should go on to direct, that a notification 
should be regularly made to the Secretary of State’s office, of 
the names of the Justices so appointed, and of the prisons which 
they had severally undertaken to visit. 


CHAP. II.—On the several kinds of Prisons for the Confinement 
of Criminal Prisoners—the Common Gaol,the House of Cor- 
rection, and the Penitentiary ; and on the Separation of the diffe- 
rent Classes of such Prisoners. 


Tue principal evils with which we have now to contend, in the 
ptisons of this country, are not such. as affect the health of the 
persons confined in them, or as are connected with any degree of 
ctuelty or oppression on the part of gaolers or turnkeys, but de- 
fects, for which it is less easy to find adequate remedies : Ist, the 
wamt of proper separation between different classes of offenders, 
and between all classes of offenders and those prisoners who have 
not yet been proved to have offended at all; and 2nd, the want of 
the means of setting prisoners to work in the manner intended by 
the law ; to which may be added, the want of proper arrange 
ments for promoting the moral and religious improvement of the 
persons imprisoned. 

Upon all these points, a great deal of attention has been bestow- 
ed of late years, and much good has been done; but it has been 
done upon no regular system or principle. ‘The circumstances 
of particular gaols, or the peculiar views and opinions entertained 
by the different Magistrates who have been charged with the su- 
perintendence of some of them, have introduced practices the most 
opposite, with reference to prisoners of the same description; and 
it will be necessary for the Legislature to adopt more correct lan- 
guage than has hitherto been used with respect to the distinction 
beween the several kinds of prisons, before it will be generally 
understood to which of them particular classes of prisoners ought 
to be committed. 
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The only prison for the custody or punishment of offenders 
known to the common law was the County Gaol, in which the 
Sheriff was obliged to keep all criminal prisoners in safe confine. 
ment; but he might keep them separately or together at his own 
pleasure or discretion, for any thing that appears to the contrary. 

By the 39th Eliz. the Justices of the Peace were directed to pro- 
vide houses of correction for the reception of rogues and vaga- 
bonds, and sturdy beggars. The 6th Geo. I. cap. 19, reciting that 
vagrants, and other criminal offenders, and persons charged with 
small offences, “ cannot, for such offences, or for want of sureties, 
be committed by the Justices of the Peace, for safe custody, to any 
other prison than the common gaol, which by experience hath been 
found to be very prejudicial and expensive,” enacts, that the 
Justices may commit such persons either to the common gaol, or 
house of correction, at their discretion. By the 22d Geo. III. 
cap. 64, relating to houses of correction, the j ustices were direct- 
ed, in settling the plans of such houses, ‘to provide separate apart- 
ments for persons committed upon charges of felony, or convict. 
ed of any theft or larceny, and committed to the house of cor- 
tection, for punishment by hard labor, under or by virtue of tke 
laws in being, in order to prevent communication between them 
and the other prisoners.” It may be doubted whether the words 
«committed on charges of felony ” were not inserted in this clause 
by mistake ; for, as the sentence now stands, it directs, that per- 
sons charged with, or convicted of, felony, shall be kept from 
‘communication with prisoners of every other description, without 
ordering that the two classes should be separated from each other : 
under these statutes, however, Magistrates in some counties com- 
mit persons charged with felony, as well as those who are to take 
their trials for minor offences, to the house of correction, while 
the power to do so is denied by others. There seems to be no 
good reason for sending the former to houses of correction ; and 
it must be attended. with this inconvenience, that every house of 
correction in the county must, in this case, have an additional ward 
for their reception beyond the number which would otherwise be 
required, it being obviously expedient, that this class of prisoners 
should be kept separate from all others. There may be some con- 
venience in placing persons accused of bailable offences in a house 
of correction in their neighbourhood, instead of removing them 
atonce to a distance from their friends and connexions; but it 
would be proper, even as to this class of prisoners, that the Jus- 
tices should settle at their quarter sessions, to which of their 
houses of correction prisoners of this description might be.com- 
mitted, that proper arrangements might be made in such houses 
accordingly. . 
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Another character, however, was given to houses of correctiori 
by the 19th Geo. III. cap. 74, which seems to have led to a good 
deal of confusion and misunderstanding; while Mr. Howard, and 
those who entered into his views for the improvement of gaols, 
and places of confinement, were anxious to protect prisoners from 
sufferings which the law did not intend to inflict, they were desir- 
ous, on the other hand, of subjecting offenders, whose crimes re- 
quired severe punishment, to such treatment, and such a coursé 
of discipline, as should deter others from following their exam- 
ple, and should at the same time be calculated to restore the 
individual to society, at the end of his confinement, with better 
habits and dispositions than those he brought with him into prison. 
With this object was framed, in the year 1779, that part of the 
19th Geo, III. cap. 74, which reciting, sect. 5, that “if many 
offenders convicted of crimes, for which transportation hath 
been usually inflicted, were ordered to solitary imprisonment, ac- 
companied by well regulated labor and religious instruction, it 
might be the means, under Providence, not only of deterring 
others from the commission of the like crimes, but also of reform- 
ing the individuals, and inuring them to habits of industry,” pro- 
vided for the erection of two National Penitentiaries, and laid 
down many minute rules and regulations as to the manner in 
which the persons confined in them should be treated. The 
offenders, who were to be subjected to this course of imprisonment, 
were to be sentenced to it by the court before which they had 
been convicted of any crime for which they were liable to be 
transported ; but a limited number only might be so sentenced from 
each circuit, of which the least number from any one circuit wsa 
two, and the greatest sixteen. 

It being evident that some considerable time must elapse, before 
the National Penitentiaries could be erected and fitted for the re- 
ception of prisoners, the 26th clause of the Act directed, that in 
the mean time, and until it should be certified that these prisons 
were ready, offenders of the description mentioned in the Act, 
and not exceeding the numbers therein limited, might be senten- 
ced to be imprisoned and kept to hard labor in the county houses 
of correction, or other proper places within the county; which 
houses of correction, or other proper places, were during such 
time to be deemed and esteemed to be penitentiary houses, with- 
in the meaning of that Act; but it went on to provide, that the 
persons so imprisoned should be transferred to the National Peni- 
tentiary Houses as soon as they should be completed. Houses of 
correction, therefore, were not converted generally into peniten- 
tiary houses by. this Act, but were only to be used as-‘such for a 
special purpose, and during a limited period, viz. for the the tem- 
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porary confinement of those offenders who were to be imprisoned 
im the intended National Penitentiary Houses when erected. _ 

I am not aware that any Act was passed on the subject of peni- 
tentiaries (except the Act relative to the Gloucestershire prisons, 
which established a local penitentiary for that county) between 
the 19th Geo III. and 31st Geo. III., which latter Act, purport. 
ing to be for the regulation of gaols, and other places of confine- 
ment used as houses of correction or penitentiary houses, gave 
such directions as have been already stated, for making rules for 
the treatment of prisoners confined in penitentiary houses. It is 
therefore clear, that the prisoners here alluded to were such as 
should be sentenced to imprisonment in a penitentiary house 
under the 19th of the late King, and confined in a house of cor- 
rection under that sentence, until the National Prison, then in con- 
templation, should be ready for their reception. The of the 
19th Geo. III. cap. 74, which related to penitentiary houses, ex. 
pired many years ago, (though nobody seems to have been aware 
of its determination till long after it had ceased to exist,) and the 
intended penitentiary establishment has since been erected under 
other Acts of Parliament. 

There are now, therefore, no such prisons as penitentiary houses 
in this country, except the National a 8 5 at Millbank, and 
the Local Penitentiary at Gloucester, established and regulated bya 
special Act of Parliament, which last, I presume, the present Bill 
was notintended to disturb, though it is not excepted from its 
operation, - Nevertheless, many of the Magistrates of different 
counties are still applying the rules and principles of the 19th Geo. 
III. cap. 74, long after its expiration, to prisoners in houses of 
correction, to whom it did not extend when it was in force ; and 
the present Bill directs, how rules shall be made for “ houses of 
correction or penitentiary houses” on a presumption either that 
these expressions mean the same thing, or that there are some 
county prisons now in existence to which this latter denomination 
may be applicable. And it also professes to repeal the 19th Geo, 
ITI, cap. 74, as an existing statute. 

By a penitentiary Mr. Howard, and those who framed the 19th 
Geo, III. cap. 74, meant a prison which should operate to deter 
others from the commission of crimes, as well as reform the offen- 
der, by a severer course of discipline than that pursued in the 
houses of correction, which was originally intended to correct 
the idle and dissolute, rather than to suppl place of the graver 


punishments of the law. The basis of pea 
as chalked out by them, was ‘ solitary imprisonment.” ir pri 
soner, in the earlier part of his abode in the prison, was to be kept 
alone during the greater portion of the twenty-four hours, and, 
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even when his confinement was to become less strict, he was tobe 
always under inspection ; whereas, in the Acts respecting houses 
of correction, the practice of separating offenders from others of 
the same class was not contemplated as a part of the ordinary 
discipline of the prison, the only aggravation of the confinement 
there (except in the case of some offence committed within the 
walls of the house) being hard labor. * 

The authors of the penitentiary system superadded hard labor 
to their solitary confinement ; they directed, in the 19th Geo. IIL, 
that the prisoners should be kept to labor, of the hardest and 
most servile kind, in which drudgery is chiefly required ;” but 
they would probably have found, when they came to put their 
Act in execution, that such labor was not easily attainable for a 
prisoner in a single cell: accordingly, the Gloucester Penitentiary, 
which was avowedly established upon the principles of the 19th 
of Geo. III., and the rules of which were to be framed in con- 
formity to the provisions of that Act, set out upon the principle 
of solitude and hard Jabor ; but it having been found impracticable 
to combine the two, Sir George Paul,* the author and director 


‘* In some of the houses of correction, which have been built since the 
19th Geo. 3. cells have been provided for the separate confinement, by day, 
as wellas by night, of a large proportion of the prisoners ; and many of the 
offenders sent to those prisons are accordingly sv confined: I believethat 
such confinement wil] be found to produce a very salutary effect, on persons 
who have been convicted of petty offences and are committed to prison, for 
short terms; but the practice of so confining offenders having been introduced 
bythe 19th Geo. 3. as an aggravation of ordinary imprisunment, to be in- 
fiicted on a particular class of prisoners confined under the authority of that 
Act, ought not, I apprehend, to be adopted in houses of correction regulated 
by Acts of Parliament in which solitary imprisonment was never contemplat- 
ed as a part of the punishment of the prisoner. It should be sanctioned by 
a legislative provision constituting such parts of houses of correction 
as may be managed upon the system of solitary confinement, penitentia- 
ries, and authorising the commitment of certain offenders to them in that 
character. I have seen persons confined by themselves in the day-time in @ 
house of correction, whom I think the law would not have condemned to 
such confinement. . 
* While I am writing, I am called upen te attend the funeral of Sir 
George Paul, who has departed this life in the 75th year of his age, within 
a few miles of me, at his house at Rodborough, in Gloucestershire. It is a 
tribute justly due to the memory of this very active and useful Magistrate, 
and which ought not to’be withheld by one who is commenting upon the 
effects of his labors, to say, that to him thiscountry owes more, in regard 
to the improvement of its prisons, than to any ether man, except Mr. Howard, 
with whom he was personally acquainted, and whose plans it was the object 
of his life to carry into effect. Under the instructions of Sir George Paul 
were prepared the designs of the several prisons of this county, (the 
county of Gloucester,) and the buildings themselves were erected under his 
personal inspection and superintendence, with great attention to economy, 
though necessarily at an expense, which for a time brought his popularity 
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of the course of management under which that prison was conduct. 
ed, adhered to the essential quality of the penitentiary system, 
and abandoning the pursuit of hard labor, employed the prisoners 
in such kinds of manufacture as could be conveniently carried on 
within single cells ; except for a very short time in each day, when 
they are successively set to turn a wheel for the purpose of raising 
water. 

The framers of the Act under which the National Penitentiary 
at Millbank was erected, having the example of the Gloucester- 
shire prison before their eyes, kept clear of the difficulty which 


in the county into hazard; for he made himself responsible for the propriety 
of every direction given, and every charge incurred. He settled every con- 
tract, and kept, with great labor, all the books and accounts connected with 
every branch of the expenditure, of which, when the works were conipleted, 
he laid a detailed statement before the public. He also drew up rules and 
regulations fur the management of these several prisons, and attended with 
unremitting perseverance to the execution of them, until he saw his system 
in full operation. 

His prisons and his rules, like all first attempts, must be susceptible of 
improvement, but we have no. great reason to buast of our progress in prison 
discipline during a period of near thirty years, which has elapsed since the 

rison at Gloucester was opened for the reception of offenders: nor has the 

egislature passed any Act of much importance, with reference to the re- 
gulation of prisons, since the 3ist Geo. III.cap. 46, in which the prin- 
cipal provisions of the Gloucestershire Act were framed into a publiclaw 
for the benefit of the kingdom at large, at the instance of Sir George Paul. 
He entertained the soundest views of prison policy, and was particularly 
anxious to preserve the distinction between the different kinds of places of 
eonfinement. It was in compliance with his recommendation, that the Jus- 
tices of this county desisted from the practice, which still prevails elsewhere, 
ef sending persons charged with telony to houses of correction. His 
opinion, upon aij points connected with prisons, would probably have been 
more generally received, if his zeal had been less ardent, and he had con- 
descended to a greater degree of conciliation; but he was too impatient of 
opposition from those who were less conversant with the matter under de- 
liberation than himself. He did not always remember, that men of less 
knowledge and talents than he possessed, might nevertheless happen, in pat- 
ticular instances, to be in the right, and he sometimes expected from others 
a more immediate acquiescence than could reasonably be claimed, in opinions 
and conclusions at which he had arrived after much thought and long ex- 
perience. Iam induced to say this because I fear, that 1 am myself among 
the number of those who might have profited more than they have dune, 
from his communications; we are too often insensible to the value of 
opportunities, till they are no longer within our reach. Sir George Paul, 
however, commanded at all times the esteem and respect of those who 
differed most from him in opinion, and such was the sense entertained 
in his own courty, of the benefits derived from his exertions, that it was 
lately in contemplation to request him to sit for bis bust, to be put up as a 
mark.of public gratitude in ‘the Shire. Hall; and the design was only laid 
aside, because he expressed a wish that it might not be prosecuted, resem- 
bling im this instance bis eminent friend Mr. Howard, who declined the ac- 
ceptance of acompliment of the same nature, offered to. him in his lifetime. 
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the Act would have imposed on them, if it had required that their 
prisoners should be employed in hard labor, by substituting for 
that direction a provision, that they should perform such work 
as the committee, which manages the prison, shall from time to 
time direct. 

The basis, therefore, of the system to be pursued in a peniten- 
tiary, as contradistinguished from a house of correction, is soli- 
tary confinement, or the separation, during the hours of work, of 
individual prisoners from each other, which separation, under the 
19th of the late King, would have lasted for one third of the im- 
prisonment. At Gloucester it is continued during the whole term 
for which the offender is imprisoned. In the penitentiary at 
Millbank it ceases at the end of one half of that term; or sooner, 
if the good conduct of the individual shall recommend him to the 
committee as a proper object to be transferred at an earlier period 
from the first class of prisoners to the second." 

Without entering at present into the merits of this mode of 
punishing offenders, I must here observe, that much confusion 
will be avoided by using the word penitentiary in its original and 
proper sense, and by giving that denomination and the legal 
character of that class of prisons, to such prisons, or parts of 
prisons only, as shall be capable of receiving prisoners who are to 
be separately confined. In the proposed Bill there isa clause 
enacting, that any person convicted of any misdemeanor, except 
libel, may be adjudged to be imprisoned, and kept to hard labor 
in any house of correction or penitentiary house. Surely this 
is confounding all kinds of prisons, and all classes of criminals ; 
and it never could have entered the imaginations of those who 
drew the 19th Geo. III. and who thought that they were framing 
rules for a place of confinement, in which a severer system of 
imprisonment than any which had been previously known in this 
country, was to be applied for the prevention of great crimes, as a 
punishment only inferior to death, that in the course of a few years, 
those who had committed the most trifling offences, as well as the 
more atrocious criminals, (persons convicted of acommon assault, 
or of setting up a nuisance, as well as the felon,) would be sent 


* When the penitentiary at Millbank was erected, I concurred in opinion 
with thuse who thought that the prisoners in the second class should work 
together: I am still of thesame opinion with reference to that penitentiary ; 
but perhaps in county penitentiaries, in which offenders will be confined 
for much shorter periods, it will be better to keep them during the whole 
term of their imprisonment in separate cells by day, as well as by night, 
and to distinguish the second class by giving them more opportunity of 
associating in their court yards, or by other indulgences than that of work- 
ing together.—It will be found much more convenient in such prisonsto 
have only one description of cells. 
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indifferently for punishment to the prison which they were plan- 
ning, or to the ordinary house of correction. 

Assuming for the present, that it will be thought expedient, 
in all prison arrangements, to keep in view the distinction between 
the gaol and the house of correction, and between both these 
prisons and the penitentiary, in counties in which such an esta- 
blishment shall be set up, (either in a distinct building, or in a part 
of the gaol, or house of correction, capable of being appropriated 
to that purpose,) I proceed to offer some remarks on the separa- 
tion to be attended to between different classes of prisoners con- 
dined in each of those prisons. 

Upon this head, the proposed Bill is, as might be expected, 
from’ what has been already seen of it, very defective. In the 
clause containing what are there called « the building regulations,” 
it directs, that in every county gaol there shall be one court-yard 
for criminal prisoners of eyery description ; meaning, as appears in 
a subsequent part of the Act, that they should take air and exer- 
cise in succession, (a practice not common in the existing gaols in 
this country, and which would be found, if attempted to be ap- 
plied to all classes of prisoners confined on the criminal side of 
the county gaol, very inconvenient, if not impracticable) and that 
there shall be two common halls or kitchens for such prisoners, 
** one for persons charged with treason or felony, and one for 
persons charged with or convicted of inferior offences,” placing 
‘the two Jast mentioned classes together. King’s evidence it sends 
to dress their food with the debtors, an arrangement which must 
appear very objectionable, when it is considered how often such 
persons may have been accomplices in the criminal acts concerning 
which they are to give testimony. For persons condemned to 
death, but respited during pleasure, or under sentence or order of 
transportation, but not yet removed, no provision is made, nor 
indeed for some other descriptions of criminal prisoners. In every 
bridewell, house of correction, or penitentiary, there is to be a 
competent number of cells or rooms adapted for solitary imprison- 

-ment; but whether for the punishment of offences committed 
within the prison, or for the confinement of persons sent for par- 
ticular crimes, is not stated. 

It will, I believe, be found, that a prison will be under better 
discipline, and more effectual to all the desired objects, in pro- 
portion to the degree in which the different classes of prisoners 
shall be separated: but it would be difficult to lay down rules for 
such separation, which should apply to all parts of the country 
indifferently, whether the districts, into which it is divided, be 
great or small, populous or otherwise; it would, perhaps, be 
sufficient to provide by Act of Parliament, that males should not 
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be placed with females, or convicted prisoners with those who 
are only committed for trial ; or persons accused or convicted of trea- 
son or felony, with prisoners of any other description. ‘The follow- 
ing wards might be desirable in prisons belonging toa large and 
populous district.— 

{n THE County Gaot.—For Male Prisoners. 

1. Ward for persons to be brought up for re-examination.—2. 
Ward for prisoners to be admitted King’s evidence, having been 
accomplices.—For the prisoners in these two wards one court 
yard might be sufficient ; and they might take airand exercise at 
different times: for the first class could not remain long in the 
prison, and neither class could be numerous. 

$. Ward for prisoners committed for contempt of court, or on 
Exchequer process—for want of sureties to keep the peace, &c. 
&c.—4. Ward for prisoners committed to take their trials for 
murder.—5. Ward for prisoners charged with other capital 
felonies. —6. Ward for prisoners charged with other felonies.— 
7. Ward for prisoners charged with misdemeanors.—8. Ward for 
prisoners convicted of misdemeanors.—But I do not see why 
convicts of this description, as well as those under sentence of 
imprisonment for felonies, might not be sent to the house of 
correction ; the felons will go to the county penitentiary, where 
there shall be such an. establishment.—9. Ward for prisoners 
under sentence of death, but respited during pleasure, or under 
sentence, or order, of transportation, but not yet removed.—10, 
11. Wards for those boys whom it might not be thought advisable 
to place with the prisoners of their proper class.—12. Ward un- 
appropriated. 

House or Correction.—For Male Prisoners. 

1. Ward for persons committed for re-examination.—2. Ward 
for prisoners committed to take their trials for petty offences, if 
the 6th Geo. I. isto be acted upon ; but this would not be neces- 
sary in all houses of correction, certainly not in such as should be 
uae the same roof with the county gaol.—%. Ward for prisoners 
convicted of felony.—4 Ward for other offenders committed to 
hard labor.—5. Ward for offenders not committed to hard labor. — 
6. Ward for vagrants.—7, Ward for boys." 


‘In gaols and houses of correction it would be very convenient to have 
the building so contrived, that a portion of one ward might occasionally be 
cut off from that ware, and made part of another ; for the number of prisoners. 
in particular classes will be found to vary very much at different times of the 
year:—for instance, ward No. 2, in the house of correction, immediately 
after the quarter sessions, will have few prisoners in it, if any, but some of 
those who have been confined there to take their trials will return to the 
prison, to increase the number of convicts in wards 4 and 5. The design of a 
prison to contain 400 prisoners, published by the Society for the Improve- 
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Penrrentiary.—For Male Prisoners. 

1. Ward for felons during the first part of their imprisonment. 
—2. Ward for felons during the latter part of their imprisonment, 
or when removed from the first class by order of the Magistrates, 
—It may, however, be doubtful, whether a separate ward would 
be necessary for a second class in a county penitentiary. 

The number of females committed to prison as offenders, is in 
most places much fewer than that of males; and'as women re- 
quire less exercise than men, they may with more convenience 
use the same court yard in succession for that purpose ; there will, 
therefore, be no difficulty in making as many wards for them as 
may be wanted. One point should, however, never be lost sight 
of, for the sake of public impression, viz. that females charged 
with felony, and those convicted of that offence, should not be 
mixed with females of any other description, or with each other. 

The arrangements which should be made respecting criminal 
boys, constitute a subject of much greater difficulty. It is by no 
means clear, that they should always be separated from offenders 
of more advanced age, unless they can at the sametime be kept 
under constant inspection. Boys in these days grow old in wick- 
edness, while they are young in years ; and a depraved boy will of- 
ten be more shameless in his communications, and teach his com- 
panions more vice, than many a man who has committed a felony. 
Tt would probably be better, where boys are sent to the ordinary 
prisons, to leave it to the keeper, acting under the authority or ad- 
vice of the visiting Magistrates, to place them by themselves, or 
with the prisoners of their own class, according to circumstances, 
than to lay down a positive rule upon the subject; but it is high 
time that the Legislature should take up the consideration of the 
manner in which boys convicted of felony should be punished. 
They should in the dest instance be placed in a separate prison, 
under fit arrangements, and with proper inspection, for they re- 
quire a different course of treatment from that which may be 
effectual for the punishment of men. They cannot easily be joined 
in hard labor with men, and they are not fit objects for solitary 
imprisonment; if they are placed in single cells, they will not 
reflect, for they have no materials for reflection, and the restless 
activity of their minds, with the thoughtlessness incident to their 
age, leads them to mischief of some kind or other; as soon as they 


ment of Prison Discipline, seeins to me to be liable to much objection in 
this particular ; in that plan, the wards in which the several classes of pri- 
soners are to be confined in the day time, are by the form of the building 
all of the same size, and incapable of being sub-divided. As, however, 
there appear to me to be other objections to that design, I shall take the 
liberty of offering some further remarks on it, in an Appendix, 
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are left alone. If confined in a dark cell by way of punishment 
for a fault committed in the prison, they will probably spend the 
greater part of their time in sleep. When boys are to be impris- 
oned for grave offences, they should be collected together in such 
numbers as to allow of the constant presence among them of a 
superintendent, with authority to repress disorder, and with the 
means of calling down upon them prompt corporal punishment, if 
necessary, for any act of irregularity or disobedience. ‘The im- 
pudence of boys who know that no punishment of that nature can 
be inflicted on them, is not easily to be repressed, though the occa 
sions in which it may be necessary to exercise the power of 
administering such punishment, when it is known that the power 
exists, may be very rare. 

The question, however, which seems to me to deserve the most 
serious consideration upon this head, is not what course of treat- 
ment in prison will be fittest for boys, but whether imprisonment, 
in any shape or form, can be effectual to stop the growing evil of 
youthful iniquity. There is this difference between boys and 
men—the offences of the latter depend upon themselves, while 
those of a boy proceed in a great measure from the conduct of his 
parents, sometimes from their direct encouragement, oftener from 
their neglect. To be effectual, therefore, for the purpose of lessen- 
ing the number of youthful criminals, the punishment should 
apply in some measure to the minds of the parents, and should 
carry with it some terror to their feelings. If, on the contrary, the 
offender .is to be punished simply by being placed in a prison, 
where he is to be well lodged, well clothed, and well fed ; to be 
instructed in reading and writing, to receive a moral and religious 
education, and to be brought up to a trade; and if this prison is 
to be within the reach of the parents, so that they may occasionally 
visit their child, and have the satisfaction of knowing, from time 
to time, that all these advantages are conferred upon him, and that 
he is exposed to no hardships, although the confinement and the 
discipline of the prison may be irksome to the boy, yet the parents 
may be apt to congratulate themselves on having got him off their 
hands into so good a birth, and may be considered by other parents 
as having drawn a prize in the lottery of human life by their son’s 
conviction. This reasoning is not theoretical, butis founded in 
some degree upon experience. Those who have been in the 
habit of attending the Committee of the Philanthropic Society 
know, that parents have often accused their children of crimes 
falsely, or have exaggerated their real offences, for the sake of 
inducing that Society to take them ; and so frequent has been this 
practice, that it is a rule with those who manage that Institution, 
never to receive an object upon the representation of its parents, 
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unless supported by other strong testimony. The only way in 
which it occurs tome to be possible to make the punishment of 
the boy operate upon the mind of his parents, without inflicting 
any unreasonable severity upon the offender, is to send him to a 
distance from them, and to make his total separation from them 
the consequence of his conviction—which might be done by send- 
ing him either immediately, or after he should have received com- 
petent instruction in some prison provided for that purpose at 
home, into one of the regiments upon foreign stations, or into a 
new regiment to be formed abroad for that purpose. It is an act 
of much less severity to punish a very young person by sending 
him to a distant part of the globe, than to transport an offender of 
a more advanced age, whose removal from the country must often 
be attended with the breach of ties and habits which youth has 
had no opportunity of forming, who may bea husband, and a fa- 
ther, leaving a wife to suffer by his absence without the legal 
power of marrying again, and a large family without support. 
Another reason for sending offenders of this description abroad 
may be derived from the want of any proper means of disposing 
of them, after they shall come out of prison at home; men who 
have committed a serious offence, have nevertheless formed con- 
nexions in many cases before they came into prison, which will 
assist them in finding a situation on their discharge—they may 
have worked for masters, who will take them back into their ser- 
vice, or may have been known te others, who from what they have 
seen of their power to make themselves useful, may be willing to 
receive them into their employment; at all events they are likely 
to know where they have the best prospect of meeting with em- 
loyment, and how to set about looking for it; but boys who 
we been confined as criminals, having often no connexions of 
their own at all, and generally none but those parents or relations, 
‘who either could not, or would not, keep them out of mischief, 
before they came into prison, will seldom be able to find the means 
of obtaining an honest livelihood for themselves, when the period 
of their imprisonment shall have expired ; and I fear it will not be 
easy for those, who may superintend any establishment in which 
Jarge numbers of young criminals shall be collected together, to 
find proper situations for them when they shall cease to be prison- 
ers, unless they shall put them out with such, premiums as shall 
place them on a higher footing than that of parish apprentices, 
which would obviously be highly improper. 
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CHAP. III.-—On the Employment of Prisoners.—On the Impro- 
priety of allowing those Offenders whose work is not voluntary, 
to spend any portion of their Earnings during their Imprison- 
ment.—On the expediency of providing Hard Labor for those 
who are sentenced to it ; and on the various important Duties 
which should be performed by the Chaplain of a Prison. 


I now come to the consideration of a subject on which great 
difference of opinion will be found among those who have given 
their attention to the management of prisons, viz. the Employment 
of Prisoners. We all agree in the advantage of their being em- 
ployed, but we do not concur in the mode of effecting that object, 
or in the sacrifices to be made for its attainment. 

The common law furnishes no powers for setting any class of 
prisoners to work, or for providing materials for those who may be 
inclined to use them ; but in different Acts of Parliament, the em- 
ployment of prisoners is contemplated in two distinct points of view. - 
The statutes, under which houses of correction have been estae; . 
blished, enjoin hard labor as a punishment for certain offences, and; 
make it a part of the ordinary discipline of the prison for particular 
classes of prisoners. But by the 19th Car. II. cap. 4, the Justices 
of the Peace in sessions are empowered to provide materials for 
setting to work poor and needy persons committed to the common 
gaol on charges of felony or misdemeanor, and to pay and provide 
fit persons to oversee and set them-to work; and may make such 
orders, as may be needful, for bestowing the profits arising from 
the labor of the prisoners so set to work, for their relief; and the 
$ist Geo. Ill. cap. 46, sect. 12, enables the Justices to exercise 
the same powers in favor of all other prisoners within the gaol, 
“ who may at any time be inclined and willing to work.” Under 
these two statutes, work is not compelled, but is offered by way 
of an indulgence to prisoners ; and it ought, therefore, I conceive, 
neither to be of the same kind with that which should be allotted 
to prisoners upon whom hard labor is imposed by the law asa 
part of their punishment, nor to be conducted upon the same prin- 
ciples. This distinction has in most prisons been in a great mea- 
sure overlooked : the prisoners of different classes are employed 
on the same kinds of work, and allowed to purchase the same 
articles, with such portion of the profit as is reserved for them; 
the only difference being, that the prisoners to whom the Legis- 
lature has offered work as an indulgence, are in some prisons 
allowed a larger share of the profits to spend in their own bom 
fications than those on whom it is imposed by the sentence of the 
law. as.a punishment. 

The framers of the present Bill, however, have gone one step 
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further in their anxiety to promote work, than any of those who 
have preceded them. The Bill enacts, that «where the keeper 
of any common gaol is likewise the keeper of any house of cor. 
rection, penitentiary, or bridewell, adjoining to such common 
gaol, he shall and may employ in the said house of correction, 
penitentiary, or bridewell, all such prisoners in the said common 
gaol as are by law compellable, or may be willing, to work ;” thus 
sacrificing at once, not only all distinction between voluntary and 
compelled labor, but even all separation between different classes 
of prisoners, to the object of giving facilities to work, which in 
the minds of some of those who are engaged in the improvement 
of prisons, seems to have prevailed over every other considera 
tion. 

It appears to me, that the practice of allowing prisoners a part 
of the produce of their labor, to spend in the purchase of food for 
themselves, however proper it may be in the case of those who 
work at their own will and pleasure, is inexpedient and inconsistent 
with the true spirit and intention of the law, when extended to 
those on whom labor is imposed by a judicial sentence. 

I am aware that upon this point I have high authority to en- 
counter: for’ Mr. Buxton, who stands foremost in maintaining 
the opinion, that prisoners of every description should be per- 
mitted to receive and spend a portion of their earnings in prison, 
I entertain great respect ; I agree in most of the sentiments stated 
in his book, and I readily concur in the applause which it has 
received ; but the very circumstance of its acknowledged merit, 
and of the weight and influence which the recommendations there 
given are likely to have upon the public mind, render it the more 
necessary that the errors in this publication (if there be any 
positions contained in it that are erroneous,) should be pointed 
out. 

Mr. Buxton, in his Observations on the Penitentiary at Mill- 
bank, (where work is enjoined by the authority of Parliament, 
though it is not directed to be hard labor,) contends, that a part of 
the profits of the work done by the prisoner should be paid to him 
for his own immediate use; and having reccommended that the 
allowance of meat in that prison should be discontinued, and that 
“if the prisoner wishes for that, or any other indulgence,” he 
should be permitted to purchase it out of the earnings which are, 
by the present tions of the penitentiary, to be laid up for 
him, and paid at his discharge: he concludes as follows, «I must 
repeat, that Iam much deceived, if a man will not work more 
cheerfully, and more’ industriously, if he finds the product of 
his morning’s labor in his dinner and his supper, than if he waits 
five years for it.” 
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Mr. Buxton is not deceived in this supposition; but if I am 
not in error, he is mistaken in supposing that to produce cheerful 
industry is the object of imprisonment ina penitentiary, Punish~ 
ments are instituted not for the reformation of the offender, (al- 
though it is certainly desirable that they should be so administered, 
if possible, as to produce that effect) but for the protection of the 
public against offences, and to deter others from following the ex- 
ample of the individual who has drawn upon him the censure of 
the law. 

The authors of the penitentiary system attempted to combine 
with this primary end of punishment, the creation of a better dis- 
position in the criminal; but they contemplated for this pu 
an establishment of a sterner aspect, and of a more severe - 
acter than a manufactory. The discipline by which their objects 
were to be accomplished, they have themselves described in the 
19th of the late King, as founded on “ solitary imprisonment, ac- 
companied by well regulated labor and religious instruction.” Of 
solitary imprisonment, or that degree of seclusion which is cal- 
culated to produce a salutary effect on the mind of the prisoner, 
by separating him from his fellows, I suspect many of those who 
speak of penitentiaries make little account; religious instructions 
I am persuaded, they would not intentionally undervalue, but they 
propose so to regulate their labor as very much to lessen the 
weight and importance of such instruction, and counteract its 
effect : it is indeed taking a low tone in morals, to measure the 
amendment of the heart by the amount or value of the work pro- 
duced by the hands; it is confounding distinctions which ought to 
be kept far apart, to treat a good workman as a good man. I 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that the prisoners whose 
labor is most productive in the penitentiary at Millbank, are not 
those whose behaviour entitles them to most consideration, or of 
whose eventual restoration, with credit, to society the chaplain 
entertains the most favorable expectation; yet these men are, ac- 
cording to the new doctrine of allowing offenders to have the im- 
mediate use of a portion of their earnings, to be a favored class 
of prisoners, to eat plenty of flesh meat, to purchase indulgences 
which others cannot command, to hold their heads high above 
their fellows, and acquire an undue consequence and influence in 
the prison by the favors they shall be enabled to bestow; while 
the prisoner, whose mind religious instruction has subdued to a 
ptoper sense of his situation, who has been brought by the chap- 
lain to lay aside the angry feelings against his prosecutor, with 
which convicts too often come into confinement, to acknowledge 
the justice of his sentence, to take his own punishment patiently, 
and to do his endeavour to allay discontent and repress turbulence 
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in others, provided he shall have no skill in manufacture, is to find, 
that in the penitentiary virtue is its own reward, is to be coms 
mended by the chaplain, and fed on low and spare diet. 

In,many cases this stimulus applied to labor would operate direct. 
ly against religious instruction: our chaplain in the penitentiary is 

esired by our rules to make his arrangements with a view to the 
instruction of the prisoners in such manner as to interfere as little 
as possible with the hours of labor, but his discretion is not con- 
trolled by positive regulations on that head. He may order 
school during the hours of labor in any ward in which it shall ap. 
pearto him to be necessary or proper, and whenever he directs 
any portion of the prisoners to be asssembled for examination in 
the chapel upon a week-day, during the winter season, it must be 
before the regular time of locking up for the night, since it would 
not be consistent with the safety of the prison, to conduct the 
prisoners to and from chapel after dark ; at all events he must be 
in the constant habit of having such persona! communication with 
prisoners in their cells in the day time, as will occasionally delay 
their work : but exactly in proportion to the degree of eesti 
industry that shall have been excited by the prospect of the good 
dinner or supper which is to be the fruit of it, will be the dissa- 
tisfaction created by the interruption, by which that pleasing ex- 
pectation is to be destroyed. If you stimulate men to activity by 
the hope of a better meal than the prison allowance, and then 
send the chaplain to deprive them of it by his conversation, can 
you believe that his admonition will be received with willing 
ears? Tam afraid, that upon Mr. Buxton’s own principles, the 
prisoner who shall see himself compelled by the entrance of the 
chaplain into his cell; to put down the unfinished shoe, or lay 
aside the half-made coat, on the speedy completion of which he 
depended for meat at his next meal, must be expected to be think- 
ing more, while the chaplain shall stay with him, of the immediate 
loss of enjoyment occasioned by his visit, than of the benefit to be 
derived in future from his instruction or advice. 

On the head of prisoner’s earnings, it is moreover to be observed, 
that the amount of them in works of trade and manufacture, such 
as those of which we are now speaking, is a measure of the skill 
of the workman, rather than of his industry. Some prisoners will 
earn a good deal on their first coming into prison, while others, 
whose course of life has not led them to exercise any regular 
trade, or who have been used to different trades from those set up 
within the prison, wih equal dispositions to be diligent, will: find 
their labors very unproductive. I hope, that if ever the scheme 
of vatying the food of offenders according to the produce of their 
exertions is to be adopted in the penitentiary at Millbank, some 
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of the advocates for that measure will take care to furnish me with 
an answer to a convict who may have been a servant employed in 
a stable, or the driver of a hackney coach, or a glazier, or a lock- 
smith, by whom I may be asked concerning the justice of letting 
such of his fellow prisoners as were bred shoemakers and tailors, 
or weavers, eat their fill of meat before his eyes, and of debarring 
him and his companions above described from such food, because 
we have no horses to look after inthe prison, our windows happen 
to be unbroken, and we do not find it expedient to manufacture 
locks and keys, It isalso among the inconveniences of making 
the food of the prisoner depend upon the quantum of his earnings, 
that when he has made sufficient progress in one branch of his 
trade, and should be taught another, that he may become master 
of the whole craft, the immediate effects of this change will be to 
lessen his food by diminishing his earnings; so that if he be very 
fond of the good meal, he will probably be slow in perfecting 
himself in the first operation of the trade or manufacture in which 
he is employed. 

It is another objection against allowing offenders, confined by 
a judicial sentence within the walls of a prison, to spend a portion 
of their earnings while they remain there, that this practice intro- 
duces a degree of luxury, or at least of good living, among them, 
very inconsistent with the kind of imprisonment which the law in- 
tended them to undergo.‘ I cannot tell what it is intended to 


"It has been said, that the prisoners live too well already at the peniten- 
tiary at Milllank ; and have often been reproached with their being better 
fetthan the laboring poor in some parts of the country: this fact, the truth 
of which I do not deny, being considered by many as a convincing proof 
that they are fed too well; I will therefore take this opportunity of offeting 
an observation or two upon this head. There are, I fear, numbers. of per- 
sons in this country, whu wear clothes which are insufficient to protect them 
from the inclemency of the weather, or who are ludged in close and ill-ven- 
tilated apartments, or who inbabit damp and unwholesome situations, or are 
employed at noxious trades, or work at unseasonable hours, or are subject 
to other hardships or privations of the like nature; but I have never heard 
it contended, that these evils, from which it is not in our power to relieve 
other classes of the community, are on that account to be imposed upon pri- 
soners. The food of persons confined for offences in a prison, as well as their 
clothing, lodging, and employment, must be regulated with a due regard to 
their health, (it not being intended to inflict sickness or disease as a part of 
their puaishmeut,) and the dietary of a prison hecomes therefore a medical 
question, connected with the circumstances of their particular situation, and 
not a question cf comparison between them and persons in other places or 
conditions of life. Our dietary at Millbank was settled with the assistance of 
medical advice; if further experience or more knowledge of the subject should 
show that it is too good, there can be no reason why it should not be alter- 
ed; but it ought not to be condemned upon reasoning which no person would 
think of applying to the treatment of prisoners in other respects. There is 
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allow prisoners to purchase in addition to meat under the expres. 
sions “ any other indulgences,” in the sentence cited above, from 
Mr. Buxton’s book, but I suspect the list of non-prohibited articles 
would not be a very short one. I know that fish is purchased in 
one of our best prisons; and in a house of correction, which has 
been considered as a model for those prisons in which a portion of 
earnings is to be delivered to the prisoner, tea and sugar are ex. 
pressly included among the provisions in which his money may 
properly be expended. Where prisoners work by choice, it may 
be very right, and may constitute a proper distinction between 
them and prisoners of another description, to reward their indus- 
try by allowing them to dine at their own expense upon rump 
steaks, and solace themselves afterwards with tea, or with coffee, 
if they so please; but surely it is more fitting, that prisoners who 
perform work as a part of their punishment, should be sustained 
on the coarse parts of the beef and water gruel. 

I do not think it necessary at present to consider the difficulties 
that would arise in the details of any plan for allowing prisoners 
to furnish themselves with meat, &c. in a penitentiary, because 
my objections go to the principle of such a measure; and I will 
therefore only observe upon that head here, that I do not see how 
it would be possible to give the prisoners the means of dressing 
their meat, or the other articles which they might so purchase, 


more difficulty in fixing a dietary for a prisan than may at first sight appear. 
We cannot ascertain the capacity of men’s stomachs and appetites, as we can 
measure them for clothes; andif the same allowance is to be distributed to 
each, some will not have enongh, unless more is given than what the wants 
of others may require. It should, moreover, be remembered, thata large pro- 
portion of the prisoners in the Millbank penitentiary are mechanics, or per- 
sons from great towns, who have been used to better fare than country la- 
borers, and that the diet settled for them is to be continued during a long im- 
prisonment, so that if it be too low, its influence must be severely felt. Of 
the two errors, however,of giving too much or too little, we were of course 
most on our guard against that which would have been most injurious in its 
consequences, and we are therefore not unlikely to have fallen into the mis- 
take of being over liberal. But let the fixed dietary of a prison be ever so 
abundant, it cannot equal in indulgence the permissivn to a prisoner to pur- 
chase food for himself, I have heard it said by prisoners in the peniten- 
tiary, that they were not used to barley-broth, and did not like water-gruel. 
To this, those who would allow a prisoner to spend a portion of his earnings, 
would probably answer, (at least in the case of a skilful manufacturer, for 
how they would answer a bad workman I do not presume to conjecture,) 
* Make haste and finish the work you have in hand, and you may then 
cook what soup you please for yourself, instead of the barley-broth, (unless 
you prefer fish,) and may take your choice of tea or coffee in place of the 
water-gruel,” In the penitentiary the prisoners were of course told, that they 
were not sent there to eat what they liked, but were to take what was pro- 
vided for them, and should be thankful that it was wholesome in quality, 
and sufficient in quantity. 
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without abandoning the system of separate confinement, and giv- 
ing up altogether the distinctive characteristic of a penitentiary. 

It will, perhaps, be said, that with my views of this subject, 
I ought not to approve even of the setting aside a part of the offen- 
der’s earnings, to be paid to him when he shall quit the prison ; 
since the skilful workman will possess the same advantage in the 
amount of his gains, over the prisoner who shall only be industri- 
ous, whether they be carried to his account, or delivered to him 
for his immediate use. This is certainly the fact, but the advan- 
tage will not operate within the walls of the prison, it will not 
affect the treatment of the individual so long as he shall continue 
under punishment; and in case a very industrious prisoner shall 
appear to have but a small pittance to receive, when his ac- 
count comes to be settled at the end of his confinement, those 
who manage the prison will have an opportunity of applying sume 
remedy to this hardship (if it can be so considered), by giving him 
on his discharge a larger gratuity (keeping always within the 
limits laid down by Act of Parliament for the gratuities to dis- 
charged prisoners) than they would otherwise think it right to 
bestow ; besides which, they may be induced, by his former dili- 
gence, to use great exertions to procure him a creditable situation. 
Ido not, however, consider the appropriation of part of the pri- 
soner’s earnings to his future benefit, simply in the light of an 
encouragement to industry. It furnishes a fund to answer some 
expenses to which he may become liable during his imprisonment, 
such as the postage of letters, or any charge for damage done 
wilfully or by gross negligence, to any of the property of the 
prison; it is some security for his general good behaviour, being 
subject to be forfeited by misconduct, and it is useful to him on 
his discharge, by affording him the means of support till he can 
get into work. But its principal recommendation is, that it tends 
toform a very important moral habit, that of contemplating with 
satisfaction the gradual accumulation of petty earnings, a much 
better foundation for industry than the stimulus created by any 
sensual gratification. 

Mr. Buxton very truly represents the offenders confined in the 
penitentiary as ‘* creatures of present impulse, persons who have 
already sacrificed every thing to immediate gratification, and are 
imprisoned because they have so done ;” as being ‘ men of strong 
passions and little reflection ;” but when he adds, ‘the present is 
uppermost with them, and to affect their minds you must hold out 
the temptation of speedy enjoyment,” he is surely incorrect in his 
reasoning-—it should be our business rather to endeavour to weak- 
en these passions, and to increase reflection, than to take this 
defective disposition as we find it, and even to strengthen its 
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defects, for the purpose of making them the ground-work of the 
character we wish the individual to acquire in prison ; and it may 
be worth considering, where a habit of industry is to be formed in 
connexion with a habit of indulging in delicacies which the labor 
of the individual may not always be enabled to command after he 
shall have left the prison, whether the latter (which in that case 
will prove a pernicious habit,) may not be the more lasting of the 
two. 

While, however, under all the circumstances attending the 
establishment at Millbank, we have thought it expedient to place 
a part of the earnings of the prisoners to their account, I am by 
no means prepared to contend for the universal adoption of this 
practice in all prisons. The importance attached to the profits of 
manufacture in those prisons in which a portion of earnings is 
appropriated to prisoners in any shape, and another portion is paid 
to the officers set over them, will be attended with more incon- 
venience than may appear at first sight, and will lead to many 
abuses, if the arrangements connected with work in such prisons 
shall not be watched with a very jealous eye. It seems to be 
supposed by many, that as long as the prisoners are employed, the 
prison will be in good order, and nothing will remain to be done 
except to keep up a good stock of materials; but there are many 
Occasions on which work, which is to produce profit, will run 
counter to discipline and moral improvement. It will often be 
found convenient to the Task-master to bring together, for purposes 
of manufacture, prisoners who ought not on other accounts to be 
permitted to associate with each other ; and it is often very much 
against his interest, that a prisoner, from whom others are to re- 
ceive instruction, or on whose exertions in some particular branch 
of manufacture they may depend for materials, or who is to put 
the finishing hand to the work on which they are ig, 
should be taken away from them to be placed in strict confine- 
ment for some fault committed within the prison. It is for the 
benefit of the concern in regard to profit, to overlook much, to 
forgive much, and to grant much indulgence to a skilful manufac- 
turer; and there is danger, that many an offence or irregulari 
will be suffered to pass without notice in such a prison, lest wor 
should stand still, or a constant customer be disappointed. 

If the skill of the manufacturer may thus create an improper 
influence in his favor, it! may on the other hand sometimes operate 
as improperly to his prejudice, and prolong his imprisonment, by 
rendering him too useful to be parted with, and thus delaying an 
application for his pardon on the score of merit. And there is one 
point upon which the real and pecuniary interests of a prison must 
always be at variance —its real interests require, that the prisoners 
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employed as wardsmen, or cooks, or in the performance of other 
services in the prison, should be selected from the most orderly 
and trust-worthy prisoners; whereas the task-master would 
always wish to see placed in such situations those of whom he 
can make the least, not the best men, but the worst workmen. 

I do not dwell so long upon this subject with a view of discou- 
raging all work of this kind in prisons, but to diminish a little the 
ardor, with which it seems now to be pursued, to the neglect of 
every other consideration ; to lessen, if I can, the space which it 
appears to fill in the minds of some who enter into these discus- 
sions, and to show, that a prison cannot be conducted simply upon 
the principles of a manufactory. One practical recommendation I 
certainly wish to urge on this part of the subject, viz. that the 
keeper of a prison, (especially in large prisons, where there is a 
task-master to take care of the interests of its manufacture) should 
not be permitted to share in the produce of the prisoners’ earnings. 
Let us at least have one man in every prison beside the chaplain, 
who is not interested in pushing profitable work to its utmost 
extent. 

I say this the more earnestly, because I hope we shall endeavour 
to bring back hard labor, which will rarely be found profitable, but 
for which no other employment can be substituted with equal 
advantage, either to the prisoner or ‘the public, in a house of 
correction. A large proportion of the offenders committed for 
punishment to those prisons, are such as cannot be converted into 
manufacturers, nor is it desirable that they should be so converted : 
for the imprisonment, which was inflicted to prevent the repetition 
of the offence, is not intended to change the ordinary habits and 
course of life of the offender after he shall have quitted the prison. 
To attempt to teach a servant in husbandry, who has misbehaved, 
a turnip stealer,a breaker of hedges, or a poacher, to make shoes 
and coats, during the short period for which he is confined in a 
house of correction, is a mere waste of instruction and materials ; 
itis cutting leather to pieces, and spoiling cloth, without either 
increasing the punishment of the offender, or promoting his future 
advantage ; whereas a manufacturer will be more effectually pu- 
nished, by being put to work requiring a degree of personal exer- 
tion to which he is not accustomed, than if he were employed at 
his own trade. 

It is said, that hard labor: is not to be found, but this is only 
true, because it is sought in conjunction with profit. ‘There has 
no yet been sufficient experience of Mr. Cubitt’s mill for grind- 
ing corn, for us to know how far it will succeed; but I have no 
expectation, that grinding corn can be made profitable in houses 
of correction in the country, where the grain isto be brought from 
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a distance, and the flour cannot be delivered for consumption in 
the neighborhood, and where, from the manner in which the num. 
ber of prisoners must fluctuate, the labor in the prison cannot be 
depended upon for a regular and steady produce; but if the con. 
sideration of profit should be abandoned, hard labor may easily be 
introduced, and the expense of instruction and task-masters saved 
into the bargain. There can be no difficulty in the invention of 
machines which shall turn with difficulty, and without producing 
any other effect than hard labor and good exercise in the open air, 
in which most of the persons committed to houses of correction 
should be employed, in arcades, or under sheds. 

In my opinion we should act much more judiciously in provid- 
ing the means of labor without any attempt at profit, in prisons of 
this description, than in carrying on works of trade and manufac. 
ture in the manner, and upon the principles, now pursued in many 
of our most celebrated prisons: I do not mean to say, that profit 
is to be intentionally rejected, and that if the power of a machine 
moved by prisoners can be made to effect a valuable purpose, it 
should not be so applied; but I contend, that a pecuniary gain 
should be taken as an accidental advantage to be accepted if it pre- 
sents itself, and not as an essential to be required in a scheme for 
setting such offenders to work, as are by the law committed to 
hard labor. If prisoners so sentenced, instead of being employed 
in works of trade and manufacture, were put to turn wheels, 
which should in the first instance be used in raising water and 
gtinding corn for the prison, but from which, whenever the re- 
servoirs of water were filled, and corn enough were ground, the 
machinery producing those effects should be disconnected, such 
weights being hung on in its stead as should occasion the wheels 
to move with the same difficulty as before, I believe that in most 
prisons the counties would be no losers by the ee for I am 
much inclined to think, that except in a bow manufacturing dis- 
tricts, where master-manufacturers may find it convenient to send 
their raw materials to be worked up, and to fetch them away again, 
paying for the work done, it will rarely happen that manufactures 
can be carried on in a prison to any considerable extent, without 
positive loss, the whole earnings of the workman being insufficient 
to counterbalance the disadvantage at which the raw materials must 
be purchased, added to the want of opportunities of getting rid of 
the manufactured articles except at a reduced price, not to men- 
tion occasional losses by inferior workmanship, and now and then 
a bad debt. 

The approbation, which has been so liberally bestowed upon 
the gaols, in which the prisoner has been excited to work by in- 
dulgence, appears to me to be owing in a great measure to the cir- 
cumstance of their having been viewed in comparison only with 
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prisons in which offenders have been allowed to pass their time in 
idleness, there being hardly any place of confinement to be met 
with, in which it has been attempted to give higher motives to di- 
ligence, or to form a disposition to be orderly as well as industri- 
ous, on the basis of repentance. 

It is surprising what little account has hitherto been made of 
religion, as a motive of human actions, in the prisons of this coun- 
try. In the inquiry which took place concerning gaols two years 
ago, before a committee of the House of Commons, an inquiry 
directed particularly to the moral state and condition of the priso- 
ners, and to the effect of different systems and courses of discipline 
upon their conduct and characters, we exainined visiting Magistrates, 
and keepers of gaols, and those who from humanity had looked 
into places in which offenders were confined ; but no person ever 
thought of applying for information, to the chaplain of any gaol, 
upon these subjects ; nor indeed did the province of that officer in 
any of the prisons which engaged our attention, appear to be such 
as to warrant us in expecting to receive any material lights from 
that quarter. 

In general, the chaplain is not required, by the rules of the prison, 
todo more than read prayers and preach on a Sunday, and read 
prayers once or twice besides in the course of the week. Where 
religious books are furnished, he is not always the channel through 
which they pass: if instruction be given in reading or writing, 
the school is generally under the management of the keeper, (or 
perhaps, in case of boys, under that of the keeper’s wife,) the 
chaplain does not sebam io he is not consulted in the arrangements 
made for that purpose, he has no voice in the selection of him who 
is to teach, and knows nothing of the proficiency of those who are 
taught; he is generally expected to visit the sick, and sometimes 
itis mentioned in his instructions that he shall attend the sum- 
mons of a prisoner who may send for him ; but there are few pri- 
sons in which it is made a part of his duty to communicate at 
other times with the prisoners, except one or two, of which the 
rules are copied from those of the gaol at Gloucester; and even 
there, the rule which directs the chaplain to attend such prisoners 
as may stand in need of his spiritual assistance, (expressions which 
seem to imply that all are not considered as having occasion for 
any assistance of that kind,) contains a proviso, ‘ that such atten- 
dance shall not interfere with the stated hours of labor.” 

And yet, unless the world has been in error for many ages, re- 
ligion is the most powerful engine that can be applied to the hu- 
man mind ; and surely if there be any spot upon this earth, in 
which more than in any other it may expect attention, that spot 
is within the walls of a prison; if there be any season in which 
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an offender is peculiarly in a state to derive benefit from the advice 
which a christian minister has to offer to him, it is when he jis tasting, 
for the first time, the bitter fruits of his follies and vices, when he 
is just beginning to find, to his cost, whither lead, (even in ;this 
world,) the paths in which he has trod ; when the arguments of the 
teacher are confirmed by his own experience, and repeated to him 
by the voice of conscience, no longer drowned amidst the noise of 
intemperance, or repressed by the ridicule of dissolute companions, 
No doubt there will be criminals so hardened that no impression 
can be made upon them, but even of the most hardened we have no 
right to despair in the first instance ; in bodily diseases we act upon 
a different principle : the physician says ‘¢ while there is life there is 
hope,” and we should justly be blamed if we were to abandon the 
sick man while the pulse continued to beat, and the vital heat yet 
lingered in any part of the animal frame; much less can the 
clergyman, who has the promise of God’s blessing on his endeav- 
ours, be justified in considering any human beings, who retain their 
natural faculties and the use of reason, as so dead in sin that he 
may turn from them without any effort for their preservation ; we 
are not warranted in treating any class of offenders, however pro- 
fligate may have ‘een their former course of life, as if they were 
so changed and brutalized Sy vice, that they had no longer un- 
derstandings to be convinced, but could henceforward be acted 
upon only through their appetites. 

The chaplain of a large gaol in a populous city should attend 
the prison daily, and ought to spend a considerable portion of his 
time among the prisoners. He should see every convicted prisoner 
immediately after his sentence, without waiting to be sent for, and 
should endeavour to obtain his confidence. It can hardly be ex- 
pected, that those who are only charged with offences, should be 
unreserved in their communications to him before their trials ; but 
if prisoners of this description should be inclined to receive his 
spiritual assistance, there can be no reason for withholding it. He 
should take care that the prisoners are supplied with proper books 
and tracts, and should see that suitable arrangements are made for 
their instruction in their several wards, selecting the fittest among 
them for instructors. It may be a question of some nicety, in 
what cases prisoners of one class might be allowed to act as teachers 
to those belonging to another. There seems to be no objection 
to the employment of untried prisoners for that purpose in any part 
of the prison, if we can depend on their confining their communi- 
cations to the object for which they shall be sent ; but they ought 
not to be continued in that capacity, after they shall have been con- 
victed of disgraceful offences; and I own I cannot concur in the 
propriety of appointing a felon to act as schoolmaster to the boys 
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confined in a gaol, although I see that practice resorted to in one 
of those which is entitled to great credit for its general manage- 
ment. I believe that a large discretion is sometimes exercised by 
gaolers, in regard to the part of their prison in which particular 
prisoners should be placed. In some gaols, if a person be commit- 
ted for a simple misdemeanor, who has previously been convicted of 
a felony, or who has a very bad character, the keeper takes it upon 
himself to confine him among those charged with felony, as being 
unfit to associate, with the prisoners of his proper class: and this 
practice seems to be approved of. It appears to me, I own, to be 
likely to lead to great abuse, and to furnish an excuse for many 
irregularities ; and it is, moreover, if I am not mistaken, as the 
law now stands, illegal. If any latitude be allowed upon this sub- 
ject, it should be authorized by Parliament, and should be extended 
no further than to those particular cases in which the visiting Ma- 
gistrates of the prison should see occasion to give a special order 
in writing for such departure from their general rules. 

The chaplain should also read all letters to and from prisoners 
convicted of felony or committed to hard labor; nor should such 
prisoners be allowed to carry on any correspondence, or see any of 
their friends, without his approbation. The friends and connec- 
tions of prisoners should indeed engage a large share of the chap- 
lain’s attention, as the knowledge of them would frequently enable 
him to confer upon the prisoners the most essential benefits. How 
often might it be in his power to obtain forgiveness for a criminal 
from an injured master, who might take the prisoner back into 
his service on his discharge? to reconcile the offender to friends 
whose regard he had alienated? to make his peace with relations, 
who had thrown him off in consequence of his vices, but who 
might be induced, by the mediation of a respectable clergyman, to 
receive him again among them, or to furnish him with the means 
of beginning life anew at a distance from the scene of his disgrace ? 
I believe that much good has been done in this way, and in pro- 
curing employment for discharged prisoners, by benevolent gaolers, 
who have taken an interest in the future fate of those whom they 
have sent out from their prisons ; but much more might of course 
be effected by the exertions of men, whose better education and 
higher rank in society must give them greater weight and more 
extensive influence, and who could devote more time to these ob- 
jects than can be bestowed upon them by a person who has the 
general concerns of a large gaol to attend to. 

In giving efficiency to the chaplain we must take care to avoid 
all collision of authority between him and the gaoler, or governor 
of the prison : all direct power must continue in the hands of the 
latter, in whom alone rests all responsibility for the safe keeping 
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of his prisoners; the chaplain can only act, either upon officers 
or prisoners by advice ; even if he were insulted in the prison, it 
is not his province to order punishment, but all possible means 
should be taken to uphold his character and consequence : the go. 
vernor should be particularly required to take care that he is treated 
on all occasions, and by all persons within the walls of the prison, 
with proper respect ; to report to him all‘ such punishments as he 
may be called upon to inflict for breaches of prison discipline, and 
generally to consult with him on all points connected with the 
moral state and condition of the prison: nor doT conceive that 
the attention of the chaplain ought to be confined to matters purely 
of a moral or religious nature—he is by his profession the friend 
and guardian of the distressed, and if he should think fit, at any 
time, to make a representation to the keeper of the prison, upon 
any subject which has no reference to religion or morals, either in 
consequence of his own observation, or of a complaint made to 
him by a prisoner, he ought not to be treated as an officious med- 
dier with what did not concern him, but his application, even if 
the keeper did not see occasion to comply with it, should be 
patiently and respectfully received; it should be the primary ob- 
ject of the attention of the visiting Magistrates of every gaol, to 
see that the chaplain did not assume too much, and that he was 
not on the other hand overlooked as a person of no consequence 
in the prison; and wherever the duties of that officer were cor- 
rectly performed, I am mistaken if these Magistrates would not 
soon feel that they derived much assistance from him in their 
superintendence. 

‘The amount of the annual salary which the justices may ap- 
point to the chaplain of a gaol, by the 55th Geo. III. cap. 48, is 
100/,; for the duty done in the house of correction they may 
give 507. but where the same person is to attend both gaol and 
house of correction, (which is often found convenient, the latter 
being often under the same roof with the former) the salary for 
the double duty is not to exceed 120/. In small houses of cor- 
rection, calculated for the reception of afew prisoners, where there 
may sometimes be only two or three persons in confinement, and 
sometimes none at all, it is not necessary to go as far as the sum 
to which the justices are limited ; such prisons must be attended 
by some clergyman who hasother occupations in the neighbourhood, 


' At Gloucester the chaplain signs his approbation of every punishment 
in the bok in which it is registered ; but the propriety of this practice is 
very questionable: thatthe chaplain should formally sanction proceedings of 
this kind seems equally inconsistent with the relation in which he stands 
towards the prisoners, and with a due regard to the consequence and autho- 
rity of the governor. 
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and all the duty, that can be expected, is the service of the church 

upon a Sunday, attendance upon the sick when required, and one 

or two visits in the course of the week; but forthe care of a large 

prison, the sum of 120/. does not seem to be a sufficient remune- 

ration; it is the lowest sum allowed by the legislature in the Act 

relative to stipendiary curates, for the curate of a non-resident 

rector in a parish in which the population shall exceed five hun- 

dred persons ; but there is no parish in which the clergyman, hav- 

ing the cure of souls, can be supposed to be in habits of commu- 

nication with all its inhabitants ; a large portion of them must be 

infants, or persons with whom he can have no intercourse ; where- 

as, in a prison there is no individual who ought not to be an object 
of attention to the chaplain, and few who do not demand much 
more spiritual assistance than would be required in the case of an 
ordinary parishioner. Perhaps it may be expedient in fixing the 
limits to which the justices shall have power to raise the chap- 
lain’s salary, to adopt the principle taken with respect to the 
stipendiary curates, and to let the amount depend, in some degree 
on the average number of the prisoners confined, or on the num- 
ber which the prison is calculated to contain. We must be aware 
that parsimony on this head is not economy, for laying aside all 
higher considerations, (which however ought not'to be disregarded) 
we cannot but see, that the amount of any addition which could 
be made to the salary of the chaplain of a county gaol, would soon 
be saved to the county, if a few prisoners only should be replaced 
by his exertions in the paths of honest industry, instead of being 
turned loose at the end of their imprisonment, to commit fresh 
offences, and fall again under the censure of the law; since every 
re-commitment adds to the expenses of the gaol, and a very large 
proportion of the charges incurred in the prosecution of offenders 
is immediately repaid out of the county purse. 

That offences of every description have of late years become 
more numerous in this kingdom, is a fact too notorious to be dis- 
puted ; it is unnecessary here to inquire how far thismay be owing 
to the increase of the wealth and population of the country,—or 
to the growth of large towns, (among the inhabitants of which we 
must expect to find more crimes committed than among an equal 
number of persons living in villages, or spread over the face of a 
large district,) or to the fluctuations of trade incident to a great 
extent of commerce and manufacture, by which large bodies of 
workmen are often thrown at once out of employment,—or to the 
imprudence and want of forethought resulting from the depen- 
dence which the lower orders have of late years been accustomed 
to place in parish relief, for their support in the hour of distress,— 

or to the tide of blasphemy and sedition, which is poured inces- 
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santly from the public press, to subvert the principles, and deaden 
the moral feelings of the people ; all these causes probably contri- 
bute, more or less, to swell the list of offenders, but it is amongst 
the circumstances which have the largest share in producing this 
evil, that the ordinary penalties of the law have ceased to carry 
with them any terror: transportation is no longer dreaded as an 
exile to an unknown and savage jland; but on the contrary, is 
hailed by the hardened criminal as holding out to him the prospect 
of being settled in a country which is represented as possessing 
many advantages, and where he hopes to meet again the compan- 
ions of his former dissolute life; while imprisonment, no longer 
aggravated by hardships, with which it ought never to have been 
attended, has lost those which should properly belong to it; we 
have passed on this head from one extreme to another. In former 
times, men were deterred from pursuing the road that led toa 
prison, by the apprehension of encountering there disease and hun- 
ger, of being loaded with heavy irons, and of remaining without 
clothes to cover them, or a bed to lie on; we have done no more 
than what justice required in relieving the inmates of a prison from 
these hardships ; but there is no reason that they should be freed 
from the fear of all other sufferings and privations; and I hope 
that those, whose duty it is totake up the consideration of these 
subjects, will see, that in penitentiaries, offenders should be sub- 
jected to separate confinement, accompanied by such work as may 
be found consistent with that system of imprisonment ; that in 
gaols or houses of correction, they should perform that kind of 
labor which the law has enjoined ; and that in prisons of both de- 
scriptions, instead of being allowed to cater for themselves, they 
should be sustained by such food as the rules and regulations of 
the establishment should have provided for them: in short, that 
prisons should be considered as places of punishment, and not as 
scenes of cheerful industry, where a compromise must be made 
with the prisoner’s appetites to make him do the common work of 
a journeyman or manufacturer, and the labors of the spinning wheel 
and the loom must be alleviated by indulgence.’ 


? That I am guilty of noexaggeration in thus describing a prison conducted 
upon the principles now coming into fashion, will be evident to any person who 
will turn to the latter part of the article, “Penitentiary, Millbank,” in Mr. Bux- 
ton’s book on prisons; he there states what passed in conversation between 
himself and the governor of Bury gaol, (which gaol, by-the-by, he praises 
as one of the three best prisons le has ever seen, and strongly recommends 
to our imitation at Millbank). Having observed, that the governor of 
Bury gaol had mentioned his having counted $4 spinning wheels in 
full activity when he left that gaol at 5 o'clock in the morning on the pre- 
ceding day, Mr. Buxton proceeds as follows, “ after he bad seen the Mill- 
bank Penitentiary, I asked him what would be the consequence, if the re- 
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APPENDIX. 


a 


The designs for prisons, published by the Society for Prison Dis- 
cipline, are all formed on what is called in prison building the wind- 
mill plan ; that, on which I mean here to remark, is the large one, 
intended for a county gaol, and calculated to hold 400 prisoners. 
It consists of central buildings, in which are the governor’s apart- 
ments and those of the chaplain, when residing within the gaol, 
and of six ranges of building stretching out from the centre, like 
the radii of a circle, or the arms of a windmill, in which the pri- 
soners are to be placed : each of these six ranges of buildings con- 
sists of five stories, of which the three upper stories are night-cells, 
and the two lower, day-rooms, being each divided in the middle by 
a wall, which runs down the rooms longitudinally, so that the two 
stories make four day-rooms, or work-rvoms : at the further end 
from the centre, where the staircases, privies, &c. are placed, there 
ate two rooms for a superintendent, the one above the other, with 
an interior communication between them, from one of which rooms 
he can see into each of the four work-rooms; and the governor 


gulations there used, were adopted by him.”’ “ The consequence would be,” 
he replied, ‘‘ that every wheel would be stopped;” Mr. Buxton then adds, 
“TI would not be considered as supposing, that the prisoners will altogether 
refuse to work at Milibank—they will work during the stated hours; 
but the present incentive being wanting, the labor will, I apprehend, be lan- 
guid and desultory.” I shall not on my part undertake to say, that they 
willdo as much work as will be done in those prisons in which work is the 
seen object; but besides the encouragement of the portion of earnings 
aid up for them, they know that diligence is among the qualities that will 
recommend them to the mercy of the Crown, and that the want of it is, by 
the rules and regulations of the prison, an offence to be punished. The go- 
vernor of Bury gaol, who is a very inteiligent man, must have spoken has- 
tily, in his eagerness to support his own system, and did not, I conceive, give 
himself credit fur as much power and authority in his prison as he really 
possesses, It is not to be wondered at, that the keepers of prisons should like 
the new system; there is less trouble in the care of a manufactory than in 
that of a gaol; but I am surprised to find that so much reliance is placed in 
argument on the declaration of some of these officers, that the prisoners are 
quieter where their work is encouraged by allowing them to spend a portion 
of their earnings. It may naturally be expected, that offenders will be 
least discontented, and consequently least turbulent, where their punish- 
ment is lightest, or where, to use Mr. Buxton’s own words, “by making la- 
bor productive of comfort or convenience, you do much towards rendering it 
agreeable ;” but I must be permitted to doubt, whether these are the pri- 
sons of which men will live in most dread. 
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can see into the other end of the same rooms through an inspection 
hole, or he may enter at that end, but he must, for those purposes 
come out of his apartments, and go up a few steps from an outer 
gallery, which runs round the centre building. ‘The first objection 
which I see to this plan is, that these twenty-four day-rooms are 
all of the same size, viz. about thirteen feet wide, and eighty-five 
feet long, and all, by the construction of the building, incapable 
of being sub-divided ; whereas, if a passage were to run by the 
side of a range of cells, or small rooms, there might be any num- 
ber of entrances made from the passage into the day-rooms, ' some 
of which might in that case be used with one or other of the ad- 
joining wards, as occasion might require ; and the partitions run. 
ning across the cells, would not create any obstruction to sight 
through the inspection holes from the passage. The space taken 
up by this passage would not be thrown away, for the prisoners 
might exercise in the passage when the weather would not admit 
of their going into the court-yard for that purpose ; according to 
the present design, they must, in wet weather, remain during the 
whole of the day in their work-rooms, which are not very well 
ventilated, having windows only on one side. 

My next objection is, that there is not sufficient inspection. It 
must be difficult for a person looking through an aperture at one 
extremity of a narrow room eighty-five feet long, to see what pri- 
soners are doing at the other end of the room, even if there were 
nothing in the apartment to obstruct his sight; but this difficulty 
seems increased to an impossibility, when a number of human 
bodies and looms, or other implements of manufacture, shall be 
interposed. If it be said, that the governor will inspect at the other 
end, it may be replied, that very little expectation can be entertain- 
ed of inspection into twenty-four work-rooms from a governor, 
who will have the general care of the whole prison thrown upon 
him, especially as he cannot inspect at all without coming out of 
his house for that purpose; but even while he shall be looking in 
upon the prisoners at one end, and the superintendent inspecting 


' In this figure cells B and C may be used indifferently with A or with D 
having a communication with either, as well as with the passage P. 
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at the other, they would neither of them know much of what was 
passing in the middle of a room eighty-five feet long, and would 
hear nothing of what might be said there. Inspection must be 
very imperfect, if an officer cannot occasionally approach near 
enough to prisoners to ascertain what is going on, and even to hear 
them converse, without their being conscious that they are under 
his observation. You cannot prevent cards and dice from being 
brought into a county gaol, and if you could, pieces of money 
have heads and tails, and very good dominoes may be made out of 
leather. ‘The only way to prevent gambling is, occasionally to 
come upon the prisoners unawares. 

In their court-yards the prisoners will be stiil less under inspec- 
tion than in their work-rooms, or to speak more correctly, they 
will be under no inspection at all. ‘The superintendent having 
four wards, (or classes of prisoners,) under his care, to which two 
court-yards are attached, (one on each side of his building,) must 
have two classes at work, while two others are taking exercise in 
the two yards, and his room is so placed, that he cannot see 
from it into either of the yards; either, therefore, the prisoners in 
both the court-yards must take air and exercise without being seen 
by him, or he must abandon his working wards, and one court- 

ard, to attend to the other; and if the number of superintendents 
- doubled, still one of the yards, or both the work-rooms, must 
remain uninspected by either of them, while the inspection of the 
governor, from the gallery round the central building, can be of very 
little avail; for the ranges of building radiating from the centre 
create so much obstruction to sight from thence, that I do not be- 
lieve there is a single point in that gallery from which the whole 
of any one court-yard can be seen at once. It is also very objec- 
tionable to place the superintendent at the greatest possible distance 
from the governor, as the inspection of the governor should be 
directed much more to his officers than to the prisoners; but this 
defect might perhaps be remedied, by putting the superintendent 
at the other end, next the centre building, as the loss of the go- 
vernor’s power to look in at the opposite end to that of the super- 
intendent’s rooms would not be very important. 

The fourth objection to this windmill plan, is the little security 
against escape which it affords, compared with those in which the 
court-yards are surrounded by buildings. It must be a very high 
wall that can keep in a prisoner who has a friend on the outside to 
throw over to him the end of a rope—and the practice of placing 
loose bricks at the top of the outer wall of a prison, for the purpose 
of giving alarm in case of an attempt to climb over it, may be use- 
ful in small prisons, but the bricks would fall without being heard, 

from the top of a wall of sufficient extent to enclose three acres of 
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ground. Nor can I see where, according to the construction of 
this prison, it will be possible to make an effectual separation be. 
tween male and female prisoners. I presume it is intended, that 
one or two of the ranges of building should be appropriated to 
females, but two airing grounds used by them would in either case 
be contiguous to those of the males, and it would require very high 
party-walls to court-yards, over which there is so little inspection, 
to prevent communication between the men and the women; by 
night they would certainly talk from cell to cell. The kitchens in 
this design, of which there are but two, appear to me to be much 
too small, nor do I see how such of the prisoners, as may be allow- 










































ed to dress their own food, in addition to some from each of the - 
other classes, could have access to them, without a greater degree fe 
of communication between prisoners of different descriptions than pe 
would be desirable: more kitchens however might perhaps be made, ae 
by taking for that purpose the rooms intended for store-rooms, and oe 
making store-rooms at the farthest end of the prisoners’ buildings. = 
I mean here to dwell upon those objections only which seem to “ 
show, that the windmill plan is not well calculated for a large pri- Pe 
son. 

I believe it will be found, that no one form of building will be . 
advantageous for prisons of all sizes—the windmill plan may pos- > 
sibly be the best for prisons which are too small to admit of their ro 
enclosing the court-yards within the buildings, and in which, there - 
being only one or two officers to take care of all the prisoners, it is wl 





very convenient that the keeper should reside in the midst of them; 
but where many prisoners are to be provided for, it appears to me 
that convenience, inspection, and security, will be most easily 
combined in those plans in which the buildings shall be so disposed 
as entirely to enclose the court-yards, and a passage shall run round 
the whole prison on each floor. From this passage you may have 
as many distinct day-rooms as may be found convenient, and as 
many inspection holes into such rooms as may be necessary to 
bring every portion of the prisoners within the reach of both the 
eye and the ear of their officer, whenever he shall find occasion to 
watch them. 

Of the prisons built upon the principle of surrounding the yards 
there may of course be many shapes. ‘The plans in Mr. Howard's 
time were chiefly squares and rectangular figures—but the court- 
yards cannot conveniently be divided or brought under the gover- 
nor’s inspection in such figures, and the modern designs are more 
commonly polygons, or figures of many sides approaching to cir- 
cles, but composed of short straight sides, to avoid the inconvenience 
and expense of the circular form. The plan of the Penitentiary at 
Millbank, consisting of six pentagons formed on the sides of a hol- 
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low hexagon, in the centre of which is the chapel, could not well 
be so contracted as to suit a county gaol for three or four hundred 
prisoners, for the court-yards of a prison similar to that at Mill- 
bank, built on a very reduced scale, would not be large enough or 
sufficiently airy: but I am strongly inclined to think, that a conve- 
nient prison for a few hundred prisoners might be formed on a de- 
sign uniting the windmill plan with that of the polygon—i. e. 
adding some ranges of building which should join the circumference 
tothe centre. In every prison built on the principle of the poly- 
gon, two such ranges of building seem to be necessary:' one from 
the porter’s lodge to protect the entrance passage to the governor’s 
house from the male prisoners, and the other at the other end of 
the portion of the prison used for male prisoners, to divide them 
effectually from the females—but more such ranges of building 
may perhaps be convenient, for the purpose of separating parts of 
the prison used for the male prisoners from each other. In this 
prison the inspection of the governor and matron over the yards 
used by their respective prisoners would be complete, and the male 
prisoners would be fenced in by themselves. 

But whatever may be considered as the best form for a prison 
of a particular size, I would earnestly recommend it to Magistrates 
who may contemplate such an erection, to settle in the first instance 
not only the number of classes into which their prisoners are to be 
divided, but the principles by which the treatment of each class is 
to be regulated—which shall dress dinner in their own wards, and 
which take it from a public kitchen; which shall be put to hard 


* In this figure the black lines are ranges of building, and the dotted line 
is the wall dividing the part of the prison occupied by females from the pas- 
sage from the porter’s lodge to the governor's house. 
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labor in the open air, under sheds or arcades, and which be em. 
ployed in close work-rooms; and where fires shall be made; for 
the method of heating the buildings is an important point to be 
arranged in the original plan, the position of coal-cellars and dust. 
holes heing of great consequence in a prison. In general, when 
architects are applied to for a plan of a prison, they are not fur. 
nished with sufficient data. It is common to build the prison first, 
and to set about making rules and regulations for it when comple. 
ted; but it would be a wiser course to make the rules, or at least 
to agree upon the substance of them, and to settle the establishment 
of officers and servants, before a brick or a stone were laid. 
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Tur following . pages are written for the purpose of examining 
whether the advice, given to the King by his ministers, to exclude 
the Queen’s name from the Liturgy, was consistent with the laws 
of the realm, and the spirit of the constitution. Many persons 
who ought to have been better informed, have asserted, that the 
Queen was prayed for in the different rituals, from the Conquest 
to the time of Henry the Eighth: this is a mistake; for in all of 
them the King only is mentioned under the general title of tuo 
famulo nostro rege." 

The introduction of the King and Queen by name was contem- 
porary with the reformation, when the principles of the established 
church were first embodied with the law of the land, which makes 
the present, in a legal point of view, a most important considera- 
tion. Henry the Eighth, “a catalogue of whose vices would 
comprehend many of the worst qualities incident to human nature, ” 
first directed their insertion in the litany * of the Primer, and he 


* Salisbury Ritual, Brit. Mus. 1534., and those of Sarum, York, Bangor, 
and Lincoln, mentioned in the 2 & $ Edw. 6. c.1. in the Lambeth and 
other episcopal libraries. The author has examined three of the Sajisbury 
Rituals, and is informed by a gentleman of great historical learning, that 
the more ancient do not contain the name of the Queen: if they had, it 
would have been evidence of a common law right. The churches within 
the province of Canterbury used the Salisbury Ritual, as Lynwood mentions, 
* tota provincia Cantuariensis hunc usum Sarisberiensem sequitur.” 


_ * The litanies and suffrages, the most ancient part of the Common Prayer, 
in use from the time of Constantine. 
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was described as “thy servant, our King and governor,” and 
Queen Katherine as “ our noble Queen.” * James the First, 
whom his most partial biographer represents as baving “ scarce 
a virtue free from the contagion of some neighbouring vice,” and 
queen Anne his wife, ‘neither eminent for her virtues nor her 
vices,” —the one is styled “ thy servant James, our gracious King 
and governor,” the other “ our gracious Queen Anne.” * ‘lhe first 
unfortunate Charles, and his bigotted Queen Henrietta Maria, 
have each of them the same description as in the preceding reign.3 
The second Charles, (“ as a sovereign, his character, though not 
altogether destitute of virtue, was, in the main, dangerous to his 
country, and dishonorable to himself,”) was more honored than his 
ancestors, and had the .epithet of ‘‘ most religious ” first added to 
his title, which gave great umbrage to a few bishops, who were 
inclined to think that “the signification the word bore in the 
English language no way applicable to the king, who usually came 
from his mistresses’ lodgings to church, even on sacrament days ;” 
and his Queen, a violent catholic, and towards whom he very soon 
manifested a perfect hatred, is called “‘ our most gracious queen 
Katherine.” * James the Second, so bigotted to his faith as to 
prefer it to the crown, and Queen Mary, at heart of a different per- 
suasion, even in their short reign, had each of them, with the change 
of names, the same description as their immediate predecessors.§ 
George the First, who was a stranger to the language, laws, and 
customs of this country, had been long’ separated from his wife 
when he took possession of the throne ; he always represented 
her as being first depraved, afterwards mad, and that he was, by 
the laws of Germany, divorced a vinculo matrimomi. Historians 
have said little about this unfortunate lady, except that she died 
deserted, neglected, and immured in the castle of Ahiden: she 
was never domiciled with us: no one, either directly, or indirectly, 
claimed for her any of those high privileges and immunities which be- 
long of right to the Queen Consort of England. George the 
Second, and his wife Queen Caroline, were prayed for in like 
manner with Charles the Second and his Queen. Our late ever 
to be revered monarch and Queen were formally, but most truly 
designated, ‘‘ our most religious King, and our gracious Queen.” 
The present Queen was in the Liturgy as Princess of Wales, in- 


* See original, Brit. Mus. 1546. 

* Thid. 1606. 1611. 1613. * 

> See copies, Brit. Mus, 1630. 1637. 1639. 

* Copy royal, no date. It was probably immediately after the marriage, 


June 30th, 1662 ; another copy, 1665, the saine description, and two more 
without date, British Museum. 


* Brit. Mus. royal copy, without date. 
VOL. XVIII. Pam. NO. XXXV. N 
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serted by the late King, and continued there under the Regency, 
but when she became Queen her name was erased. Hence it 
appears that the Queen Consort of England, from the year 1546, 
with no exception, has been in all times, and under all circumstances, 
inserted in the Liturgy. It is also evident (and for this purpose 
only the quotations from the English history are given) * that 
neither the moral nor the religious character of the King or of the 
Queen has had any thing to do with the subject. 

To account for the uniformity of the practice,, we must see 
whether there isany principle in the constitution sufficiently arbi- 
trary to produce such an effect; the result of the examination will 
probably be, that the uncontrolable power of the law ordained, and 
for the wisest of purposes, that those first in dignity should be 
represented to the people in their political characters, and at periods 
when the mind is most disposed to serious reflection, as persons 
peculiarly entitled to honor and respect: and perhaps the law 
(summa ratio) may have conteaplated the still nobler purpose of 
imploring the Almighty to keep the hearts of kings and queens 
in the right way, and, if disobedient, that he would, for the benefit 
of mankind, turn them to the wisdom of the just. Other branches of 
the royal family have been from time to time in the Liturgy, under 
the general terms of issue, progeny, and family ; * the practice has 
been altogether irregular, shifting as circumstances arose. 

Let us now consider, not for the purpose of assisting any party 
views, but for the sake of that best safeguard of prerogative, its due 
exercise, what the common and statute law have provided in this 
particular. Before the time of Henry the Eighth matters ecclesi- 
astical were more or less subject to the control of the see of Rome ; 
in the year 1529 the reformation began, and in 1534 king Henry 
the Eighth “ was declared to be, and accepted and reputed, the 
only supreme head of the church, and should have full power and 
authority to visit, repress, redress, reform, order, correct, restrain, 
and amend all such errors, heresies, abuses, offences, contempts, 
and enormities, whatsoever they be, which by any manner, spiritual 
authority, or jurisdiction, ought or may lawfully be reformed, 
repressed, ordered, redressed, corrected, restrained, or amended, 
most to the pleasure of Almighty God, the increase of virtue in 
Christ’s religion, and for the conservation of the peace, unity, and 
tranquillity of this realm; any usage, custom, foreign authority, 


1 All taken from Hume and Burnet. 
2 See Common Prayers before referred to. 
3. Bracton. lib. v. c. 2. Observations on the King’s Jurisdiction in Matters 


Ecclesiastical, 1689. Brit. Mus. Burnet’s Reformation, vol. i, Hume, 
Henry 8th. 
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prescription, or any other thing or things to the contrary thereof 
notwithstanding.” * After the passing of this act the King acted as 
if his mind was vacillating about the reformation of the church, for 
he did not till 1588 order the translation of the Bible, which was 
revised by the universities in 1542, In July 1543 he married 
Katherine Parr, and in the year following a translation of the 
= and litanies into English was first made, and styled “ The 
rimer.” 

The last correction of this book was printed in the year 1546, . 
the one before referred to, and it was afterwards twice reprinted 
and ordered by proclamation for public use, and continued in use 
till December 1548, when the Liturgy was framed,* and for the first 
time called the Common Prayer, and incorporated with the law of 
the land, and the use of any other prayer books, primers, &c. 
prohibited.’ 

Notwithstanding the statute of Henry the Eighth, the King’s 
power respecting the church was so doubtful, that in the year 
1549 it was thought fit to give him authority, with the advice of 
his council, to appoint for three years thirty-two commissioners, to 
examine and correct abuses in the ecclesiastical laws.* 

The first Common Prayer Book (1548) could not of course 
contain the name of the Queen Consort, there not being one at the 
time.§ 

Queen Mary repealed all the statutes against the see of Rome.® 

Assoon as Elizabeth came to the crown, an act 7 was passed 
repealing the statutes of Mary; the Sd section enacts, that “ the 
Book of Common Prayer shall be used, and all the common and 
open prayer, in such order and form as is mentioned in the said 
book so authorized by Parliament in the 5th and 6th years. of 
King Edward the Sixth, with one alteration or addition of certain 
lessons to be used on every Sunday in the year, and the form of the 
litany altered and corrected, and two sentences only added in the 
delivery of the sacrament to the communicants, and none other or 
otherwise.” Elizabeth did not even attempt to make one alteration 


1 96 Hen. 8. c. 1. 2 Chiefly compiled by Cranmer. 

3¢& SEd. 6.c.1.—3 & 4 Ed. 6.c. 10.—5 & 6 Ed. 6. c. 1. 

*3 & 4 Ed. 6.c. 11. 

‘ This Prayer Book does not appear on the roll or in the parliament 
office, and is no where to be found. It is much to be regretted that the 
papers now before the House of Commons contain only extracts from the 
Lambeth Library, which are not so important as those at the British 
Museum and at other places; and the orders in council do not go further 
back than the year 1684; the most material would be those made when 
James the First came to the throne, and when Charles the Second was 
married, in 1662. 

6 4 Mary, sess. 2. c. 2. 71 Eliz. c. 2 
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or addition to certain vessons without the aid of an act of parliament; 
and why? By virtue of her prerogative, as confirmed by the 27th of 
Henry, she surely might have so done, but the statute of the 5th 
and 6th Edw. 6th, chap. 1. made the Common Prayer uniform, 
and annexed it to the act by way of schedule, and took away, by 
construction of law, the exclusive power given to the King by the 
27th of Henry the Eighth. 

In the reign of Elizabeth many laws were made touching 
ecclesiastical matters; most of them were, certainly, of a mixed 
kind, and partook of civil rights; the object of some might have 
been attained with her high notions of prerogative, aided by the 
statute of Henry, without the assistance of the statute law. But 
Elizabeth was a very wise woman, and probably had read and well 
considered what Bracton and others had written, and time appro- 
ved ; viz. that Kings consult the common weal when they are anx- 
ious for the advice of their parliaments. Before the 1Sth and 14th 
of Charles the Second is commented upon, the state of the law at 
this time should be minutely considered. By the statutes of 
Edward and Elizabeth the Common Prayer was made as unaltera- 
ble as it is now, and the Litany stands the same, with additions, 
In the time of Edward there was no Queen Consort, and his half 
sisters, the Queens Mary and Elizabeth, who would have come 
under the description of progeny, were not in the Liturgy,—the 
reasons, unnecessary to consider, are obvious,—doubt was at that 
period entertained about the legitimacy of the one, and no doubt 
about the religion of the other. Anne, the Queen of James the 
First, being the first Queen Consort, after the passing of the sta- 
tute of Elizabeth, was, immediately on James’s accession to the 
throne, inserted in the Liturgy. This fact is irresistible evidence to 
prove, that the insertion of her name was deemed within the true 
intent and meaning of the preceding statutes, for by force of them 
the King could not make any alteration or addition whatsoever, 
as demonstrated by the first of Elizabeth, without an act of parlia- 
ment for that purpose. 

Previously to an examination of the statute, the reader should 
be reminded that the same was prepared by Keeling, afterwards 
Lord Chief Justice, in conjunction with Sir Matthew Hale and the 
great Lord Clarendon, at the time Lord Chancellor, who had, in 
addition to great legal and technical knowledge, the magna vis 
humanitatis, which was once thought honorable, and much for the 
benefit of the state. 

In examining the statute, on which the question mainly depends, 
we must—1st, see what the legislature intended ; dly, whether the 
words made use of in the enacting parts convey ideas which can 
unambiguously effectuate the purpose ; and, 3dly, whether the King 
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is not bound by the letter of the statute with regard to that which 
he is required to do. 

The rules uniformly adhered to in the construction of statutes, 
from the earliest period to the present day, are extremely simple : 

First, “ ‘The most natural and genuine way of construing a 
statute is, to construe one part by another part of the same statute, 
for this best.expresseth the meaning of the makers :” 

Secondly, “ The words of an act of parliament must be taken in 
a lawful and rightful sense :” 

Thirdly, “‘ That construction must be made of a statute in sup- 
pression of the mischief, and in advancement of the remedy :” 

Fourthly, “‘ The preamble of a statute is a good mean to find 
out the meaning of the statute, and, as it were, a key to open the 
understanding thereof :” 

Fifthly, ‘‘ A statute ought, upon the whole, to be so construed, 
that, if it can be prevented, no clause, sentence, or word, shall be 
superfluous, void, or insignificant :” 

Sixthly, ““ Where words in a statute are express, plain, and 
clear, the words ought to be understood according to their genuine 
and natural signification and import, unless by such exposition a 
contradiction or inconsistency would arise in the statute by reason 
of some subsequent clause, from whence it might be inferred that 
the intent of the Parliament was otherwise; and this holds with 
respect to penal as well as other acts.” ' 

The first section, after declaring that the act of parliament pas- 
sed in the first year of the said late Queen (Elizabeth), for the 
uniformity of common prayer and service in the church, was very 
comfortable to all good people desirous to live in Christian conver- 
sation, and most profitable to the estate of this realm, upon which 
the mercy, blessing, and favor of Almighty God is in no wise sorea- 
dily and plentifully poured as by common prayers, recites,—‘“* And 
whereas by the great and scandalous neglect of ministers in using the 
said order of Liturgy so set forth and enjoined as aforesaid, great 
mischiefs and inconveniences, during the times of the late unhappy 
troubles, have arisen and grown; and many people have been led 
into factions and schisms, to the great decay and scandal of the 
reformed religion of the church of Ficland, and to the hazard of 
many souls: For prevention whereof in time to come ; for settling 
the peace of the Church ; and for allaying the present distempers, 
which the indisposition of the time hath contracted, the King’s 
Majesty (according to his declaration of the five and twentieth 
of October, one thousand six hundred and sixty), granted his com- | 


" 4 Inst. 381.—1 Show. 108.—Hard. 344.—Parker, 238.—Hob. 93, 97.- 
Plowden, 369. 
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mission under the great seal of England to several bishops, and 
other divines, to review the Book of Common Prayer, and to pre- 
pare such alterations and additions as they thought fit to offer; and 
afterwards the convocations of both the provinces of Canterbury and 
York, being’ by his Majesty called and assembled (and now sitting), 
His Majesty hath been’ pleased to authorize and require ‘the presi. 
dents of the said convocations, and other the bishops and clergy 
of the same, to review the said Book of Common Prayer, and the 
book of the Form and Manner of the making and consecrating of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; and that after mature considera- 
tion, they should make such additions and alterations 'in the said 
books ‘respectively, as to them should seem meet and convenient ; 
and should exhibit and present the same to his Majesty in writing, 
for his further allowance or confirmation; since which time, upon 
Sull and mature deliberation, they the said presidents, bishops, and 
clergy of both provinces, have poet reviewed the said books, 
and have made some alterations, which they think fit to be inserted 
to the same; and some additional prayers to the said Book of 
Common Prayer, to be used upon proper and emergent occasions; 
and have exhibited and presented the same unto his Majesty in 
writing, ‘in one book, intituled * The Book of Common’ Prayer, 
and Administration of the Sacraments, and other Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Church, according tothe Use of the Church of Eng- 
land ; together with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed’ as 
they are to be sung or said in Churches ; and the Form and Manner 
of making, ordaining, and consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons :’ alt which his Majesty having ‘duly cousidered, hath 
fully approved and allowed the ‘same, and recommended to this 
present Parliament, that the said books of Common Prayer, and 
of the Form of Ordination and Consecration of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, with the alterations and additions which have been 
so made and presented. to his Majesty by the said convocations, 
be the book which shall be appointed to be used by all that officiate 
in all cathedral and collegiate churches and chapels, and in all 
chapels of colleges and halls in both the universities, and the 
colleges of Eaton and Winchester, and in all parish churches and 
chapels, within the kingdom of England, dominion of Wales, and 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and by all that make or consecrate 
bishops, priests, or deacons, in any of the said places, under such 
sanctions and penalties as the house of parliament shall’ think 
fit.” 

The second section points out, in language unequivocal, the 
intention of the legislature ; it was “in regardthat nothing conduced 
more to the settling of the peace of this nation, (which is desired 
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of all good men) nor to the honor of religion, and the propagation 
thereof, than an universal agreement in the public worship of 
Almighty God; and to the intent that every person within this 
realm may certainly know the rule to which he is to con- 
form in public worship and administration of sacraments, and 
other rites and ceremonies of the Church of England,” &c.; 
those who advised the King knew from history, that the most like- 
ly means to make the protestant faith universal was first of all to 
make ituniform. No act was ever penned that so clearly defined 
the intention of the legislature, and made use of words so little 
susceptible of ambiguity. ‘The “2d section also states that all 
ministers shall use the Book of Common Prayer annexed to the 
act. 

The Sd section enacts, that all persons who had enjoyed any 
ecclesiastical benefice shall, before the feast of Sr-' Bartholo. 
mew (24th August) 1662, read publicly the Boek of Common 
Prayer, and declare his assent thereto. [t then sets out th form 
of the declaration. 

Immediately after the passing of this.act (May 19th, 1662), an 
order was made for the printing of SOOO books of Common Prayer, 
for the use of all the parishes in England, many of which were not 
ready for delivery till after the 24th of August, of which the clergy 
complained, as an opportunity had not been afforded them of get- 
ting the Common Prayer, and thereby avoiding the penalty created 
by the 5th section. 

Charles the Second was married on the 30th of June, 1662, and 
the remaining part of the 3000 copies, which were printed after 
that period, contained the name of himself and Queen Katherine. 

The 6th section requires every person thereafter promoted to 
any benefice to read the Book of Common Prayer, with a penalty 
for not so doing. The 7th, 8th, Oth, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, and 23d, are not mate- 
rial to the present purpose ; but the 24th enacts,“ that all those sta- 
tutes of the realm, which have been formerly made, and now in force, 
for the uniformity -of prayer, shall stand and be in full force for 
the establishing and confirming the book called the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer ; this statute therefore recognizes ‘the acts of Edward 
and Elizabeth before referred to.” 

We now come to the 25th section, on the legal interpretation 
of which the question turns, and let us ever bear in mind the persons 
who prepared this act, and this most important rule, that great re- 
gard ought, in construing a statute, to be paid to the construction 
which the sages of law, who lived about the time or soon after it 
was made, put upon it, because they were best able to judge of 
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the intention of the makers: '—“ Provided always, and be it 
further enacted by the Authority aforesaid, That in all those prayer, 
litanies, and collects, which do any way relate to the King, Queen, 
or royal progeny, the names be altered and changed from time to 
time, and fitted to the present occasion, according to the direction 
of lawful authority: Provided always, and be it further enacted,” 
(that is, made one of the laws of the realm); “ by the authority 
aforesaid,” (that is, by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by the 
advice and with the consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and of the Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same,) “ that in all those prayers, litanies, and 
collects, which do any way relate to the King, Queen, or royal 
progeny,”"—What does the pronoun those refer to, but to the 
litamies, prayers, and collects, m the book annexed to the statute? 
—And it is most important, and nearly conclusive of the question, 
that in this book the prayer for the Queen, after the one for the 
King’s or the Queen’s Majesty, stands thus:—“ A Prayer for * * *, 
At this time, (May 19th, 1662) Charles the Second was not mar- 
ried, but as soon as he was married the Prayer Books had inserted 
in them the title of “ A prayer for the Queen and the rest of the 
royal family,” which proves, beyond all dispute, the intention of 
the legislature; Contemporanea expositio est fortissima in lege. 
The true definition of the word Queen, is as unequivocal as that 
of the King, it means the wife of the King, and is derived from 
the Saxon ;° as the wife of the King her majesty is entitled to 
many high privileges and immunities, some of them depending on 
the existence of the King, but altogether exclusive of his will. 
Prypue, in his durum Regina, recites many records in which 
the Queen is set forth under the tite “The Queen who now is, 


* a Inst. 11. 136.’ 181. 

2 Dr. William Nicholl, a man of great learning, and who was intimately 
acquainted with all persons of note at the time of the Revolution, and 
whom Queen Anne personally requested to revise the Liturgy, writes “ In 
the sealed books the title is only “ A Prayer for * * * *, the rest is from time 
to timeto be supplied by order ofthe Privy Council.” 

3 See Lye’s Sax. Dict. Quena. Uxor, mater-familias, femina quevis ; 
Lup. Serm. 1. 11. Vox olim hovesta, inde enim nostra, Queen, scil. uxor, 
war’ e€oxhv Regia Uxor, Regina: notwithstanding this authority it will 
be found, on a critical examination, that the word Queen means, strictly, 
the wife or companion of the King, and answers to Countess, Baroness, &c. 
The Queen, in this Pamphlet, is not considered under the title of Queen 
Regnant; because by the Common Law, as unnecessarily declared by the 
ist Mary, Sess. 3. c, 1. she is,as Sovereign, the same as the King. ‘ 

+ Vide Treat, on the Rights of the Queen, Pamph. 1762, Harg. Libr. Brit. 
Mus. 

5 Prynne Aurum Regina, p. 124. 
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&e.;” it will be argued, that the word Queen has had a more ex- 
tensive sense given to it; for that, both before and immediately on 
the passing of the act, Queen Mary (Henrietta Maria, the Queen of 
Charles the First,) was in the Liturgy under the titles of Queen 
Mary, and the Queen Mother : true; but as soon as Charles the 
Second married, Queen Katherine preceded her in the Liturgy, 
with the pronoun possessive our applied to her name, bemg fitted 
to the present occasion according to the direction A lawful au- 
thority. The preceding facts only show that the King, desirous 
to\point out the Queen Henrietta Maria as a person entitled to 
respect, inserted her name by curtesy as'Queen, the same person, 
but in an inferior character; and it is an argument for and not 
against the insertion of the Queen’s name, who is so de jure et 
de facto. Precisely the same took place in the time of James the 
Second, when Katherine the Queen of Charles the Second was in 
the Liturgy under the title of Queen Dowager, and continued so 
in the reign of Queen Anne. 

Progeny is a noun comprehending an undefined race or gene- 
ration, and had been used in the Liturgies of 1611, 1613, 1630, 
1637, and 1639; therefore under this word all branches of the 
royal family have been included. The words “names be alter- 
ed and changed” are too clear to require definition. —Can any one 
say, assisted by the most ingenious contrivance, that they were 
intended to give the sense borne by the word omit, for that must 
be the argument on the other side. “ From time to time, and fitted 
to the present occasion."——-Now this may mean either according 
to existing circumstances at the time of the passing the act, or as 
circumstances shall arise and require as to the deathsand different 
relations in which the parties might from time to time stand to 
each other ; the practice has been consistent with both cases. The 
King and Queen never vary in the sense intended by the statute, 
and therefore the act required that their names only should be 
changed from time to time, as occasion should require, according 
to the direction of lawful authority. What can be intended by the 
word direction but order? If it be urged that it implies according 
to the will, the whole sentence becomes nonsense ; the words law- 
ful authority purport an authority acknowledged by law, compre- 
hending all the states of the executive government, the King, a 
Queen regnant, or a regency, and according to the usage, assisted 
by their council. These words can have no other construetion in 
a lawful and rightful sense. 

In attempting to explain the wse of words like the present, which 
are so technically accurate, providing for all cases that could be 
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contemplated by the law, it is ‘more than probable that the defini. 
tion only| confuses the original; but the statute will soon be des. 
canted upon byjorators of all classes and descriptions, some hired, 
others well regulated and] informed, others again who wish to be 
thought “ wise beyond what is written ;” but the irresistible power 
of the law, (and not a little protected by the memory of the cele. 
brated compilers,) will soon put to confusion the wiles of sophistry, 
and the noisy and senseless efforts of declamation : since the King, 
Lords, and Commons, after mature and unexampled consideration, 
declared, with one voice, that for the peace of the nation the 
Queen’s name should be from time to time inserted in the Liturgy. 
The authors of the law (the commissioners, and the convocation 
of both the provinces of Canterbury and York) knew weil enough 
that the Queen Consort, although a subject of the King, but “su. 
perior to all subjects, and inferior to none,” was capable of excit- 
ing faction and schism, which had been the case more or less from 
the time of Elizabeth, the wife of Henry the Seventh, to the then 
period. For this, among other reasons, they presented to the King 
the book entitled “ The Book of Common Prayer,” in which book 
is the prayer for the Queen, for the purpose of having it afterwards 
made the law of the land, and existing circumstances prove what 
wonderfully wise providence directed their conduct. If the legis. 
lature had intended any thing like what is now supposed, how. ob- 
vious would it have been to have placed after the word changed, 
and omitted as shall seem fitting to lawful authority, which is 
common parliamentary language, the sense would then have been 
indisputable. Men of consummate learning, together with both 
houses of Parliament, are not to be libelled, by first imputing to 
them the absurdity of framing and passing a special enactment, for 
the purpose only of authorising the King to do a particular act 
which he could do and had uniformly done without the aid of Par- 
liament; and secondly, the ignorance of using expressions uncer- 
tain, and inefficient for that purpose, and also a direct violation of 
all the rules applicable to the construction of the statute law. 

Let the section be thought ambigudus, then the rule of law 
directs a reference to the preamble, not for the purpose of control- 
ding the enacting parts of the statute, butin order to get at the true 
intent and meaning of the legislature. After this manner, it is de- 
monstration that King Charles the Second bargained, sold, and 
released for ever, by matter of record, a little empty prerogative, 
with an extremely doubtful title, at the magnificent and royal price 
of the nation’s peace and the honor of religion. And the King, 
elated with the princely considerations, took upon himself the office 
of steward, and entailed the duty on his successors; and to evidence 
the solemnity of the transaction, called in all the wisdom of the age 
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to witness his execution of the deed. This is not the spirit only 
but the letter of the statute. 
Some will regard the question iu a finical and special pleading 
int of view, forgetting the dignity of the crown, and will contend 
that although the words would be imperative as applied to a com- 
mon person, are not so with regard to the King, because he can- 
not be compelled, by reason of his prerogative, to do any act what- 
ever, and the Queen being his subject is under his control. “There 
is a great difference, in point of law, between a power given to the 
King to do an act which he may execute or not, as he pleases, and 
requiring him to do an act which the law has framed for the peo- 
- ple’s benefit, (and at the express desire of the King himself ;) were 
it not so, the machinery of the constitution might at any moment 
be stopped, which depends for its: existence on perpetual motion. 
The King can do no wrong; but this high prerogative, Sir M. 
Hale, (one of the compilers of the act,) says, (whatever modern 
episcopal authority may say to the contrary,) was intended for the 
people’s benefit, and therefore cannot be exerted to their prejudice ; 
and he was not without precedent, for, in the 1Sth of James the 
First, Coke, C. J., Croke, Dodderidge, and Houghton, one hav- 
ing ‘served the crown in the preceding reign, when prerogative 
was thought omnipotent, resolved that the general words of an act 
should extend to the Queen (Elizabeth), although the Queen was 
not expressly named in the act, because “the Queen, Lords spiritu- 
al and temporal, and the Commons, who made the said act, have 
“adjudged, as inthe preamble appears, long leases made by colleges, 
&c. to be unreasonable, and against reason, and the law, which is 
the perfection of reason, will never expound the words of an act 
against reason, because fearful and dangerous consequences would 
follow decay of the true religion and spiritual worship of God,” 
(the very words made use of in the statute of Charles); the judg- 
ment also states that the Queen, “who is the fountain of justice, 
could not thereby be made the infstrument of injury and wrong, and 
of a violation of a pious and excellent law, which she herself, for 
the maintenance of religion, &c. had made.” And it was further 
resolved “ that the King shall not be exempted by construction ‘of 
law, out of the gerieral words of acts made to suppress wrong, be- 
cause he is the fountain of justice and common right, and the King, 
being God’s lieutenant, cannot do a wrong, solum Rex hoc non 
potest facere’ quod non potest injuste agere, and therewith agree 
13th E. 4.8 a. and the case of Alton Woods, in the ‘first part of 
my reports, fol. 44 b. 48 a. &c. And although a right was remedi- 
less, yet the acts which’ provides a necessary and profitable remedy 
for the preservation of it, and to suppress wrong, shall bind the 
King, as appears in the Lord Berkeley’s case, Pl. Com. 246. if 
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tenant in tail before the statute De donis conditionalibus had alien. 
ed, either before issue to bar the issue in tail, or after issue to bar 
as well the donor as the issue in tail, it was tortious, but _no remedy 
was given for it till the statute De donis conditionalibus, anno 13 
E. 1., was made, which act saith, Dominus Rex perpendens quod, 
necessarium et utile est in predictis casibus apponere remedium, &c, 
statuit, quod non habeant illi quibus tenementum sic eee datum 
sub candilon potestatum alienandi, &c. and the Lord Berkeley's 
case was, that land was given to King Henry the Seventh, and to 
the heirs male of his body; and the question was, whether the King, 
forasmuch as he was not expressly restrained by the act post 

lem masculum suscitatum, might alien or not? and it was inden 
that he could not alien, but that he is restrained by the said act for 
three reasons, Ist, Because such alienation before the statute was 
wrongful, although such wrong wanted remedy ; for there it is said, 
it would be a hard argument to grant, that the statute which re- 
strains men from doing wrong and ill should permit the King to do 
it.—2d. Forasmuch as the said act is Statutum remediale, and 
provides a remedy for this remediless wrong, and that it was ne- 
cessary and profitable to provide such remedy, it was adjudged, 
that it should bind the King. And to conclude this reason, it is 
notably said, in 24 E. 3. 41 a. that the law is reason and equity, to 
do right to all, and to keep men from wrong and mischief, and 
therefore the law will never make construction against law, equity, 
and right.” 1 Coke R. 11. pt. 66. Edit. 1776. 

In conformity with the preceding case, and many of an earlier 
date, a rule hath been established, that where an act of parliament 
is made for the public good, ‘the advancement of religion and jus- 
tice, the King shall be bound by such act, though not particularly 
named ;' but then it will be said, that the King cannot be divested 
of any of his prerogatives by general words in an act of parliament, 
but there must be plain and express words for that purpose;* there- 
fore the only two considerations are, whether the words in the sec- 
tion are not express and plain, and whether the King did not ob- 
viously mean to bind himself. In the Magdalen College case, the 
Judges determined that the Queén did come, by reasonable impli- 
cation, under the description of a body politic, used in the 13th of 
Elizabeth. So here the King must come, by necessary construc- 
tion, within the meaning of lawful authority, for that is the only 
rightful sense that can be given to the words; besides the King 
here is in a special manner a contracting party, and was clearly 


* § Co. 14, 7 Co. 32., Co. Lit. 120. * 8 Mod. 8, and Hob. 14s. 
3 11 Rep. 70. 
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diminishing his prerogative in matters ecclesiastical, guoad the act, 
as Edward and Elizabeth had done before, though not in so exten- 
sive @ matiner. 

If this reasoning were good prior to the 13th and 14th of Charles 
the Second, @ fortiori, does it hold good now, since the King holds 
his crown on certain specified conditions, and those of modern 
date: First, not the least essential, “ that he shall not suspend 
laws, or the execution of laws, by regal authority, without the 
consent of Parliament:—Secondly, that the pretended power of 
dispensing with laws, or the execution of laws, by regal authority, 
as it hath been assumed and exercised of late, is illegal.” It was 
because James the Second had assumed and exercised a power of 
dispensing with laws, and the exercise of laws, without the consent 
of parliament, that he, for this and other reasons stated in the act 
of settlement, abdicated. When it is proved that what the act re- 

uired to be done is altogether discretional; then the observations 
with regard to the act of settlement do not apply, but till that be 
done, common sense seems to suggest that the present case comes 
under the notion of either the non-execution or the suspension of 
laws. An attempt has been made, in a very few pages, to prove 
the three propositions :— First, that it was the intention of the nnd 
lature that the Queen should be inserted in the Liturgy :—Secondly, 
that the words of the statute are unambiguous:—and, Thirdly, that 
the King is bound thereby. 

It would have been great presumption, when this pamphlet was 
first submitted to the public, to have anticipated and replied to the 
different arguments on the other side of the question; some of 
them could not have been foreseen, for they have greatly exceeded 
the apprehension of an ordinary understanding; for instance, when 
it is contended that the insertion of the Queen’s name in the Liturgy 
since the Reformation has not been uniform, because, in the time 
of Philip and Mary, the Prayer was, as asserted, pro rege et princi- 
pibus suis. If this were so, which no one ever heard of before, 
Pope Julitis the Third, and his legate, were very silly persons. 

he Salisbury ritual, which was in use at this time, had in the 
supplicatory part of the Litany ut regi nostro et principibus nostris, 
aod in the prayer after the Litany, Regem nostrum et omnem 
pulum Catholicum.* None of the rituals had a title to any of the 
prayers. Whether the Queen Regnant was intended by the word 
Rege is quite unimportant, for at this time matters ecclesiastical 
were more directly under the control of the Pope, than at any 
other epoch in the English history. It is more than probable, that 


’ Salisbury Ritual, 1557. British Museum. 
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the word Rege meant to represent the Queen nant ;* since ma. 
ny writers, even in our language, have applied the word King to 
the feminine gender; and in more m times, for instance, 
Katherine of Russia was frequently designated. Rex et Imperator ; 
therefore this illustration totally fails. Next it is said; Sophia 
Dorothea, who had been the wife of George the First, was not in 
the Liturgy; no very sensible man could have advised the King to 
treat a person as his wife who had long ceased to be so; the Prin. 
cess Sophia Dorothea might possibiy have been, when George the 
First came to this country, like the lady in Juvenal, 


—— Sic fiunt octo mariti 
“ Quinque per autumnos.” 


The day after the King arrived, he informed the Lord Chancellor 
of his divorce, which had been decreed by a court of competent 
jurisdiction; and every one knows, that in all the Lutheran princi- 
palities, a divorce for certain causes by the civil law was a dissolu- 
tion of the marriage contract. It is lastly urged, that Prince 
George of Denmark, the consort of Queen Anne, was not in the 
Liturgy. If he had been there, it would have been a strange 

erversion of the statute, for he was neither King, Queen, nor 
Royal Progeny; so that these instances only confirm the strictness 
of the rule.@ Some say, that the 25th section is merely confirma- 
tory of the prerogative right. If this be true, it can only arise 
from the words being declaratory, which would be inconsistent 
with the rest of the statute, and would render -many words super- 
Jluous, void, and insignificant, and contrary to all the rules of 
construction ; besides, when the framers of this act were making 
use of words which in their genuine and natural signification 
would necessarily have the effect of interfering with the prerogatives 
of the King, they would, consistently with their excellent judg- 
ment, have added a clause to the act, saving of the King’s right; 
although such clause, in ordinary cases, is considered ex abun- 
danti Cautela. A good deal seems to have been attributed to the 
observation, that the King’s power is as absolute now as the 
Pope’s was previously to the Reformation; it is much greater, 
with the exceptions comprised in from twenty to thirty acts of 
parliament, and, not the least important among them, the statutes 
of Edward, Elizabeth, and Charles the Second—How did it 
happen, that in the time of Edward the Sixth, when there was no 


* Queen Mary, before her marriage with Philip, was in the rituals des- 
cribed by the word Rege, not Regina. 
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Queen Consort, a provision was made in the Common Prayer: 
Book for one;' the same was also the fact in the reign of Elizabeth, 
when the Prayer Book of Edward was adopted with certain addi- 
tions; and King James the First, as soon as he came to the throne, 
inserted Queen Anne. ‘The next notable argument is, that Queen 
means. only Queen Regnant; certainly, with the addition this charac- 
terisrepresented ; but if Queen Regnant only was intended, whoisthe 
same as King, what becomes of the verse in the Litany, and the dis- 
tinct prayerjfor the Queen Consort? Will any upright and reason- 
able man say, they were intended by the Legislature to be .super- 
fluous, void, and insignificant? And if the name of the Queen was 
‘only to be capriciously used, would not that circumstance tend to 
produce faction and schism in the church. ‘The argument that those 
coming within the description of the word Progeny, have been in 
the Liturgy at one period, and out at another, seems by some to 
be thought very convincing. Now it is conceded in the fullest 
manner, that since the word is indefinite in its meaning, and there- 
fore uncertain, the prerogative cannot be affected, as nothing 
short of express terms can bind the King’s right, although the 
Legislature clearly intended that this word should to a certain 
extent be satisfied. How can the irregular practice with regard 
to the word Progeny interfere with the regular custom with respect 
to the Queen, which is express, plain, clear, and unambiguous. 
An objection is made against the claim, because it has been only 
mia submitted to the consideration of Parliament. But the 
Claimant ‘asserted her right the moment her title accrued, and 
the delay of trial for a few months, to whomsoever the laches is 
attributable, is no legal bar to a fair investigation of the case, 
Ministers exultingly exclaim, If the law had been clear, the 
difficulty would have been none !-—this sounds very maguanimous 
and captivating ;—if it pleases the ear, it is not therefore to im- 
pose on the. understanding; it is too puerile to be commented upon. 
Every unfortunate man, whom the arm of the law reaches; says 
within himself, How easy would it have been to have avoided my 
present misery, had 1 but resisted the temptation. ‘The not being 
able responsare cupidinibus is what few men possess, and those 
in office well know how difficult it is contemnere honores. A 
direction to insert is said to be the same as a power to omit; if 
this be so, the Litany and Prayer become surplusage, as far as the 
Queen Consort was concerned, who is the person expressly inten- 
ded to be inserted ;-—besides, if such a rule could be applied, 


’ The practice proves this must have been the fact; it is much to be 
regretted this book cannot be found; but the order in council, when James 
I. inserted the name of Queen Anne, might explain this matter. 
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those acts of parliament which contain blanks to be filled up 
the King, might be made altogether inoperative, by his refusing t 
carry the act into effect. Such an instance is not so strong as the 
present, in which a statute is made pro bono publico, and is to be 
construed in such manner, that it may as far as possible attain 
the end proposed. To show with what peculiar jealousy the 
legislature has always regarded any interference with the Common 
Prayer, as annexed to the statute, it is only necessary to consider 
the conduct of Government, when any alterations and omissions, 
however wise and judicious, have been suggested, even by the 
most learned men in this country. At different periods, from the 
Revolution to the year 1786, various schemes have been proposed 
by men of great piety and learning —Dr. Samuel Clarke, in 
particular, took infinite pains on this subject; his corrections 
consisted chiefly of omissions, as may be seen by the manuscript 
in the British Museum, and divines, statesmen, and lawyers have 
more than once uniformly agreed, that some omissions in the arti- 
cles would be most desirable; but the measure has been always 
abandoned, because nothing could be done without the interference 
of Parliament, and the Government has been wisely fearful, lest, 
in an endeavour to gather up the tares, they might root up the wheat 
also. The political expediency of omitting the Queen’s name is 
not, in these pages, at all considered, as the question has been 
only legally regarded; but nothing short of imperious necessity 
could justify an infringement of the law. The best mode of argu- 
ing this case for the Crown, (which seems to have escaped observa- 
tion,) would be to insist, that although the King might be precluded 
of such claims as indifferently belong to him or to a subject, as the 
title to an advowson, or any other hereditament ; still he is not to 
be stript of any part of his ancient prerogative, nor of those rights 
which are incommunicable, and are appropriated to him as essential 
to his regal capacity,’ which are as ancient as the Crown ;* and 
again it is an established principle at law, that where the King’s 
right and that of a subject meet at one and the same time, the King 
shall be preferred, for the rule is deter dignitati.. These princi 
ples are indisputable, but inapplicable to the present case, because 
. the King divested himself of the prerogative right in this particular, 
not for the sake of giving any right to the Queen, but for the pur- 
pose of promoting the ends expressly stated in the preamble of 
the act; and he is therefore as much bound in this respect as with 
regard to the insertion of his own name; and the history of the 
country proves how little choice has had to do with the matter. 


" Parker, 180. * Hales P. C. 75. 
3 Co. Lit. 30. Hard. 24. 2 Vent. 268. 
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The spirit of the constitution, leaving nothing remediless, wisely 
provides, that ministers are answerable for the acts of the executive 
government. ‘The King could do no more than take the. advice of 
his council, on being informed of ail the noisome stuff which has 
deluged the country with pollution; of such councils it may be 
spoken on this occasion, in the language of a very wise man, 
concilia enim non minuunt mala sed augent potius. Some of their 
members may have, aided by their legal lights,— 

“ Sight where better eyes are blind.” 

One in particular, unquestionably possesses more legal knowledge 
than any judge from the Conquest to the present day; and there- 
fore well able in debate (fearful odds against an antagonist) to 
avoid and refine away what is essential, and enforce with all the 
influence of novelty what is not generally known: is in legem per 
vim latam jurare noluit. The preceding observations are not 
made from a desire to weaken the exertion of prerogative, much 
less from an inclination to encourage the abominable scurrility so 
disgracefully prevalent among the over-zealous of each party, but 
from profound respect and due allegiance to the King, best shewn 
by a faithful attachment to the law, 

Cum legem dico nihil aliud intelligi volo, quam Imperium, sine 
quo nec domus ulla, nec civitas, nec gens, nec hominum universum 
genus stare, nec rerum natura omnis, nec ipse mundus potest, which 
the venerable Hooker beautifully paraphrased, and concluded by 
calling the law (as the compilers of the statute thought, and the 
legislature intended) “ The mother of our peace and joy.” 
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ADDENDA. 


Ce: ee 


Extracts from the Primers and Common Prayers in the British 
Museum, referred to in the Pamphlet. 


eae 


Persons prayed for. 


Primer. King Henry VIII, 
’ Queen Catherine, Prince 
Hen. VIII. Litany - - Edward, and all the 
King’s Majesty’s Chil- 
dren, 
Common Prayer. 


a. oe } Litany and Collect - King Edward VI. 


Kyng et Prynces. 
P. et M. 1557 Litany and Collect - , Rege nostro & Principibus 
nostris. 


Eliz. No Date. Primer. 
1558? Litany - as : Queen Elizabeth. 
1559 
ae d Col Queen Elizabeth 
1595 itany and Collects - ueen Elizabeth. 
1597 
King James I., 
Queen Anne, Prince Hen- 
ry, and the rest of the 
King and Queen’s Roy- 
al Issue. 


1606 


Same, with the exception 
of Issue changed to 
Progeny. 


. King James I, 
Queen Anne, Prince 


Charles Frederick, the 
Prince Elector Palatine, 
and the Lady Elizabeth 
his wife. 


King Charles I, 
Queen Mary, Prince 
Charles, and the rest of 
the Royal Progeny. 


No Alteration. 


Chas. I, 


aes Charles II., 
Queen Mary, Prince 
Charles, and the rest of 

the Royal Progeny. 
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Extracts from the Primers and Common Prayers referred to in the Pamphlet. 


Date. 


Chas. II. 1661 


No Date. 

Copy Royal. It was 

printed Lenedienity af- 

ter the Marriage, 30th 
June, 1662. 


1665 


No Date. 


Jas. II. No Date. 


Geo.I. No Date. 


Geo, III. 


Primer. 


Litany and Collects 


Litany and Prayers 


Persons o peagen for 


King Charles IL, 
Queen Mary, James Duke 
of York, and the rest of 
the Roy al Family. 
King Charles IL., 
Queen Catherine, Mary 
the Queen Mother, James 
Duke of York, and all 
the Royal Family. 


: 
! 
| 


No Alteration, 


King Charles ILI., 
Queen Catherine, James 
Duke of York, and all 

the Royal Family, 


King James IL., 

Queen Mary, Catherine 
the Queen Dowager, their 
Royal Highnesses Mary 
Princess of Orange and 
the Princess Anne of 
Denmark, and all the 
Royal Family. 


Queen Anne, 
Catherine the Queen Dowa- 
ger, the Princess Sophia, 
and all the Royal Fa- 
mily. 


King George I., 
George Prince of Wales, 
the Princess, and their 
Issue, and all the Royal 
Family. 


King George IL., 
Queen Caroline, the Roy- 
al Issue, and the rest of 

the Royal Family. 


King George IL., 
George Prince of Wales, 
the Princess Dowager 
of Wales, the Duke, the 
Princesses, and all the 
Royal Family. 


King George III., 
Queen — His 
eet hness George 
Prince of W Jales, and a 
the Royal Family. 


| 
: 
| 
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OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 
POETICAL CHARACTER OF POPE, 


&c. &c. 


Tue quotations given in the pamphlet which has called forth 
your particular spleen, were not introduced to gratify any feelings 
of vanity, but to “ grieve the heart” of the “ solitary slanderer,” 
by showing, from unequivocal documents, how much wiser judges 


and better men differed from him. Virgil may be appealed to, when 
the “ bug Pantilius” decries. 

Mr. Campbell was no “ slanderer,” Sir. He misrepresented my 
sentiments as to poetry, ignorantly ; but he wrote with the courtesy 
of a gentleman and ascholar. He will confess that he misunderstood 
my sentiments. Of his other opinions, I can only say, that be they 
what they may, he will admit that, in the examples produced by 
him, as far as the poetical criticism was concerned, he did me 1N- 
JUSTICE, as I am sure he will acquit me of base motives. 

You misconceived what I said of Mr. Campbell. If he were to 
enter into a critical examination of every thing I may have ad- 
vanced in the Life of Pope, or in the notes to his writings, I 
should hail the information. I would not attempt to defend 
what justice should think indefensible. “I would retrace 
my steps;” with sorrow, that I had written one word that might 
be thought derogatory of the fair fame of a man of talents and vir- 
tues. 1 would evince my sincerity, by doing Pope “ ample” if 
tardy justice, I would examine, as I profess I have done, but 
with new application and honorable ardor, the grounds of John- 
son’s and Warton’s assertions, and if one single accusation shall 
be found not tenable, I would blot it out’ with much more readi- 
ness than I ever admitted it. 

Nay, Sir, I would even discuss every point with you, had you 
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evinced a nobler disposition, and less prejudice and rancour than you 
have shown ; even now if, omitting personal insults, gross exagge- 
rations, undeserved aspersions, you would bring to the task as much 
acuteness as you please, but no bitterness, no turning, a step 
beyond decorum, into attempts to COMMIT A RAPE, I would 
meet you. 

That a word has appeared, from which you might suppose I 
alluded with disrespect to your situation in life, | regret-—indictum 
id volo—but allusions to the private life of a retired clergyman, 
in which he is held out almost as a crazy hypochondriac, is not cri- 
ticism, but “ railling.” Your manner of speaking on the subject of 
personal allusions is manly; and, as you are not the writer of the ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly, which many besides myself think, in two or 
three passages, to look like both “ raiding and raving,” and perso- 
nally insulting, | assure you, that the passage in the Pamphleteer, 
which will be thought objectionable, particularly if your first 
aggression is not considered, shall be left out when the copies of my 
defence are printed separately. Aud,if you could as readily be brought 
to admit that many reflections on me have been far from just, that 
some representations were not warranted, some language personally 
irritating, hardly reconcileable with the acknowledged courtesies of 
literary discussion or fair criticism, then the hope might not be in 
vain, that whatever [ have advanced concerning Pope might be dis- 
cussed without acrimony, of which, though | have replied to you, 
ina manner, | think, you deserve, I can confidently affirm I have 
none; you would find my acknowledgment of any fault com- 
mitted, either to the living or the dead, would be as “ AMPLE,” 
and I should regret it was ever occasioned. And so, I bid you 
farewell for the present, till I speak of your other answer ! 

I shall take a glance at that when these sheets are print- 
ed. In the mean time, I turn to my original task of discuss- 
ing the article in the Quarterly Review. Thus then we com- 
mence : 

Dr. Warton had declared, or, according to the phraseology of 
this critic, Joseph Warton had the “ merit of first declaring of 
Pope, that he did not think him at the head of his profession, and 
that his species of poetry was not the most excellent one of 
the art.” 

Nothing can be more clearly expressed. This is Warton’s 
opinion, and this is mine; and this opinion IL have supported 
in the Principles of Poetry ; and this opmion I think I can easily 
defend (though I believe that so defined it will be generally ad- 
mitted) against Doctor Johnson, Mr. Campbell, and this critic. 
But first, as to what Dr., or, (if the writer pleases,) “‘ Samuel” 
Johnson, has to say against it :-— 
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« Johnson, interrogating this critic,” that is, Samuel Johnson inter- 
rogating Joseph Warton, inquired, “ If Pope BE NOT A Post, 
where is POETRY to be found?” Reader, mark the logical con. 
sequence. 

“To circumscribe poetry by a definition will only show the 
narrowness of the definer.” “ {f Pope be not a poet, where is 
poetry to be found?” Now, suppose Dr. Warton had said, “ the 
song of the lark is not the most excellent ; for, melodious as it is, 
it yields in variety, and compass, and richness, to the song of the 
nightingale !” would any one, of common sense, think it an answer, 
to be told, that “if the LARK be not a singing bird, where is a sing. 
ing bird to be found,” when its song was admitted to be only in- 
ferior to that of the nightingale ? 

Such is the Doctor’s logic! just as decisive of the point at issue, 
and just as much to the purpose! 

* Aye! but such a definer,” adds the critic, “‘ arose in the dis- 
ciple of Warton, the Rev. W. L. Bowles, who has distinguished 
himself in this 1DLE controversy.” Now, such a definer did not 
arise in W. L. B. He was not so absurd as to attempt “ cireum- 
scribing” poetry, to ONE species, and to that ONE SPECIES 
ALONE! He never thought, and never implied he thought, that 
Pope was not a poet, or that any definition would exclude him 
from a most high order; but, when vague claims were made, as 
they now are, respecting his absolute supremacy in the art—not his 
line of art—the Rev. W. L. Bowles thought, and does think, with 
his master, not that Pope was not a poet, a poet the most finished 
and most excellent in his order, but that his order was not the 
highest in poetry. 

I must here also observe, that I did not enter into this “ idle 
controversy” voluntarily, but was forced into it, in the first place, by 
Mr. Campbell’s totally misrepresenting my statements. 

I proceed to consider the other authority which this critic ad- 
vances, namely, that of Mr. Campbell, for whose opinions on any 
subject, none has greater respect than myself. The sentence in 
which the authority of his name is produced is this : 

“ Mr. Bowles opens his observations on the poetic character of 
Pope, with two regular propositions: that 1maGes drawn from 
what is SUBLIME or BEAUTIFUL in Nature are MORE poetical, 
(PER SBE, in the original, that is, ABSTRACTEDLY) than images 
drawn from art, and that passions are more adapted to poetry than 
ARTIFICIAL manners.” 

This is my proposition, which [ think unanswerable, and I am 
obliged to the writer for being so far fair, in this one instance, as 
not to leave out the latter part of the sentence. This is my po- 
sition, and I think it unanswered and unanswerable. 
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For the sake of clearness, 1 shall restate the grounds of my 
opinions. 

« All images drawn from what is BEAUTIFUL or SUBLIME in 
the WORKS of NATURE, are more beautiful and sublime than any 
images drawn from art,' and they are therefore, PER sE, (abstract- 
edly) more poetical! In like manner, those PAssions of the 
human heart, which belong to NATURE in general, are ‘ per se’ 
more adapted to the higher species of poetry than those derived 
from INCIDENTAL and transient manners!” 

I have not Mr, Campbell’s Specimens at hand, and as [ am now 
answering the critic in the Quarterly Review who brings the pas- 
sage against me, I must take the words before me. 

“ Mr. Campbell judges, that the exquisite description of arti- 
ficial objects and manners is NoT LESs—(than what? not LEss 
POETICAL than exquisite descriptions of nature! No such thing ;) 
—EXQUISITE DESCRIPTIONS of artificial objects are not less 
CHARACTERISTIC of GENIUs than the description of simple 
physical appearances ! !” 

In the first place, Campbell never knew I had spoken of “ pas- 
sions,” as the most essential part of the higher order of poetry: 
he took his opinions at second-hand, from the Edinburgh Review. 
The critic here confines himself to the first part of my proposition. 
Instead of answering even this part, he says, the “ exquisite descrip- 
tion” of works of art is not less characteristic of genius than de- 
scriptions of simple PHYSICAL APPEARANCES! Doubtless ; 
but one half, and that the most essential, of my proposition, is en- 
tirely omitted, and the other half mistaken. Why all this veering 
in the critic of the Quarterly? Why not take the plain words of 
the proposition, and answer “‘ negatur ?” 

Without talking of “ exquisite description” of arts, as “ charac- 
teristic of genius,” will any one deny, that “ images, drawn from 
what is SUBLIME Or BEAUTIFUL in the works of NATURE, 
are MORE beautiful and sublime than avy images drawn from art, 
and therefore, per se, abstractedly, Mon® POETICAL?” Will this 
critic deny this? Then, why confound the proposition, by talking 
of “ characteristics of genius?” 

I used the words per se, designedly, to show that, let works of 
art be as sublime or beautiful as they might, images drawn from 
what is SUBLIME or BEAUTIFUL in NATURE, that is, from the 
great and beautiful works of the Almighty, are MORE so, and 
therefore more poetical. 

What would be the most exquisite description of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s ship, abstractedly, as a poetical object, in comparison 


* This is an axiom, not a “ theory.” 
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with the description of the same ship, in conjunction with the “ & 
elements of nature? This [ have shown; nor have I said any 





“ in different periods ; pre-eminent genius obtains its purpose by its 
** adaptation to this eternal variety ; and on this principle, if we 
“* would justly appreciate the creative faculty, we cannot see why 
** Pope should not class, at least in file, with Dante, or Milton. it 
** is probable that Pope could not have produced an ‘ Inferno,’ or 
** a * Paradise Lost,’ for his invention was elsewhere : but it is 
** equally probable that Dante and Milton, with their cast of mind, 
“* could not have so exquisitely touched the refined gaiety of ‘ the 
** Rape of the Lock.’ 

“It has frequently been attempted to raise up such arbitrary 
* standards and such narrowing theories of art ; and these ‘ crite- 
* rions’ and ‘ invariable principles’ have usually been drawn from 
** the habitual practices and individual tastes of the framers; they 
“ are a sort of concealed egotism, a stratagem of self-love. When 
** Mr. Bowles informs us that one of the essential qualities of a 
** poet ‘ is to have an eye attentive to and familiar with,’ (for so 
“ he strengthens his canons of criticism) ‘ every external appearance 
“* of nature, every change of season, every variation of light and 
“* shade, every rock, every tree, every leaf, every diversity of hue, 


 s 
thing as to the point whether the “ exquisite description” of this ‘“ 3 
object or of that, is “ most characteristic of genius!” I spoke of « 
the invariable principles of poetry. An “ exquisite” painting ona “, 
snuff-box may be, for aught | have said to the contrary, as charac- « | 
teristic of genius, so far as exquisite skill goes, in that line ; but the « 
most exquisite skill in that line cannot make a painter so eminent 
in all that relates to the higher orders of his art, as the cartoons con- “ 
ceived by the genius, and EXECUTED by the hund of a Raphael ! “ 
1 turn from Dr. Johnson and Mr. Campbell to my critic. 1 will « 
show more fairness to him than he has shown to me, by tran- “ 
scribing, word for word, not “ splitting sentences,” the whole /u- “ 
minous passage in which he displays so triumphantly bis consum- “ 
mate analytical powers of philosophy and criticism. Let us put on “ 
our spectacles. “ 
“ [tis clear to us that a theory, which frequently admitting every ‘“ 
“‘ thing the votary of Pope could desire, to substantiate the high ge- “ 
** nius of his master, yet terminates in excluding the poet from ‘ the “ 
“ highest order of poets,’ must involve some fallacy ; and this we c 
** presume we have discovered in the absurd attempt to raise ‘ a cri- f 
** terion of poetical talents.’ Such an artificial test is repugnant to ‘“ 
** the man of taste who can take enlarged views, and to the experi- ‘ 
“* ence of the true critic. In the contrast of human tempers and < 
* habits, in the changes of circumstances in society, and the conse- ‘ 
“* quent mutations of tastes, the objects of poetry may be different ‘ 
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“ &¢.;’ we all know who the poet is that Mr. Bowles so fondly de- 
“ scribes." ‘ Here, Pope,’ he adds, ‘ from infirmities and from phy- 
« sical causes was particularly deficient.’ In artificial life, ‘he per- 
“ fectly succeeded ;’ how minute in his description when he describes 
“ what he is master of! for instance, the game of ombre in the 
“ Rape of the Lock.—If he had been gifted with the same powers 
“ of observing outward nature, [| have no doubt he would have 
“ exhibited as much accuracy in describing the appropriate beauties 
“ of the forest where he lived, as he was able to describe in a man- 
“ ner so novel and with colors so vivid a game of cards.’ It hap- 
“ pened, however, that Pope preferred in-door to out-door nature ; 
“ but did this require inferior skill or less of the creative faculty than 
“ Mr. Bowles’s Nature? In Pope’s artificial life we discover a 
“ great deal of nature ; and in Mr, Bowles’s nature, or poetry, we 
“ tind much that is artificial. On this absurd principle of definition 
“ and criterion, Mr. Wordsworth, who is often by genius so true a 
* poet, is by his theory so mistaken a one. Darwin too ascertained 
“that ‘ the invariable principle of poetry,’ or, in his own words, 
“ the essence of poetry, was picture.’ This was a convenient prin- 
ciple for one whose solitary talent lay in the minute pencillings 
“ of his descriptions ; and the idea was instantly adopted as being 
 s0 consonant to nature, and to Alderman Boydell, that our author- 
“ painters now asserted that if the excellence of a poem consisted 
“ in forming a picture, the more perfect poetry would be painting 
“ itself :—in consequence of this ‘ invariable principle of poetry,’ 
“ Mr. Shee, in his brilliant ‘ Rhymes on Art’ declared that ‘ the 
“ narrative of an action is not comparable to the ‘ action itself be- 
“ fore the eyes,’ and Barry ardently exclaimed, that ‘ painting is 
“ poetry realised!’ To detract from what itself is excellent, by 
“ parallels with another species of excellence, or by trying it by 
“ some arbitrary criterion, will ever terminate, as here, in false cri- 
“ ticism and absurd depreciation.”"—Quarterly Review. 

I beg the reader attentively to peruse this passage, which is so 
luminous, in comparison of my “ mystic dreams,” and which exhibits 
such powers of logical and accurate discrimination, I might say, as 
Chillingworth did, when he heard that Knox, the Jesuit, was en- 
gaged in controversy against him, 


Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa videbo ! 


- 


Having let my lucid annotator speak for himself, I proceed to 
set before the reader the whole of my positions, which he has gar- 
bled so dishonorably. 


* Thad in view only descriptive poets, and of these, particularly, Thomson 
and Cowper! so that there was no “ concealed egotism” in the matter. 
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“< T presume it will readily be granted that ‘ all images drawn 
** from what is beautiful or sublime in the works of nature, are 
“MORE BEAUTIFUL and SUBLIME than any images drawn from 
“ art,’ and that they are therefore, per se, MORE poetical. In like 
“* manner, those passions of the human heart, which belong to nature 
** in general, are, per se, more adapted to the HIGHER SPEC1Es of 
“ poetry, than those which are derived from incidental and tran- 
** sient manners, A description of a forest is more poetical than a 
“* description of a cultivated garden ; and the Passions which are 
“* pourtrayed in the epistle of an Eloisa, render such a poem more 
“* poetical, (whatever might be the difference of merit im point of 
* execution ) intrinsically more poetical than a poem founded on the 
** characters, incidents, and modes of artificial life ; for instance, the 
** Rape of the Lock. If this be admitted, the rule by which we 
“* would estimate Pope’s general poetical character would he ob- 
** vious. Let me not, however, be considered as thinking that the 
** subject alone constitutes poetical excellency : the execution is to 
“‘ be taken into consideration at the same time; for, with Lord 
** Hervey, we might fall asleep over the ‘ Creation’ of Blackmore, 
** but be alive to the touches of animated satire in Boileau. ‘The 
‘subject’ and the ‘ execution’ (of that subject) therefore, are 
equally to be considered ; the one respecting the poetry, the other 
the art and powers of the poet. The poetical subject, and the art 
and talents of the poet, should always be kept in mind; and I 
imagine it is the want of observing this rule that so much has 
** been said, and so little understood, of the real ground of Pope’s 
** character as a poet,” 

‘The second proposition, that is, “ passions,” &c. follow the first, 
which I have called “ consecutive,” because it follows, and does not 
go before! and I used the word “ illustration,” because I thought 
it best, (lest it should be misunderstood) to show the distinction to 
be kept in view between “ subject and execution,” by Blackmore’s 
epic and Buileau’s satire ; and this | called the dllustration. And 
now, let us turn our attention to the “ illustration” which this writer 
throws on the subject! to whom “ consecutive,” “ illustration,” 
* subject,” and “ execution,” are expressions “ so mysterious.” 

And first, 1 would ask any one, who compares my general passage 
with that in the Quarterly, to say, bona fide, which he thinks the most 
obscure—the most like a “ Muggietonian dream?” Any one, in 
half a moment, could perceive that, in speaking of the “ execution” 
of a poem, | spoke figuratively, baving taken the expressions “ sub- 
ject” and “ execution” metaphorically, from the art of painting, 
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It will be observed I have spoken of the skill and talents of the poet, 
but only as far as regards “ execution.” 
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[ will not insult the reader’s understanding by supposing he is igno- 
rant of the meaning of the terms employed to define “ execution.” 
The words are familiar to every artist and almost every common 
reader. Need I say what is the execution of a poem?—The whole 
performance. The disposition is the distribution of the several 
parts. ‘he contrast of light and shade, the effect produced by 
opposing one part to another, as the gloom and “ darkness visible” 
of the infernal abyss is contrasted with the heavenly light, in 
Milton. Relief, light and shade, contrast, colors of expression, 
animation, &c. are all taken figuratively from one and ‘ the same 
art,’ painting, and are common expressions of criticism. See John- 
son, Pope, &c. 

It is really almost an insult to the commonest understanding, to 
explain these phrases ; nor would so ingenuous an opponent have 
dared to have talked such nonsense, if, with “ duplicity,” worthy his 
favorite poet, he had not cut off the connecting links of the pro- 
position. 

Any dictionary would tell him “ execution” meant the “ per- 
formance” of any thing; and we can scarcely believe our senses 
when, in a book like the Quarterly Review, we read “ what Mr. 
Bowles says of the execution of a poem, is as dark to us as a 
problem of algebra.” 

“ It is not his logic we quarrel with,” &c. 

It is left to the reader’s judgment to determine, which of the pas- 
sages quoted is the most like “ problems in algebra.” For myself, 
I have repeatedly applied my opticks to the endeavouring, if 
possible, to extract a little light from the “ darkness visible” 
of the critic’s definitions, which seems to me, “confusion worse 
confounded.” It seems also. doubtful, whether artful sophis- 
try, and wilfully perplexed and perplexing chicanery, had not 
created this ‘‘ confusion;” “now to sense, and now to nonsense 
leaning ;” but [ am almost persuaded that nothing but sheer, ab- 
solute muddiness of intellect could have caused it. 

And now to apply to the logic before us :— 

“ It is cLEAR to us, that a theory, which frequently admitting 
“ every other votary of Pope, could desire to substantiate the high 
** genius of his master, yet terminates in excluding the poei from 
“the highest order of poets,’ must involve some fallacy! which 
** commencement seems to imply, that if a poet is admitted to be 
“ of a very high order, he must therefore necessarily be also of the 
“* HIGHEST ORDER” But the logician’s sagacity is not long be- 
“ fore it begins to perceive the ‘fallacy!’ and this we presume we 
“have DISCOVERED in the absurd attempt to RAISE A CBRI- 
*f TERION OF POETICAL TALENTS.” 

As I have never said any thing about “ criterion,” farther than 
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concerned the “‘ execution” of a poem, I presume, the critic is not 
a jot nearer discovering the fallacy, if fallacy there be, than he was 
before ! 

From the “ fallacy,” which the critic presumes he has discover. 
ed, he goes on rapidly, “Such an artificial test is repugnant 
‘« to the man of taste, who can take ENLARGED views, as to the ex- 
“ perience of the TRUE cRiTIC!”—Quarterly Review. 

The “theory,” of which this “true cratic” has found the 
fallacy next becomes an “ artificial test ;” and now the “ fallacy” 
and “ artificial test” are thus summarily and satisfactorily proved, 
by those who have “ such enlarged views!” 

Reader, 


Attentis auribus adsta! 


* In the contrast of human tempers and habits, in the changes of 
circumstances in society, and the consequent MUTATION OF 
TASTES, the OBJECTS of poetry MAY BE DIFFERENT in diffe- 
rent periods!!” Indeed! 

I marvel then, what could have made Homer the ETERNAL 
FatTuer OF POETRY, amidst all contrast of human tempers and 
habits, in all changes of society, in all mutations of taste. But 
we must not interrupt the now rapidly running stream of this 
frothy and shallow sophistry. 

Contrast of “tempers and habits, changes of circumstances in 
society, mutation of tastes!” ‘These, not passions, imaginations, 
affections, are the most sublime and beautiful objects of poetry, 
and these are all changeable, as changes of society, and mutation 
of “taste” operate! There are, at least, some objects of poetry, 
which are not different in different periods! What does the TRUE 
CRITIC think of the suN and MOON of the “ MORNING STARS,” 
that shouted together at the birth-day of the world, and glow 
in their watches, from that hour to this? 

But tame objects as these are, and so often seen, and by 
so many generations, and magnificent as are all the mighty 
works of God, om the earth and in the heavens, these are 
nothing to the love of variety, which fills this in-door critic’s 
- exalted views! “ Pre-eminent genius, we are told, attains its pur- 
pose by its adaptation to this eternal variety; (the eternal variety 
of habits, tastes, &c.) and now for “ quod erat demonstrandum;” 
thus, my “fallacy” being overturned, the opposite principles 
being readily granted—that the objects of poetry are mutable, not 
eternal, as mutable as “habits and fashions,” then we jump to 
the conclusion, which thus instantaneously follows! “ On this 
“ principle, if we would sUSTLY APPRECIATE the creative fa- 
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“ culty, WE CANNOT see why Pope should not class, at least in file, 
« with Dante and Milton !’—Quarterly Review. 

“‘ We deem this matter well made out,” said ‘ John the Saint,’ 
to ‘Mat,’ in Prior’s witty fable of ‘Erle Robert’s Mice!’ and if our 
readers think it as well “ made out” by such “ fallacies” as these, 
such vague declamation, and such baseless arguments, a la bonne 
heure ! 

In the mean time, not to impede the career of this “true” cri- 
tic’s triumph, let us see what follows, 

“Ttis PROBABLE Pope could not have produced an Infer- 
no, or Paradise Lost.” (Probably not :) “ for his invention lay else- 
where :”” (undoubtedly, and among subjects less poetical ; but) it 
“is equally probable that Mitton and Dante could not have 
“so exquisitely touched the refined gaiety of the Rape of the 
“Lock!” Probably not; but Dii boni, what a discovery! who 
would have surmised, that Milton and Dante, wiTH THEIR CAST 
of MIND, could not so exquisitely have touched the refined gaiety 
of the ‘‘ Rape of the Lock!” Therefore, is Pope of “ the same file 
with Milton and Dante !” 

Even for this last thought, the writer is indebted to one, whose 
criticism he holds so cheap; though I should never have thought of 
applying the observation as is here done, that because Milton 
could not write the Rape of the Lock, and Pope could not write 
Paradise Lost, one poet was in the same file with the other ! 

Merely to show that some great critics may borrow of those 
“whose principles” they affect to despise, I extract a note to 
Pope’s Rape of the Lock, from the last edition. 

“This poem is founded, however, upon local manners, and of all 
“ poems of that kind, it is undoubtedly far the best; whether we 
“consider the exquisite tone of raillery, the musical sweet- 
“ness, &c. of the versification, the management of the story, 
“or the kind of fancy and airiness given to the whole: but 
“ what-entitles it to its high claim of peculiar poetic excellencies ? 
“<The powers of imagination, and the felicity of invention, dis- 
“ played in adopting, and most artfully conducting, a machinery 
“so fanciful, so appropriate, so novel, and so poetical, The 
“introduction of Discord, &c. as machinery in the Lutrin, is 
“ not to be mentioned at the same time. Such a being as Discord 
“ will suit a hundred subjects; but the elegant, the airy sylph, 

* Loose to the wind, whose airy garments flew, 
Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew, 


Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies, 
Where light disports, in ever mingling dyes;’ 


“ Such a being as this is suited alone to the identical and peculiar 
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poem in which it is employed. I will now go a step farther in 
“* appreciating the elegance and beauty of this poem ; and I would 
*¢ ask the question: Let any other poet,—Dryden, Waller, Cowley, 
“ or Gray, be assigned this subject, and this machinery: could 
“ they have produced a work altogether so correct aud beautiful, 
“ from the same given materials? Let us, however, still remem- 
“« ber, that this poem is founded on /ocal manners, and the em- 
“* ployment of the sylphs is in artificial life; for this reason the 
“* poem must have a secondary rank, when considered strictly and 
“ truly with regard to its poetry. Whether Pope would have 
“* excelled as much in loftier subjects, of a general nature, in the 
“* high mood of Lycidas, the rich colorings of Comus, and the 
“ magnificent descriptions and sublime images of Paradise Lost; 
“ or in painting the characters and employments of aerial beings, 


‘ That tread the ouse of the salt deep, 
Or run upon the sharp wind of the north,’ 


‘is another question. He has not attempted it ; I have no doubt 
“he would have failed; but to have produced a poem infinitely 
“ the highest of its kind, and which no other poet could perhaps 
* altogether have done so well, is surely very high praise. . The 
“¢ excellence is Pope’s own, the inferiority is in the subject ; no one 
- “ understood better that excellent rule of Horace, 


“«*Sumite, materiem, &c.”’—Bow es’s Pore. 


I give this extract for you to ponder on ; in the mean time, I must 
ask, why do you say I have pronounced the “ subjects” of Pope’s 
poetry not poetical! Why, in the language of that entertaining 
book, the “ Quarrels of Authors,” “perplex controversy by a 
SUBTLE change of a word?” This art you have studied with 
the greatest success, as you have so well and so admirably illus- 
trated it, (in another place of this identical criticism, which will 
be hereafter spoken of,) “ by breaking up of a sentence,” or 
contriving some ABSURDITY in the shape of inference, to get rid 
of it in a “ MocK TRIUMPH !!"" 

Now if, in this illustration of the “ subtle arts,” by which “ con- 
troversy is perplexed,” you had not left out, subtilely, one small 


* An example of all these arts is shown in this very criticism of the 
Quarterly Review, leaving out the word “so,” which makes all the diffe- 
rence; “ breaking up a sentence,” as is literally done, and shamefully, in 
what is said of he. Bowles’s want of being “explained himself,” when the 
sentence which explains him is entirely left out; and this is done, by 
“ contriving some absurdity, in the shape of an inference, to get rid of it by 
a mock triumph !!” Who that observes these arts, does not instantly ex- 
claim, These little weapons, against the laws of war, are insidiously practised 
in THIS WAR OF WoRDS!! QuABRELS OF AUTHORS, page 99, 
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word, consisting of two letters “(so),” my meaning would not have 
been “ perplexed,” nor would such disingenuous modes of meeting 
a question have assumed for a moment the appearance of a “ mock 
triumph!” Have the goodness to insert the little word “ so,” 
which you thus subti/ely left out, and you will not do injustice to 
me or the public; for my meaning will then be (to which I ad- 
here, notwithstanding all such profound arguments as you have 
brought against it) that the “ subjects” of satires are not “so POE- 
TICAL” as those subjects which appeal to the imagination and 
ssions. 

And if this be admitted, it would follow, that a poem might 
be in its “ execution” (a word which, together with “ subject,” 
though so “ dark” to this logician, I have taken from Popr’s 
postscript to the Odyssey!) complete, as to design, plan, 
contrast of light and shade, relief, animation, &c. and yet not 
be so poetical as a GREATER “ subject,” treated with powers 
of “ execution,” in every respect equal to the “ subject ?” 

Then, it would follow that the “ Rape of the Lock,” though, 
in point of its peculiar fancy and consummate “ execution,” it 
be the most perfect work of the kind in any language, might yet, 
in point of poetry, remain for ever inferior to such a poem as 
the Paradise Lost, as much as the beautiful “ Belinda,” sur- 
rounded by white-gloved beaux, on the bosom of the silver Thames, 
in the summer sunshine, and whilst the sails are fanned by the wings 
of sylphs, is a picture, though delightful and poetical, far less poetical 
than that, when 

“ The planets in their stations list’ning stood, 
AS THE BRIGHT POMP ASCENDED JUBILANT.” 
Panapise Lost. 

Now, hear me! You say, “ we presume, we have found the 
‘ fallacy’ of Mr. Bowles’s theory!” Without presuming at all, I 
will point out the fallacy of your’s in two minutes. It 1s in con- 
fining the invariable principles of poetry to the “criterion” of 
talents, and in supposing I ever conceived that “‘ manners,” &c. 
might not be poetical, when all I said was, that PASSIONS were 
MORE 80. 

No criterion of talents, as talents, were spoken of or intended. 
I confined myself to the “ Principles of Poetry,” reckoning the 
more serious as the more sublime, pathetic, or beautiful ; and there- 
fore, the most accordant to the higher class of poetry. But, in this 
article, no discrimination is made, either from ignorance or con- 
fusion of ideas, between the province of epic poetry and that of 
tragedy or comedy, between poems or novels, I might almost say, 
between verse and prose; for, “ if talents were to be made a cri- 
terion,” they would apply as mucl), undoubtedly, to the description 
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of manners, as to the pourtraying of passions. Nay, to produce 
such a poem as Hudibras, or such a history as Don Quixote, 
would evince certainly as much talents as to produce the Fairy. 
Queen. But, in which would you look for the most essential 
poetry? Whom would you call the greatest poet ? 

But the very argument defeats itself. For, if “ fluctuating 
habits” are subjects as poetical as works of the imagination 
and passions, the Tepresentation of these manners and habits 
can never be perfectly understood, or the propriety of the repre- 
sentation felt, except during the period in which they prevail. 
As such manners and habits fluctuate, the representation of them, 
however interesting at the time, must lose the greatest part of its 
charm. Is this the case with Homer, or Sophocles, or Euripides, 
where the axauerov xip never expires? Is this the case with Theo- 
critus, whose xaAa téumea, Kc. are at this moment as beautiful and 
fresh as when they were first transcribed from living nature? These 
poets remain, and these will remain, whatever “ habits” or “ man- 
ners” may prevail at different periods, and whatever generations 
may rise or pass away on the face of the globe. 

** By the consent of the critics, (says Dr. Jobnson) the First 
praise of genius is due to the writer of an epic poem, as it requires 
an assemblage of all the powers which are singly sufficient for any 
other compositions.” 

Now, the Doctor did not take into consideration the “ exe. 
cution,” or performance, of the said epic ; and therefore, according 
to his general consent, Blackmote must be a greater poet than 
Pope! But this I deny; and must refer the reader (and 1 would 
also refer the critic, if he could understand it) to what I before had 
Written, concerning the subject and execution of a “ poem.” 
Whatever Dr. Johnson might have thought of the “ universal 
consent of the critics,” trad he lived to see certain criticisms in the 
Review we speak of, he would have found some radicals in 
their profession, who cared not a jot for this “ universal consent ;” 
who confounded epic, tragic, tragi-comical, comic, elegiac, “ 1N- 
DOOR and out-of-door” nature, the province of morals, novels, and 
farces ; and asserted that, to the writer of moral epistles and satires, 
the first praise of genius is due, quoad poetry, as much as to the 
writer of the epic, and that, therefore, Pope may be, notwithstand- 
ing his avowed preference of in-door nature, of the “sAME FILE” 
with Mitton anp Dante!!!! 


' This definition, I think, (pace dixerim) is not quite accurate; for, in my 
opinion, it wonld have been more just to Bave said, “ the highest praise of 
poetry is due to the successful writer of an epic poem.” 

Dr. Johnson speaks with accurate distinction, and with his usual sense and 
eloquence, when he says, “ Paradise Lost is a poem, with respect to design, 
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“ To laugh were want of decency and grace, 
But to be grave exceeds all power of face !” 

According to this “ discovery,” all the critics before this super- 
lative. one may as well hide their diminished heads, ancient and 
modern ; but this indeed in your own clear and explicit phrase will 
“Be THE TRIUMPH OF THE FUTURE!” In the mean time, 
Homer will remain on his “ throne of ADAMANT;” for it must be 
indeed the triumph of the future that would place on the same 
throne the most poetical writer of moral essays or satires the 
world ever produced. 

The principles of poetry, in this sense, are INVARIABLE and 
ETERNAL, 

If the higher principles of poetry be thus eternal, it follows that 
he who exerts bis talents on the highest poetical subject ; he who 
sustains a flight equal to that subject ; who, in pursuing it, executes 
the high conception that “ speaks with an everlasting voice ;” he 
who thus conceives aiid executes a great and transcendental sub- 
ject, will stand superior to him who may have displayed as much 
judgment and powers of execution on a gayer and more evanescent 
subject ; and therefore Milton, and Dante, and Homer, and Shak- 
speare, must staud in the intrinsic excellence of their art, superior 
to Pope, though they could not have described as well the subject 
he has treated so exquisitely. 

As the critic cannot see why Pope may not be classed in the 
same file with Milton and Dante, we can only wonder, whilst he 
was so animated with his subject, that he had not also put 
him in the same file with Flomer and Sophocies, for he might 
with as much propriety have done one as the other. 

And now, Sir, one more word about “ principles of poetry.” 
Do you think that there is any art which is not founded on 
“some invariable principles?” There are “ invariable princi- 
ples of painting, invariable principles of poetry, and let me whisper 
to you, in every honest mind, “ invariable principles of criticism,” 
two of which are, not to deal dishonestly and fraudulently with the 
arguments of the writer whose opinion you controvert; not to cut 
the sentences in halves, and think to “ reply” to them 


“ By a fool-born jest.” 
There.is another “ invariable principle” of criticism, which ought 


which may claim the rirsr place, and with respect to performance, the 
second, among the productions of the human mind. His‘ subject’ is the 
fate of worlds, and the revolutions of heaven and earth! 

“ The subject of this poem is universally and perpetually interesting;” and 
as “ light and shade” is not understood by my critic, any more thar “ sub- 
ject and execution,” I may just mention some further expressions: “ In a 


es work there are vicissitudes of /uminous and opaque parts.”—Lire or 
ILTON, 
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to be constantly kept in mind. It is this, “ not to write on a sub- 
ject, till you know a little about it!” 

As to my own “ principles of poetry,” suffer me to try once 
more to set you a little right. Darwin’s principle of trying poetry 
universally by painting, is limited and confined indeed; for, by 
such a criterion, the highest part of poetry, which relates to the 
imagination and passions, must be excluded. But, with respect to 
the principles you combat, being limited and confined, nothing was 
ever so remote from the truth. 

The eye of the poet may be truly said to glance from 


“ Earth to heaven, 
From heaven to earth.” 


The ideal and visible world are his province. In the ideal, 
beings of imagination, connected with images of terror, pone, 
glory, beauty ; such as “ride the storm,” or “ play in the plighted 
clouds,” wake at his bidding. In the visiblé world, objects and 
pictures, the most magnificent, or the most lovely in the works of 
God, are before him,—all passions, and affections, and emotions, 
and sympathies of the heart, are the great poet’s peculiar objects, 
‘The principles, then, I bave built on, when closely examined, will 
be found to be those of Longinus and Horace ; which are derived 
primarily from ETERNAL NATURE. But works of art, which can 
only belong to the “ visible diurnal sphere,” are not excluded; 
these, however, become poetical, as they associate more or less 
with ideas of power, magnificence, beauty, all of which have their 
origin in Nature. ‘Thus “ the aqueducts, temples, obelisks, of 
which Milton has made so fine a use, become more poetical, as 
combined with moral associations or picturesque effect. 

To these succeed high moral satire, habits and manners, and 
characters of artificial life, which may be in the master’s work, 
mixed and combined, almost ad infinitum. 

But as poetry approaches this province, it necessarily assumes 
more the character of wit. And to show that this opinion will not 
be the “TRIUMPH OF THE FUTURE,” as this writer affectedly 
calls it, I will quote only one passage from that critic, who was the 
great sublime he drew, and who was, at least, as true a critic as 
himself :— 

“ | have digressed thus far, for the sake of showing, as 1 observed 
before, that a decrease of the pathetic in great orators and poets 
often ends inthe MORAL KIND OF WRITING. Thus the Odys- 
sey, furnishing us with rules of morality, drawn from that course 
of life, which the suitors lead in THE PALACE OF ULyssEs, 
has in some degree the air of a COMEDY, where the various 
MANNERS of men are INGENIOUSLY and FAITHFULLY DE- 
scripeD.”—Longinus. 
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The reader will see from the sketch I have drawn, that the 
works of art and manners of men are not—they were never thought 
of being—excluded from the province of poetry; but be they as poe- 
tical as they may, the greater passions are more so, and I only con- 
tend for this. As to my definition being limited, I would request to 
know whose definitions of poetry are most limited, those which are 
bound by the vastness of heaven, cr those which are confined 
to four walls ? 

Now, I repeat, nothing was said by me about “a criterion of 
talents !”—It is probably as difficult to write a good comedy as 
afine tragedy—to paint a Falstaff as a Lear. Pope found it more 
difficult to translate those parts of Homer which were least poe- 
tical ; but itis not these that placed Homer on his eternal throne. 
It may require, for aught I know, as much talents to describe in 
the Odyssey the “ habits and manners of the suitors,” and their 
“in-door nature ;” but where does the poetry (in the last books) 
lie? Every one will instantly exclaim, in the half-famished dog 
that recognises his old master, and dies, having seen him; in the 
affectionate wife, bending over the bow of her long-lost husband : 
in that husband, after so long an absence, a forlorn stranger in 
his own hall, essaying and bending it; in the cottage of Eumeus, 
&c. These are scenes, upon which the feelings rest—By my 
“ theory,” as the critic calls it, which is only common sense, no- 
thing is excluded. Pictures, passions, characters, manners, habits, 
morals, have all their places. But the characteristic difference as 
far as poetry is concerned, is pointed out. 

As I] have mentioned the Odyssey, and what Longinus has so 
justly said, I may here make some observations on this subject, as 
they connect themselves with what has been before laid down. 

The Odyssey, indeed, as Pope truly says, is not to be compared 
with the Ihad. “The poems are totally different, but both are mas- 
ter-pteces in their kind.” Nor isthe Rape of the Lock to be com- 
pared with the Paradise Lost; but when uncertain claims are made, 
these works are to be taken into consideration, whether epic, tragic, 
dramatic, moral, or pathetic, which place the poet HIGHEST in 
his art." 


* We may here observe a remark of Pope on this passage, in his post- 
script to the Odyssey. Of Longinus he says, “that in his own parti- 
cular taste, and with respect to the sustime, he (Longinus) preferred the 
Iliad,” &c. 

But Pope adds this particular distinction, “‘ that Horace gives the prefe- 

ns er to the Odyssey, in the Epistle to Lollius, aA in the Art of 


tome that Pope seemed to feel that the criticism of Longinus, 
on the sublime in poetry, aud what he said of the inferiority of manners to 
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Associations of Nature may be varied, combined, mixed, almost 
to infinitude, yet the basis be the same, as to poetical principles, 
which are referred through all, to the source of what is sublime, 
beautiful, and pathetic ; and thus, the eternal Ime of poetic excel. 
lence will Not “be defined by some arbitrary criterion,” nor will 
the inquiry terminate “ in false criticism and absurd depreciation,” 


but by unvarying principles of “ JusT CRITICISM and FAIR AP- 
PRECIATION.” 


Having thus examined in return this critic’s “ Theory,” 
let me be indulged in comparing what he calls “ Mr. Bowles’s 


passions, touched his own character as a poet, who certainly was more dis- 
tinguished for painting “ manners than reaching the great, sublime of his 
art; and therefore he covertly brings in Horace’s opinion, which he thinks is 
in favor of a poem, considerable part of which is founded on manners. 

But Horace, in what he said of the Odyssey, either in the Epistle to Lol- 
lius, or in the Art of Poetry, had not in view poetry, but morals only. In the 
Epistle to Lollius, who appears from the text to be a young man liktly to be 
led away by his passions, he especially points out the example ot virtue and 
wisdom : how Ulysses avoided the cup of Circe, and turned from the song of 
the Syrens !—Then he proceeds to speak of the intemperance of the suitors, 
&c. Morals and not poetry were the objects of this epistle, addressed to a 
young man, who thus might learn from his own early studies, not so much 
the lessons of taste, but what he more needed, regulation of conduct. In the 
Art of Poetry, when Horace speaks particularly of the unassuming introduc- 
tion of the Odyssey, in opposition to the bombast style which he reproves, 
he fixes the imagination directly un the poetical parts of the Odyssey, aris- 
ing from an humble beginning, like fire rising frou smoke,—and expressly 
says of Homer, that from hence he draws— 

“ speciosa miracula, 
Antiphaten, Scyllam, et cum Cyclope Charybdin.” 
And Horace has not left unrecorded his precise definition of poetry, 
when he says so distinctly, 
“ Neque, si quis scribat, uti nos, 
Sermoni propiora, putes bunc esse Poétam. 
Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magna sonaturum, des NOMINIS HUJUS HONOREM.” 
And he brings an example more particular still, that there might never be 
a misunderstanding of his meaning iu appreciating the high rank of the 
Father of Poetry: 
“ Non, si pricres Mzonius tenet 
Sedes Homerus, Pindaricz latent, 
Cezque et Alczi minaces, 
Stesichorique graves Camene. 
Nec, si quid olim lusit Anacreon, 
Delevit etas; spirat adlruc amor, 
Vivuntque commissi calores 
oliz fidibus puelle.” 


Now, would any one think, that because Horace gave the first place 


to Homer, he “ depreciates,” or sought to depreciate, the exquisite beauty of 
Sa ppho? 
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Nature,” and. what I may surely call his—in-poor Na- 
TURE. 

“ Nature,” he profoundly observes, “ is a critical term which the 
Bowles’s have been two thousand years EXPLAINING !” 

Who and what the Bowles’s are, I know as little as this 
philosopher, when he “ sits down to square the circle,” knows 
of Nature; but this 1 am sure, the family of the Bowles’s are 
honored by the remark, in as much as they may be considered 
lovers of the great prototype of all that is sublime or beautiful in 
art. 

If any “‘ explanation” were necessary, the Bowles’s need not be 
consulted, when even in criticism, the expressive language was at 
hand, from authority that will not be doubted : 

“ First, follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her just standard, wnicn ts strLt the same. 
Uneraine Narurgs, still divinely bright, 
One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 
Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart, 
At once the Source, and Enp, and Test, of Arr!!” 
Essay on Criticism. 

This general opinion, thus admirably and elegantly expressed, 

will be quite sufficient to justify me in what I bave laid down, 


.even if it should not be so clear as I wish to make it, to this critic ; 


and if the Bowues’s have been for two thousand years. ringing 


_chimes and changes on the term “ Nature,” they may well imagine 


the “ Gilchrists,” and perhaps some few others, may indeed hope 
to succeed in their “favorite studies of squaring the circle” be- 
fore they can comprehend it—certainly they must look beyond that 
“ Nature” which is bounded by “ four walls!” and which, blind 
to the magnificence of Nature all around them, they facetiously de- 
signate as “ In-door” Nature, and think a poet, who preferred this 
Nature, to be in the same FiLe with Homer, and Shakspeare, and 
Milton, and Dante! 

At all events, my meaning having been so grossly, and I believe 
wilfully, perverted, I would here address some explanatory obser- 
vations to the reader. Any attempt to illustrate these principles, 
which [ thought every one would instantly admit, must be foolish 
toa person who declares that subject, and execution, of a poem, 
are dark as mystic dreams—lI therefore take this opportunity of 
making a few more general observations on this subject :— 

Mr. Campbell made an unfortunate appea! to Milton, with re- 
spect to his having, in his sublimest parts of Paradise Lost, drawn 
images from art. I hope to be excused, if, in speaking on this point, 
{ examine somewhat more closely Milton’s examples in general. 

€ are some passages which, without considering the cause, 
strike almost every reader with a kind. of instinctive and involun- 
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tary dislike.—Some of these passages will perhaps instantly occur. 
Who does not draw back with peculiar distaste, from those passa- 
ges, where the Satanic army bring their great guns charged with the 
gunpowder! Why is this? Because an image from art is brought 
too close, and too immediately and distinctly to our view! The 
same may be said, when the Creator applies the “golden com- 
passes” to mark the orb of the world! The image is taken 
from art, and brought too distinctly into our view! The same may 
be said, when Death and Sin build a “ bridge” from Hell to this 
world ! 

These images from art are all too manifestly aud too minute- 
ly in sight.—But this is not the case in general, where Milton 
introduces images from art. ‘They are placed before us, if 1 may 
say so, by a single evanescent touch—you are not left to dwell on 
them—and most commonly some epithet is added to generalise 
them with higher imagery. 

Thus, if the trumpet is mentioned, an indistinct grandeur is 
given to it by the epithet “the ARCHANGEL trumpet.” The 
wheels of the brazen chariot are alive— ‘‘ The madding wheels 
of brazen chariots raged.” 

If Satan lifts his shield, it is the “ rocky orb of vast circum- 
ference.” The “ swords” are “fiery” the “ shields” “ two 
BRIGHT SUNS, THAT BLAZE opposite.” 

The adjunct, generally from some magnificent object in Nature, 
thrown in, subdues what has a too mechanical appearance, and 
this tends to exalt the image as well as to prevent the imagination 
dwelling too minutely on it. 

{ cannot expect to make myself understood by the critic ; but' | 
think the general reader will clearly perceive the justice of my re- 
mark. Gold—the most precious stones, are often added as epi- 
thets, where the naked image from art wants exalting—in other 
cases, a word is joined for the sake of taking off and shadowing, if [ 
may say so, the too distinctive glare of an artificial image. 

t is for want of attending to this nice propriety, (which in Mil- 
ton, with the exception of some passages, appears instinctive,) that 
Cowley is generally so absurd in his imagery,—as when he makes 
Art and Nature coachman and postilion, &c. 

If Cowley had used the image of the angel unfurling Satan's 
standard from the “ staff,” he would, probably, have so minutely 
described it as to have revolted us. Milton scarce touches the image ; 
but how does he instantly exalt it, by associating it with the most 
striking and awful image from Nature : 

“ a Cherub tall, 
Who, forthwith, from the glittering staff unfurl’d 
The Imperial ensign, which, full-high advanced, 
Shone, like a meteor, streaming to the wind /” 
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The building of Pandemonium is associated with ideas of super- 

earthly PoweR. When it rises 

“ Like an ExuaLation, to the sound 

Of dulcet symphonies,” ; 
every thing accords with the ideas of immense size and grandeur. 

Is not this in some measure destroyed, when Milton speaks 
more minutely of pilasters, and Doric pillars, and architraves, and 
cornice, and frieze? And how repulsive is the image (it is to me) 
of Belial himself digging out the gold, pounding the ore, and scum- 
ming the dross; and the simile of the “ sound-board,” and row 
of pipes of the organ ! ' 

Sie image is peculiar, and very sublime, in the use of an image 
drawn from art, where Satan 

“ above the rest, 


In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood, LIKE a Tow’R.” 


Here is an instant image of immoveable strength: but if the 
“ tower” had been particularised, by one stroke introducing bat- 
tlements, pinnacles, corbels, &c. the image would have lost so 
much grandeur; but the “ stood, like a tower,” at once conveys.a 
distinct idea of stately and immoveable strength, by one word ; and 
it may here be observed, having spoken of the “ sounding-board” 
of an organ, that almost all musical instruments, as sounding, (not 
otherwise,) are poetical. Why? Because the sound instantly assi- 
milates itself with some kindred feeling or passion—as the flute with 
tenderness, the viol with sprightliness, the trumpet with heroic ani- 
mation. Scott, of Amwell, has made a fine and original use of 
the drum by the association of sadness and pity— 

“¢ I hate that drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round.” 

The late Mrs. Sheridan has given to the sound “ of the violin” 
a poetical feeling, which is as new as beautiful and affecting, where 
she speaks of her brother, bringing forth those tones that live be- 
yond the touch !* 


“ Ah! who, like him, can teach the liquid notes 
So soft, so sweet, so eloquently clear, 

To Live BEYOND THE ToUcH, and gently float 
In dying modulations on the ear?” 

I throw out these ideas, more as hints than critical exa- 
minations—* At some sti/l time, when there may be no chiding,” 
I may pursue the subject at large, and with reference to all arts ; 
but it will be sufficient just to have touched on this subject here. 
But let us look a little farther abroad. 

Take any work of art, how little, abstractedly considered as 
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a work of art, can you make it POETICAL, without adjuncts 
from Nature? 

Take useful or decorative architecture, statuary, pictures, 
carvings, music, bridges, aqueducts, canals, &c. 

Take an elegant mansion, or an old abbey :—It would be ridi- 
culous to say which, as an object, is most poetical. Undoubt- 
edly that which is rendered more interesting by various moral 
associations and picturesque beauty. ‘Time, that leans on the 
reft battlements, brings with it a thousand associations of sub- 
limity and melancholy, These are most poetically affecting! Even 
external adventitious circumstances of Nature make the picture 
more peculiarly and intensely interesting : 

“ Scarce a sickly straggling flower 
Decks the rough castle’s rifted tower.”—Wanrton. 


“ He, who would see Melrose aright, 
Must see it by the pale moonlight.”—Scorr. 


But, one of the finest pictures of modern poetry, where Nature 
makes the works of art so much more effectually poetical, is to 
be found in the Gladiator dying in the Coliseum, who remembers, 
as he dies, “ the scenes of his infancy, the hut of his mother, 
on the banks of the Danube.” 


“I see before me the gladiator lie: 

He leans upon his hand his manly brow ; 

Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low : 

And from his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the sad gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower; and now 

The arena swims around him.—He is gone 

Ere ceased the inhuman sound which hail’d the wretch who won. 


“ He heard it, but he heeded not. His eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away : 

He reck’d not of the life he lost, nor prize ; 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother. He, their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday ! 

All this rush’d with his blood. Shall he expire, 

And unaveng’d? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire !” 


In the “Faithful Shepherdess” of Beaumont and Fletcher. are 
two similes, immediately succeeding each other, which I mention, 
because one is from a beautiful image in nature, the other from a 
common one of human art— 

* Holy virgin, I will dance 
Round about these woods as quick 
As THE BREAKING LIGHT, and prick 


Down the lawns, and down the vales, 
Faster than the wiNp-MILL Sars!” 
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It is the “sails careering in the wind” that gives such poetical 
effect to the last image. Hew exquisite is a picture from the 
finest poem of the present age— 
“ Tt was the hour 

Of vespers, but no vesper-bell was heard, 

Nor other sounp, than of the passing stream, 

Or stork, who, flapping with wide wing the air, 

Sought her broad nest upon the stent tower.”—Soutuey. 

A clock, as a work of art abstractedly, is not very poetical ; but 
jts sound at night is poetical in the highest degree: more so 
when associated with the moral feelings of nature— the time 
past—the time perpetually going on—Why is this? Because we 
hear the sound— 


“ As if an angel spoke.” 


A striking circumstance of this kind is to be found in 
Wilson’s City of the Plague. The clock is motionless! There 
is no poetry in this circumstance, abstractedly ; but how deeply, 
how affectingly, is it rendered poetry, when the circumstance that 
has caused it to cease is taken into consideration, and is felt 
to be the strongest proof of the death and silence of a multitu- 
cinous city almost devastated ! 

This point is so certain, so clear, that I feel almost lessened in 
self-estimation, that it should appear necessary to bring any proof 
of what ninety-nine men in a hundred, of common sense and taste, 
acknowledge and feel. 

No exquisite description can make a water-mill as poetical as a 
water-fall ; but when the pencil of nature works with it, how de- 
lightfully is it touched ! 

“« Not so, where, scornful of a check, it leaps 

The mill-dam, dashes on the restless wheel,— 
And see, where it has hung the embroider’d banks 
With forms so various, that no powers of art, 

The pencil, or the pen, may trace the scene.” 


Even a lady working a pattern is made poetical, when 


“ the well-depicted flow’r, 
Wrought patiently, into the snowy lawn 
Unfolds its bosom: buds, and leaves, and sprigs, 
And curling tendrils, gracefully disposed, 
Follow the nimble finger of a fair, 
A wreath that cannot fade,” &c. &c. 


The two greatest works of art that are introduced in ancient 
poetry are the carved cup in Theocritus, and the shield of 
Achilles-in Homer. But how is the description of these works of 
art rendered more peculiarly poetical, by animating them,—by 
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making the objects represented in them we, and become as if a 
part of Nature! The dead carving is not remembered when we 
see the old fisher, with his swelling muscles, near the gray rock, 
not on the cup, but as in the very landscapes of Nature. It is the 
same in the shield: the creation, the sun, the moon, the concourse 
of citizens, the shepherds, &c. all are represented, not as in dead 
art, but as living and moving. And it is this necessity of losing as 
much as possible the idea of the work of art, and fixing the eye and 
thought on the works of Nature herself, which give the only inte- 
resting and most poetical charmn. 

It is a curious fact, that this position has been disputed, and only 
in those two literary journals in which we have been taught to look 
for the principles of critical investigation. 

The Edinburgh Review, indeed now admits what it at first did 
not. At least, in the review of Campbell’s Specimens, it is said, 

“‘ They incline to my opmion!” I have no doubt, the more 
they think of, or the more Mr. Jeffrey thinks of it, the more he 
will be inclined to admit it. I have the same opinion of the most 
intelligent writers of the Quarterly Review, and indeed of every 
one, except that “ unfortunate wight” who was permitted to “ fret 
his hour upon the stage,” to talk such strange nonsense about 
“ In-door wt 1” 

Having thus written to- those who know more than himself, I 
shall now point out, by way of apology for representations that may 
be to him as Muggletonian dreams, some images both from Art and 
Nature, which himself may estimate. ; 

Cowley calls Nature a postilion, and Art a coachman: 

“ Let the postilion, naTuRE, mount, and let 
The coachman, art, be set—” 

Cowley, whose “ language of the heart” we still love, notwith- 
standing these vagaries, seems very fond of images drawn from the 
in-door nature. So he says, speaking of the “ blue sky,” which 
would make an admirable waistcoat for an arch-angel : 


“ He cuts out a silk mantle from the skies, 
Where the most spright/y asure pleas’d the eyes.” 


A rainbow also forms a most elegant scarf, adapted and fitted, 
from the same pattern, with the same scissars uf art :— 


“ Of a new rainbow, ere it fret and fade, 
The choicest piece cut out, a scarf is made.” 


Horace says, 
“ Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret,” 


and even here, in spite of Cowley’s bad taste, which I have no 
doubt the critic will approve, NaTuReE steps in, aod comes with 
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the beautiful image, amidst all this wretched verbiage of “ the 
rainbow, ere it fret and fade !” 

To turn from the poet to the critic. I have no doubt some of 
the images from art here brought together, have been much more 
clear to you, and much more satisfactory, than the “ dreams,” of 
which our extracts from works of poetry were before filled. 

Thus, Art, the postilion, and Nature, the coachman, and the 
angel in a new cloak of skyY-BLUE, must have been images pro- 
bably congenial to your heart ; and who can leave the subject with- 
out endeavouring to impress on your imagination, that perhaps the 
most sublime image of all the works of “ in-door nature,” is that 
“king of shreds and patches” who once, for a sight of “ rural nature,” 
went on horseback as faras BReNTFORD ! and as this heroic per- 
sonage is doubtless, of all images of “ in-door,” the most sublime, 
so the “ bird” which attends him, though not so sublime, as “ ms- 
nistrum fulminis alitem,” must be admitted, of all images of in-door 
Nature, to be the most beautiful. 

This bird, that in poetical beauty “ arches its head” more than 
Milton’s swan, is vulgarly called a goose; and if the terrible be 
thought as necessary for this poetical assemblage, “ Hell” yawns 
from beneath, 

Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo ! 


As I would have the critical admirer of the suBLIME and BEAU- 
TIFUL and TERRIBLE of “ in-door” nature, to be like the Lon- 
ginus of Pope, 


“ The great sublime he draws,” 


I know not how I could better please him, than by comparing him 
with that emblem of “ in-door” beauty attendant on its triumphant 
master, and generally described ‘as hot as heavy,” the Goosr!! 

Begging the reader to pardon this involuntary association, I must 
proceed to expose, not criticism, but that which is worse than ab- 
surdity, the utter destitution of all feelings fair and honorable as a 
controversialist. I must expose a species of duplicity, which has 
on example in the character of him whom this writer defends, 
and whom, I fear, from the soreness which he evinces, when some 
obvious parts of his character are touched, he more nearly re- 
sembles. 

Reader, in the “ Invariable Principles of Poetry,” this passage 
occurs ; 

“ Now I would put to you a few plain questions ; and I would 
beseech you not to ask whether [| mean this or that, for I think you 
must now understand what I do mean. 1 would beseech you also 
not to write beside the question, but answer simply and plainly 
whether you think that the sylph of Pope, “ trembling over the 
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froth of a coffee-cup,” be an image as poetical as the delicate and 
quaint Ariel, who sings 


“ Where the bee sucks, there lurk I,” 
or the elves of Shakspeare— 


“ Spirits of another sort, 
That with the morning light make sport.” 


“ Whether you think the description of a game of cards be as 
poetical, supposing the execution in the artists equal, as a descrip- 
tion of a walk in a forest? Whether an age of refinement be as 
conducive to pictures of poetry, as a period less refined? Whether 
passions, affections, &c., of the human heart, be not a higher source 
of what is pathetic or sublime in poetry, than manners and habits, 
or manners that apply only to artificial life ? 

‘« If you agree with me, it is all I meant to say; if not, we dif- 
fer, and always shall, on the principles of poetical crilicism.” 

1 believe most sincerely that every reader, without exception, 
will understand my meaning in the passage, when taken to- 

ther. 
= But the critic in the Quarterly Review takes the first sentence, no 
more—then makes a poor and affected banter, that “ Mr. Bowles 
wants explaining, himself ;” when, but for this his dishonest and 
dishonorable stratagem, no one would or could have doubted his 
meaning ! 

This is the perfect exemplification of what Mr. D’Israeli ealls 
“ breaking up a sentence,” for the base purpose of securing a mo- 
mentary “ mock-triumph.” Are such “ arts” of criticism, well as 
they seem to be understood by Mr. D’Israeli, worthy a scholar—a 
gentleman? worthy a publication as distinguished as the Quarterly 
Review ? 

If this be criticism, how easy it is to be a critic! But we must 
add, how unprincipled must a critic be also! And well might this 
same writer say, “ We suspect Mr. Bowles does not like cri- 
ticism !” 

Such criticism, connected with such mean stratagems and disho- 
nest arts, he “‘ DOES NOT LIKE,” and trusts he never shall; when, 
to be a critic, in this sense, all feelings of honor must be sacrificed 
to a kind of vaporig professional jargon, and what argument can- 
not effect, personal msults may ! 

What this “TRUE cRITIC,: of ENLARGED views,” calls 
“ PASHIONABLE CRITICISM,” is, in general, equally abhorrent 
from the principles of every upright man; and, distinguished as 
are some of the masterly and eloquent articles in the Quarterly 
Review, as far as poetry and works of taste are concerned, the 
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writers have at least evinced their sincerity in one respect, that is, 
to have “ NO PRINCIPLES” at all! either in poetry or criticism. 


“ Others for plots and underplots may call, 
Here’s the best system, have no plot at all.”—Casuncuitt, 

An “harmony” of the poetical criticisms in the Quarterly Re- 
view would, indeed, form the most amusing illustration, that it 
would be best to have “ no principles” at all of poetical criticism, 
much less “ invariable principles,” for which such disdain is ex- 

sed, 

I am at least sure, that, from the harmonious criticisms, on 
poetry, in this Review, | a most admirable comment might have been 
produced on Horace’s Humano capiti cervicem equinam. 

Most true, Mr. Bowles does not love criticism, and still less, 
such as this. But perhaps, as he has at last, in self-defence, set 
about trying his hand at a satire, it might not be too late, seeing 
how much he is pressed, and what opponents he has to deal with, 
to try is hand at criticism! He need not go far for an example 
in the art, to learn, at least, a first lesson. 

From page 109 of this Review, he might learn how to “ mis- 
take,” how to “ omit,” how to “ pretend not to understand,” how 
todeal in the language of insulting flippancy ! From page 110, 
he might learn “ sophistry and chicanery.” From page 111, he 
might learn that peculiar charm of personal insult which consists, 
either in having tried to exhibit him as a knave or a fool, or in show- 
ing him to be merely “ half-crazy !” 

Having thus replied to what appears most essential in the Quar- 
terly criticism, [ would willingly part with my Reviewer, but a few 
words more may be added on his concluding observations respecting 
the poetical character of him whose life and writings have caused 
these animadversions. 

It is said, * In vain would our populace of poets estrange them- 
selves from Pope, because 

“He stvop’d to truth, and moralised his song.” 


Answer. Where he stoop’d to truth, and moralised his song ! his 
province is no longer that of. imagination and passion ; it is, and it 
must be, “ truth and morals,” and uot “ imagination and passion,” 
the highest sources of poetry—of the terrible, sublime, pathetic, 
and picturesque. But who, “ among the populace of poets,” would 
“ estrange” themselves from Pope, “[ kuow not. He has attained 
an unquestioned, unrivalled place, in his own line of poetry, from 
which, I should pity any oue who could wish or attempt to remove 
him. His excellence in his art is unrivalled, and L, for one, have 
admitted that he stands before every poet in his line of art, ancient 
or modern,—before Juvenal or Horace, as a satirist. 
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Is Horace no great poet? Is Juvenal no great poet? Are Ovid, 
Tibullus, Catullus, no great poets ? Ihave already said, and I must 
repeat again, his Eloisa stands as much above the elegies of Ca- 
tullus, Tibullus, and Ovid, as his Satires are above those of Juvenal 
and Horace. Will the reader believe I have said this distinctly and 
unreservedly before ? 

if, in looking over what is remarked specifically of the Satires, 
[ have dwelt too much on his bitter tone of personal invective, it 
was not for want of feeling his beauties, that I did not say more, 
but because I thought, on these points, any thing [ could say would 
be superfluous, as it was excellence that all admitted, ‘ Estranged” 
themselves! I have endeavoured to show upon what principles 
his line of poetry could not be pronounced the most excellent, 
whilst Homer, and Shakspeare, and Sophocles, and Euripides, 
live ; and to prevent that confusion, which often arises when we 
pronounce that this poet, or that painter, is at the head of his art! 
‘The “‘ estrangement” never has, and never will take place. 

Not only among the “ populace of poets,” but among all who 
have any discriminating sense and taste ; who, whilst they know what 
distinguishes Milton and Dante, know also what distinguishes Pope; 
who read him, and recur to him, as much as they do who think he 
is “ disparaged ;” who have admitted, and cheerfully admit, “ that 
he carried his art, as far as poetry is an art, to the highest point of 
excellence,” as far as his own excellence, in his own line, was con- 
cerned ; that all who went before, in this line, never reached, and all 
who come after, probably never will reach, this excellence ; that he 
will still remain unrivalled, for “ the correctness and delicacy of his 
taste, as well as the vigor of his judgment,” that in “ poetical ex- 
pression” and versification (with some abatements in the latter), he 
will be superior, as long as poetical expression and exquisite versi- 
fication distinguish bis species of excellence ; but that, nevertheless, 
“ nature,” not manners,—passion and imagination, not “ truth,” 
or morals,—will afford the highest specimens of the works of a 
great poet, in spite of Quarterly Reviewers and all the family of 
Gilchrists ! 

[ have now gone through all the most material points, which I 
had to urge, against charges advanced in the most popular literary 
journal in the kingdom. If I have spoken, in the bist part of this 


vindication, with a degree of earnestness which might appear in- 
compatible with the occasion, the candid reader will remember the 
gross injustice | had before received from the supposed author, 
and the impression under which the defence was written. The 
points of the vindication, I think and believe, will be found sub- 
stantiated ; aud, as a general summing up of all that has been ad- 
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vanced, I here wish to leave on the reader’s mind the following 
short statement of the leading circumstances : 

Respecting his moral character. That motives of “ hate,” im- 
uted to me, have not been proved, and I disclaim them. 

That, be the motives what they may, the charge that I have 
“ been prompted to surmise away EVERY AMIABLE CHARAC- 
TERISTIC of the poet,” is FALSE ; as is the particular charge of 
my “ aspersing” Pope, for “ taking bribes to suppress satires !” 

That, the charges of “‘ sonDID money-getting PassiON, the 
WORST OF TEMPERs, the most rankling envy,” &c. are exag- 
gerations. 

Respecting Pope’s poetical character—Whether I were right or 
wrong in my positions, as to external Nature, or moral associations, 
connected with physical appearances,—or imagination, or passions, 
as higher sources of poetry than ethics, habits, or manners,—that 
the poet who preferred “ in-door” nature, or, in other words, “ na- 
ture within four walls,” could not be, for that very reason, “ on 
the same file with Milton and Dante,” the region of whose ima- 
gination was not bounded by the magnificence or beauty of the 
visible world, and who, in the execution of far more transcend- 
ently sublime and terrible subjects (Milton at least), was equal in 
skill, design, colors of expression, &c. with him who so success- 
fully employed all these points of execution in a department less 
intrinsically poetical. 

That none of the arguments advanced in the Invariable Prin- 
ciples of Poetry, as laid down in a letter to Campbell, were an- 
swered, or attempted to be ; but a mere “‘ mock-triumph,” to use 
Mr. D’Israeli’s expressions, gained for a moment by the writer affect- 
ing to misunderstand arguments that were clear, or purposely and 
evasively confusing them; or, totally passing them over with flip- 
pant contumely, equally unmanly in the writer to resort to, as it 
was ill in union with the high character of the journal in which 
they appear. 

These are the main points of my defence. 

Upon these [ confidently rest, hoping, however, if this appeal 
should be noticed. by the Quarterfy- Review, that these plain posi- 
tions will be plainly answered, before I am attempted to be 
borne down by sarcasms and affected irony, which prove nothing, 
and which I think, and hope, neither my character, nor any lan- 
guage used in this vindication, considering the manner in which [| 
have been treated, deserve. And I have only to add, that I end all 
I had to say of the criticism in the Quarterly Review, with feelings, 
such as, I hope, would not prevent any future kindness and better 
understanding between the critic and myself. 
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SEQUEL, 


Addressed to Octavius Gitcarist, Esg. F.A.S. 





I wovutp here willingly have concluded every thing I had to say, 
but the reptile avhich first defiled the London Magazine, is HERE 
again ! 
“ Ecce ITERUM CRISPINUS !” 

I shall not go on with the other part of the quotation, nor will his 
ravings probably be noticed further by me. I therefore here be- 
stow ten minutes’ attention to his second ‘‘ Answer to Bowles,” 
merely to show, how impotent his malice is, and how easily I 
could put my foot, not in anger, but disdain, upon his head, as 
* old Noll was 11 !!” 

Having given a lash, as I felt compelled to do, to a rabid and 
slaver’d barker, I should have turned from him in disdain, but this 
liberal opponent has now pointed out the particular passage, which 
he ought to have done before, upon which he builds the “ imven- 
tion of attempt at Rape!” 1 have resolved therefore, again, re- 
luctantly indeed, to meet him. 

He is to thank himself, if I attributed the last daring charge 
to the words a “ step beyond decorum,” as he is,cautious, in these 
things at least, of comparing his charges with the proof—and I 
must say, having weighed the two passages “ presuming too far,” 
anda “ step beyond decorum,” 1 thought the latecr passage would 
appear the most direct of the two. He now produces the proof 
of this “ invention” of mine.—The proof is, that I had said, “ he 
might have presumed too far, and was repulsed.—Pope then pre- 
sumed too far, and was repulsed, “‘ Therefore, &c.” he ATTEMPT- 
ED to COMMIT a Rape!!! 
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What an insult is this conclusion, not to me, but to common de- 
cency and common sense! This worse than “ whimsey of the 
brain” could not have entered into the thoughts of one human 
being, [ verily believe, save that of a Gilchrist! Well might he 
say, ‘more is meant than meets the EAR!” Among the various 
ways by which a man may be thought to have “‘ presumed too far, 
and been repulsed,” besides that alone, which suits Mr. Gil- 
christ to imagine, I shall select one instance from testimony to 
which he will not object, to show that something short of the 
“worse than whimsey,” that has entered into his brain, may 
have entered the thoughts of others. The following passage is 
extracted from the Quarterly Review : 

“ Tn his letters to her Ladyship, the stages of his Erotic Fr- 
vER may be noted by the statements of the patient himself: per- 
haps it was AT 1TS HEIGHT when, speaking of the congeniality of 
their minds, the TORMENTED POET put his case to her hypotheti- 
cally, “if she can overlook a wretched body.” We conjecture that 
this was the precise moment whena ‘“‘ RUDE BURST OF LAUGH- 
TER awoke him from the PARADIsE OF FooLs!” Quart. Rev, 

Has Mr. Bowles written this—the prejudiced, the uncharitable 
Mr. Bowles—has he spoken of this “ em Fever,” aT 1Ts 
HEIGHT, towards another man’s wife? has he made Pope appear 
thus absolutely ridiculous, thus contemptible? No—It is the 
friend, who affects to accuse Mr, Bowles for “‘ aspersing” Pope; 
and yet there is not the least thought of “a Rare!” 

Mr. Gilchrist’s last pamphlet certainly requires some examination. 
Previously, however, to calling the attention of the reader to this 
wretched farrago of pretended arguments and other animadversions, 
which he has made on my vindication in the last Pamphleteer, I 
shall make a few general reflections. 

If Spence’s Pope be different from Bowles’s, Spence’s Pope 
different from D’Israeli’s! (see Quarrels of Authors). Spence’s 
Pope, to be sure, is different from Bowles’s Pope! It would be 
strange if it were not. Spence’s Pope, was the partial exhibition of 
the poet, all placidity and smiles, in his own parlour, or upon his 
own lawn—surrounded by those who hung upon every word— 
who caught every syllable with anxious admiration ; Pope, thus 
caressed and idolized, without one circumstance that could inter- 
fere to irritate his temper, or excite his resentment, must be very 
different from Pope mixed with the world, and viewed under all 
the circumstances of life. But whatis an impartial historian, or one 
whose object is impartiality, to do? Can he take the picture from 
partial contemplation alone? Then he would be a fulsome panegy- 
rist, not an honest and conscientious biographer—Pope must be 
represented as he appeared ; and under all circumstances, and in every 
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point of view. If the biographer was convinced by bringing the cha- 
racter as much as possible into a general view, that it exhibit- 
ed shades which could not be hid, he would neither magnify nor 
seek to hide them, much less would he think that defects ought 
to be consecrated, because they belonged to an eminent poet. Pope 
had, doubtless, many amiable qualities, and some sufficiently una- 
miable. It was not amiable to be “ possessed with an Erotic Fe. 
ver” for another man’s wife! It was not “ amiable” ina sly man- 
ner to talk of congeniality of souls, if “ a crazy body could be 
overlooked !” It was not amiable, by the confession of this “Erotic 
fever,” to “ presume” so far, that a “loud laugh” awoke him from 
the Paradise of Fools. It was not amiable to indulge his “ vin- 
dictive malice against the woman he loved,” under any provo- 
cation. 

Having premised these things generally, [ shall now speak more 
particularly of that reasoning, and. those proofs, which Mr. Gil- 
christ has brought against the vindication in the Pamphleteer, and 
shall address them, by way of more direct reply, and under sepa- 
rate heads, to himself. 

Taking bribes to suppress satires—I have said, speaking of 
“taking bribes to suppress satires,” that “1F TRUE,” it was most 
atrocious, and it ought not for a moment to be admitted, without 
other testimony than that of the Walpoles! 

Now, one writer concludes upon this, that “1 have aspersed 
Pope for taking bribes to suppress satires! and the other, that, 
let me say what I will, my object was apparent—that | wished to 
believe it! that Mr. Gilchrist knows my heart better than I know 
it myself. He has not convinced me, nor I hope any one, but the 
most prejudiced of the family of the Gilchrists—The first charge 
is false, that I aspersed Pope for taking bribes to suppress satires ; 
and the other, I am content to leave to less infallible and more 
tolerant judges. 

But “I must have known, the story could not be true;” and 
why revive it? To be cross-examined by a person of the spirit of 
3 Gilchrist, is not very-agreeable, but I have no hesitation to 
tell him— 

I did not know that it could not be true, nor do I know it now. 

Mr. Gilchrist has said it was published many years after Pope 
was gathered ‘to his fathers. (I speak from recollection.) I know 
it was published in the complete edition by Warburton, two years 
after Pope’s death; but 1 refer Mr. Gilchrist to the account of 
that edition, by Warburton; see preface to it. Pope in his last 
moments superintended it; every piece was admitted, or rejected, 
under his own eyes; and therefore, to all intents and purposes, 
Pope, admitting the character of Atossa for insertion, published 
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it, and this fact rather confirms than opposes Walpole’s assertion. 
—Nevertheless, though it is a proof of Pope’s ruling passion, 
even in death, I disbelieve he took a bribe to suppress, and shall 
disbelieve it till there is other testimony than Walpole’s, still say- 
ing, “ if true,” it was MosT aTROCioUs, as [ said of Addison, 
that the translation of the first book of the Iliad, in clandestine op- 
position to Pope, “ 1r TRUE,” was most dishonorable and un- 
manly. But is it therefore necessary | must believe it true? 
or that Mr. Gilchrist’s knowledge of my wishes is to be taken as 
proof, in contradiction to my own knowledge, to the testimony of 
all who know me, to my positive and solemn contradiction of 
his uncharitable and presumptuous aspersions ? 

But “why say any thing at all about it? Why not suppress” 
all mention of the story?” I will tell him what actuated me, as 
editor, and what would actuate me again ; that, such a story being 
in print already, under the authority of a respectable name, 
ought to be spoken of in an edition of the poet’s works, to show 
that credibility should not be attached to the story, when supported 
only by the word of a political opponent, and it ought to be re- 
peated on this very account.’ 

Surmise away EVERY amiable characteristic—If 1 had “ sur- 
mised away EVERY AMIABLE CHARACTERISTIC,” I must have 
surmised away the poet's filial affection and tenderness ; his warm 
attachment to Gay, &c. his kindness to his domestics, his general 
benevolence. ‘The test I proposed is plain. 1 have not surmised 
away every amiable characteristic: the passages adduced do 
not prove what they are brought to prove. They prove that I 
spoke as I thought of his affectation, in some instances, not of 
surmising away, or any thing like surmising away, “‘ EVERY amia- 
ble cHARACTERIsTIC ;” and the falsehood remains, concerning 
which I spoke earnestly not angrily, and of which 1. speak ear- 
nestly now, as one falsely and unjustly accused. 

You tell me, in language peculiarly your own, which shows 
how well adapted you are to reprove me for coarseness, “ the 
Devil equivocates sometimes, as well as a shop-keeper.” 1 hope it 
will not be very indecorous to use your own well-weighed and po- 
lite expressions, and therefore | return them to you in this manner. 
—A SHOP-KEEPER sometimes EQUIVOCATES as well as the De- 
vil! and though [ have hitherto acquitted you of this part of the 
Devil’s character, you here equivocate with your eyes open. 

As to my equivocation, I will honestly tell you the reason why 
there is a variation in the “‘ words of my Life and those in my 
defence in the Pamphleteer.” You may believe what I say, or not. 


* My words are, “ it ought not to be admitted ror a moment!” 
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He equivocates who does it by design, and knowingly, as you now 
have done, and as your friend Pope did, when “ he said he had 
not lied, but equivocated, pretty genteelly!” But as I equally hate 
equivocation, whether by “the Devi, or a shop-keeper,” I tell you 
how the variation happened, in the account of Pope’s Life and 
Vindication in the Pamphleteer. The passage happened to be in- 
serted at Marlborough sessions ;* and not having the book with me, 
and the Pamphleteer waiting for my copy, I trusted to memory, 
and thus, and not by design, left out part of the sentence; but as 
my opinion is not altered, I now correct it, and state that it con- 
tains my sentiments as you have quoted the passage. 

«In many instances he appears to have felt a sort of libertine 
love, which his passions continually prompted him to declare, but 
which the consciousness of his infirmities, and we ought to add, 
his moral feelings, corrected and restrained.” — Life of Pope. 

And now for your equivocation.— We must be a little more particu- 
lar on this point, because I said peremptorily, “that if what the critic 
had asserted was true—namely, that I had turned EVERY AMIABLE 
characteristic of the poet into the opposite qualities,—then his duti- 
ful affection to his mother must turn out to be undutiful; his since- 
rity to his friends, insincere ; his kindness to domestics, unkind ; his 
benevolence, malevolence!!” 1 said this, as 1 well might, most ear- 
nestly. 

Having placed one sentence before the reader, and shown how 
it must be read, if what was alleged against me were true, and 
shown that it could not be so read, I said, “ there you stand 
exposed, and no frothy declamation can help you out!!!” 

My sentence was; “ that he was a dutiful and affectionate son, a 
kind master, a sincere friend, and generally a benevolent man, is 
UNDOUBTED !!” 

And now, let us see plainly and positively, whether frothy de- 
clamation can or cannot help the deliberate calumniator out. But 
first 1 must observe, you alter entirely the proposition, by turning 
“ uveRY amiable characteristic” into “ Dentdtins contrary to 
the amiable ones he professed,” and then you advance to demolish, 
not my position, but your own dishonest statement of it; and you 
take a sentence dislocated, from my preface to Pope’s Letters, and 
quote as follows : 

** Pope set down gravely and solemnly to show himself ma 
nimous, warm-hearted, sincere, candid, humane, &c. Like all 
professors, what he says he orTEN says in direct opposition. to 
what he feels ;” and you take care to leave off here, omitting what 
follows, ‘at least,” &c.! 


_ ' As you will not believe this, I may refer you to the Printer,—to the bar- 
rister’s servant who took the MS. to London, and to Mr. Gifford himself. 
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Never mind—I take what is before me, and to whomsoever wrote 
the criticism in the Quarterly, repeat, there you STAND ExPos- 
gp, and no frothy declamation can help you out! 

“ Pope set himself down gravely and solemnly to show himself 
magnanimous, warm-hearted, sincere, candid, humane, &c. Like 
all PROFESSORS, what he says he “often says in direct opposition 


? 


to what he feels!” and therefore 


(Valet consequentia !) 


“He was an undutiful son, an unkind master, an insincere friend, 
and a malevolent man!!” 

I said, Sir, uo frothy declamation could help you out, and I am 
sure that which frothy declamation could not effect, such logic as 
yours cannot. You should have stayed at Oxford a little longer : 
my position remains entire, unhurt, untouched ; and I say again, 
neither frothy declamation, nor quibbling logic, nor unblushing im- 
pudence, can help you out. 

The same might be said of your other proof, but I think this is 
quite enough.— Try acain! 

“ Lauder was disclaimed by the booksellers; was he f” you pert- 
lyask. [ plainly answer, HE WAS. And it was because he stood 
exposed in malicious falsehood from which no shallow sophistry, 
or no empty logic, and no “ unblushing effrontery,” no equivoca- 
tion, by the Devil, or shop-keeper, could HELP HIM out. 

When I am thus detected, and stand exposed, may [ be dis- 
claimed, not only by every honorable editor, by every respectable 
bookseller, but by every Aonest man in the kingdom! 

I do not retract one word of what [ said, in the preface to Pope’s 
Letters; but, as to suit a purpose, which it has so ineffectually serv- 
ed, you have drawn a false inference, I must quote the passage : 

“They (Pope’s Letters) want that charm, which no elegance of 
“ language can atone for—Nature ! Cowper, therefore, very pro- 
“ perly designates him a maker of letters. He set down gravely, &c. 
“ Like all professors, what he says he often says in direct oppo- 
“ sition to what he feels ; at /east when he says, ‘ these trifles 
“disturb me not.—I write just what comes into my head! [ 
“ pour out my heart !’” (Preface to Pope’s Letters.) 

I abide by every thing I have said in the Preface to Pope’s 
Letters, though I cannot say the same respecting many notes, 
particularly that which you have pointed out: but I have Jittle fears 
for the poetical criticisms. I think also you will never prove, that 
the mind of Pope was not disingenuous ; and his conduct often 
ungenerous. I do not believe you can successfully defend him, 
with respect to Addison, or Lady Mary, and the consummate art 
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with which he conducted the plot that led to the publication of 
his own letters ; which, in my opinion, by comparison of the real 
and amended letters, is now put beyond a doubt. His out-c 
against Mrs. Thomas, in her day of distress, for doing that which he 
wanted to have done, and afterwards did himself, was as hypocritical 
as his conduct to her was unforgiving. His grossness will live, as 
long as the beautiful but seductive Eloisa, and his vindictive animo- 
sity to Addison, by the damuing fact, recorded, not by me, but by 
himself, in the Miscellanies, “that he was sorry THES E VERSES Were 
admitted,” which he afterwards transferred to his works, notwith- 
standing what he had said, there to remain for ever, a monument of 
his unappeased and unappeasable resentment. And I beg to be un- 
derstood, that, though I did not, as editor, accuse him of the 
GRosseEsT licentiousness, but a mixture of licentiousness, I now, 
without fear, accuse him of the GrossEsT. 

And now let me say a word of the circumstances that led to 
this edition of Pope. 

When I undertook the work, it was on the express conditions 
that I should speak as 1 thought. These conditions were accept- 
ed; I had never written any thing of the kind before, and as I 
have said, 1 undertook the work reluctantly, but nothing in the 
world should ever induce me to say what I did not think ; and so, 
whether you believe me or not, I affirm I never purposely used 
any expressions to convey more than I did mean. | never heard 
any objections of the kind you mentioned before, and was as much 
astonished, as I believe every candid and fair-judging man will be, 
to find myself so judged. When you tell me, that the more 
earnest [ am, the less [ am able to convince my readers of the 
injustice that has been shown me, I do not believe you. 1 am 
well acquainted with many of those Noblemen, Clergy, aud Gentle- 
men, who are in the habit of frequenting the apartments in Albe- 
marle-street, and I have heard many upright and able judges 
declare, that the review was disgraceful ; and that even, as far as 
I had gone, I had made out a clear case against its gross exagge- 
rations and palpable untruths. 

A person who can turn “ presuming too much,” and “ being 
repulsed,” into the daring accusation of attempting a Rape, is not 
to be convinced by any thing. I have not convinced Octavius 
Gilchrist, nor probably any of the family of Gilchrist; but I write 
to others. 

After all, what a strangely constituted mind must that of Mr. 
Gilchrist be! What defect, and at the same time supernatural acute- 
ness of vision, must he have ! Sometimes he cannot see, according 
to the vulgar expression and His OWN vocabulary, an inch be- 
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youd “ HIs NOSE ; ’ and sometimes quite distinctly through “ a 
de WALL.’ ie cannot perceive the least “‘ licentiousness” in 
Pope’s unsullied page, but revolts at the offensive and disgusting 
indecency in mine. Every thing becomes instantly metamorphos- 
ed, through the morbid vision of his “ prurient” splenetic imagina- 
tion; and this very circumstance shows his observations as far from 
common seuse as truth; fur “ as powerful Fancy works,” Pope, 
described by me, is either completely imbecile, or so terrific a 
Royster that he “ attempts to commit a Rape on the person of 
a married woman,” of high rank, in her own house, probably, and 
being sure of chastisement from an insulted and enraged husband! 

Pray, Mr. Gilchrist, think a moment! I cannot, I will not sup- 
pose, that you wilfully and deliberately thus expose yourself, from 
a desire of injury to me ; but, that you mistake these workings of 
your own imagination for serious truths. 

Your very fierceness at least defeats your cunning. A tiger, or 
cat, generally looks, and measures distances, before it springs, 

You have told me what you do “ not believe,” and { will tell 
you what [ do not believe.—I do not believe any impartial per- 
son could write a Life of Pope to please you. If he spoke 
of the connexion between Pope and Martha, you would cry 
out ‘* pruriency ;” if he said Pope might have presumed too far, and 
was repulsed, you would cry out, ‘a Rape.” If he twice mention- 
ed a story of Walpole, and said it ought not, being so base, to be ad- 
mitted for a moment, you and your kindred critic would call it a 
“ damning fact ;” and if he proclaimed his “ utter unbelief,” upon 
such authority as it was given, you would tell him you knew better, 
and that he “ wished it to be true !” 

I might say I do not believe you, if you assert your own dis- 
belief of the “ damning fact.” [ think I have greater grounds 
for saying this thaw you have for asserting my wishes of its truth, 
notwithstanding my positive assertions; for 1 might believe no one 
could feel so sore upon its bare mention, unless they thought the 
“damning fact” had some foundation ! 

Part of Lady Mary's and Lord Hervey’s libel printed in my edi- 
tion.—I said I should blush to infer motives, from a professed satire ; 
and my quoting part of the professed satire against Pope is thrown 
in my teeth! Other people will believe me when I say, that I ad- 
mitted that part, not from any feelings of doing Pope’s character 
an injury. The thought never entered into my head—lI inserted 
some of the lines, merely because I thought they would gratify, not 
spleen, but curiosity. Was Dr. Johnson actuated by malice when 
he published Extracts from Dennis’s criticism on Addison? Besides, 
Sir, the parallel does not hold in the least. It would have held 
“only” had I, as it has been done to me, imputed motives from 
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this LipEL; had I vauntingly proclaimed “His HEART was 
HARD,” because this libel called it so. 

My dab of verses, &c—I think at least my dab of verses as 
good as your dabs of criticism; if I may judge by the disgust. 
ing specimen of ribaldry that defiles the London Magazine! 

The “ dab,” in the beginning of the second part of my Vindica. 
tion, perhaps you may like better than the ‘“ gentyller” sort. You 
object to my prose, as well as verse. My prose certainly is not like 
yours, tagged and laced with a fantastic frippery of old plays, variis 
pannis assuitur ; your “ prose” has a theatrical or rather punch- 
like pertness, sui generis ; and 1 may add that your blows, which 
you think so effective, are given with as much apparent heartiness, 
but are full as wooden, as those which that irritable and obstrepe- 
rous gentleman so sonorously bestows on the Queen of Sheba! As 
for my “ unambitious prose,” it will answer the purpose of over. 
throwing the arguments of such writers as the Quarterly Re- 
viewer, returning you, not im anger, but from justice, some of 
your hardest knocks ; and this is all | care for. 

You think Lady Mary was not intended by the couplet you 
have quoted.—I think she was. I think it can and has been 
proved; Flavia, in the Essay on Woman, being changed after- 
wards to Sappho, proves just nothing at all. It was Pope’s prac. 
tice often to alter names, and at last fix on those he thought 
would best designate the characters he intended to satirise. Some 
of the lines applied to Atticus were first applied to Congreve; 
but does any one doubt whom he afterwards intended by Aéticus ? 

The name of Sappho, having been once introduced, was conti- 
nued with one and the same application. In the prologue to the 
Satires he introduces Suppho again. Sappho, by whom he was 
“bit” only once, is called in the first text, “ my Lady!” Sappho 
is-again introduced in the well-known couplet. 

Whether the Lady immediately took the name to herself from 
consciousness of deserving it, as you, with your usual way of ap- 
plying all white to one, and all black to another, suggest, [ neither 
know nor care. Her character must shift for itself. I do not be- 
lieve she was the fabricator of the whipping story, notwithstanding 
what Mr. D’Israeli says, who has spoken of many parts of Pope’s 
character far more severely than I have done. 

[ do not believe it for this reason, because your persecuted 
saint, in that Imitation of Horace, for writing which, though with- 
out his name, he ‘deserved to be” whipped, (“ old as he was,”) 
having spoken of the poet in a BROTHEL, with particularities 


' Lady M. W. Montagu. 
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as disgusting as loathsome, and which I instantly expunged from 
the edition, in “‘his erotic fever” says, 

“ Her —— I transported view, 

And call her angel, goddess, M——-—gu.” ' 

Will you venture to say this epistle was not written by Pope? Will 
you venture to defend the foul and loathsome ribaldry, and delibe- 
rate “ pruriency ;” not of a young man, but of a man at the ma- 
ture age of forty-two? Will you dare to say, that such an insult to 
a married woman, let her be as much a flirt as she might, did not 
deserve almost to be marked with infamy as long as the dark blot 
remains on his character ? 

I am not writing as editor now, but I speak as I think and feel, 
and as I think every one who has the least shadow of manly gene- 
rosity feels. But whether the well-known couplet was applied to 
Lady Mary, or Mrs, Centlivre, or Mrs. Behn, &c. it spake the 


‘* Assassin's vengeance, and the coward’s tie!” 


As to his purity, even if he did not write this infamous epistle, 
of which no one, | believe, doubts, it is quite ridiculous for you or 
any man to pretend that Pope was not licentious in ideas at least, 
with respect to women ; for certainly the most seducingly licentious 
poem, in this or any language, is his beautiful epistle of Evoisa ; 
the more seducing on account of its beauty. A poem indecent in 
words, is not half so dangerous as this, wherein the triumph, not 
of love, but of a grosser passion, over every restraint of religion 
and morality, is depicted in 


“ “ Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn :” 


and even, for actual and gross indecency, perhaps no tolerated poem 
ever went so far. And how doubly disgusting to read, from such 
a writer, 

“ Curst be the verse, how well soe’er it flow,* 


That tends to make one worthy man my foe, 
Gives virtue, scandal,” &c. 


As to the “ Imitation,” let it be written with or without a name, 
no idleness of youth could extenuate the crime ; it was published 
in mature age. ‘To say that he who wrote it was not as unprin- 
cipled as libertine, would be a perversion of language. 


1 Lest there should be a doubt of the name, it is so printed— 
“M u.” 

2 See Notes on the “ Pursuits of Literature.” The author, though the 
greatest admirer of Pope, clearly admits him to be the author of this rank 
obscenity, 
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All we can do is to hope and believe, that he was sorry for it, 
and that it was, as it must have been, rejected from his Works 
by Warburton, according to his anxious wishes. 

Pope’s connexion with M. Blount, &c—When I defy you to 
produce any passage or passages to justify the nauseous and ob- 
scene imagery of your criticism, you slink into generalities, and we 
are told of the pruriency discoverable in what 1s said generally of 
Pope’s connexion with the Miss Blounts ! 

hat will not do. Print your critique, and any passage or pas- 
sages you can find, opposite, and let the reader determine to whom 
pruriency and disgusting images belong. 

But not a word of these things should be mentioned! Say no- 
thing of the satire! ‘Take care to suppress any mention of Pope's 
early attachments, though connected with his literary life! Above 
all, let not his bodily infirmities be so much as hinted at! 

What kind of biography could that be, that kept out of sight 
(in my cpinion, most affectedly) every thing’ that might tend to 
exhibit the exalted hero subject to any of the infirmities of hu- 
manity? What has Sir Walter Scott deserved, who has traced so 
minutely, and, in my opinion, so justly, the connexion between 
Swift and the broken-hearted Vanessa? Yet Sir Walter, as an 
editor of Swift, has not spared parts of his character worse than 
infirmities; and, if I have spoken of youthful gallantries, he has 
laid open a scene of the most cold-hearted cruelty to an injured and 
doating female ! 

Has he laid “‘ his nose to the ground to smell the taint of” this 
connexion? Has his “‘ minuteness” of “‘ anatomical” scrutiny been 
unworthy a gentleman? I have spoken of Pope’s connexion with 
the Blounts ; but, when it is said [ have done it in such a manner 
as to show my own indelicacy, the prurient hypocrite, who can 
“ swallow camels and strain at gnats,” s/inks into generalities, be- 
cause he knows he can produce no passage to justify the obscene 
caricatures of his own foul imagination: 

Money-getting sordid passion.—In the Life, 1 have spoken of 
Pope’s prudence with regard to money. The critic says, “ the truth 
is, he was apt to be extremely negligent!” The truth is, he was 
not apt to be extremely negligent ! His letters prove it. I deny 
not his benevolence ; I wish I had spoken more directly of his cha- 
rity ; I wish it sincerely, and would, if 1 could, make every amends 
for my culpable inattention to this part of his character. I would 
aa heart and hand with my opponent, in finding out and acknow- 
edging every instance of kindness. 

In the Life, nothing occurs, I am sure, to justify the exaggerated 
charge of “ sordid money-getting,” even if every inadvertent expres- 
sion in the body of the work is to be put into the crucible. 
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Here is an expression adduced from the notes, “ that he made 
gain the end of his poetry.” I think this may be said, when we 
consider the subscription, almost national, for the translation of 
Homer, and his reluctance to the task. But I beg you to observe, 
that Pope used the words, “ principal end ;” I have only said in 
this note, Pope made gain the end (not the “ principal end”) of his 
art; but even this does not prove a “ sorDID PASSION.” The 
“ sordid” man is he who hoards all he gets; who pines amidst his 
store. How is this consistent with Pope’s “‘ general benevolence,” 
which I have called undoubted? Johnson professed to make 
“honorable gain” the end of his intellectual labors; but was he 
sordid? Even the note you have brought against me, from a 
corner, fails to prove the charge of my “ accusing” Pope of “ sor- 
didness,” as I have shown the failure of your other instances. 
«Try AGAIN!” 

Negligence of money.—Let the reader compare the language in 
a letter to Theresa :— 

“ I find from those whose judgment I myself could depend on, 
that it is thought the South-Sea will rather fall than rise, towards 
the sitting of the Parliament ; and, upon this belief, 1 have myself 
kept a thousand and five hundred lying by me, to buy at such a 
juncture !” 

Again :— 

“JI have given orders to buy 500 for myself, as soon as 
South-Sea falls to 103, which you shall have if you have a mind 
to it.” 

I could extract many passages of the same description, but think 
these enough to answer the assertion respecting his professed care- 
lessness about money. 

I shall now only extract the first sentence of the first letter to 
Fortescue, to show that this feeling of prudence is uppermost; and 
such extracts from Pope himself are of greater authority than Mrs. 
Rackett’s assertion : 

“ Dear Sir,—From an information given me by Mr. Gay, 
that estates were yet to be had in Devonshire, at twenty or twenty- 
five years’ purchase ; I beg it of you, as a particular kindness, to 
interest yourself so much in my affairs, as to get, if possible, about 
the yearly value of two hundred pounds, entirely, or in parcels, as 
it falls out, and as to your judgment may seem meet,” &c. 

Now, I do not, nor ever did, say, that with all this attention to 
the most prudent management of affairs, he might not have been 
generous. I have expressly said, he was “‘ generally benevolent ;” 
but | have not charged him with “ sordidness,” or money-getting 
passions, either in word or sentiment. 
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‘ 


What is brought to show I accused him of the worst of tempers, 
does not do so. . 


Let Mr. D’Israeli’s character of Pope be tried by the same 
test; 


Quam temeré in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam ! 








After all, there is something chivalrous in your love and admi. 
ration, per fas et nefas, of the character of your favorite bard. If 
you had not used such unjustifiable, coarse, and reproachful language, 
I should have been glad to have met you fairly and liberally on the 
subject. We shall never agree about Addison or Lady Mary, but 
what does it matter? When you talk of my coarseness, do you 
never think for a moment how the cap fits yourself? I believe 
there is scarce an expression I have used, but such as you used 
before. Do you think | could be insulted and trod upon, albeit 
of the “ gentyl” tribe, and not turn again? I have only returned you 
some of the stones which you have thrown so plentifully at me. 
Lord North used to say, “‘ [ wish to be at peace with all men, 
but if they assail me with stones, I will take up the largest I can 
find, and attack them again.” I have not done this, for [ believe 
all uncourteous expressions will be found in your vocabulary. | 
rather think some of the stones I have returned you may have hit 
you hard. You deserved it. Think of some of your expressions. 
I spoke with regard of one, now no more, an ornament to litera- 
ture, of kind heart and polished manners. My dabs of verses are 
(in the peculiar facetiousness of your phraseology) for this “ dead 
schoolmaster ; and what I said, was uttered between “ a hiccup and 
a sigh !” 

it is impossible to be ignorant of the import of these words. 
You have before given a representation of “a priest in drink,” 
which you have, with as much truth as charity, applied to me. 
Now, Sir, supposing such a representation should be the most re- 
mote from truth; suppose, that for twenty years, he, whom you 
have designated as “‘ the wealthy rector,”' liable to be mistaken 


* He is “ Vicar” of Bremhill, and not “ Rector;” and lest, as your 
answers imply, he might be supposed to spend all his time in drinking 
and ballad-singing, I insert, by way of some relief to this prose, “ a dab” of 
an epitaph, written in his vicarjal character :— 


EPITAPH. 

“ Our vicar plac’d this humble stone: beneath 
Lies one more victim of untimely death ! 

The only daughter of an aged pair, 

Never beheld without a parent’s pray’r. 
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for a “ priest in drink,” &c. by daily custom, never exceeds three 
glasses of wine, unless he dines from home, once or twice in a 
month ! 

Though you, who never saw me, have laid to my charge things 
that I most abhor; with being affectedly sensitive, vulgarly in- 
sulting, adulating the rich, regardless of the poor, “ a fool,” “ an 
equivocatar,” and “ a devil,” I think the charge upon which you 
seem to dwell with most apparent “ chuckling,” to be worse than 
all. Nor can I conceive any thing in a Christian minister more 
publicly scandalous, or more justly to be held in abhorrence, than 
the crime you more than insinuated ; a crime which can only be 
exceeded by any man, calling himself a Christian, publishing 
such a slanderous aspersion, without knowing whether it be true 
or false. 

However unpleasant it may be to speak on such a subject, the 
positive and peremptory denial of the truth of the representation 
you have made, ought to be as public as the charge. 

I have enumerated a very few of your own flowers of oratory, 
with which you have presented me ; and why is all this vulgar ob- 
loquy, this insolent slander, poured forth, without regard to charity, 
decency, or truth ? 

Conceiving you to be the author of the criticism in the Quar- 
terly Review, which spoke of the beauties of “‘ In-door Nature,” 
an anonymous publication in burlesque, certainly not with the most 


Her, slow consumption smote in life’s fair-bloom ! 
How wept the few who follow’d to the tomb, 
Mother, but most her husband! for she left 

One infant, and a husband, both bereft ! 

He, as it smiles, that infant shall behold, 

And weep the more, for her who here lies cold ! 


Now, I solemnly assure you, —— I have no right to suppose you will 


believe it, that this was written with a‘ “sigh ;” for I watched and prayed 
over the poor woman’s death-bed; and that it was not soempenied with 
a “ hiccup !” 

Let me call your critical decision to another epitaph, on the father of a 
large family, who, for twelve years, winter and summer, from two miles 
distance, regularly came, every Sunday, to the vicar’s church! which “dab,” 
to please you more, has not a single “ he said,” or “ I said,” in it:— 

* How awful is the bed of death, 
Where the departing Christian lies! 
Kind angels watch his short’ning breath, 
And wait to close his dying eyes.— 


Children, who mark this grassy sod, 
With eyes perhaps by weeping dim ! 

TERE LIES your FaTHER! pray to God, 
Twat YOU MAY LIVE AND DIE LIKE uM!” 
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distant idea of injuring or affecting your private character, made a 
comparison, in illustration of the subject of ‘‘ In-door Nature,” be- 
tween a row of green canisters and a grove of green trees!! &c. 

I defy you, I defy all my enemies upon earth, to charge me with 
habitual or occasional intemperance of any kind, at any time, or 
under any circumstances ! 

Now, Sir, as I have certainly exceeded my allowance, upon par- 
ticular occasions, so, if you should ever think you had done me in- 
justice in your first criticism, | should be most ready to believe, that 
not malice or unkindness made you write in terms so unmeasurably 
severe ; that you were led away by an honest but indiscreet warmtli, 
in vindication of a great poet, whose name and fame are dear to you; 
that what you said, in your two last.intemperate publications, was 
owing to personalities, which, I am truly sorry were ever admitted 
in a publication attributed to me. If these things could be, and 
you would favor me with a call, No. 62, Piccadilly, “ at the fullest 
tide of metropolis,” I promise you, upon such an occasion, I would 
not confine myself strictly to my allowance, but would offer my 
hand ; and perhaps, if our own particular opinions of Pope’s cha- 
racter should not be shaken, we could come at least to a better 
knowledge of each other, and a more liberal and charitable mode 
of dissent, and drop these unprofitable and uncharitable bickerings 
upon paper. 

But, at all events, before you indulge in your charitable reflec- 
tions again, inquire of those who know me; inquire in London, or at 
the place where | have been a resident clergyman for nearly twenty 
years ! 

It is indeed irksome to say this of myself; but your very unjust 
and ungentlemanly, and unchristian aspersions, have obliged me to 
speak plainly and ingenuously. I have expressed publicly my re- 
gret that any personalities were admitted in the first hasty pamphlet : 
whether you will act as fairly, I know not, but I have spoken truly 
and ingenuously. 

As to the character of Pope, be assured, Sir, your idol was not 
a god, but had, with many virtues, many infirmities. If another 
edition of your favorite bard were consigned to your care, and he 
were to sit to you for his portrait, I fear some ugly smutches would 
still baffle your skill to wash out, or turn into beauties. I fear 
your “ praise undeserved” would do your favorite as much injury 
as “* my prejudice.” Balance fairly what you have given and what 
you have received. Put also into the balance Pope’s blemishes as 
well as virtues, and do not shut your eyes to the sin that besets 

yourself. 
I am not to be debarred from speaking my opinion, deliberately 
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formed, and the result of conscientious conviction. Your pert 
friend, the bibliopolist, might as well keep to himself his city slang 
about the “ blister,” as some of the d/ister, intended for me, may 
stick on his face as well as [ think it will on yours. 

For what has been said about your ¢rading criticisms or your 
situation in Jife, I am sorry. 

What you have done in regard to Ben Jonson, may reflect 
credit on you as a scholar and intelligent man. May you be as suc- 
cessful with Pope! Be.assured | shall not be sorry, however se- 
verely you may reckon with me, for “ 1 have done nought in 
malice.” 

One more observation will conclude what I have to say. You 
hint at my ¢rading criticisms being rejected! You are mistaken. 

What you allude to is this oor ly who am so indifferent to 
those of talents in .obscurity, have never withdrawn my hand 
from serving, to the best of my power, all [ could! Among these 
is a young woman of genius, of unblemished reputation, yet endea- 
vouring, in vain, to procure some comfortable and independent pro- 
vision for herself and mother, being the only daughter of a British 
officer. She has written some beautiful and affecting verses. I 
wished’ to procure an occasional corner in some Magazine that 
might perhaps bring her forward, I tried in vain. By way of 
serving her, not on account of wishing to trade in criticism, L took 
the pains of trying my hand, in commencing a review of a large 
work. If it should procure any payment, I meant it for her. But 
not one half was finished when | showed it to Mr. Gifford. I had 
not leisure to proceed with it, and left it with the person whom [ 
wished to serve ; and this was the coniposition which Mr. Gifford 
repeated did as much honor to my head as heart. It never was 


Jinished, and that was the reason it was not published. 


This is the plain tale of my critical “ trade,” which your friend 
will witness. I am sorry, not knowing this private friendship, I 
said what | did. 

The most unpleasant circumstance in these disputes has been 
the misunderstanding with the editor of the London Magazine, 
which I fear it has occasioned ; but as no one more respects his 
character and attainments, if he should not forgive me, I hope no- 
thing that has passed will make him less friendly with vou. 

For myself, [ most heartily forgive what I am willing to think an 
eager but imprudent zeal has caused, and though prepared to repel 
insolent aggression, I bear a disposition towards you, and all, as 
remote from rancour and vindictiveness, as from being actuated at 
any time by the base motives you have attributed to me; and, with 
these feelings, shall at all times be ready to offer you the right 
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hand of “ forgiveness,” and add, in consideration of any person- 
alities harshly fallen into, from provocation of undeserved treat- 
ment, 








Hanc veniam petimus, damus ; 


and so I bid you Farrwe ut! 

I assume, and have assumed no “ airs.” I am conscious of that 
advantage which TRUTH ALONE gives me, and WOULD give, if 
your abilities were more formidable. 


W. L. BOWLES. 
Bremhiil, Feb. 17, 1821. 


P.S. Before I lay down my pen, I might just Aint to the writer 
in the Quarterly Review, that in the Critical Review for 1797, on 
certain “‘ Romances,” the identical words “ sunsectT” and “ EXE- 
CUTION” occur. Possibly, they may have appeared somewhat 
** mystic” ever since. Nor, if the author of the “ Romances” be 
the writer in the Quarterly, was he at that time so ignorant of 
*« external nature,” if we may judge by the accuracy with which he 
has described the “ Erotic Fever of two swans !” But this may 
red a “right pleasaunte” subject hereafter: nunc, manum de 
tabula. 
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PHOCION 


IN REPLY TO 


CATO.' 





SIR, 


TuaT an Englishman, a freeman, and a friend to his 
country, should presume to address himself to you, though under 
a disguise similar to that in which you have presented yourself to 
the notice of the public, needs no apology: that I, an humble in- 
dividual, should offer an answer to your Letter to the Earl of Liver- 
pool, after the lapse of so long a period from the time of its pub- 
lication, may require an explanation. Until long after it was pub- 
lished, the existence of such a letter was unknown to me, and if 
known, it would probably have remained unnoticed, had not a 
degree of importance been attached to it of which I think it wholly 
undeserving. In truth, the epistolary productions of a newspa- 
per seldom engross much of my attention, nor would your Letter 
to the Earl of Liverpool, or that subsequently addressed to the 
people of England, which seems rather a sequel and corollary to 
the former, have engaged a larger share, had not an attempt been 
already made, to give a more extensive publicity to your opinions 
by printing numerous copies of the former letter for the purpose 
of distribution among the lower orders, and had I not reason to be- 
lieve that a similar course is intended to be adopted with respect 
to the latter. Not, Sir, that I would willingly detract from your 
merits as a writer. From the tenor of your letters I would willing- 
ly believe you to be a gentleman, a man of education, and a man 


' For the information of those persons who may not be readers of the 
New Times newspaper it may be proper to state, that Phocion’s letter is 
written in reply to two letters which have appeared in that paper under the 


signature of “ Cato.” The one on the 14th December, 1820, addressed to . 


the Earl of Liverpool, the other on the 12th January instant, addressed to 
the people of England. 
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of more than ordinary talent; and I cannot but regret that the 
talent which you evidently possess should have been employed 
with so little honor to yourself, and advantage to your country, as 
in mis-stating facts, exaggerating evils, exciting prejudices, and dis- 
seminating principles calculated rather to foment than tranquillise 
the discontents of which you so feelingly complain. As a model 
of ingenious sophistry and studied art your letters claim consider- 
able admiration, as an heterogeneous compound of truth and mis- 
representation, of apparent candor and simplicity with real contra- 
diction and inconsistency, they stand unrivalled. ‘Tropes, figures, 
epithets, and images, deities and idols, all the real and visionary 
creations of a prolific brain dance through your letters in all the 
mazes of metaphorical confusion, dazzle and perplex the bewilder~ 
ed sense, and combine in the production of those phenomena in 
political literature, THE Lerrers or Cato; letters calculated 
rather to lead the mind astray from the real point in issue, than 
to convince and satisfy the judgment; and soaring far, I should 
conceive, above the reach of those poor deluded, credulous, and 
égnorant lower orders, whom you affect to treat with such:indiffer- 
ence and contempt, but for whose opinion you must, one would 
suppose, have no inconsiderable regard, if a judgment can be 
formed from the eagerness which has been evinced to circu~ 
late your opinions among them. 

To an unwillingness, then, that assertions unfounded in fact, 
conclusions unsupported by reasoning, and political doctrines and 
opinions at once dangerous to the constitution, and destructive of 
the laws, should go forth uncontradicted, uncontroverted, to the 
world; should be forced upon the notice, and infused into 
the minds of men,—who if we may believe you, know nothing of 
the constitution, nothing of the laws, nothing of the complicated 
interests of their country, men who implicitly believe every thing 
which prejudice has not taught them to reject, who swallow the 
most monstrous falsehoods who are utterly incapable of forming 
an opinion for themselves,—you may attribute the present letter ; 
and though | have not the vanity to hope that I can administer an 
antidote co-extensive with the poison, neither can I dare to emulate 
the adventurous flights of Cato, through regions of poetic fancy, 
or captivate my readers with the charms of eloquence ; yet should 
I be fortunate enough in plain straight-forward simple language, 
to detect, expose, and refute the errors into which you have your- 
self been led, and into which it seems your aim to lead your readers, 
and to exhibit in their true and proper colors the mischievous doc-~ 
trines you have advanced, my object will be gained, my purpose 
answered. 

With respect to your observations on the Earl of Liverpool, | 
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ave but a word to say ;—Let him wear the laurels he has justly 
earned. If the gratitude of a rescued nation be due to him, for 
having brought toa successful issue the mighty conffict with a fo- 
reign foe, by a steady perseverance in a course of actions honora- 
ble, consistent, and patriotic, let him long continue to enjoy it. 
A grateful nation will not withhold the proud reward ; but, if in 
the conduct of a scarcely less important conflict, he has departed 
from those principles of honor for which you give him credit, if 
either from timidity and irresolution, or from motives of self-inter- 
est, he has left the path of duty, and sacrificed his own consisten- 
cy and integrity, and the true interests of his country to the capri- 
ces or the passions of another, however exalted in rank or station, 
let him not be surprised that he should have entailed upon himself 
dishonor, hatred, and contempt. The prosecution and punishment 
of a Queen for adultery on principles of public justice, might per- 
haps have been a triumph no less for the minister, than for morals 
and religion ; but how far even such a triumph might be salutary, 
or conduce to the security of lawful and established governments, 
I have yet to learn. Let the Sovereign himself reflect well on the 
principles on which such a measure must be founded, on the con- 
sequences which may result, the eonclusions which may be drawn, 
from such a precedent. Well may monarchs tremble on the throne, 
if doomed to answer at the tribunal of their ministers for every 
private vice; and tottering must be the crown of him, whom 
every secret failing, every departure from the path of moral recti- 
tude, might expese to legal degradation and dethronement. Nay, 
not even the name and memory of the best of monarchs and the 
best of men, might be adequate to oppose a barrier to the progress 
of so dread an inquisition. But whatever might have been the 
merits, whatever the final issue of such a prosecution, founded on 
such principles, and conducted by the known established rules of 
law, it cannot but be deemed a far more noble triumph, that a 
prosecution founded on the principles, and conducted in the man- 
ner we have witnessed, attempted to be supported by a mass of 
perjured testimony, and whose object was to insult, dishonor, and 
Oppress, an already too’ much injured, abused, and unprotected 
female, should meet with failure and disgrace. The ineonsisten- 
cies into which you have fallen, on this branch of the subject, are 
somewhat singular. By what mode of reasoning do you arrive at 
your conclusion, that his Lordship secured the victory, that he defeat- 
ed and discomfited the enemy, when, according to your own state- 
ment, the opponents with whom he had to contend, have trium- 
‘ger over that which you designate as the cause of law and justice ? 

will, I think, establish a new era in military tactics, when re- 


treat shall be deemed the signal of victory, and the triumph of an 
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enemy the proof of his discomfiture. His Lordship did indeed 
fight the battle in which his rashness had engaged him: he fought 
it obstinately, but he did not secure the victory. You yourself 
tell us he withdrew. He withdrew because he was defeated, not 
by those opponents whom you have specified, but by that vigilant 
and acute opposition which watched his motions, those respectable 
public men, whose conduct you describe as free from crooked mo- 
tives. He withdrew, because he was opposed by a Grosvenor, a 
Holland, an Erskine, a Lansdown, and a Grey; men, who in 
spite of invective and abuse, will still maintain an honorable post in 
the affections of their country. Their talent, their honor, their 
imtegrity, are too well known, too highly estimated, to fear the breath 
of slander, or dread a conflict with a foe like him I now address. In 
the good opinion of the people they possess a shield, from which the 
poisoned dart of calumny will glance aside, or fall blunted at their 
feet. Who is the man that presumes thus to calumniate the first, 
the ablest nobles in the land ? who the man that dares impute to 
their language or their conduct, vulgar senseless abuse, unman- 
ly shrinking, pitiful inconsistency, sophisticated quibbling, imbe- 
cility, and political dishonesty ? Come forward, Sir, and show 
yourself. Strip off your borrowed garment ; appear in person to 
substantiate your charge. The noble Roman, whose character 
you assume, scorned to act so base a part. He greatly dared in 
open day, and in his proper person, to expose the vices of the 
age. You trust for safety to the recesses of your closet, while 
a traduce the characters, impugn the motives, and insult the 

onor of the men, whose honor, whose abiliti¢és, whose political 
integrity, you, I am persuaded, cannot, dare not, openly call in 
question. It is to the lofty spirit, unsullied reputation, untainted 
principles of these men, and of men like these, that the people 
ever have been, and evet will be, indebted for their security. 
They shun no conflict, they are ever ready at their post to assert 
the people’s rights and avenge the people’s wrongs. 

The picture you have drawn of the present alarming situation 
of the country, as contrasted with the circumstances which you 
say combine to render it at once loyal, unanimous, tranquil, and 
happ » iscolored and exaggerated to an extravagant and unwar- 
rantable extent. On two points we shall agree; that great and 
alarming discontents exist, and that the ministry has done every 
thing but endeavour to remove them. With respect to the causes 
of the disorder, and the remedies nécessary for its extirpation, we 
wholly differ. The readiness with which you impute to the re- 
missntess of the ministers, the existing disorders of the state, in 
order that you may urge them to the assumption of a power still 
more unconstitutional than that which they have hitherto assumed, 
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is singular. It has at least an.air of novelty, it may claim the praise 
of ingenuity. But beware, Sir, the experiment is hazardous. 
The people may, the people do accede to the proposition, that the 
misconduct of the minister has brought the country to the brink 
of ruin; but they will not permit him to apply the remedy whieh 
you propose. Thepeople too demand imperatively, that the min- 
ister should do his duty; but on the important question, what is 
that duty ?—the people differ, Sir, from you. The people: charge 
the minister as the author of their miseries ; not because the minis- 
ter has been too tintid and relaxed, not because the strong arm of 
power has not crushed the opponent of the minister, nor the light- 
nings of the law struck the miserable wretch who presumes to 
raise his voice against his conduct; but because the minister has 
already adopted too successfully in practice, the principles which 

ou espouse ; because he has already treated the great body of the 

ritish people as a mass of those materials of which you would 
fain persuade us they are composed—ignorance and credulity— 
prejudice and passion—faction and sedition ; because he has alrea- 


dy suffered the people’s voice to pass unheeded as the western , 


breeze ; and because, trusting to their supposed ignorance of the 
constitution, he has invaded their great constitutional rights ; trust- 
ing to their ignorance of the laws, he has prostituted the laws to 
the purpose of supporting and extending his own political power; 
and trusting to their ignorance of the interests of the country, he 
has sacrificed those interests to state necessity and political expedien- 
cy. ‘Were I the minister,” you exclaim; God forbid that you 
should ever be the minister ! Ignorant indeed of the first principles 
of the constitution must that minister be, who could hope to retain 
his place in spite of the opinion of the people ! May England never 
know the man unprincipled enough to entertain, or bold enough to 
attempt the exe¢ution of so horrible a scheme ; or should such a 
man appear, may he quickly meet the fate he justly merits! That 
the minister should yield to the clamor of the mob, I do not as- 
sert, but he must bow to the opinion of the people, or the consti- 
tution is gone. As well might you attempt to stop the progress 
of the lightning, as to check the expression of popular opinion. 
The voice of the people will, it must be heard. The minister must 
quit the helm, when he ceases to possess the confidence of the 
people, or he will inevitably involve his country in riot and confu- 
sion, and. himself perish in the struggle. 

You assert that there exist at present scarcely any natural causes 
ef discontent. What, let me ask you, are natural causes of dis- 
content? If an excessive and superabundant population, with its 
necessary attendants, deficiency of employment, deficiency of 
subsistence, poverty and want ; if an immense load of debt, with- 
out'the means of payment ; if a revenue daily wasting, without a 
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proportionate diminution of expenditure ; ifa total stagnation of 
trade and commerce; if a system of taxation, burdensome, op- 
pressive, and bearing most severely on the lower orders; if ia 
standing army, numerous beyond all former precedent, recently 
enlarged in a manner the most unconstitational, and preying an the 
vitals of.the state; ifasystem of poor laws, tending rather toaggra- 
vate than alleviate the distresses of the poor ; if a criminal code, dis- 
gustingly bloody and severe, but ineffectual to prevent the frequent 
repetition of crime; if an unblushing perseverance in a system of 
abuse, venality, and corruption; if a ministry which hears, but 
heeds not the murmurs of the people, and grasps at every oppor- 
tunity of infringing the liberty of the subject, by new enactments, 
rather than put in execution the existing laws; if these be among 
the natural causes of discontent, then, alas! has England ample 
causes for complaint. Still however, with all these incentives to 
disaffection, we are not on the eve of a revolution; nor if the neu- 
tralily of the army could be depended on, would the lower orders 
rise to-morrow in one mass of rebellion, to overthrow the constitution. 
You have yourself shown the fallacy of such assertions.. You 
have told us that the neutrality of the army, or rather its co-opera- 
tion with the lower orders, may be depended on; and yet no re- 
bellion exists. But in truth, you totally mistake the feelings of 
the lower orders: honest enthusiasm, and noble pride towards 
their king, their country, their religion, have not vanished. - Loy- 
alty to the throne, affection to the house of Brunswick, and _at- 
tachment to the principles which placed that house upon the throne, 
are the sentiments which still glow within the hearts, and possess 
the minds of the great body of the people, as warmly, as strongly as 
at any former period. The error lies in attempting to identify the 
cause of the ministers, with the cause of the king and constitution. 
LoyaLTY TO THE THRONE, AND AFFECTION TO THE KING, 
ARE NOT INCONSISTENT WITH A HATRED OF HIS MINIS- 
TERS ; nor is an attachment to the principles of the constitution 
incompatible with an abhorrence of principles and practices which 
tend to the restoration of unconstitutional prerogatives and arbi- 
trary power. The great body of the people, comprising in itself 
all those classes, which by their rank, their wealth, and their 
collective force, could alone accomplish the revolution you antici- 
pate, seeks no such revolution. It is attached to the constitution, 
to the government; it is hostile only to those ministers, who seek 
to bring the monarch and his government into contempt, by advising 
him to meet the supplications of his people with unmerited insult 
and neglect. 

Amongst whom you may have been cradled, with whom educa- 
ted, or what opportunities you may have had for forming a correct 
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opinion I am ignorant; but this I will asserts that in the observas 
tions.you have made on the state of the lower orders, you have 
published as unfounded an aspersion on that large and respectable 
portion of the le, as any that ever issued from a licentious 
press. The higher orders too, that class of which (if incompetency 
to form an adequate conception of the condition of their inferiors 
be a characteristic attribute) I might conclude you to be a member, 
will no doubt feel gratified by the compliment you have paid them. 
They perhaps will esteem it an honor to be told, that they treat 
their inferiors with habitual reserve and haughtiness. In what 
corner of the Island have you discovered, that the lower orders are 
precluded from becoming acquainted with the habits and dispositions 
of their superiors, and are treated by them with reserve and haughs 
tiness? Is therea nation upon earth, in which so free, so equal, so 
unreserved an intercourse, so open, so unrestricted a communi- 
cation, subsists between every order of society, from the monarch 
on his throne to the peasant in his cottage, as in England? Are not 
the pursuits, the connexions, and the interests of every class, 
imseparably interwoven ? The nobleman, and the commoner, the 
landlord and the tenant, the master and the servant, the rich mar 
and the poor, in the exercise of every moral and religious duty, 
every act of charity, every friendly office, as neighbours, as bre- 
thren, as fellow countrymen, meet together.—In public and in 
private, in the sports of the field and the amusements of the city, 
they are side by side. In the exercise of their great constitutional 
rights and privileges they form one united phalanx. ‘To what- 
ever point pleasure or business, interest or inclination leads, the 
gteat man follows with the crowd. No pomp, no pageantry, no 
external evidence of superiority, attend his progress, to announce 
his elevated rank, to awe the gazing multitude, or extort a forced 
obeisance. No hired shouts proclaim his presence, none but the 
spontaneous effusions of those feelings of popular applause, or 
popular disapprobation, which his own conduct has called down 
upon him; and the frequent ebullitions of which sufficiently 
evince, that the lower orders have at least discernment to distinguish 
friends from foes. And is this the country of which you would 
assert that the lower orders are precluded from becoming ac- 
quainted with their superiors ? that they regard them as a different 
race of beings, a worthless set of men, with whom they have no 
community of interest and feeling? The assertion bears within 
itself the evidence of its own absurdity, nor needs the aid of ar- 
gument to refute it. Equally inconsistent, equally unfounded, 
are your statements with regard to the ignorance and credulity, the 
ptejudice and passion, which you say pervade the great body of the 
lower orders: equally untrue your assertion, that_a very large 
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ortion of the lower orders have embraced revolutionary doctrines. 
How men such as you describe, men who as their hatred is excited 
or their favor conciliated, reject the most damning proofsand swallow 
the most monstrous falsehoods, men who are the willing victims of 
prejudice and passion, could under any circumstances be an honor 
to their country and to human nature, 1 confess I am at a loss to 
discover. But in truth, when you come to speak of the lower or- 
ders, there seems to be a more than usual confusion in your ideas, 
or at least in the terms in which you endeavour to express them. 
Comprising as the term lower orders when applied to the motley 
community of the people necessarily must, several distinct and in- 
dependent classes of the people, classes whose ideas, whose capa- 
cities, whose conditions, whose pursuits, and whose designs, are 
wholly separate, wholly unconnected, and even sometimes at va- 
riance with each other, you seem to confound them all in one 
common mass of ignorance, credulity, prejudice, and passion. 
That there is in England at this time, that there must be in every 
country, in the best of times, a numerous body of those abandoned, 
profligate, and miserable wretches, whom you describe, cannot be 
denied ; but are we to believe, that there are no distinctions between 
the respective classes of the lower orders? Do prejudice and 
— necessarily combine with poverty and ignorance? Are the 
onest and industrious working classes to be reduced to a common 
level with those men whose misfortune or whose crime it is, that 
they have nothing tolose, and every thing to gain by a revolution ? or 
are the just complaints of the thousands and tens of thousands of poor 
and ignorant, yet honest and ——_ Englishmen, of whom our 
country still may boast, to be disregarded ; and are they themselves 
to waste away in want and misery, because, forsooth, their mur- 
murs reach the ears of government mingled with the clamors of 
thosé crazy politicians, or those designing villains, whose frenzy, 
or whose criminal ambition, lead them to attack the constitution of 
their country? Sad indeed would be the situation of the country, 
were the picture which you have drawn a true and faithful por- 
trait; deplorable its prospects, if the condition of that important 
body of the people, comprising as it does, the honest and indus- 
trious peasant who devotes his life to the pursuits of agriculture, 
no less than the equally honest and industrious mechanic and ma- 
nufacturer, were such as you describe. ‘The humble peasant may 
not perhaps enjoy the benefits of a liberal education, he may even 
so ignorant that he scarcely can distinguish between'a cabbage 
and a potatoe, he may be a stranger to the existence of most other 
countries, (though in what corner of the island it is that you have 
encountered eich excessive ignorance, I stop not to enquire,) yet 
has Nature given to him those inestimable blessings, reason, common 
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sense, and a warm and generous heart, The daily laborer may not 
be competent to comprehend the scheme of government, he may 
not be able to satisfy himself, why a portion of his scanty pittanee 
is wrested from him in the moment of fruition, to pamper * pen- 
sioned merit ;” yet can he estimate the merits of a government by 
its effects. In the enjoyment of the fair produce of his labor in 
tranquil certainty, and uninterrupted security, he will feel and 
gratefully acknowledge the blessings of a mild, disinterested, 
rudent administration ; in the continued existence, and increasing 
orce, of many of those causes of discontent to which I have above 
referred you, he cannot fail to trace the vices of the government + 
nor, while he is smarting under the practical experience of the 
miseries to which he is exposed, will he require the aid of that 
knowledge, of which you suppose him destitute, to discover to him 
thé authors of his sufferings. 

But however great may be the existing causes for alarm, it is 
not from the lower orders in the country that danger can at present 
be justly apprehended. Scattered through a wide extent of 
country, they act without concert, without communication. They 
live in fact, notwithstanding your assertions to the contrary, 
under the influence of their superiors, who reside among them. 
Their habits, their connexions, and their occupations, render them 
naturally peaceful, and averse from riot and confusion. In no one 
of the late tumultuous proceedings have the country people borne an 
active part, nor do I believe that a single agricultural district, 
town, or village, throughout the island, has entertained one serious 
thought of rebellion or revolution, There is, I am ready to admit, 
a powerful spirit at work among them, They at this moment 
groan under a weight of miseries far more burdensome than their 
affluent superiors can conceive. They strongly feel the wrongs 
they suffer ; they loudly seek redress, and thcy must be heard ; but. 
they demand it lawfully, constitutionally, temperately. Cato it 
seems has yet to learn, that it is the undoubted birthright of a. 
Briton, an inheritance transmitted from our earliest ancestors to 
the meanest, the poorest, and the most ignorant man among us, to 
address, petition, and remonstrate. Ignorant, however, if the lower 
classes be on other subjects, they can well estimate the value of 
this important privilege, nor will they scruple to assert it. With 
respect to another class of the lower orders, the mechanics and 
manufacturers, their situation does, I confess, afford more ground 
for alarm; yet even here, the picture you have drawn is far too 
highly colored. Far the greater part even of this portion of the 
lower orders consists of men, whose moral, whose political, whose 
religious principles, no less than their individual interests, forbid 
them to renounce the wholesome doctrines of loyalty and religion, 
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or embrace those of tevolution. Still however it is not to be con- 
cealed, that there does exist among them, a formidable band of 
men, to whom your observations but too justly apply. Confined 
in large numbers within limited districts, unable to procure em- 
ployment or subsistence, pining in misery and want, brooding over 
their own sufferings and the distresses of their neighbours, they are 
prepared to receive every the worst impression, and become the 
easy victims and the ready tools, not alone of those, whose ambi- 
tion or whose avarice ever sets them on the watch to seize an 
opportunity to involve their country in confusion, but of those 
still more detested wretches, who make it the business and profit 
of their lives, first to seduce, and then to betray the deluded men, 
whom misery and distress have thrown into their power. Formida- 
ble, however, as the danger from this quarter is, it is, I trust, as yet 
limited in means and in extent; it is within the control of the ex- 
isting laws, if administered with a firm, but temperate and impar- 
tial hand; it might be quelled by adopting such a line of policy as 
might effectually alleviate the distress from which in the first 
instance it originated, and administering the government with a 
due regard to the rights of those deluded men. If the minister 
will listen to their voice, all may yet be well; if not, the conse- 
quences may be dreadful: for it cannot but be expected, that men 
already driven to despair by misery, should be goaded on to mad- 
ness by the reflection that their sufferings are disregarded—their 
complaints despised. 

I proceed now to the most important topic of your letters; your 
observations on the liberty of the press. ‘The revolutionary press 
of the present day is, you say, the prime cause of the rebellious 
spirit which prevails. Jt must be scathed by the lightnings of the 
law, it must be destroyed by the strong arm of power ; if the existing 
laws be not sufficient, subsidiary laws must be created. That the 
press is licentious to an alarming and unwarrantable extent I fully 
admit; but that the licentious press is the cause of the existing 
discontents, or that to restrain and control its licentiousness requires 
the exercise of any extraordinary powers, I for one totally deny ; 
even though by so doing, I should incur the sentence which Cato 
has denounced on those who presume to doubt the truth of his 
omnipotent assertion. In what happy days it was that the laboring 
classes had no opportunity of getting entangled in politics, no one 
to form political opinions for them, 1 am not aware; but if yow 
refer to times when England did not enjoy a free press, -you seek 
the restoration of a system to which no Englishman will submit. 
if my reading, however, serves me rightly, the village ale-house, the 
darber’s shop, and the church-yard gate, have long been the pro- 
verbially noted places of resort in every country village for the 
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knot of village politicians. You assert that a toleration of the 
present licentiousness must involve the morals, the ee and 
the government of the country, in one general ruin, on the 
other hand assert, not lightly nor without consideration, not on the 
authority of an Edinburgh Recto but as an historical fact capable 
of proof, that publications as abusive, blasphemous, seditious, and 
treasonable, issued from the press, not pethaps in the shape of 


newspapers, but in the shape of pamphlets and penny publications, . 


and were as freely tolerated, during any given period of the reigns 
of Queen Anne, George Ist, George 2d, and the early years of 
George $rd, as during an equal period of the present times. Do 
you doubt the truth of the assertion? I refer you for the proof to 
any of our public libraries. You answer that the libels of those 
days were not read by the lower orders. It is mere assertion 
why were they not read? If the lower orders of the present day 
be sunk in that degree of abject ignorance which you assert they 
are, the lower orders in those earlier times were at least as come 
petent to read as those of the present day. Former libels too you 
say were exclusively directed against one party in favor of another, 
against measures of policy and men, the present ones against all 
parties, against laws and institutions. How far these distinctions 
are correct a reference to the books themselves will show. And 

» Sir, amid all these libels of former times, the country was not 
involved in ruin, nor the moral and religious feelings of the people 
impaired. Neither has the licentious press of the present day 
produced these lamentable effects, Our churches and our chapels 
increasing in numbers and crowded to excess in every quarter—- 
the societies which have been formed, and the institutions which 
have been established throughout the country, for extending 
knowledge and disseminating Christian principles—the knowledge, 
observation, and experience of every individual attest the truth of 
my assertion. 

it is with pleasure I observe, that even Cato, the man who would 
wish to stifle every breath of popular feeling, will allow the bless- 
ings of a free press. But even this concession you endeavour: to 
qualify and retract. ‘The means of inflicting injury, you say, in 
every contrivance of human power, are exactly commensurate with 
those which it possesses for conferring benefits, Well, admit the 
propesition to be true; does it therefore follow that we should 
renounce the benefits from an apprehension of the injury? Or 
may we not devise means at once to control the injurious operar 
tions of the Press and secure the benefits? That the Press may 
be an engine mighty for evil Tallow. But cannot it, you ask, be 
made the means of establishing ignorance, and of protecting it 
from the operations of ree A inclosing it in an: umpregnay 
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ple fortress of prejudice and delusion? I answer—no—how 
should it, if the Press be as you assert it is, an extensive medium 
for the correction of error and the propagation of knowledge ? 
While the Press is free, it is an engine much more powerful for 
the diffusion of knowledge than of ignorance ; nor can the baleful 
operations of any one portion of the Press by possibility oppese an 
impregnable barrier against the beneficial influence of another. 
Cannot it, you ask too, be made the scourge of virtue and of honor, 
and the assassin of spotless reputation? 1 answer—no—virtue, 
honor, and spotless reputation, need fear nothing from a free 
Press ; itis their best security. J¢ is only vice, which seeks protec- 
tion and impunity under the shelter of the strong arm of power, 
that can justly dread a free Press. To vice, and to vice alone, will 
it be an object of terror and alarm. 

You assert that the misconduct of the Press is the cause of the 
evils which you deplore ; and you refer for proof to facts which do 
not warrant the assertion, ‘You refer to the late tumultuous pro- 
ceedings in certain districts, and to the unwillingness which was 
manifested by the great body of the lower orders to take an active 
part against the actors in them, Buyt does this prove the point in 
question ? If the lower orders in general did not express a detes- 
tation of the conduct of the rebels, or evince a willingness to 
oppose them, do those circumstances prove more than this—either 
that the people did not believe that those men were in the state of 
rebellion which you assume they were, or else that the 
saw that.these miserable men were the victims of delusion, and 
felt them to be the objects rather of pity than of anger. You say 
that their proclamations were the exact transcript of the pages of 
the Cobbett’s and the Wooller’s. Suppose they were, what con 
clusion follows? Not that the Press produced the insurrection: 
the causes of insurrection existed independent of the Press, though 
the Press might be the medium through which the leaders of the 
insurgents sought to extend and aggravate the disorder. Do not, 
Sir, mistake me—the Press may be made an engine to heighten 
discontents to which other causes have given birth, but the Press 
alone, in the absence of all other causes, cannot excite a general or 
extensive disaffection. With respect to those men indeed, to 
whose names you have referred, as the political demigods of the 
people, you have attached to them a degree of consequence which 
in my opinion, they are far from possessing, It is impossible that 
men could be more the objects of derision and contempt among 
the lower orders, than these men were, until they were forced 
into an unnatural importance by ill-timed persecution, and ill- 
judged severity. for the truth of this assertion I appeal to the 
shouts of ridicule with which they were received at public meetings; 
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and to the signal failure of their absurd attempts to obtain a seat in 
the representative assembly of the nation, by offering themselves as 
candidates for those places in which the lower orders were in 
exclusive possession of the elective franchise. You refer for the 
proof of your proposition to the evidence on the late trials for 
treason. And what inference does that evidence afford ? Does it 
not afford the inference that the unhappy objects of those trials 
had, through excess of misery and despair, become the unresisting 
victims of those infernal agents of corruption, to whom I have 
above alluded? Where are Castles, Oliver, and Edwards? Let 
them come forward and inform us, what share the licentious 
Press had in accomplishing the ruin of those unhappy men. Think 
not, Sir, that I defend or palliate their crime ! I feel for their distres- 
ses, but I condemn their conduct: all I contend for is, that the 
misconduct of the Press was not the cause of the excesses into 
which they have been led. 

If it be the fact, that the writers of sedition have brought the 
lower orders into one mass of disaffection, how comes it that instead 
of the writer giving opinion to the reader, the reader gives opinion 
to the writer ? or how does your assertion, that so large a portion 
of the lawer orders have embraced revolutionary doctrines, that 
they have succeeded in placing a considerable part of the Press in a 
state which must involve the nation in ruin, accord with your pro- 
position that the writers of sedition are the persons who have in- 
fused the principles of rebellion and revolution into the minds of 
men previously devoted to their king, their country, and their 
constitution ? or how is the Press to blame for the tumultuous 
disposition of the people, if their wishes and their preconceived 
opinions. were all ranged in favor of the poison and against the 
antidote ? These assertions are somewhat inconsistent with each 
other; nor much less so is the assertion, that the feelings and 
oljects of the lower orders are the exact copy of the productions 
of the treasonable writers. Had you. reversed the order of the 
sentence, had you said that the productions of those writers, whom 
you call treasonable, are the exact copy of the feelings and objects 
of the lower orders, you might, perhaps, have been nearer to the 
truth. For in truth, your observation, that the press watches the 
weathercock of public opinion, is more just than perhaps:you are 
aware. While the Press continues free, this must necessarily be 
the case. When strong causes of discontent exist, strong feelings 
must agitate the people, and a free Press is but the medium 
through which they will seek to give expression to their feelings. 
Popular opinion, popular feelings, will find vent. You may delay, 
but cannot stifle their expression ; compress them, they will ooze 
out at every pore; ‘confine them, the more tremendous. will be 
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the explosion; Nor is it by destroying even the licentious Press, 
by the strong arm of power, that you will avert the threatened 
evil. You must first remove the causes of discontent. In- vain 
will the strong arm of power strike, in vain will the lightning 
blast, while the cause of the disease remains untouched. Hy, 
moreover, a licentious Press, read exclusively by the lower orders, 
and operating on their ignorance, their passions, and their prejudice, 
be the cause of the prevailing disaffection, whence comes it that 
disaffection is daily spreading upwards, that the king ts deserted by 
his nobles ? Are the higher classes indeed the victims of the same 
ignorance, prejudice, and passion? Are they-the dupes of the same 
senseless jargon, the same designing writers? The truth is, that the 
spirit of discontent, of sTRONG DISAPPROBATION OF THE CONDUCT 
OF THE MINIsTRY, and of determined opposition to their further in- 
croachments on the people, does daily spread upwards, and increase 
to a formidable extent, and we want no better proof that this spirit 
ewes its birth to an overwhelming sense of the misconduct of the 
Government, and not to the misconduct of the Press. The Press then 
is licentious, but licentiousness is the consequence, and not the cause 
of the prevailing discontent. But how does it happen, you enquire; 
and the inquiry is a proper one, that while the misconduct of the 
Press is thus notorious, it continues to be tolerated ? I will answer 
your enquiry, and I will at the,same time point out the remedies 
which may be applied, and which, if applied, must be successful, 
without the necessity of resorting to those measures which you pro- 
pose. Create subsidiary laws ! Examine, Sir, the laws which now 
exist; they are sufficiently precise and definite. Consider the various 
modes by which the offender may now be brought to answer for 
his crime ; they are numerous, powerful, and effective. Consider 
too the punishments which await conviction; they surely are 
sufficiently severe. If the loss of the profits which the starving 
writer may hope to derive from the productions of his pen by the 
imposition of arbitrary fines, if imprisonment, unlimited in duration, 
if banishment from his native land; if these have not sufficient 
terror to awe the libeller into silence, in vain will you attempt 
to crush him by the increased severity of the laws. If a legislative 
enactment be necessary, it must be one which would extend ra- 
ther than narrow the present limits of the freedom of the Press. 
But with all these means for its prevention why does the evil 
still prevail? Because the existing laws are not impartially put 
in execution. Let the laws be executed—let the libeller be- 
brought to punishment because he is a libeller, because he is 
an offender against the laws of order, of society, of his coun- 
try; and not because he is the devoted victim of party rancour, 
or ministerial yengeance. Then would he in vain attempt to 
VOL. XVIII. Pam. NO. XXXV. S 
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raise an interest in his own behalf by connecting his cause with 
the cause of the Press, in vain might he hope to protect himself 
exciting the apprehension that his punishment would involve the 
danger of the Press. Good easy-minded men would not then 
gather round him, nor form a phalanx to protect him from the 
sword of justice ; though to shield a fellow-countryman from op- 
pression under the mask of law, they will spare no exertions. Let 
the laws be executed, and the Press will not then nullify law nor 
disarm justice. Does the Attorney-General complain that his 
exertions are paralized, that he cannot obtain conviction? Let 
the Attorney-General do his duty strictly and impartially, and 
he will not find juries backward in performing theirs. Let 
him prosecute the ministerial libeller, the man who styles him- 
self the friend of order and good government, and yet seeks 
to infuriate the people, dares to taunt them with their igno- 
trance, glories in their oppression and distress, and insults their 
generous feelings, by reviling, abusing, and calumniating those 
whom the people love, honor, and revere. The Attorney-Gene- 
ral will then find no difficulty in bringing to justice and to punish- 
ment the authors of blasphemy, of sedition, and of treason; nor 
even the calumniators of the ministers themselves. If the Attor- 
ney-General will not perform his duty letthe people perform theirs. 
Let the people exercise the powers which the law has given them, 
Why do not grand juries in every county prefer presentments 
against those pernicious writings which fall within their own 
cognizance? The law has given them power so to do—why do 
not the people themselves fight their own cause, and prefer indict- 
ments against public libels as against public nuisances? ‘The law 
has given them power so to do—why are not extensive associations 
formed on disinterested principles, for suppressing pernicious 
writings by legal means, without regard to party, or respect to 
anor By such measures may the licentiousness of the Press 
constitutionally restrained while its liberty remains entire; for 
the due restraint of its licentiousness does not involve an invasion 
of its liberty. But let not the strong arm of power be raised 
against the man, who espouses rashly, perhaps illegally, the 
people’s cause while the serpents who bask in the sunshine of 
ministerial influence are permitted to sting the people with impu- 


nity. 

Fo conclude—that an extensive, formidable, and increasin 
Spirit of discontent at this moment pervades the gee we bo 
agree. We differ only with regard to the causes by which it has 
been produced and the remedy which ought to be applied. You 
call upon the minister to do his duty. In that call do I unite 
with all my heart. I feel as strongly as you can do, the importance 
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of the present crisis. I see that the nation is on the brink of a 
yawning gulf, but Iam convinced it may yet be saved. Let the 
minister return at once to the path of duty, let him revert to 
principles of government truly popular, truly patriotic, truly con- 
stitutional ; and the danger will disappear. But should the minis- 
ter still resolve to act upon the principles which you profess, should 
he still trust for safety to the strong arm of power, should he still 
dare to aggravate the frenzy of the people, by proclaiming in their 
eats that he despises their opinion and disregards their clamor as 
the passing breeze, then indeed shall we be forced upon that 
one step which is to hurl us from the summit of the precipice into 
the gulf of ruin. The question then must come to this short issue 
—who shall prevail ? The minister or the people? Tremendous 
must be the conflict, dreadful the result. Nor let the minister 
vainly indulge a hope that a single patriotic sword will leap from 
its scabbard to aid him in the conflict. TO THE EARL OF 
LIVERPOOL therefore do I now address myself—to him I 
make my last appeal. The day is now at hand when you my 
Lord, must emerge from that retirement in which for some weeks 
passed: you have been secluded; and must give to your fellow- 
countrymen some decisive token by which they may be enabled to 
judge what hopes may be indulged or what fears must be enter- 
tained with respect to your future conduct. To the 23d of Janua- 
ty does the whole nation look forward with intense anxiety, with 
trembling apprehension. ‘The people regard it as the commence- 
ment of an era which may decide their future destiny; on that 
day some decisive step must be taken—wavering policy or tempo- 
rizing measures will no longer avail, The people feel that on the 
resolutions of your Lordship and your colleagues for your conduct 
on that important day, may depend the future happiness or the 
future ruin of the country. They know that your Lordship has 
the power, they believe that you have the ability, and they require 
that you should have the will to rescue the kingdom from impen- 
ding ruin. Already perhaps have you formed your resolution, and 
determined within your own bosom what measure you will pursue. 
The decisive step however is not yet taken, nor, if your resolution 
be hostile to the cause of which I am the feeble champion, is it yet 
too late to retract. Iimplore you then my Lord, as a man of 
honor, of judgment, and of feeling; as a statesman and a patriot, 
to reflect well on the situation in which you at this moment stand, 
Listen, I intreat you, to the well founded clamors of a suffering 
le, pouring thick upon you from every quarter of the island. 
espise not their ignorance, defy not their passions, spurn not their 
complaint ; hear and redress! Let no party feelings, no prejudices, 
even in the highest quarter, no selfish motives of individual inte- 
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‘rest, deter you from the strict path of duty and of patriotism. 
Cause the laws already in existence to be executed firmly but im- 
partially,—alleviate the burdens of the people —retrench the expen- 
diture of the state—concede to the prayers of the people a 
moderate coristitutional reform of the abuses which exist in every 
department of the state. If you cannot act thus consistently with 
your own ideas of duty, then my Lord I call upon you as a great 
and noble-minded man, while it is yet in your power voluntarily 
to make the sacrifice which every minister ought to make, and 
must eventually make, when he ceases to possess the confidence 
and good opinion of the people. ‘The nation demands it at your 
hands. The interest of the minister must bow to the opinion and 
yield to the welfare of the people. In one word my Lord retire 
from your post. Thus indeed may you preserve the empire from 
impending ruin. Thus too in the esteem and gratitude of your 
country, and the warm congratulations of an approving conscience, 
shall you obtain a rich reward, in brilliancy surpassing all which 
the splendor of your past administration can diffuse around you, 
in honor and in worth exceeding all which you can ever hope to 
arrive at by adopting in your practice the a of Cato; prin- 
ciples alike hostile to liberty, hateful to the people, and pregnant 
with the greatest danger to the laws and constitution of the 


country. 


January, 1821. 
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My Lorp, 


Havine had the honor of addressing your Lordship on the present 
corn laws, I hope that my apology for intruding again, though on 
a different subject, will be accepted by your Lordship. 

In tendering the annexed Statement, on the present timber and 
deal trade, for perusal, I have but one view, namely, that this im- 
portant subject might be considered in all its true bearings, and 
upon them alone, and not on mere individual assertions, a conclu- 
sion come to. In whatever way I might have been formerly in- 
terested in that trade, here and abroad, I can assure your Lordship 
that having no interest whatever in that trade at present, no pri- 
vate motives can be ascribed to me, as to have been influenced one 
way or other, in drawing up that Statement; and I therefore flat- 
ter myself that it will deserve so much more attention, and per- 
haps be found a proper object of being laid before the committees 
now investigating that subject. 

Knowing the great value of time to your Lordship as well as to 
all persons connected with Government, I lament the length to 
which that Statement has grown, and which perhaps may make it 
less an object for consideration on that account alone, than would 
otherwise be the case. I must, however, assure your Lordship, 
that the manifold interests involved in that question, and owing 
to this language being foreign to me, (for which I trust sufficient 
allowance will be made) did not enable me to abridge more of 
what I found necessary to say on that subject. Should it, how- 
ever, be thought superfluous to have that Statement taken into 
consideration, or the question on which it treats, be already final- 
ly decided, as to the course his Majesty’s Government mean to 
adopt, I humbly beg your Lordship will then have the goodness to 
direct that that Statement be returned to me at the earliest con- 
venience. 


I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most humble and 
To the Right Honorable Obedient Servant, 
The Earl of Liverpool. H. D. DUNSKY. 
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Pus question of the timber and deal duties having now been in 
agitation for a long time, and an official report having gone forth, 
which recommends what would materially injure some of the na- 
tions of the North of Europe, with whom this country is at pre- 
sent on a liveral footing of commercial intercourse, namely, as re- 
gards a free and encouraged trade in British manufactured goods 
and colonial produce; I humbly beg to submit the follow- 
ing Statement for consideration, which my own experience in the 
wood trade here, and in foreign countries, has enabled me to sup- 
port by facts, and not by mere loose assertions ; and to the cor- 
rectness of which, I shall be prepared to give the most satisfactory 
proofs, whenever it should be found requisite to call for them. 

Owing to the several heavy duties imposed on European wood, 

a considerable encouragement has been given to the Canadian 
people, whereby to enable them to supply this country with that 
article to the extent they have done of late; and when Govern- 
ment is now called upon to continue that encouragement to them, 
or embrace other measures, whereby some of the nations in the 
North of Europe must become most serious sufferers, and which 
ultimately would affect England, in her present intercourse with 
them also, surely it becomes a matter of the first importance, 
minutely to ascertain whether such encouragement is actually 
of that benefit to the Canadian people and to this country, as 
to require the sacrifice of trading with other nations; and whether 
the other measures proposed, do not chiefly rest on a misconcep- 
tion of the statements made by individuals. 

The first view I take upon this subject is to consider— 
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‘* What good the encouragement has done to the Canadian people, 
and to this country, with regard to the timber trade from Canada.” 

It appears from the evidence given before the House of Lords last 
year, that the only benefit derived from the timber trade in Cana- 
da, is the labor bestowed upon it in the cutting down, and haul- 
ing out the trees, the preparing when made into timber, and the 
floating down when converting them into deals by saw-mills es- 
tablished for that purpose. It is also stated in evidence, that the 
tree is worth nothing to the original possessor or land-owner, and 
that he as readily would set fire to his wood (for the sake of 
making the land useful), by which mode he might get paid for his 
trouble in selling the ashes; and that if a set of men called wood- 
cutters, (generally United States men) were not to be found, who 
undertook for their individual benefit the cutting, preparing, and 
floating down of the timber, most likely the British settler in the 
interior, jointly with the merchant at the shipping port, would 
think of some expedient, so as to make the matter beneficial to both. 
But as it is at present, and owing to the immense quantity of 
wood brought forward by thes¢ ** wood-cutters,” (and from whence 
they introduce it, I shall come to presently) it also appears, that 
with the exception of the smallest proportion of wood converted 
into deals at the sundry establishments, the direct shipments of 
timber from the British possessions in North America do not leave 
a sufficiency of net proceeds in this country, so as to pay for the 
putting the timber on board of the ships, and that all previous 
expense and labor, as well as the original costs of the tree, (if 
there were any) are a total loss, which loss must be felt some- 
where, and falls most likely, nay almost to a certainty, upon a 
British subject, while the United States man is sure of getting 
paid for a!l the previous expense and labor before he parts with 
the tree or the piece of timber. 

That kind of timber which has been held of greater value hither- 
to, going by the denomination of “pitch pine,” or ‘red pine,” 
appears not to grow at all, or is extremely seldom to be met with, 
within the boundaries of the British possessions of North America, 
but is a native of the United States, growing chiefly in the 45th 
degree of latitude; and thence the conclusion is clearly drawn, 
why United States men are invariably those that cut and prepare 
the wood, and float it to the ports of shipment, and why such 
immense quantities are brought down by them :—for it is not only 
‘the pitch and red pine from the United States by which the revenue 
of this country has hitherto been defrauded, but no doubt the 
‘yellow pine contributes also a material share in doing the same; 
for every piece of that timber is subject to a duty of 3/. 8s. per 
load, whereas it’ has hitherto been successfully introduced in -this 
coumry, at a duty of only 2s. 6d. per load, 
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However, independently of these circumstances, it has now 
satisfactorily been proved to the public, that all kinds of American 
wood, whether the growth of the United States, or of the British 
possessions, is not only extremely liable to the dry rot, so much so, 
that it will become totally useless and decayed within the short 
space of a twelve-month or thereabouts, when excluded from the 
air; but will also cause any European wood coming in contact 
with it to get defective in the same degree ; and a more decided 
proof upon this subject cannot be given than by the documents 
rendered in evidence, according to which, sundry frigates built of 
the American pitch or red pine, were found unserviceable after the 
lapse of $ to $4 years on the average; and those built of Ame- 
rican yellow pine were found decayed on an average of less than 
$ years; whilst the frigates built of European fir timber were not 
found defective till after the expiration of 84 years on the aver- 
age, and some of them remaining in service for 9 and even 10 
years. It thence follows of course, that to use Canada timber in 
future, in any kind of building whatsoever, is sure to cause that build- 
ing to be condemned beforehand, and would be just as much as to 
have the property vested therein thrown away, without the possi- 
bility of ever deriving any benefit from it; for by the evidence, 
page 60, it clearly appears, that a house built of Canada wood is 
literally worth nothing.—With this prejudice laid open, which 
must increase as it goes on spreading more generally, I humbly 
think, that his Majesty’s Government will consider it beneficial to 
the Canadian settlers, to check them at once from entering any 
deeper into so dangerous an enterprise, which must bring ultimate 
ruin upon themselves and upon numbers of hit Majesty’s sub- 
jects; for if even a double increase of the present duties on Euro- 
pean wood were to be fixed upon, that would not prevent the 
consumer, (how much so ever it would reduce consumption in 
toto) from using the European wood in preference to the other, 
when such undeniable proofs of the total defectiveness of the 
Canadian timber are before him ; and to encourage that trade with 
all its defects upon it, would only be to draw so many more in+ 
dividuals into ruin, for that timber would sure enough find its 
way to England, and in large quantities too, but would as sure be 
left to decay in the public docks or private yards of individuals, 
and consequently be loaded with the loss of an additional capital 
in freight charges, &c. 

Canada deals, or those manufactured in this country of Canada 
timber, form an exception ‘from the above case; for they being 
fourid useful for all ordinary and slight purposes, such as packing 
cases, packing boards, toys, and the like, do not require that dura- 
bility which is indispensable with buildings of smaller or greater 
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magnitude, and as the present establishments in the British Co- 
lonies of America rest chiefly on the manufacturing or converting 
of the trees or of the timber into deals, a sufficient employ will 
always be left for the native laborer, in supplying these establish- 
ments with the raw article, and.also for the capital vested in the 
saw-mills, in converting the raw article and supplying this country 
with the deals, and which would surely turn out to a more useful 
account, than the overstocking the British markets with American 
timber, so as also to enhance the price of the raw material to them- 
selves on the spot.—Besides, the deals manufactured in Canada, 
would not, strictly speaking, be liable to the censure of attempting 
fraud on the British revenue, whether the raw article used for the 
converting into deals be the growth of the United States or not : 
much otherwise is the case with timber, which is manufactured 
and got ready in the forests of the United States, and transmitted 
to Canada, evidently with the view of defrauding the. British 
revenue. 

I would in the next place beg leave to consider— 

« The ill effects which the encouragement given to the Canadian 
timber trade, has had upon the trade with the European - nations 
and also to this country.” 

To come at the surest conclusion upon this subject, it is neces- 
sary to go minutely into the official returns of the timber trade for 
the last twenty years. From them it will appear, that Prussia had 
the greatest share, and in fact supplied this country with three 
times the quantity of timber annually, to what all other nations 
taken collectively did, until her trade became interrupted in the 
year 1806, by the Swedes blockading all her ports, of which, and 
the subsequent war, other nations have been enabled to take ad- 
vantage in supplying this country with timber. If I compare 
the Prussian shipments of timber to this country, previous 
to the period just mentioned, namely from 1799 to 1805, a 
total quantity of 1,074,029 loads or an annual supply of 153,435 
loads of timber, will be found the result; and. if 1 take 
the Prussian shipments since the conclusion of peace, say 
from 1814to 1819, consisting in these six years of $55,325 
loads, the annual supply has been only at the rate of 59,221 
loads. 

There then is.a proof that Prussia alone has suffered to the extent 
of about one hundred thousand loads of timber annually, or at once of 
two thirds of her former trade with this country in that branch only. 
In the export of deals too, Prussia has suffered to the extent of 531 
great standarts, (each of 120 pieces) being about one sixth of her 
former trade; for from 1799 to 1805, she exported on an average 
to England annually, 3078, gr. st. and from 1814 to 1819, only at 
the rate of 2547, being annually 63,720 deals deficiency, or 531 
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gt. st-——Sweden supplied this country in the same period, say from 
1799 to 1805, with 7124 loads of timber, or on an average annu- 
ally with 1018 loads, and 5008 great standarts of deals and deal 
ends ; and in the latter period, say from 1814 to 1819, with 70,644 
leads of timber, or on an average annually with 11,774 loads, and 
6149 gr. st. deals, &c. She consequently has increased in her trade 
with this country tenfold, while Prussia has suffered an hundred 
fold ;—and if evidence has been given that Sweden also feels the 
ill effects of the present high and unproportionate duty on her 
deals, such evidence must be extremely erroneous; for Sweden 
never enjoyed one tenth part of her present timber trade with this 
country, whilst the former low duties were in force, but rather 
improved in her trade with the increase of those duties.—Russia 
has also increased in her timber and deal trade with this country, 
in the latter period over the former by a small matter of 1060 
loads of timber, and 1778 great standarts of deals annually. 

Now as to Norway, which country never experienced much the 
ill effects of the late war, (as did chiefly Prussia) or was at any 
period so totally excluded from trading with this country, (as other 
nations were), she exported during the last twenty years to this 
country in toto, 672,194 loads of timber, being on an average 
$3,609 loads annually, or about one fifth only of what Prussia used 
to supply this country with.—If, however, Norway chose to over- 
stock the British markets, (which she was very much in the habit 
of doing, and from which most likely those hundred thousands of 
pounds of dad debts said to be owing, as given in evidence, may 
have arisen) and brought to this country, as for instance in the 
two years of 1810 and 1811, a supply of more than she used to 
bring on an average in four years, and again in 1815, nearly 
double her usual supply ; she certainly must ascribe it to herself, af 
her trade suffers, (and causes that of other nations to suffer too) 
or if she gets little or nothing at certain periods for what she 
brings to this country. The best criterion to go by is, to take the 
total quantity of her exports of timber to this country for the last 
nine years, say from 1810 to 1819, in which period she enjoyed 
an uninterrupted course of trade, and which will prove that Nor- 
way has supplied this country up to the latest period, when this 
question became agitated, at the rate of about $2,000loads anaually, 
or with nearly as much, (if not quite as much, which the records 
‘of the year 1813, unfortunately destroyed by fire, would have 
proved) as she has done for the last 20 years; she consequently 
can have suffered but little or nothing in her timber trade with 
this country, owing to the increase of the late heavy duties, whilst 
it also proves, that the immense supplies of timber, which have 
been imported from Canada, and from the United States through 
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Canada, have solely been brought here at the expense, and ti the 
great injury of Prussia alone. In supplying this country with deals, 
Norway has certainly fallen off materially to former years; whether 
this does not, however, arise from her supplying at present almost ex- 
clusively (and which Prussia also used to do formerly) the whole of 
the German coast, Holland, France, and so on, thereby wishing 
to evade the payment of the bad debts said to be due and owing 
to this country (and every merchant of some experience will 
have met with something of the kind in that and all other coun- 
tries, where it would be in vain to look for repayment of debts be- 
come bad in course of time, and owing to circumstances, or make 
mortgages and bonds available that are of no value)—can be for me 
but matter of conjecture :—so much however is certain, that this 
falling off in the > se supplies of deals has been amply made 
up by supplies from Canada. For if I again resort to the official 
returns, and take the total quantity of deals and deal-ends shipped 
in the last 20 years by Norway to this country, it amounts to 
448,604 great standarts, (each of 120 pieces) or on an average 
annually to 22,430 great standarts: whereas since the peace, or 
from 1814 to 1819 (being the period ‘in which Norway supplied 
more freely her newly acquired trading friends in Germany, Hol- 
land, and so on,) the exports of deals from Norway to this country 
were only 12,268 great standarts annually, and the remainder to the 
former quantity of 22,430 great standarts has been made up fully 
(or thereabouts) by supplies from Canada ; for in 1819 that country 
had progressively increased in her establishments so far, as to sup- 
ply Great Britain with 9718 great standarts of deals and ends, and 
every prospect is held out that she will go on to increase from 
year to year in supplying England with deals still more ;—and 
as it also appears in evidence, that most of the Norway deals, par- 
ticularly those called seconds, are only fit for such purposes where 
Canada deals have been found every way fit to answer the same pur- 
pose, such asthe making of packing cases &c. &c : and as the Cana- 
da deals, from the nature of the wood and other circumstances, are 
generally manufactured into the same lengths, say 12 feet, as is the 
case with the Norway deals, any regulation therefore in the pre- 
sent scale of the duties on deals, so as to give Norway the least 
benefit in her short deals, over other lengths, would be to deprive 
the British American settlers of the whole of their deal trade and 
cut up their present expensive establishments and machinery. for 
the converting of the Canada timber into deals. — I ought to say.a 
word or two of oak staves, which being anarticle that can hardl 

be called the produce of either Russia, Norway, or Sweden, although 
those countries have at times made trifling shipments thereof to 
this country ; yet they form an important branch of trade to Prus- 
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sia too; her exports amounting in the period from 1799 to 1805 to 
the total quantity of 164,274 thousands, (each thousand consisting 
of 1200 staves) or on anaverage annually to 23,468 thousands; 
whereas since the peace, say from 1814 to 1819, her total ex- 
ports in that period were only 85,962 thousands, or on an average 
annually 14,327 thousands, consequently a reduction of about 
one half her stave trade to this country, which Prussia also lost 
in consequence of the very high duties that were imposed on that 
article to favor the British North American possessions. 

I have now arrived at two undeniable facts, namely— 

1. That all the benefit, real and imaginary, which has been enjoyed 
hitherto by the British American settlers, in supplying this country 
with American timber and staves, has been done wholly to the inju- 
ry of Prussia; that country having lost thereby two thirds of See 
once valuable timber trade, and nearly one half of her stave trade; 
(without having had an equivalent elsewhere) and that one descrip- 
tion of that timber particularly, so depriving Prussia of her former 
trade is, if not wholly yet to a most considerable extent, the produce 
of the United States, consequently, by the strict letter of the law of 
this country, as much subject to the same duty as Prussian timber ; 
but also, that the quality of the whole is found to be of sucha 
defective nature as to be totally useless for any purposes embrac- 
ing the value beyond mere trifles. 

2. ‘That all the benefit enjoyed hitherto by the British colonists, in 
supplying this country with deals, has been to cause a falling off 
dg crwey in her supplying this country with about 10,000 gr. st. 
deals annually, (she having however found an equivalent in sup- 
plying the whole German coast, Holland, France, and so on) and 
that consequently to favor Norway by any remission or regulation 
in the present scale of the duties on deals, would be chiefly to throw 
back the British colonists, to the former unimproved state as re~ 
gards their trade in deals; and also, (as will more fully be proved 
hereafter,) to exclude every other nation from supplying this country 
with deals in future. When therefore the report of the Lords’ 
Committee represents that the progressive diminished wood trade 
with the North of Europe has occasioned great interruption with 
those nations, particularly with Norway ; surely I may be allowed 
humbly to represent that the trade with Prussia, as being theonly 
one that has suffered to so serious an extent, must have entirely 
escaped the notice of those noble Lords ! : 

I now come to the consideration of the benefit derived by this 
country from her trade with the North of Europe, and to the com- 
parative state of her exports (which she has hitherto and is still 
enjoying) to each individual State, that suffers under the present 
restrictive laws.— 
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Norway is stated to have gréat predilection for English goods, and 
that if any material diminution of the present duties on timber and 
deals were totake place, those countries that produce them,.but more 
especially Sweden and Norway, would very greatly increase their con- 
sumption of British produce :—Now as regards Sweden and Norway 
leaving their predilections for British goods out of the question, 
I very much doubt that a great increase of consuming British 
goods can ever take place, if even the trade of those countries 
were to be placed in the most enviable situation which they 
themselves could possibly wish for; because their government 
has strictly prohibited the importation of almost every item of 
foreign manufacture, knowing too well that as the country cannot 
dispose of foreign manufactures by a carrying trade to othet na- 
tions, as was the case during the late war, neither can she herself 
consume them ; for how many and who are they in that country 
that are opulent enough and willing to consume foreign manufac- 
tures? Perhaps not one individual in every ten thousand of her 
whole population has the means of purchasing beyond what the 
country produces! And as Luxury, the great stimulus of con- 
suming foreign manufactures, is known to but very few individuals 
in ‘that country, so does habit confine the generality to what 
the country manufactures for herself. - Besides, Sweden has had 
(as proved already) her timber trade increase tenfold under these 
restrictive measures and at the expense of other nations, but has 
not increased her consumption of British goods in the same, or even 
a similar ratio ; is she then and Norway so much to be favored as 
toexclude Russia, and particularly Prussia, (who already suffers to 80 
enormous an extent) from all future participation in the deal trade to- 
tally? And suppose Sweden and Norway were enabled to engross the 
whole of the timber trade to themselves, and to supply this country 
with double and triple the quantity they have been doing hitherto, 
what good would this do towards an increase of consuming British 
manufactured goods? For such is the little value of the wood 
articles in those countries, that these additional exports would 
leave them only from 40,000/. to 60,000/. sterling per annum, 
ovet and above what they already enjoy and get by their present 
trade with this country; and if from these sums about three 
fourths are deducted, which the laborer (that cuts, prepares, and 
brings the timber, ec. to the ports of shipment) receives to sup- 
port himself and family, with bare living, there will temiain but 
10,0002. to 15,0007. annually, in which the King for his dues, 
the merchant for his disbursement of charges, &c. and the 
owner of the forest for the raw article, have again to share, so as 
to leave very little, if any thing, for the purchase of British goods, 
be the predilection among the people for having them ever so 
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great.-—It is therefore extremely erroneous that, with regard to 
Norway and Sweden, a greater demand for British goods can be 
calculated upon, if the present duties on deals were one way or 
other regulated in their favor, so as to exclude Russia and Prussia 
totally, and also to annihilate the trade in Canada deals with this 
country. 

But how differently situated is the British manufacture and 
colonial trade, as regards Prussia and Russia, and how far more 
liberal are the laws, and even the restrictions in those countries, to 
what they are in Sweden, as regards the trade in British goods ! 
Prussia allows the importation and consumption against payment 
of very moderate duties of all and every article of British manu- 
factures and colonial produce, and expects by so liberal a treat- 
ment in the regulation of her commercial code, that England on 


-her part should be desirous of meeting Prussia on equally liberal 


terms ; for surely the situation of both countries requires it, as 
regards the raw produce of the one, and the great facility of ma- 
nufacturing in the other. Russia is as liberal in the admission 
of British and colonial goods, with very few exceptions and those 
only to keep aloof from interfering with her internal trade ; and if 
I make a comparative calculation of what each country drew from 
England in British manufactured goods and colonial produce since 
the conclusion of peace, it will be convincing that very wrong 
conclusions must have been drawn upon this subject, when En- 
gland saw herself induced to keep Russia and Prussia fettered in 
their Export trade to this country, as has been the case hitherto. 
The British exports to Russia amounted, between the years 
1814 and 1819, both inclusive, to 11,893,973/. or on an average te 
1,982,329/. annually. Those to Prussia in the same period to 
6,736,832/. or on an average to 1,122,805/.annually. Whereas 
Sweden and Norway drew from this country, between the years 
1816 and 1819, both inclusive, (for the exports of 1814 and 
1815, can form no accurate criterion, as that country then still 
re-exported a great deal of British goods to Russia and Prussia, 
having done so all along during the late war, and which connex- 
ions had not then entirely ceased,) only to the amount of 947,3894. 
or on an average to 2$6,847/. annually (and which by the bye 
will go on to diminish still more, as the total prohibition of all 
foreign manufactures was not then in full force, or not so strictly 
acted upon, as is the case at present), To labor, therefore, for.an 
increase of trade with Norway and Sweden, to the exclusion of 
Prussia and Russia, would be for this country to grasp at thousands 
and to sacrifice millions annually for it!—That Prussia, when in 
the full enjoyment of her former timber, deal, and stave trade 
with this country, drew also much larger of British goods and 
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colonial produce, appears from the official returns too; for the 
exports of Great Britain previous to the war, were on an average 
of 1,825,1812. annually to Prussia, and had risen in the years. of 
1804 and 1805 (just previously to the interruption of her trade) 
to four and five millions per annum. This will also prove thatito 
circumscribe Prussia any farther in her export trade to this coun- 
try, will have an equally disadvantageous effect upon the exports of 
British goods to Prussia, (and refers to Russia in the same degree, ) 
consequently falls ultimately upon England, and injures her trade 
as far as this extends. That such a trade as that with Prussia 
and: Russia, resting upon so sure a foundation of reciprocity, and 
being, if any thing, more in favor than against England, deserves a 
greater attention to what it has hitherto met with, must become 
a fact beyond dispute ; and whether therefore Great Britain has 
found, and-can also reckon upon possessing an equivalent, (for so 
valuable a trade as that just mentioned) in her. increased :inter- 
course with the British North American possessions, admits. of 
vety gteat doubt; for although the exports to that» counfty 
became important whilst the war with the United. States Jasted; 
and-although that-war has still left open a kindof smuggling trade 
between the two countries, (which however can only exist so.long 
as the smuggling remains undetected) yet if I divest these exports 
of all those ‘temporary advantages, the result is such that Canada 
within her own boundaries,:‘and of her own wants, does not: con- 
sume of British goods much more annually than what she required 
for several years previously to those severe restrictions on: the 
European wood trade ; (and which amounted to somewhat ‘above 
‘one million per annum) and that consequently all the benefit 
which that country has enjoyed all this while, has not made her 
amore useful member to Great Britain, as far at least.as regards 
‘the consuming of British goods and colonial produce. But_in- 
dependent of what I now have stated in respect of the British ex- 
ports made direct to each separate State of Northern Europe, .it 
ought also to be’ recollected, that the greater part of the British 
exports consisting of English manufactured goods and colonial 
produce shipped from hence, by way of Germany, Holland, and 

».is also consymed in Prussia, Poland, and Russia 3 for 
‘we never hear of any Swedes and Norwegians attending the Ger- 
man fairs, such as Leipzig, Frankfort, and others, for the sake of 
making purchases of British goods ; and although solitary instances 
‘sch as an individual -purchasing: for his private use, may: have 
occurred, yet we never see it publicly stated, that such or such a 
fair-has turned out.a good or. a, bad.one, because Swedes and 
Norwegians have.or. have not attended, it; but because Russians, 
Poles, and Prussians; were ‘either found: forward.or remiss in-at- 
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tending and purchasing at those fairs. When therefore evidence 
has been given from which the conclusion has been drawn, that 
considerable portions of British goods are consumed in Sweden 
and Norway which are annually introduced in those countries 
through the channel of the German fairs, I think I may take de- 
cidedly upon myself to state, that such cannot and has not been 
the case ; for it would be ridiculous for the Swedes and Norwe- 
gians to purchase British goods in the interior of Germany, and 
subject themselves to a number of charges, additional freight, and 
local duties, when they can have the goods direct from ne 
with a saving of at least from 25 to 80 per cent. From all this it 
clearly follows,that if Prussia and Russia are crippled and restricted 
in their export trade to this country, whereby they become less 
able to take those goods from off the hands of their countrymenin 
the interior; as also from the more remote nations, who resort to 
the shipping ports with the view of first disposing of their own 
* sae gge then taking British goods in return, (for the Polish, 
ian, and Prussian landholders do not dispose of their wood 
merely to clear the land, as does the Canadian settler, but to 
make a revenue out of it, which in many instances consists of the 
whole of their income) it follows of course, that in the first place 
the direct shipments for the consumption of British goods in 
Prussia and Russia must be crippled in the same degree 5 and in 
the next place that the Poles, Russians, and Prussians, cannot at- 
tend the German fairs for the purchase of British goods (which 
again affects the indirect shipments by way of Germany, Holland, 
and Flanders,) because the means do not only fail them to pay for 
those goods, (for if they cannot dispose of their own produce, 
wherewith are they to purchase foreign goods?) but they will by 
accustom themselves to dispense with British goods alto- 

» and put up with an equivalent of home manufactures; 
although perhaps of inferior make and substance, yet not without 
answering the immediate purpose ; and sure enough with that cer- 
tainty that the best made English article, even with great sacrifice 
in price, will not hereafter be capable of so easily dislodging then 
the prejudice in favor of home manufactures, as it is difficult at 
present for the home manufacturer to dislodge the prejudice gene- 
rally entertained in favor of British goods in those countries.' I 
beg leave only to add here, that the British exports by way of 
Germany, Holland, and Flanders, have amounted since the peace, 
on an average to about eleven millions of pounds sterling annually, 


* What Buonaparte therefore, if I may express myself so, was not enabled 
to accomplish with all his decrees, England will bring upon herself, by her 
own acts, in restricting and crippling general trade with the Continent. 
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of which the Prussians, Poles, and Russians, may fairly be con- 
sidered consumers to at least threeyfourths of that amount, (for 
they have not yet, as most of the Germans have done, leagued 
together and bound themselves to abstain from the use and con- 
sumption of all British goods, however likely it may be that ne- 
cessity and their empty purses will at last league and bind them 
together to follow a similar course if the policy of England should 
will it so,) and if these three fourths be added to what England 
exports direct to the Russian and Prussian ports, Great Britain 
will find to possess in those nations, a regular customer to the 
amount of between eleven and twelve millions of pounds sterling 
annually, which indeed ought to carry so much additional weight, 
in considering what is necessary to keep so important and benefi- 
cial a trade to this country upon liberal and reciprocal terms with 
those nations. 

I shall now state in what manner the British shipping interest 
may or may not be affected by the shipping of Northern Europe, 
in case their trade to Great Britain were to be increased, and that 
to the British American possessions less encouraged, as has been 
the case of late. 

Norway and Sweden have invariably carried on their trade in 
their own shipping, and were also to a great extent the carriers 
for other nations. Russia possesses very little shipping of her 
own, and the whole extent of her trade with Great Britain is 
nearly, if not entirely, carried on by British shipping. Prussia, 
owing to the extent of her former shipping, was enabled to carry 
perhaps the greater part of her more valuable produce, such as 
gtain, seeds, &c. in herown shipping to foreign countries, and 
left her timber trade, with very few exceptions, to be conducted 
entirely by ships of foreign nations, among which England pos- 
sessed the greatest share, as being the greatest purchaser of her tim- 
ber, deals, and staves. During the war, Prussia lost almost the 
whole of her shipping, and to maintain that she will one day or 
other rebuild that shipping, is, under the present state of Euro- 
pean navigation, totally out of all question. Neither do prudence 
and policy recommend Prussia ever again to possess a great mer- 
cantile fleet. She cannot build her ships of so cheap a material 
as fir-wood, as is the case in Norway and Sweden ; for if she build 
at all, she must do it with the view of carrying more valuable and 
heavy cargoes over sea, such as grain, seeds, &c., being the natu- 
ral produce of her country, and which requires particularly a 
stout, strong, and oak-built vessel, as upon inferior built ships not 
only an insurance might be difficult to be effected, but they would 
also render the cargoes extremely liable to get damaged. Norway, 
on the contrary, wants a mere wooden box in the shape of a ship, 
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to keep together and carry her wooden cargo, which never sinks, 
(and others she does not possess) to the opposite coast; and this 
she effects almost without any risk, waiting the turn of fair wind 
and weather, while ships from the Baltic ports are exposed to far 
greater danger and almost any kind of weather. Besides, Prussia 
must import all her iron, tar, and pitch, from Sweden, consequent- 
ly from her own competitor in ship-building, and these items form 
no immaterial addition to the expense of building ships; it thence 
arises that Prussia cannot build ships at all in competition with 
the other nations. In the next place she cannot navigate them at 
any thing like the expense other nations do, and particularly as 
cheap as England does ; for the very heavy additional dues under 


» sundry denominations, such as lights, pilotages, &c. paid on fo- 


reign ships in England, above what British ships pay, act as acom- 
plete prohibition from interfering with the British shipping in- 
terest, and although Norway pays these additional dues also, yet 
many are the advantages which she again possesses over the Baltic 
shipping. One other serious obstacle, to which the Prussian 
shipping is exposed, is the difficulty of procuring a sufficiency of 
expert sailors to navigate her ships, and the consequent exorbitant 
pay she has to make, even to unexperienced men: for Prussia not 
making sea-fishing a branch of her trade, as do Norway, Holland, 
and Sweden, it cannot be expected that seafaring men are to be 
met with in that abundance as is the case in those countries. 
Hence also the difficulty described in the evidence, of managing 
and navigating her ships with that ease as other nations do, who 
by nature as it were are born to become seafaring men. The 
British shipping interest cannot therefore have any thing to ap- 
prehend from the Prussian and Russian shipping, but on the con- 
trary has every thing to hope from an enlivened trade with those 
countries. Much otherwise however is the case as it regards 
Norway and Sweden! These countries being in possession of all 
the materials for ship-building themselves, and in the general habit 
of building their ships of the cheapest articles, such as fir-wood, 
&c. begause the goods they have to carry do not require a stronger 
built vessel ; are thus enabled to raise at any time any number of 
ships at less than half the price at which any other nation can ac- 
complish it ; and as they have always fishermen and sailors enough, 
who.while at home earn but a miserable living, and will there- 
fore readily embrace the offer of going to sea even at half the pay 
which other nations allow their sailors, no doubt can be enter- 
tained but that Norway and Sweden will at all times employ their 
own shipping in preference, and carry their countries’ produce to 
England and elsewhere, exclusively in their own ships, whenever 
Opportunity offers; indeed I think it is a matter of law and re- 
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striction in Sweden, to ship in any other but Swedish built vessels, 
some of the produce of that country ; and although it appeats 
the official returns, as if Norway did still employ some Briti 
shipping, (even that number being only as one to six, to what 
Prussia employs of British tonnage,) yet I rather think that these 
are Norwegian built vessels under British colors, and most likely 
captured and resold to them during the war. 

en, therefore, the British ship-owners are under great ud eh 
hensions that they would loose at once that employ for their ships 
which they possess at present in the timber trade from Canadg 
they are not wrong in their conclusion, as regards Norway 
Sweden :—for if Government,should determine to alter the present 
duties on European wood, so as to regulate them on deals, for 
instance, according to their lengths and cubical contents, a decided 
preference would thereby be given to Norway and Sweden, and 
which preférence thuse countries would soon exercise not only 
over the British North American possessions but also over Prussia 
and Russia, and thereby hurt the British shipping interest mate- 
rially. For it admits of no doubt whatever, that under such cir- 
cumstances Norway is able and would not scruple forthwith 
to inundate this country with her deals and timber brought here 
in her own shipping and under every advantage, so as to exclude 
all other nations: for I need only refer to the official returns of 
what Norway was competent to accomplish even in the face of 
these high duties, when in the year 1810 she exported to this 
country 72,384 loads of timber and upwards of 40,000 great stand- 
arts of deals, ends, and battens, being twice the quantity she hag 
been inthe habit of supplying this country with, on an avera 
for the last 20 years; and how soon would she not double 
and triple these exports to which the vicinity of her country, as 
well as her whole situation, fully entitle her, if she could do so 
with such an advantage to herself and to her shipping interest, 
and also with so decided a preference over all other countries, even 
the British North American possessions not excepted, the more as 
their timber and deals come nearest. in quality to the Norwegian 
timber and deals, and must therefore suffer most in sale when the 
markets are kept overstocked by importations from Norway. 
Nothing of the kind, howeyer, have the British ship-owners to ap- 
prehend from Prussia and Russia; on the contraty it will fully 
appear, that not only the whole of the British shipping, which by 
any regulation in the timber duties in favor of those countries 
(and which would be in favor of Norway and Sweden too) might be 
thrown out of employ from the Canada trade, would find a full and 
more profitable employ in the Pryssian and Russian ports, but that 
also any overplus of British shipping now totally 
would find it a profitable. business to resort to those countries 
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sitely find employ if the trade with those tiations were to be rein- 
stated to their former situation : —By the official returné it appears, 
that the British shipping employed in the trade with the North 
American possessions consisted of the following tonnage, viz. in 
1814, $1,989 ; in 1815, 148,449; if 1816, 180,391; in 1817, 
190,520 ; in 1818, 266,695 ; atid in 1819, $51,488 tons, of which 
however a considetable nuthber traded to Newfoundland and 
Cape Breton, ftom whente no wood, or hatdly any, is exported to 
thiscountry, and thetefore had their cargoes made upof other goods; 
thesamie might be said tobe the case, to sone extent at least, as regards 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Bruriswick, which will always re- 
main sure — to the British shipping. However, the above 
calculation of British tonnage divested of this portion of sure, 
employ, anid algo divested of that extraordinary number of ships 
seut out in the two lattét years, namély 1818 and 1819, orulentle 
with the view of btinging away as much timber as possible, (the 
belief leading to the expectation of a duty being to be 
laid on North Amétican timber) will allow mie to state fairly when 
Isay, that if Government should consider it to be the interest of 
this countty to itipose a diity on the importation of all American 
timber, the utmost reduction of the British shipping employed in 
that trade would not amount to above one hundred thousand tons 
anhwally ; for if I allow the progressive inctease of tonnage em- 
ployed froin 1814 to 1817 to fave beeh called for in consequence 
of a,regulat and steady increase in the trade of the British Ame- 
rican possessions, and take 200,000 tons of shipping annually as 
the inaximum of the utmost wants which that country might re- 
quire, in a regular atid not a ruinous trade, (as has been the case of 
late) it will appear that on the averagé the overplus of tonnage 
eitiployéd i 1818 and 1819 consistéd only Of 109,091 tons per 
atifiuiti, Now if the British Americdti possessions found a regu- 
lat trade in timber, such as they had between 1814 and 1817, 
(bétsig also thé period subsequeiit to the peace with the North of 
Etitope) answer their oe or mii¢h better, and by which they 
wéte gradually increasing their exports to this country with profit 
to themselves and with profit to the ship-owner, and supplied this 
country at the rate of 100,655 loads of tibet annually (as “will 
appee from the official returné fo have actually been the case); wh 
should they be any longer encouraged to sttetch beyond their 
réich, to draw forth the United States timber with a view of de- 
ftauding the British reventie, anid f6 ruiti themselves and the British 
ship-owners too, whén iritreasing their exports of timber tg even 
mére thia double that regular quantity of theit former supplies, 
a8 lias béén done in 1818 aiid 1819, m Which two years they ex- 
potted to this country'at the rate of 246,284 loads of timber per 
annum? And this not because it is a profitable trade to them- 
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selves. (for it appears in evidence that the net proceeds of that 
timber, deducting freight and charges in England, amount to five 
shillings and four-pence per load only, and are even less at. this 
present moment, consequently to barely as much as_the expense 
of putting it on board the ships in the American ports will come to, 
aud which causes them a lossof upwards of twenty shillings on 
every load of timber) ; nor because it is a profitable business to 
the ship-owner in employing his ships upon such voyages (for 
I defy any man to prove that by 2/. 7s. 6d. or even by 3/. per load 
freight on timber from Quebec, he can so much as pay his way, 
much less clear any thing for wear and tear or occasional repairs, 
and without which his ship is unfit to proceed to sea :—besides, 
if at times obliged when meeting with no employ for his ship at 
those ports, and which has been the case too frequently, to pur- 
chase a cargo on own or ship’s account, rather than haye the 
vessel sail back in ballast, the parties interested have been certain 
of losing invariably not only the whole of the purchase money 
laid out upon the cargo, but in most instances the freight too, 
which they would have earned to pay their expenses if situated 
otherwise) : but because it is thought that bY going on in this im- 
provident course, things will come round at last, and profit may be 
made ultimately where nothing but serious losses are to be met 
with at present; (they however who flatter themselves thus, do 
not consider that the defectiveness of all the American timber is 
such as to preclude every prospeet of future better success); and 
because it is to deprive other nations from participating in the 
timber trade with this country, which they are as much and 
more entitled to as the United States, they not introducing their 
goods into this country by any illegal means as are resorted to in the 
latter case ; and finally, because to deprive England of that benefit, 
which she enjoys in return, and would increase to enjoy in her 
export trade with those nations if to them a greater share of the 
timber trade were thus to be given. Nor can it be said that even 
the labor and expense bestowed upon bringing the timber from 
the interior of America to the shipping ports is a gain to the 
British American settlements, because the laborer employed is in 
most instances a United States man, who will gladly earn in his 
neighbour's country, but spend what earned in his own; moreover, 
the greater the exports of timber become from Canada and the 
adjoining districts, the more will the British revenue suffer, for as 
much as the supply from the nearer sources in the British Colonies 
must of course diminish, as sure will these United States men not 
scruple in bringing the United States timber to the British Ameri- 
can ports for shipment to Great Britain, and thus defraud the 
British revenue as it were doubly : first, as affects the non receipt 
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of all duty whatever on the timber brought here from the United 
States by the channel as stated before; and secondly, as the 
greater importations of that timber will in some respect exclude 
a greater portion of European timber from coming to the British 
markets, the British revenue must naturally suffer on this difference 
of importations to the extent of 3/. 5s. per every load, which if 
taken at the moderate calculation of 100,000 loads annually, at 
once produces a difference of 325,000/. less receipt per annum to 
the Exchequer of this country. 

If then it is considered, that by checking the late unnatural and 
exorbitant timber exports from America, a quantity of about 
120,000 loads of that unprofitable and almost useless article (for 
its defects and total uselessness has been proved elsewhere), would 
annually be kept back from reaching this country, and whereby 
the regular employ of British shipping from Canada be brought 
within the compass of about 200,000 tons annually; it follows then 
of course, that the demand for a useful article of timber, (such as 
the North of Europe produces) would increase, and that Prussia 
and Russia in supplying this quantity of timber would fully engage 
all the British shipping, thereby thrown out of employ in the 
American trade; and if I also consider that (independent of many 
better chances always offering in the Baltic ports, such as seed or 
grain freights and others, if not to England so to othet countries 
in which British ships may also participate) the present Baltic 
freights would be raised somewhat by an enlivened demand for 
Baltic timber and by a duty being laid on American timber; and 
that British ships might make three to four voyages from the Bal- 
tic ports annually; it follows, that the British ship-owner would 
earn from 4/. to 61. sterling per load, where he at present 
hardly gets one half thereof, independent of many other savings, 
such as a more expensive outfit, a greater complement of men, &c. 
which are necessarily required upon longer and more distant voy- 

es. 

When speaking here all along of American timber, I have care- 
fully abstained from saying any thing of or interfering with Cana- 
da deals, for that branch of trade involves quite different interests. 
The establishments and machinery in the British North American 
possessions for the converting of timber into deals are considerable, 
and an important capital has been vested in saw-mills, &c., the 
breaking up of which would certainly cause much greater injury 
to the individuals interested therein, than what the checking of the 
trade in American timber would do; for by the latter a few labor- 
ing men only, and chiefly natives of the United States, would be 
thrown out of employ and find ample amends elsewhere: nor 
would it be the interest of this country not to encourage the deal 
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trade with Canada, for. whatever the defects may be of Ametican 
timber, as regards durability, it is also in evidence, that the Canada 
deals are perfectly efficient for the purposes they are made use of, 
arid which in fact, are an equivalent to the greater proportion of 
Norway deals, and will hereafter fully and amply replace any fall- 
ing off of supplies from Norway, in case that country should find 
it to be her interest to supply Germany, Holland, France; and so 
on, to a ter extent than she did hitherto, and for which 
there is sufficient room left to her. 

When, therefore, the Lords’ Committee have recommended that 
the duties on deals should be equalized according to their } 
and made proportionate to their cubical contents, they cannot have 
been aware that by so doing the whole of the Canada deal trade, 
as ‘well as the deal trade with Russia and Prussia, must be totally 
annihilated, and that a considerable reduction in the revenue of this 
coufitry, as also a very great injury to the British shipping interest, 
must be the certain consequence of such a measure. 

It appears in evidence, that prejudice in this country is in favor 
of Norway deals over those of other countries, not because that 
prejudice is just, or that the Norway deals are really of a better 
quality or greater durability, but because they are easier converti- 
ble. ‘This admission proves at once, if fio other could be 
given, that the quality of Norway deals is much inferior to that of 
the Prussian and Russian article: and how can it be otherwise, 
when considered, that, the Norway tree shoots up rapidly; and 
never grows and cannot grow upon that soil to pethectite, but re- 
mains always, partly owing to its diminished size, a soft and sappy 
kirid of substance; whereas the yey _ Russia article, requir- 
ing many years to arrive at its full growth and proper sizé, can 
livia mr invariably divested of that soft and S4pPy exterior of 
the tree, and none but the most durable part thereof is sent to this 
country. Hence it follows, that the box-maker, the carpenter, or 
job-builder, will rather purchase and work up Norway deals, they 
taking less.time atid requiring less labor in the converting them 
for his purpose, than to make use of the stronger and more dura- 
ble article of Prussian and Russian 2g aya for havirig the 

facility in speedier completing his job of the easier convert- 
epiergs durable wticle'in th Gest tactiate, the job-builder 
alsé-considers it more profitable to hims¢lf, if that very same job 
wants his helping hand soon over again.—Should then, with this 
prejudice in her favor, Norway enjoy a still more decided prefe- 
rence, as regards the payments of duties on her deals; no doubt can 
be entertained;. but that.shé would soon engross to herself the 
whole of the deal trade with England, withott giving this coun- 


try even a shadow of benefit in the consuming of her manufactured 
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goods aad colonial produce; or the employment of any of her 
shipping :-—For, independent of the advantage which Norway has 
above all other nations, in converting the tree into deals at a cheaper 
rate, (while in Canada and even in Prussia and Russia, the tree 
is loaded with heavy expenses previous to reaching the place 
where it is to be manufactured into deals), and also her a 
over Prussia, Russia, and Canada, in sending the deals in own 
shipping to England, at a comparative small expense and reduced 
freights ; yet, so decidedly favorable is the situation of her countty, 
that at any period of the year she can have a command over the 
British markets, and overstock them with deals to the exclusion and 
great injury of all other nations; and as particularly almost all 
buildings in this country, are contracted for and commenced 
upon in the former part of the year, she would be enabled to pout 
into the British markets, soon after the commencement of the year, 
such quantities of deals, (taking advantage of the current selling 
prices which would always ensure her a benefit), as not only to 
satisfy that demand long before her more remote competitors 
could work themselves out of a hard frozen navigation, but would 
also have caused by the time they might be enabled to arrive here 
with their goods, a considerable reduction in price; so as to deptive 
them of every prospect of disposing of their goods without iticut- 
ring 2 considerable loss ; and this repeated once, twiee, of thrice, in 
the commencement and fall of the yeat, would soon convince the 
Canadian, as well as Prussian and Russian deal merchant, that it 
would be useless to compete with Norway any longer utider such 
decided advantages which she would have over them, and that it 
would be much better to consider the capital invested m those 
expensive establishments for converting timber into deals at once 
as totally lost, than increase that loss annually by an additional 
capital laid out in the purchase of the raw article; out of which 
the purchase money and subsequent expenses could never be 
realized. The capital so vested in these divers establishmients 
for the manufacturing of deals forms indeed 4 very important sem 
too, which in itsélf requires mature considetation, fot it would 
appear that the British American settlers ate considered to have 
laid out upwards of 150,000%. sterling, in saw-mills ahd their 
dependent requisites; while to Prussia, it would ‘cause a total 
loss of about one million and 4 half, and to Russia mich about 
the same, besides what the loss of trade and corisequent sacrifices 
would amount to in addition to the aforesaid total loss, and which 
would far outweigh that stim stated to bé owing by Norway for 
bad debts of some years standing: , 

From this theri it also follows; that in regard to the following 
question, pat by the Lords’ Committee, as per page 2% « Ie 
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thete any fair reason why the other northern powers should have a 
comparative advantage over Norway in the scale of duties?” that 
question ought in fairness to have been answered in the affirmative, 
and not in.the negative! For not only that Prussia and Russia have 
to pay from-50 to 75 per cent higher freights than Norway does, 
but they have also to pay more than double the insurance she 
might have to be at if not saved, (for in fact she seldom pays any 
insurance at all, being generally saved owing to the quick passages 
her ships are enabled to make) besides many other extra expenses 
Russia and Prussia are exposed to—such as Sound-dues, additional 
light dues, pilotages, &c., when coming through the Sound and all 
along the Swedish and Norwegian coasts; all of which Norway 
knows, and pays nothing. The greater breadth therefore in the 
Prussian and Russian deals over those of Norway, consisting of 
about ore sixth, would not be any thing like an equivalent for all 
the additional disbursements enumerated above, if the advantage 
on the greater average lengths of Prussian and Russian deals were 
not in some respects to compensate for those additional charges 
and expeuses, Besides, the vicinity of Norway has so decided an 
advantage over Prussia and Russia, (and also in a greater degree 
over Canada too) that the ships of Norway may perform with ease, 
forwards and backwards, from 9 to 10 voyages annually, and thus 
sail at much. lower freights ; whilst two, three, and four voyages 
to the utmost, can only be completed from the Baltic in the 
coutse of the season. Again, Norway has that advantage over 
Prussia, Russia, and Canada, that she need never start with 
her, cargoes for England, until she receive advice of higher or 
rising prices in the British markets, and which may reach her in 
the course of one week, so as always to give her the benefit of 
that advice; while Prussia, Russia, and Canada, are chiefly govern- 
ed in their shipments by the season, in which they must complete 
them, be the prices good or bad in England, or otherwise be shut 
out from sending their goods at all to this country. Nor has this 
country ever acted otherwise but on the liberal principle, that the 
Baltic ports should have that preference over the nearer situated 
countries which in justice is due to them, owing to the greater 
distance, the shorter season for completing their shipments, and the 
many extra expenses, trouble, and risk to which they are exposed, 
and of which their nearer situated competitors know and fear 
nothing. If a farther illustration of this fact be necessary, I need 
only refer to the last act of Parliament, restricting the free impor- 
tation of corn, in which it is stipulated, that the Baltic ports should 
enjoy a period of three months before the act is to be enforced 
against them; while the nearer ports enjoy that benefit only for 
six weeks; the framers of the duties on deals have therefore acted 
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on the same. just and liberal principle, as,has been adopted.in the 
instance just quoted; it is impossible..therefore..to harbour: the 
thought that that justness and liberality should now be done away 
with. 

But now as regards the revenue ; it appears that since the peace 
the following -importations of deals have taken place, taking the 
average importation of one year as basis, viz: 





From Norway, 19,228 GreatStandarts. 
Sweden, 4,741 ditto. 
Russia and Prussia, 11,134 ditto. 

making in toto $5,103 Great Standarts, 


on which a duty on the average (allowing for British and foreign 
ships), of 212. per great standart, has been received, and conse- 
quently produced annually £737,163, 
If the duty on those deals had been paid according 
to the scale at which the duties on deals are levied 
in Ireland, at present; and if I take the official 
report of the Commissioners of Customs as the basis 
of the different lengths of those deals, the result 
would have been as follows, viz : 
On 19,228 Norway deals, averaging 12 feet, at the 
Irish dues of 127. 10s. 240,350. 
On 4,741 Swedish ditto, length 14 feet, at 147. 11s. 68,981. 11s. 
On 11,134 Russia and Prussia ditto, 16 feet, 
at 16/. 12s. 184,824. 8s. 


Annual totalincome £494,155. 19s. 











And thus the revenue would have experienced a deficiency of 
upwards of 240,000/. annually, on the duty of deals alone, taking 
it in that way of calculation. Now if I consider that this mode 
of raising the duties, (and were they in future to be calculated on 
the cubical contents of the deals it would be worse still) would 
give the deal trade entirely in the hands of Norway, and exclude all 
other nations from participating therein ; (as is now actually the 
case in Ireland, to which country formerly a great portion © 

Prussian deals used to be sent, and which of late and since the new 
regulation of those duties, is no longer the case,) it would then 
appear that the above annual quantity of 35,103 great standarts of 
deals, instead of being imported from all the northern nations each , 
according to about their present share, would in future be supplied 
by Norway alone, thus yielding to the revenue of this country, a3 on 
twelve feet average length at the new regulated duty of 12/. 10s, 
per great standart only 438,787/. 10s, and cause a greater defi- 
ciency still, namely to the amount of 300,000/. per annum, . Lams 
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sute the Chaneellor of the Exchequer will hot ovetidok $0 sé¥ious 
an object, with which he certainly is threatened iti ¢asé any Het 
latiort on the deal duties as recommended by the Lords’ Committeé, 
were to take effect. That Norway is fully competent to supply 
this country not only with $5,103 great statidarts of deals annually, 
but even to go considerably beyond that quanttim if het interest 
He yo it, I eed fully proved already; nor would the argument 

good, that wherever a 16, 18, or 20 feet deal, (which Norway 
cannot stipply) is to be made. use of, a 12 feet would not answer : 
generally speaking this would be correct; but it so happens that 
most if not all the building purposes, such as the flooring of 
hotises and the like, as also all other work, can be accomplished 
with the use of 19 feet deals alone, although the greatet length 
cettaitily, if applied in many instahces would give an additional 
value if ace also greater strength to the building. 

Finally, the Lords’ Committee have also recornmended that, 
with a view of removing the impediment from the employtient 
of British capital in saw-mills established in this country, the 
duty on foreign deals should at least be made eqtivalent to that 
on timber in the log—which in fact implies that a still greatet 
duty should be imposed on foreign deals according to their cubical 
contents; and that the larger sized deals should pay at a propor- 
tionate greater rate to what they do at present. Having said so 
much already upon this subject, as regards the comparative trade 
in the shorter deals from Norway arid the longef deals ftom 
Pfissia and Russia, I need here but add, that the thoré the 
afticlé of the two latter countries is burthened, the less benefit 
will England derive ftom it, and the surer will be the effect of 
exclidiig them altogether and giving the trade entirely to 
Norway. Bit with regard to the expediency of giving Butish 
capital etiployed in saw-#ills, at additiotial advaritage to what it 

y possesses, I hope to be indulged fo say a few wotds 
oft that head, and. pattictilatly to set the gentleman's notions 
right, Who seers the first that has statted upoti this subject. 

The advantage which the British saw-mills and sawyers alteady 
possess, is (independent of forming the tithbet into the divers 
sttiallér sizes as téquisite for building putposes), chiefly to convert 
the 3 jnch plank into the sundry smallér sorts of deals ; such as 
froitt Half an ineh, to otte irtch and alialf thickness, as tequited 
fot althost all works and buildings inthis cotntty: and this is 
certainly no small advantage, for be it retteffibeted that for very 
few plitposes itideed 2 3 inch plank is used in the state it comes 
fron abroad, whereas I miay truly say that full four fifths of the 
whole in ion, of .$ inch ate converted’ ints smaller 
deals; aid although no: prohibition exists, why thesé kind of 
thitines deals should not also be inipérted from abtoad, yet the 
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thereon is so high as to act lik ibition, and an j 
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coming from abroad would cause more than a total 
But when the gentleman alluded to thinks that by excluding the im- 
ortation of foreign three inch plank altogether, (for an extraordi 
Bich duty thereon would certainly’act as a total prohibition,) this 
country and his saw-mills would basa in having the timber, or 
pethaps the tree, brought here in its original’ state, by him to be 
conyerted intodeals, surely he would, even if such were possible to 
be accomplished, find himself very much puzzled how to go ahout 
it, and wonderfully differing from his present calculations.— 
The timber as now brought to this country (and from the mere 
appearance of which that gentleman most likely has formed his 
ideas upon the subjects) is hewn and squared in the forests, accord, 
ing to the straightness and soundness of the tree, but not accord, 
ing to what is technically called, the grain, or rent, or heartshake 
of tbe wood ; and thus it happens too frequently, that out of a hun 
dred pieces, apparently the finest timber in the world, not ten 
pieces will answer the purpose of being converted into a smaller 
description of deals ; for wherever that rent or heartshake happens 
to run differently from the squaring of the piece, (and in most in- 
stances, and particularly in long pieces of wood, it takes quite a dit- 
ferent direction from what it apparently is on one end of the trée,) 
as sure will all the deals rent, shiver, and shake (as it is called here) 
into pieces, the moment they get dry aud seasoned. It would 
therefore require a greater capital, and a greater stock of timber, 
as any may) might possess, and found willing to load himeelf with, 
for the mere purpose of picking a few pieces, apparently an- 
swering his views to convert them into deals, so as to _ hie saw- 
mills regularly going; nor would the advantage on these deals be at 
all adequate to the trouble and the loss, which he would have to 
sustain in disposing of the rest of the whole, and broken up pieces of 
timber, not answering his purpose. All those trees not 
straight, evidently unsound or otherwise defective, are con 
in their original state to the sundry places, where saw-mills are 
established abroad, and where it often happens that the purchaser 
of those trees meets with a great proportion of rotten, and othete 
wise perfectly useless stuff, which in many instances is hardly good 
enough for fire-wood. Would then that gentleman recommend that 
these trees, with all their defects, unso , and offal upon them, 
should be shipped to England, and incur heavy expenses, a 
duty, and pethaps double and triple the freight to what other 
straight and squared timber would do? And would he find bis 
account by such a purchase, when after divesting the tree of all 
the offal and rotten » (for although the people abraad are 
pretty good judges of sound and nettes timber, yet shey Wp 
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have to learn front him how to distinguish whether such and such 
tree with the bark on, is sound or defective,) perhaps not one 
third or one fourth thereof would be found to produce a 
sound and useful deal, and consequently on two thirds or three 
fourths of waste, an enormous duty and a high freight, &c. would 
have been expended, that might not even sell for fire-wood in this 
country ? I think that gentlemar. would, after a little experience, be 
sufficiently convinced that the tree in its original state would 
neither be the thing he could conveniently meddle with ! 

But then, says that gentleman from the north: ye Prussians and 
Russians, do all these jobs for us, cut away all the rotten parts, 
divest the'tree from all the offal and defects, and bring us the log 
of wood in a perfect state, so as to be fit for being put into our 
saw-mills ; ye may keep all the rotten parts and offal to yourselves, 
and we will pocket the profit, which the sound and serviceable 

of the tree is sute to give us. To this I answer, that with 
exactly the same logs, labor, and expense, with which the tree can 
be disencumbered ‘of its unsound and defective parts, and formed 
into a useful log of wood, so as to meet that gentleman’s views, 
with the same loss, labor, and expense, can the log be at once con- 
verted into three inch plank abroad, and become thus still more use- 
ful to that gentleman ; for even the log of wood so prepared is not 
always free from all'defects, and often produces unsound and bad 
planks. *‘ His observation about the comparative duty on oak-plank 
and dak-timber, does not exactly bear upon this case ; for if I com- 
prehend the meaning of the duties or oak-wood rightly, they were 
imereased chiefly to encourage the growth of the native oak, so as 
in'time of war to be independent of foreign countries; nor is there 
any ‘great consumption of foreign oak plank, beyond what the navy 
of this country requires,’Government therefore have to pay the duty 
on oak plank with one hand what the Exchequer receive with the 
other hand. I am sure that on mature reflection, that gentleman 
will do me the justice to allow that my arguments in this respect 
are perfectly correct, and that it neither can be an nor ad- 
vantageous to this country to take more upon herself than she really 
is capable of managing. Live and let others live, is a common 
but a true saying! The converting of the 3 inch plank, as imported 
from abroad, and the sawing up of the American timber, (for which 
purpose, and not for the converting of European timber into smaller 
deals, I'rather think that gentleman’s saw-mills to have been: esta- 
blished, when taking advantage of the great increase of duties on 
European wood,) are’ sufficient objects to engage the industry of all 
the sawyers; and to employ all the saw-mills of Great Britain; and if 
more were to be conceded to them, the public that consumes and 
has consequently to pay for those articles, would soon feel the ill 
consequences of a growing monopoly, 
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I have now arrived to that state of the question in which it would 
be proper, in my humble opinion, to consider the best ‘mode of 
raising the duty on foreign wood articles, and to what extent these 
duties had best be levied. 

I think that any reduction in the present scale of duties, would 
not only materially affect the revenue, but also become of very 
serious consequences, when considered that property to an im- 
mense extent has been vested in houses and buildings of every de- 
scription, and that property of this kind would not be the proper 
object of a greater reduction, as the depression thereon is felt 
already very seriously, owing to the cheaper rate at which labor and 
other materials have been had under late and present circumstances; 
to what they were formerly. Taking then as basis, that the present 
duties raised on European timber, deals, staves, and all other descrips 
tions of wood, were to be levied upon exactly the same footing and 
under the same regulations as heretofore, and those on European 
deals now levied in Ireland, to be placed on the same rate as raised 
in England ; and if a reasonable duty such as to bring the differs 
ence of freight between Canada and the Baltic ports, upon a nearer 
scale of equality, (the difference being at present as 12. 12s. 6di,'and 
2. in freight, to $/. 5s. per load, in duty on European timber) say 
about twenty shillings per load, were to be levied in future on the 
importation of timber, (and on oak staves in the same proportion) 
from the British American possessions, partly.as a-matter of revenue 
to this country and partly to discountenance the system of defraud- 
ing that revenue by the introduction of the United States-timber 
duty free; (provided, however, his Majesty’s Government do not 
consider it more advisable to allow the American timber in future 
still to be imported duty free, or against payment of a more moderate 
duty, such as ten shillings per load, and relieve the European timber 
in the same degree, namely, twenty shillings in the former, and ten 
shillings per load in the latter instance,) I humbly say, if this*were 
the case, I think that his Majesty’s Government would amply re- 
deem that pledge given at the time of imposing the temporary 
war duties on wood, and satisfy the expectations which have ‘been 
held out all along to the Northern States, to relieve them froma 
part of that extreme pressure under which they have been labor« 
ing hitherto, and which in the end would be found beyond the ¢a-« 
pability of carrying on trade altogether. I might as well make 
the remark here, that with a view of enabling the British ship- 
owner to build ships in competition with other nations, and parti- 
cularly with Norway, Sweden, and Holland, it would materially 
forward his object, if the duty on oak plank, and also on deck 
deals (being that description of deals above 20 feet long) were to 
be somewhat lowered. No country but Prussia produces particu. 
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larly the deck deals; the revenue derived therefrom is e 
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pay at present | in duty, to what other 

pay » 512. 9s. 2d. in British ships, and 5227. 16s. 2d. ‘in fo. 
reign ships, the 120 pieces; and if that duty were to be reduced 
by about one third, it would certainly materially benefit the Bri- 
tish shipping interest and lessen considerably the expense of builds 
i eg peony 

T believe I have throughout the whole of the most objec, 
tionable parts (as by the opposing interest of this country) 
with a view of proving the advantage to retain the t duties on 
European wood, and of imposing 2 duty of 20 shillings per load 
on American timber. (Staves to pay in the same proportion.) To 
speak fairly, I think Canada deals cannot bear ad et, if th 
age successfully to compete with Norwegian deals. bustier think 
I have alse established satisfactorily, that many of the objections 
to this measure rest on very erroneous foundations, and that others 


will correct themselves the moment this measure will be put in full 
Operation and made to bear upon all the conflicting interests. Let 
it alao be remembered that of ail the nations now suffering in respect 
of the restrictions put on their trade, Prussia is the nation that 
suffers most ; (though she at the same time is the most liberal of 
eipasion.a her commercial code, and the trade in Bri» 
ti goods, ) for 


has not only lost totally her once valuable and 
t linen trade, and feels at present the effects of the tes 
strictive corn laws, more than any other nation does; but also two 
pw acc sagen d timber trade, and nearly one ny ai stave 
ate lost perhaps ond recovery; to bear therefore still 
Rares cit cantare ceardclizon cnasste ive other 
powers greater advantage over her trade, that have no call for them; 
to relieve Prussia, if such can be done even with advantage 
» would be indeed to lose sight of all that liberality and 
Teciptocity in trade, which has distinguished this country 
all other mations. é 
Whatever Parliament and Government in its wisdom should de- 
cide upon, there cam be only one universal desire, that such may 
be determined pa at once, lag be the present feverish and 7 
certain state of trade at brought to a settled, and i 
jacked he an, to.s henteianaindien. 


London, the $rd of February, 1821. 





END OF NO. XxXxV. 








An ACCOUNT of the INCOME of, and CHARGE upon the CONSOLIDATED FUND, in the Year ended the 5th Day of January, 1821, showing likewise the Produce of the EXCISE DUTIES, continued 
per Act 56 Geo. III. Cap. 17. and Duties annually granted for the Public Service ; together with the Total Amount of ALL MONIES paid into his Majesty’s Receipt of Exchequer, between the 5th Day of January, 
1820, and 5th Day of Januaty, 2821, distinguishing the proportion thereof specially appropriated, from that which is applicable to the Public Service ; containing also an ABSTRACT of the INCOME and CHARGE 


of the CONSOLIDATED FUND arising in the Exchequers of Great Britain and Ireland, in the Year ended the 5th Day of January, 1821. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND. 








Interest, &c. 
on the 
National 
Debt 


Customs 


444,085 1 
54,785 
101,320 


British Spirits A° 1896. a 
Ditto- 1831. 

Foreign Spirits . ditto 

Stamps Consolidated 1815 . 

Post Office Duties Consolidated Anno 1803 . 

Assessed Taxes ditto . 1808 

Ditto . Arrears of Duties repealed 

Surplus of Duty annually grantedupon Sugar. 

Malt, Aeneed & ‘Additional 

Tobacco 


Land-Tax on Offices, ont Pe msions, 


21,976,235 


INCOME. CHARGE. 
Ditto from the lle of Man n 10,197 13 3,821,019 Annuities at 3l. per Cent, to the Bank of ‘England ‘ 
’ , 
—_ the Dividends are payable at ditto 5 
Excise . : —— 
1,000,000} . 


ie £. 
GREAT BRITAIN. £. 8. - GREAT BRITAIN. | 
ee 104,509] 1: | 
446,502) 3) ¢ } 
Quarantine Duty ‘ 16,488 15 Dividends payable at ditto to the Public Creditors . 27,353,838) , | | 
Surplus Canal and Deck Daty 35,065 3 Ditto at the South Sea House to ditto . 389,042| 28,562.: 563) . 4i 
12,142) ; | | 
Ditto . atthe Bank on ditto . : i | 
Sinking Fund per Act 26 Geo. 3. cap. 13. . . 7 
d 79,880 j 
200,000; . | - 


6,151,349 
1,350,186 
6,309,680) 1: 
1,666 
1,891,508 
1,198,542 
499,160] . | 
52,993) 6 
1,139,266) 16 
25,630)15 
23,097 
28,930) . 
15,583115| 
SSS ee 
44,484,852 8 
171,816] 9 


30,782) 4 





a Sinking Fund per Act 42 Geo. 3. cap.7l. . 


National 
Debt 


rc Consolidated . . eee . 3,759,267 15 83 £. Life Annuities at the Exchequer 
Consolidated ‘ ‘ 21,376,045 3 Charges of Management at ditto on Capitals of which 2 
256,527 
Tow ards f Annuities for terms of Years expired per ditto 
° 16,331,731) 6) 7 
+ On various Loans since 1792. .| 11,104,206) . . ia : 


Ditto 
di Dividends pay able at the Bank on Stock re deemed 
Ditto . .« South Sea House on ditto . 


A 


3,705,556 
242,088) . 





Yearly Revenue. 


After satisfying ?: 
£3,000,000 


Annually. ( 
charged thereon ‘ 


>  & ‘ 780 
3: 27 066 
7,722 
65,137 
13,800) . 
119,517 
38,978 
58,276) . 


His Majesty’s Civil List 
Pensions by Act of Parliament ‘ie 2 Oe & © 2 & BS 4 . «© @ oes 
Salaries and Allowances by ditto a a a ee a srr | 
Ditto in Courts of Justice we wk ee ee ewe Se RR ee Ow 
Mint in England ; o- £2 ss « o @ a 
1 
{ 
| 
} 
| 











Land Taxes unredeemed Som SD a ee & & D 
6d. and 1s. Duty on Pensions and 'Salazies oe ao ae 
Hackney Coaches . 

Hawkers and Pedlars . 

\ Sundry Small Receipts 





Russian Loan made in Holland d per A Act 55 Géo. 3. cap. 115. 
Irish Life Annuities . 
Miscellaneous Services 














46,442,573] 1 





Interest upon Exchequer Bills issued per Act 57 Geo. III. cap. 48, to make good the 
Deficiency of the Consolidated Fund in the Year ended 10th October, 1820, and which 
were paid off previously to Sth January, 1821. oe ee sof ee 


¢Imprest and other Monies repaid 
Arrears of Duties on Property remaining unappropriate din the E zchequer, r, are pursuant i | 
to Act 27 Geo. III. Cap. 13, Sec. 52, to be carried to the Consolidated Fond . 





107 ,332)17 





s. dJ a oe ——_|-!-— 
iti 37 450) 15 3,519,905 18) f 
Ananities§ 23,383 11 5| 14,687,450) 1: | 46,519,905 1 - 


(Per Act 29 Geo. TII. for Payment of Life 
in Tontine A®% 1789 ; 

- 54 Geo. IIL, c. 160. being part of an Annuity ? 
granted to his Royal Highness . the Prince of Wales § | 
; Remainder of 39, 3221. 19s. set apart at 5th April, | 
1820, out of Gomsolidated Excise, pursuant to Act | 

27 Geo. LII. cap. 13. as Hereditary Revenues of the 204 16 
Crown for the Civil List, ond returned per Act | a 8. l d. 
1 Geo. IV. cap. 1. ' Total Receipt upon the Consolidated Fund* ° 44,687,450)15) 13) 
ot apeat ag abo en of the Pox Ofice Duties, for H 28,812 7 10 am mo ae snr diewt ¢ ee Oe 7,000 tT 
the like vice, but not issued, return t ditto cise S$ conftinae per ed. B.C. ——_—s — ss . eS 7 
In part repayment of eonee. 19s. set ap &e. 9 om * mp ono and ante raat —— 
asabove .. . " uties of 4h perCent. . . . . 
‘$ |First Fruits of the Clergy 
|Tenths of the Clergy > 
aa |Payments reserved for the Collection of sundry Duties 
| “3] |Ditto carried to the Civil List of his late Majesty 
|South Sea Duty, per Act 55 Geo. 3. cap. 57. 
! 





{Total Amount of all Monies paid inte the Exchequer of Great Britain between 5th January 1820 and 
5th January 1821, distinguishing the Proportion thereof specially appropriated, from that which is 
applicable to the Public Service. 


5,500 


A. 





j 


Applicable to the 
Pubife Service 


Specially 
Avpropriated | 


' 


Other Payments. 





x 8. 

| 
Brought from o a ES 
Montes im the 


\ Exchequer . 








28,074 3 6 





18,636) 14) 
2,895 
9,723 
8,489) ¢ 

43,377 
5,706) . 








neh i 

44, 783426) 14 
56 & 57 Geo. mi cap. 98. & 48. being the Amount issued out of 20, 
Consolidated Fund in Ireland in the Year ended 10th October, 1820, z' 


1,337,151| 7 
lL for Current Pablic Services of 1818, 1819, and 1820 


| \V oluntary C ‘ontributions pro Anno 1817. 
} [Contributions to Lotteries pro Anno 1819. 
* | Ditto 1820 .. 
? : 46,120,538) 2) i104) [Ditto, to Anhuties j per ‘Act59 Geo. 3, for raising 12, 000 ,0001. pro Ao 1819 
Deficiency 429, — 74 | Ditto. per Act 1 Geo. 4, cap. 17, for 5,000,000/. pro A° 1820 
[Ditto ‘ per Act 59Geo. 3, cap. 42, for raising 12,000,001. 2 
pro A° 1819,from the Commissioners for reducing the National Debt § 
\Ditto per Act 1 Geo. 4. cap. 22, for ditto pro A°. 1820 from ditto. . 
| r Payments by the Chief Cashier of the Bank of England, pursuant to 
‘| 
‘| 
J 
| 





131,598] . 
38,0001. 
942,544) 16 
3,950,000) . 
6,009,000) . 
6,400,000! . 


588,483) i! 5 | 
7000) «+. | 


46,549,905 18) 5 








EXCISE DUTIES, continued per Act 56 Geo. ITI. es ay. 
British Spirits Amo 1803 ° 

Foreign Ditto . . . - - - i « 

Sweets Ditto. . «© « © © @ « -- 

Tea 
Tobacco 
Brandy 


Act 56 Geo. 8, cap. 97, being the Surplus of 100,000/. therein on 
, Account of unclaimed Dividends, Lottery Prizes,,&c. and which, 
Pa Hert] |. 9 per Act 1 Geo. 4, cap. 111, was applicable to the Supplies of 1820; 168,305 
58 but there having been at sundry times a deficiency of 100,000. a 

601) . .* abovementioned, the same has been, pursuant to the first recited 

1,565,709) . 3 Act, repaid to the Bank, and therefore was not available to the 

Public Service : 

|Payments by ditto on Account of Exchequer Bills “insued per Acts ? | 
57 Geo. 3. cap. 34 & 124, for carrying on Public Works and for . o dele 159,000) . 

- the Employment of the Poor . . 3 | 

: Interest on Laud Tax Redeemed by Pay ments in “Money — 

Set apart out of the Revenues from the Excise and Post Offices, pur- 
suant to Certificates per Act 27 Geo. 3. cap. 13. as the estimated 
Hereditary Revenues of the Crown, from 29th January, 1820, (the 
Day of the Decease of his late Majesty) to the 5th a following, 
per Act 1 Geo. 4. cap. 1. oe 





1806 . 
1807 


49| .| 3 
135,911) .| . 
2,518,223} . 
DUTIES ———| 
Annually granted to provide 3,000,0001. for the Public Service. 
Sugar ‘ - ame ‘ 
Malt Annual and Additional 


Tobacco . 


447 
2,915, s71}i2}iny 





128, staid 





ea 


3 
3,043,590) 12) 3 





| 
| 14) prep ee Fn 
45,620,206) 9) 13 








45,620,206 
* The several Sums of 95,9751. 19s. 1d. and 1,337,1511. 7s. 8d. being '——————_ 
carried to the Consolidated Fund out of Monies in the Exchequer, do 
not constituge a part of the actual Receipt upon that Fund in n the 
Year ended 3th os anuary, 1921. 





68,919,135] 5! 03 


t 


TOTAL 











CONSOLIDATED FUND. 
ABSTRACT. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND. 
£. ae 
ABSTRACT. 


-| 46,120,578 
429,327 


Great Britain {Great Britain 16,549,905 


Deficiency 





46,549,905 Lreland 
Rees: © } + Surplus 
3,605 446 


2,356,200) : 
1,249,245 


3,605,446 


Treland 


UNITED KINGDOM. 
~ oes eS +| 46,549,905 


UNITED KINGDOM. 
Great Britain 5: ter SP ee REE ve 
Ireland 


+| 46,120,578 











i 
3,605,446) 2 
49,726,024) 4 











Great Britain S <e jacpels &. 
Ireland € 


Surplus 








48,996,106 


2,356,200 


$19,915 





49,726,024 

















+ By Virtue of an Act 56 Geo. 3, cap. 98, the above Surplus of 1,249,2451. 16s. 83d. has been applied in Ireland for Current Public Services of the Years 1818, 1819, and 1820; and in pursuance of the said Act, a like Sum 
is directed to be carried from the Supplies ‘of 1818, 1819, and 1820, to the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain : of which, pursuant to Act 57 Geo. $. cap. 48. 959,546i. 5s. lid. has been so carried in the Year ended 5th 
January, 1821 ; and the remainder 289,6971. 10s. 94d. will be applied at 5th April, 1821. 





Audior’s Department Exchequer, 25th March, 1821. 








AN ACCOUNT of the PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT of the Unrrep Kinepom, Payable in Great Britain, as it stood on the 5th January, 1820 ; distinguishing the Total of Public Debt as originally Funded ; Debt Redeemed and standing in the Names of the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt ; Debt transferred for Life Annuities ; Debt cancelled by Redemption of Land-Tax ; Debt cancelled and the Funds thereof charged with Loans for the Years 1813, 1814, and 1815 ; Debt Unredeemed 
and due to the Public Creditor ; Interest on Debt standing in the Names of the Commissioners ; Life Annuities payable by the Commissioners ; and Interest on Debt Unredeemed ; Sums applicable to the Redemption of Debt ; Total Charge of Debt. 


To which is added, an pranietie of Loans to the Emperor of Germany and Prince Regent of Portugal, payable in Great Britain. 


And the Amount payable in Ireland. 





1 


9 


~ 


| 3 


4 


5 


6 7 


8 


9 


10 


11 





PAYABLE 
in 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Life Annuities payable at the eoneqen 
# Bank of England .. . : 
South Sea Company. ° 
Chief Cashier of ditto A°. 1751 
31. per Cent. Consolidated Annuities 
31. per Cent. Reduced Annuities. 
31. 10s. per Cent. Annuities 
4l. per Cent. Consolidated Annuities 
51. per Cent. Consolidated Annuities . 
51. per Cent. Annuities A°. 1797 & 1802 
* 51. perC'.Ann’.formerly paid in Ireland 
31. per Cent. Annuities A°. 1726. 
Long Cons! Bank Ann* to expire A°. 1860 
Annuities for 10 Years, expired A°. 1797 
For Redemption by Act 26 Geo. III. 
Ditto ditto 42 Geo. Ill. 
Ditto by various Acts from 1st Feb. 
1793, to 5th Jan.1820 . . } 
Ditto 43,000,000/. in Exchequer 
Bills, by Act 59 Geo. III. cap. } 
Charges of Management of Unr‘. Debt 


Total of 
Public Debt 
as originally 


Funded. 


standing in the 


missioners for the 
Reduction of the 
National Debt. 





Debt Redeemed and 


Names of the Com- 


red to the 


for Life An- 


Debt transfer- 
Commissioners 


nuities payable 
at the Bank. 


Debt Cancelled 
by Redemption 
of Land-Tax. 


Debt Cancelled and 
the Funds thereof 
charged with new 
Loans, as per Acts 
53 & 54 Geo. III, 
cap. 95 & 3. 


Interest on 
Debt. standing 
in the Names 

of the 
Commissioners, 
as per Col. 2. & 3. 


Debt 
Unredeemed 
and due to the 


Public Creditor. 








£. 

14,686,800 
24,065,084 
1,919,600 
509,207,744 
378,131,452 
22,845,896 
82,732,119 
135,042,057 
1,021,968 
1,717,876 
1,000,000 


&. s.| d. 


7,748,100 
167 ,000 
42,321,920 
70,810,497 
3,750,800 
21,261 
23,334 
6,462 


299 


£. 8. 


3,366,836 
1,814,615 
26,176 
69,759 


d. 


£. 


. 


14,322,993 
11,313,324 


£. 


3,994,000 
953,000 
79,414,392 
159,439,066 


7,796,400 
142,000 


180,296 





1,172,370,599 


3]124,849,675 


5,277,386 


25,636,317 


5} 251,919,154 


8. 


d, 


Life Annuities 


payable on Col. 3. 


and other An- 
nuities forming 
part of Debt 
Unredeemed. 


Interest 
on Debt 
Unredeemed 


as per Col. 6. 


Sums 


applicable to the 


Redemption 
of Debt. 


Total Charge 
of Debt. 





z.. -| de £. s.| d. 


14,686,800 
12,322,984 
799,600 
369,781,601 
134,753,949 
19,095,096 
74,888,281] 1: 
134,806,964 
1,015,506] : 
1,537,580 . 2S 
999,700|19 sii 


232,443 
5,010 
1,370,662 
2,178,753 

131,278 
1,897 
4,654 
323 











' § 351,275 


8. 


£. 
29,849) 14 


1,351,093 


£. 


410,604 
369,689 
23,988 
11,093,445 
4,042,615 
668,328 
2,995,531 
6,740,348 
50,775 
76,879 
29,991 


£. 
106,752 


232,443 
5,010 
1,370,662 
2,178,753) 7 
131,278 
1,897 
4,654 

323 

8 
8,342 
25,000 
1,000,000 
200,900 


10,856,513 


430,000 


€. 
136,602) 7 
440,604 
602,132 
28,998 
12,464,110 
6,221,371 
799,606) 7 
2,997 ,428]1: 
6,745,002 
51,098 
76,879 
30,000 
1,359,435 
25,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


10,856,513 


430,000 
274,206) 1: 

















764,688,065| 5| 83] 3,925,031 6 an 








1,380,943) : 








26,532,201 








LOANS TO THE EMPEROR 
OF GERMANY. 
31. per Cent. Annuities » Ae. 1795 
Ditto . o « 1797 
Annuities for 25 Years, 1795, which 2 
ceased Ist May, 1819 . . .§ 
1l. per Ct. on Stock created 1797. 
Charges of apes smnerl me 


3,833,333 
3,669,300 





LOANS TO THE HE PRINCE REGENT 
OF PORTUGAL. 


7,502,633 








2,320,829 














31. per Cent. Reduced Annuities 
Towards the Redemption 
ij Charges of Management . . 


895,522 


895,522 








Deduct Life Annuities payable as per Col. 8. 


e es @_¢ 


Total applicable to the Redemption of the Debt of Great Britain 


3,833,333] 6| 8 


1,348,470)17 69,624 


115,000 
40,454) 5 


| § 351,275 


*| 16,200,364 


16,551,640 





69,624 


36,693 





44,738,991 


115,000 
110,079 


36,693 
1,761 








5,181,804 69,624 


155,454 





106,317 











288,375. 15,214 


8,651 


18,214 
30,000 





263,533 


26,865 
30,000 
98 





607,147 











Great Britain . . 
German cee nore 
Portu 

Total Amount of Funded Debt sf 


-|1,172,370,599 


7,502,633 
895,522 





124,849,675 
2,320,829 
607,147 








25,636,317 


251,9 


919,154 








288,375 18,214 


8,651 











3,925,031 
69,624 
18,214 


5,181,804 


7 

764,688,065) 5 
3 

288,375) 7 


1,380,943) é 


26,532,201 
155,454 
8,651 





the United Kingdom payable in 
Great Britain 3 


1,180,768,754 





$/127,777,651 





5,277,386 





25,636,317 


3} 251,919,154 








770,158,244 4,012,870 


1,380,943} £ 


26,696,306 





PAYABLE IN IRELAND. 
$1. 10s. per Cent. Debentures and Stock 
4l. per Cent.ditto . . . 

5l. per Cent. ditto 
Charges of Management estimated 
Life Annuities estimated . - 
Annual Grant, 37 Geo. III. 
Annuities expired . . 
4 By various Loans and Treasury Bills 
Total Amount of Funded Debt of ) 


21,224,501 
1,061,630 
12,754,346 





6,183,919 
163,338 








2,060,228 
271,846 
1,538,909 











12,980,353|19| “ 
626,446] 3 
11,215,436/18 


216,437 
6,533 


43,908 


454,312) 7 
25,057 


560,771/16 


48,214 





56,963 





16,354,897 


16,200,364 
106,317 
48,214 


216,437 
6,533 


62,445 
66,616 
280,480 





the United a ian ms 
Ireland . .. . o 


Total Amount of Funded Debt of } 
the United Kingdom potaa as ya 


35,040,478 








6,347 ,257 


3,870,983 


24,822,237 222,970 


1,040,142 


632,512 











1,215,869,233 




















134,124,909 








5,277,386 








25,636,317 








19 








255,790,138 





23 























794,980,481/17 4,235,841 











1,424,852 





27,736,448 











16,987 ,409} 17 








45,059,489 


1,717,578 





44,738,991 
263 533 
56,963 


670,749 
31,591 
560,771 
1,015) § 
43,908 
62,445 
66,616 
280,480 


46,777 ,067 











The following Sums, being transferred in the Year ended 5th January, 
1820, from Great Britain to Ireland, are deducted from the funded Debt 
of Great Britain and added to the funded Debt of Ireland, viz.— 

31. per Cent. Consols 
31. 10s. per Cent. Annuities 2,510,677: 8: 4 


51. per Cent. ditto 


59,023 : 


375: 0: 0 


ee 


The following Sums, being transferred in the Year ended 5th January, 
1820, to Ireland from Great Britain, are an addition to the funded 
Debt of Ireland, and deducted from the funded Debt of Great 


Britain, viz.— 


31. 10s. per Cent. Annuities 2,510,995 : 3: 
51. per Cent. Annuities 


59,023: 6: 


53 
ll 


By an Account transmitted from the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, in 
the Amount of Stock standing in their Names, Col. 
2 and Col. 10, are included the following Capitals 
and Long Annuities, the Dividends upon which have 
remained unclaimed for 10 Years and upwards ; 


See Act 56 Geo. III, cap. 60. 


31. per Cent. Consols. 
Ditto Reduced. 
Ditto A°.1726 . 

4l. per Cent. Consols . . . 

5l. per Cent. Ditto . . . 
Ditto A°. 1797 & 1802 

Imperial Annuities. + . . 


« 139,905 : 


47,703 : 
299 : 
21,261 : 
19,834 : 
6,462 : 
350 : 


Amount of Unfunded Debt in Exchequer Bills outstanding on the 5th day of January, 1820, 36,303,2001. 


Also the following Long Annuities, viz. 

583: 8: 4 per Annum, 

And also the following Capital which has been 
purchased with unclaimed Dividends, viz. 


Of Great Britain 


3l. per Cent. Reduced . . 


394,000: 0: 0 


And all which Capital Sums are subject to 


the Claims of the Parties entitled thereto. 





Vol, XVIII. 


No. XXXVI, 


Auditor's Department Exchequer, 25th March, 1820. 








An ACCOUNT of the INCOME of, and CHARGE upon the CONSOLIDATED FUND, in the Year ended the 5th Day of January, 1820, showing likewise the: PRODUCE of the EXCISE DUTIES, continued per Act 
56 Geo. III. cap. 17, and Duties annually granted for the Public Service, together with the Total Amount of ALL MONIES paid into His Majesty’s Receipt of Exchequer, between the 5th Day of January, 1819, and 5th Day of 
January, 1820, distinguishing the proportion thereof specially appropriated, from that which is applicable to the Public Service ; containing also an ABSTRACT of the INCOME and CHARGE of the CONSOLIDATED FUND 
arising in the Exchequers of Great Britain and Ireland, in the Year ended the 5th Day of January, 1820. 





CONSOLIDATED FUND. 





INCOME. 


GREAT BRITAIN. £. 8 
4,191,116 4 
10,556 15 
216,286 1 
28,386 7 
33,219 10 
437,770 16 
63,690 11 1 
- 17,255,892 
627,200 
330,856 
98,472 


a 


o- 


Consolidated " ° 
Ditto from the Isle of Man 
Permanent A®°. 1813 
( Customs Quarantine Duty. 
| seme Canal and Dock Duty 
Temporary or War Duty A°. 1809 
Ditto Annis 1810 and 1811 
Consolidated * 
§ British Spirits Ae. "1806. -y 
Ditto 18iL 
Foreign Spirits ditto 
Stamps . . Consolidated Anno 1815 . 
Post Office Duties Consolidated Anno 1803 
Assessed Taxes ditto 1808 
Ditto Arrears of Duties repealed 
Surplus of Duty annually granted upon Sugar . 
Malt, fuanal & “Additional 
Tobacco ° a 


——Land-Tax on Offices, and Per nsions, 


OQ =) NS =) ee 


Rie BS ie 


Excise 





Yearly Revenue. 








charged thereon 
Land Taxes unredeemed . e o 6 & 
6d. and Is. Duty on Pensions and Selasies 
Hackney ee i 
Hawkers and Pedlars 
(Sundry Small Receipts 


(Imprest and other Monies repaid 


A®°. 1813, remaining unappropriated in the Exchequer, are pursuant to Act 27 
Geo. ILL. cap. 13, sec. 52, to be carried to the Consolidated Fund . 


Money on Account of Commissioners of Exchequer Bills, per Act 8771 3 8 
85 Geo. Ill. . end 
29 Geo. III. cap. ‘61. for Payment of Life ‘Annuities ? 

in Tontine A°.1789 gt of 

42 Geo. Ill. cap. , being the Amount senceved on 
the Funds for Annuities on Lives granted Annis 
1745, 1746, 1757, 1778 and 1779, for payment of 
the Annuities on those Lives which have expired 

Brought from since 5th January, 1802 : 

Monies in the¢ 54 Geo. ILL. c. 160. being part of an Annuity granted 2 92000 0 0 

Exchequer ” to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales . .§ ; 

LActs .. 


Other. Payments. 
~ a 


42,237 





Consolidated Fund in Ireland in the Year ended 10th oueeae: 
1819, for Current Public Services of 1818 and 1819 





' & 57 Geo. IIL. cap. 98. & 48. being the Amount issued out of the 


Deficiency 


> Alter satisfying 
7 3,000,000. ? 


Annually § 


41,244,420 


Arrears of Duties on Prope *rties— Malt Ae, 1803, ‘cap. 81—and Temporary or Wa ar Duty ? 


4,981,026 


18,312,420 


6,180,529 
1,475,000 
6,173,335 
894 
1,340,392 
1,227,934 
227,965 
41,099 
1,193,229 
25,609 
21,031 
25,060 
18,892] ¢ 


218,223 


166,003 





8. “a. 


23,403 8 4} 


41,725,059 


41,628,647 


96,411 


1,977,287) 7 


e 4 





43,702,346\1. 
9,378,117 


46,080,464 


CHARGE. 


GREAT BRITAIN. £. 
Life Annuities at the Exchequer ‘ 112,315 
Annuities at $l. per Cent. to the Bank of England 446,502 
Dividends payable at ditto to the Public Creditors _.| 27,479,976 
Ditto . . . . atthe South Sea House to ditto 397,177 
Charges of Management at ditto on Capitals of which aan 
the Dividends are payable at ditto . . . . ' 12,152 
Ditto at the Bank on ditto. °° 252,552 
Sinking Fund per Act 26 Geo. 3. cap. 13. 1,000,000 
| Annuities for Terms of Years e xpired per ditto 79,880 
of the : Sinking Fund per Act 42 Geo. 3. cap. 71... 200,000 
National | Ditto on various Loans since 1792 . . . «| 10,617,709 
| Dividends ‘ae at the Bank on Stock redeemed 3,166,369 
233,953 


Interest, &c. 
on the 
National 
Debt 


Towards 
Redemption 


Debt Ditto . + . South Sea House on ditto 

His Majesty’s Civil List . . . . . ° 8 
Pensions by Act of Parliament . o « 
Salaries and Allowances by ditto 
Ditto in Courts of Justice . 
Mint in England and Scotland . 
Russian Loan made in Holland per Act 55 Geo. 3. cap. 115. ° 
Commissioners for the purchase of an Estate for the Duke of 2 

Wellington, per Act 54 Geo. IIT. hoe | | rr 
Miscellaneous Services . .« oe et oe fd 











) 
| 
28,700,670 





58,623/16 
63,156) 16 


15, 
126,374 


210, 


80,602) 15 3} 


472,233 ‘ 2 


43 
6 


31 5 





Interest upon Exchequer Bills issued per Act 57 Geo. III. cap. 48, to make good the 
Deficiency of the Consolidated Fund in the Year ended 10th October, 1819, and which 
were paid off previously to 5th January, 1820. . . «se « * 





: 


46,007,575} 10) 


72,889) 








46,080,464/14 














EXCISE DUTIES, continued per Act 56 Geo. IIL. hase 17. 
British Spirits . . . .- Ameo 1008 . .« 3 8 : 
Ditto Sched. B. ae ee ee ee 
Foreign Spirits 1803 . : 
Sweets e ‘ ‘ 
Tea Ceoeansnss ss 
Tobacco 1806 
Brandy 1807 


DUTIES 
Annually granted to provide 3,000,0001. for the Public Service. 
Sugar . os 6 ® © * 
Malt Annual and Additional - 
Tobacco, Annis 1806, and 1819 


406,219 


753,562 
1,917 
1,486,824 
284,839 
182,188 


3,015,549) 16 


3,023,624] 10 
276,767| 1 
123,744 
3,424,135 











Total Amount of all Monies paid into the Exchequer of Great Britain between 5th January, 1819, and 
5th January, 1820, distinguishing the Proportion thereof specially appropriated, from that which is 





applicable to the Public Service. 
Specially 
Appropriated. 


Applicable to 


Public Service. 


the 





t. 8. 

Total Receipt upon the Consolidated Fund* . . . . . . . «| 41,628,647/10 

Canal and Dock Duty ‘ P 12,000 

Excise Duties lately part of WarTaxe -scontinued per Act 56Geo. 3, c. 17 ° 

Duties on Sugar annually — - . be 

Duties of 4} per Cent. . 

First Fruits of the Clergy 

Tenths of the Clergy ° 

Payments reserved for the Collection of sundry Duties s 

Ditto to the Civil List ° 

South Sea Duty, per Act 55 Geo. 3. cap. 57. 

Voluntary Contributions, pro Anno 1817 

Contributions to Lotteries Anno 1818 . . 

Ditto . 1819 .. . ° 

Ditto, to Annuities per Act 58 Geo. 3, cap. 23, pro aie: 1818. ° 

Ditto r ditto, towards discharging Exchequer Bills 

Ditto, per Act 59 Geo. 3, cap. 42, for raising 12,000,0001. pro A°. 1819 

Ditto ditto cap. 71, for raising a Loan of 12,000,000/. ) 
from the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt § 

Payments by the Chief Cashier of the Bank of England, being a Sur- 
plus of 100,000/. therein on Account of unclaimed Dividends, 
Lottery Prizes, &c. and which, pursuant to Act 56 Geo. 3, cap. 97, 
was applicable towards the Supplies of 1816; but there having 
been at sundry times a deficiency of 100,0001. abovementioned, 
the same has been, pursuant to the said Act, repaid to the Bank, 
and therefore could not be applied to the Public Service . 

Repayment on Account of Contingent — in the Offices of 2 
the Secretaries of State, Anno 1819 . 2 a 

Ditto on Account of Exchequer Bills issued, per Acts 57 Geo. 3. 
cap. 34 & 124, for — on Public Works and the —— 3 
ment of the Poor 

Land Tax Redeemed by Pay ments in Money and Stock . . 

Exchequer Bills deposited by the Auditor of the Exchequer in the 
respective Offices of the Four Tellers of the Receipt of <p 
pursuant to Act 59 Geo. 3. Regis, cap. 19, in lieu of the like Sum 
applied for the Public Service out of the aster Produce of the 
Consolidated Fund . . , 


21,270 
3,755 
9,860 
3,514 

10,064 

10,187 


507,360 
78,915 


145,805 


2,637,000 


. -_ © @#© «@ s ¢ 6 6 


£. 


3,424,135 


57,870 
116,640 
96,084 
246,319 
1,589,471 

q 10,919,795 


6,000,000) 


3,015,549|161 3} 


8.| d. 


11/103 














 5,569,7951. 11s. was received by Exchequer Bills, pursuant to the SAI 





said Act 59 Geo. 3. cap. 42. 
* The Sum of 2,073,699. 3s. 5d. being carried to the Consolidated 
Fund out of Monies in the Exchequer, does not constitute a partof the 
actual Receipt upon that Fund in the Year ended 5th January, 1820. 


TOTAL . 





25,565,740 





45,097,392 


70,663, 





CONSOLIDATED FUND. 
ABSTRACT. 


Great Britam . . 
Ireland : 


Deficiency . . 


-| 43,702,34 


£. 
2,378,117 





46,080,464 





4,251,903 





+} 41,725,059 





7 
4,251,903) 7 


45 ,976,962)14 
2,497 833/11 











48,474,796) 5 





CONSOLIDATED FUND. 
ABSTRACT. 
Great Britain con & & & e 


UNITED KINGDOM. 
ee 2 4 tt hkl tk eh er Se HS 
Ireland es * 8 eS, ® ears 








2,394,331 
1,857,571 





4,251,903 





46,080,464 
2,394,331 


°j 








48,474,796 





9% 








remainder 377 ,6082. 1s. 83d. will be applied at 5th April, 1820. 





§ By Virtue of an Act 56 Geo. 3, cap. 98, the above Surplus of 1,857,5711. 15s. 114d. has‘been applied i 
to be carried from the Supplies of 1818 and 1819 to the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain : of which, pursuant to Act 57 Geo. 3, cap. 


in Ireland for Current Public Services of the Years 1818 and 1819 ; and in pursuance of the said Act, a like Sum is directed 
48, 1,479 eon. 14s. $d. has been so carried in the Year ended 5th January, 1820 ; and the 








Auditor's Department Exchequer, 25th March, 1820. 





An ACCOUNT of the PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT of the Unitep Kincpom, Payable in Great Britain, as it stood on the Sth Januarg, 1821 ; 


in the Names of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt; Debt transferred for Life 


Years 1813, 1814, and 1815 ; 


applicable to the Redemption of 


Debt Unredeemed and dye to the Public Creditor; Interest on Debt standing in the Names of the Cammissioners ; 
Total Charge of Debt. 


Debt ; 


Annuities ; 


distinguishing the Total of Public Debt as originally Funded ; 
Debt cancelléd by Redemption of Land-Tax ; 


Debt Redeemed and standing 


Debt cancelled and the Funds thereof charged with Loans for the 


Life Annuities payable by the Commissioners ; 
To which is added, an Account of Loans to the Emperor of Germany and Prince Regent of Portugal, payable in Great Britain. 


And the Amount payable in Ireland. 


and Interest on Debt Unredeemed ; Sums 





1 


2 


3 


4 


in 


vo 


6 


7 


8 


10 


1} 





PAYABLE 
in 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Life Annuities payable at the pe 
Bank of England .. . . 
South Sea Company 
ChiefCashier of diito A°, 1751 . 
3i. per Cent. Consolidated Annuities 
$1..per Cent. Reduced Annuities 
3l. 10s. per Cent. Annuities 3 
4l. per Cent. Consolidated Annuities 

| $1. per Cent. Consolidated Annuities 
51. per Cent. Annuities A°. 1797 & 1802 

*5l. per Ct Ann® formerly paid in Ireland 





Total of 
Public Debt 
as originally 

Funded. 


standing in the 


missioners for the 
Reduction of the 
National Debt. 


Debt Redeemed and! Debt transfer- 


red to the 


Names of the Com- | Commissioners 


for Life An- 
inuities payable 
at the Bank. 


Debt Cancelled 
by Redemption 
of Land-Tax. 


the Funds thereof 
charged with new 
Loans, as per Acts 
63 & 54 Geo. 3, 
cap. 95 & 3. 


Debt Cancelled and 


Debt 
Unredeemed 
and dine to the 
Publi¢ Creditor. 


Interest on 
Debt standing 
in the Names 

of the 
Commissioners, 
as per Col. 2 & 3. 


Life Annuities 
and other An- 
nuities forming 
part of Debt 
Unredeemed. 


payable on Col. 3. 





Interest 
on Debt 
Unredeemed 


as per Col. 6. 


Sums 
applicable to the 
Redemption 
of Debt. 





£. 


14,686,890 
24,065,084 
1,919, 600 
516,379,744 
395,131,452 
22,635,246 
82,732,119 
141,972,057 
1,021,968} 12 
1,643,510) : 


3 8. 


8,038,100 
175,000 
24,370,856 7 
62,729,000 3 
4,334,500 
24,295 
28;882 
6,000 


d. | 


5 | 
4| 
1 


x. 8. 


3,682,183 
/2,019,847 
41,706 
90,646 


} 
| 
i 


d. 


14,379, 180/10 
11,347,020) 3 


£. 8. 


3,994,000 
953,900 
104,171,698 
182,612,771 


7,796,400 
142,000 


£. 


14,686,806 
12,032,984 
788,600 
369,7735)826 
136,422,812 
18,300,746] : 
74,869,717 
141,710,528 
1,015,963) 2 


£. s.| d. 


241,143 
5,340 
841,591 
1,942,465 
151,707 
2,640 
5,971 
300 


? 
§ 


> 


ry 8. 
28,648 


{2 


§ 383,000 


£. 


440,604) | 
360,989) 10) 
23,658) | 
11,093 ,274/15) 7 
4,092,684) 7) 9 
640,526: 2| 4 
2,994,755) 13/11 
7,085,526) S|10 


9 


50,798) ¢) 1 


£. 
106,861 


241,143 
5,346 
841,59) 
1,942,465 
151,707 
2,640 


5,976 


Total Charge 
of Debt. 





£. 8. 
135,510 
440,604 
602,132 
28,99 
11,934,865 
6,035,149 
792,233 
2,997 ,128 
7,091,502 
51,095 


= 


Noch Or 


300 
1,463,213) 12 ° 
999,700 


73,160 
30,000 
1,359,435 
25,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


11,218,512 


73,160) 13 
6 eile 29,991) 
1,350,365|1% cs | 

| 


ae 180,296) ‘ 7 
#31. per Cent. Annuities A°. 1726 1,000,000 299 = te - 


. § 
if Long Cons‘ Bank Ann‘ toexpireA°.1860} . - - . - 4 | 


8 

9,070) & 
25,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


11,218,512 


@ 





if Annuities for 10 Years, expired A°. 1797 
4 For Redemption by Act 26 Geo. ITI. 
if ©6Ditto . ditto . 42 Geo. III. 
i © Ditto by various Acts from Ist Feb. 
1793, to 5th Jan. 1821. 
Ditto 41,000,000/. in Exchequer?) = ' ; oe eiiseia 410,000 
| Bills, by Act 1 Geo. IV.cap. 111 § ; : ante ke ae, ce | - , pee a 
| Charges of Management of Unr‘, Debt eae } at se a a 277,123 




















oo — <_ 


4 | 772,066,898)17' 2 3,198, 172112) 5 1,379,014 26,886, 002] 1 15 
-|-—}Deduct Late Aun. per 46 Geo. Pil. G 14z, Ac. chargeatte on the Sinking Pung 


Is 


5 


16, 160,616 
2 283,000! 





























1,203,187 ,582 99,709,935 25,726,200 

















11/ 299,850,165 44,702,756 














15,777,010 | 6 
335|10| 335|10 


951/16) 5 44,703,092 


To be further issued to the Cé@mmissioners’ 


Arrears of Exchequer unclaimed 

LOANS TO THE EMPEROR Life Annuities oe. @ Os Se Ew lane Sd ee ens 

OF GERMANY. 15 ES 

81. per Cent. Annuities A°. 1795 3,833,333 ein. a mS 3,833,833) €| 8 115,000 TE 115,000 

eae - 1797 3,669,300 1,189,362) 17 ‘ 35,695]17 74,383) 2) 3 110,079 

Annuities for 25 Years, 1795, which Py: eh. ws ae % St ee 

Bony Ist May,1819 . . a 7 oo : 4 . 3 > * . 

1. per Ct. on Stock created Ae 1797 B see . ne < ina: » s 36,693 36,693 

Chevges of Management .. . | eo ae ee 1,707 


LOANS TO THE PRINCE REGENT 263,479 
OF PORTUGAL. eT 
SI. pet Cent. Reduced Annuities . . 26,865 
Towards the Redemption . . . . J 80,000 
Chargesof Management . . . . 4} + 73 


3| 8 


777, 


2,479,437) 











7,502,633 2,479,437 : 74,383 111,076 


20,338 


. . 








we | ro | 


20,338 


7 
30,000) 


677,939 217,583 

















—- 


20,388 





$95,522 56,939 


677,939] 217,583 6,527 
26,886,002 
150,695 


6,527 





50,336 














99,709,935 299,850,165 1,379,014] : 
2,479,437 ante ee: . hs ‘oa 
677,939 sg ae oS 


102,867,311 


|1,203,187,582 
7,502,638 
895,522 


Great Britain . . . . 
Germany . 4... 
Portugal . . 

Total Amount of Funded Debt of 
the United Kingdom payable in 
Great Britain ‘ 

PAYABLE IN IRELAND. 
$1. 10s. per Cent. Debentures and Stock 

Al. per Cent. ditto ee eae 

51. per Cent. ditto ° . 

Charges of Management estimated . . 

Life Annuities estimated . . . : 

Annual Grant, 37 Geo. III. 

Annuities expired . . 

By various Loans and Treasury Bills. 

Total Amount of Funded Debt of 
the United Kingdom payable in 
ee . Ss oo. «a 


Total Amount of Funded Debt of 
the United Kingdom ... 


25,726,200 772,066,898 
5,023,196 


217,583 


| & 1 ero! ew | 


44,703, 092 q 
863 ,479)17 
56,939) 12 


45,023,511 


3,191,172 
74,383 
20,338| 


15,777,951 
111,076 
50,335) : 














_—~- 


3,285,893 


1,379,014 


27,043,225 


wb >, 939, 366) 2 





i 1,211,585,738 5,834,382 25,726,200 299,850,165 777,307 ,678 











21,436,865 }18 
1,061,636/15 
12,828,712 


7,035,255 
163,338 


2,060,228 
271,846 
1,538,909 


12,341,382 
626,446 
11,289,803 


246,233 
6,533 


431,945 
25,057 
564,490) : 


678,182 
$1,591 


246, ene 
ie 664,490 
| 


6,533) 1 


ero 


553 
43,724 
62,445 
66,616 

275,480 


= 
ae 


‘al 
66,616) 
275,480) 8 











43,724 1,021,496 657 ,309) 10 


35,327,206 7,198,593 ' 19723,084 


——- -——-}- 


252,167 


3,870,983] 1: 24,257,632 





| wl oan 

















il 


15. 






































1,246,912, 947 110,065,905 5,834,382 25,726,200/13/11) 303,721,149} 801,565,310]12 3,538,06] 1,422,738 28,064,721 16,596,675|12 46/746,595)15 




































































In the Year ended 5th January, 1821, the following Sums, being 
transferred from Great Britain to Ireland, are deducted from the 
funded Debt of Great Britain and added to the funded Debt of 
Treland, viz. :— 

31. per Cent. Consols * 
31. 10s. per Cent. Annuities 210,650: 0: 0 
51. per Cent. ditto . 74,366: 11: 0 

The following Sums, being transfered in the Year ended 5th 
January, 1821, to Ireland from Great Britain, are an addition to the 
funded Debt of Ireland, and deducted from the funded Debt of 
Great Britain, viz. :— 

31. 10s. per Cent. Annuities 
51. per Cent. Annuities 


By an Account transmitted from the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, in 
the Amount of Stock standing in their Names, Col. 2 
and Col. 10, are included the following Capitals and 
Long Annuities, the Dividends upon which have re- 
mained unclaimed for 10 Years and upwards ; See 
Act 56 Geo. 3, cap. 60. 


3l. per Cent. Consol: 
Ditto Reduced 
Ditto Ae, 1726 
Al. per Cent. Consols 
5l. per Cent. Ditto . . 
Ditto. . A°. 1797 & 1802 
Imperial Annuities . 


146,127: 16: | 
47,316: 17: 
200: 1: 
24,295: 14: 
25,382: 12: 
6,000: 9: 
350: 3: 


Also the following Long Annuities, viz. 
Of Great Britain 599: 5: 3 per Annuw, 
And also the following Capital which has beqn 
purchased with unclaimed Dividends, viz. 
81. per Cent. Reduced 422,600: @: )D 
And all which Capital Sums are subject to the 
Claims of the Parties entitled thereto. 


2,000: 0: 0 


212,507 : 
74,366 : 


8: 
13 Fe 


4 
0 


Amount of Unfunded Debt in Exchequer Bills outstanding on the Sth day of January, 1821, £31,190,550. N. B. The fractional parts of a Penny are not noticed in this Account. 








Auditor's Department Exchequer, 25th March, 1821. 














ON 


THE 


EXPEDIENCY AND NECESSITY 


STRIKING OFF A PART 


NATIONAL DEBT; 


WITH OBSERVATIONS 


ON ITS PRACTICABILITY, WITH THE LEAST POSSIBLE 
INJURY. 


The Distresses of the Country. 

The Expenditure and Revenue. 

Retrenchment—Taxation—Lwans. 

Proportion of the Taxes devoted to pay In- 
terest of National Debt. 

The Sacrifices made by the Landholder, 
Merchant, and Mechanic. 





vet 


The propriety of the Fundholder’s making 
a Sacrifice in turn. 

The Sacrifice proposed, rather nominal than 
real. 

Beneficial Results—in the Security of 
Funded Property, and revived Na- 
tional Prosperity. 


a 


ORIGINAL. 


LONDON :~—1i1821. 








ON THE EXPEDIENCY, 


Se. Se. 


Tuis country has been for nearly six years at peace; but 
still it labors,under the burdens imposed. by its wars. Taxa- 
tion presses heayily on it; its agriculture languishes, and its 
compare fails. It has triumphed over its neighbours by the 
power of its arms; but it sinks before them in its mercantile 
competitions. The distresses of the country are obvious and 

aipable. The remedy, perhaps, may not be quite so clear. 
Patience may be useful, but it will not remove the evil; and 
the evil, unless removed, will continue to increase. Pau- 


perism cannot in this country be owing to the deficiency of, 


the necessaries of life: the land produces much, and is capa- 
bie of producing more ; and. our Continental neighbours.are 
ready to supply us, in case of failure of our crops at home: 
there is land which wants cultivation, there are hands which 
want work. Ali this is resolvable into the simple circum- 
stance of a transition from a state of war to a state of peace. 
A state of war has certainly been productive of the evils we 
now feel; but, what is worse, a state of peace does not pro- 
mise to alleviate the burdens imposed by war. Our misfor- 
tune is, that the national expenditure exceeds its revenues 
even in peace. Where is the remedy for this evil? While 
the nation was at war, and its expenses were necessarily great, 
and its exertions extraordinary, the government could plau- 
sibly enough take up loans, whose interest could be paid in 
war, and whose principal should have been paid in peace. 
This in fact is the only, grqund, on which a loan ought to be 
taken up. Ifmy neighbour has an income which in ordinary 
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times exceeds his expenditure, but on extraordinary occa- 
sions falls short of it, I can safely lend him assistance on 
these emergencies ; but if his ordinary expenses exceed his 
income, and he persists in borrowing, he is going the high 
road to ruin, and he is dragging his neighbours with ‘him. 
This is the present condition of the national expenditure: it 
cannot hope to live on less, and it continues borrowing. 
There must be, in time, a stop to this system—gradual or 
instantaneous. But, I would ask, is there any financial dex- 
terity that can increase the public revenue? it may be diffi- 
cult, I acknowlege, to say, how far taxation may go: it has 
already advanced to a most unthought-of extent, and it may 
be carried yet farther; but it does not follow, that because 
it has already transgressed all probable or anticipated limits, 
it therefore has no bounds. When there is no room for new 
taxes, and when the nominal increase: of those already im- 
posed does not make them really more productive, that looks 
as much like a limit to taxation as any thing can: and we 
are now as near as possible to this point. It seems very 
obvious that the ordinary means of taxation will not relieve 
the nation from its difficulties, or prevent the necessity of 
having recourse to loans. Borrowing, therefore, seems the 
only resource left to meet the current expenses of the year. 
This practice cannot last for ever. Say, for example, that 
the expenditure exceeds the ordinary revenue by three mil- 
lions: this sum may for 14 successive years be borrowed ; 
the accumulating interest must be paid, and by that time the 
deficiency will be doubled ; the difficulty of raising the means 
for paying the interest of the debt will of course increase, and 
in proportion to this difficulty will be the reluctance of indi- 
viduals to advance money. And let us imagine, what may not 
be very far distant, that the ministry attempts to raise a Via 
and fails in the attempt; ‘this of course brings the affairs of the 
nation to a crisis: public credit will not only be shaken, but 
absolutely destroyed ; and only desperate measures can be 
resorted to. There must be an excessive imposition of taxes 
to meet the difficulty, or the public creditor must be com- 
pelled to give up at first a part, and then the whole of his 
claim, and at last have no remedy for the sacrifice, and no 
compensation for his loss. It is clear that a time will come, 
when the public creditor must surrender a part of his claim, 
Perhaps it may be as well to look the evil calmly and steadily 
in the face, and enquire when and how this can be best done. 
In this enquiry, it may be usefal to look at every thing tl 
may be considered a remedy for the evil of an expendituré 
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exceeding the income. The first and most natural is, Re- 
trenchment.. There is something in the sound of this word, 
unpleasing te some ears; but most salutary is the thing itself. 
Till this is in some degree honestly and effectually put is 
action, there can be no hope of bettering the revenues of the 
kingdom, or establishing the confidence of the nation. Ina 
country like this, all effectual and beneficial measures must 
spring from a mutual good understanding and co-operation of 
the people and the government; when they thwart each other, 
all goes wrong ; and if this contradiction is persisted in, the 
ruin of both must follow. Would the government have the 
confidence and co-operation of the people, it must show itself 
.reatly to. make as well as to demand sacrifices ; and it should 
rather set.the example cheerfully and readily, than be driven or 
shamed into useful measures. On the subject of retrenchment 
there. will of course be various opinions. Some would push it to 
an excess that would do more harm than good, and others would 
amake merely mean and paltry savings, oppressive to individuals, 
and not beneficial to the public: neither of these extremes 
would answer the purpose of a remedy for the evil complained 
ef: The first would destroy all ambition of public service, 
and deprive the State of the power of making use of great 
‘talents; the other would make no effectual saving, would 
create enemies,.aud gain no public confidence ; it would be 
eruelty to a few, anda mockery tothemany. But there might 
he exercised a real economy, a careful application of the pub- 
lic treasure, such as might indicate that the guardians of the 
gale had some #etion that there was or might be a 

‘it. There be some hesitation in the formation 
of new places, in the gi of pensions and ginecures to those 
who have ng claim the nation, except relationship to 
men in , 


Retrenchment, however, is not every thing. A rigid economy 
thirty years ago, carried en to the present day, would have 
done something for us; but itis pew too late to expect that 
we should derive immediate, sensible, or permanes benefit 
from it. Its pecuniary value ‘would indeed something; but 
its greatest benefit would be its influence on the public mind, 
the wholesome tone it would. give to public feeling, and the 
strength it would give to public confidence. .This then is the 
first and most palpable remedy, and is that which will give 
me and effect to others, with which is must be accompa- 








Another remedy for the evil of an expenditure exceeding 
the income, may by some be thought attainable by new taxes, 
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or an increase of those already existing. But, as has been 
hinted above, what new taxes can be imposed? There is 
scarcely an article of use or luxury which does not already 
contribute something to the necessities of the State. The 
effect of taxing what is of absolute necessity, would be ‘the 
increase of public distress ; and the taxation of what are called 
luxuries, would lead many to discontinue the use of them, 
would throw multitudes out of labor, and be of very little use 
in increasing the revenue. Who forgets the effects producéd 
by the tax on watches? Such paltry schemes merely display 
financial distress without relieving it; and to some such mea- 
sures must a country be reduced, which at this day ‘would 
attempt the increase of revenue by the imposition of new taxes. 
But what shall we say to the increasing of those taxes which are 
already in existence? There seems to be no more hope of sue- 
cess from this plan than from the above named. There would 
be little benefit, and there probably would be an actual loss. 
Let any man who is in the habit of taking an exact. account 
of his expenses, sit down and make an estimate of what the 
already pays directly or indirectly to the public treasury, and 
let him ask himself how much more he can afford to pay. 
Now the increase of existing taxes, would very probably set 
many upon making this calculation; and what would be the 
effect of it? The most natural result would be, to discontinue 
or abridge the use of those articles so largely taxed. Ithas 
frequently happened already, that increased taxation hds 
been a saving to many individuals, who had contentedly paidta 
small tax upon some article of luxury, but who have givenup 
its use altogether, upon an additional imposition. Nor isthe 
évil altogether confined to the effect which it produces on the 
public revenue. It has also a serious effect on public wealth, 
inasmuch as it paralyses the industry of the laboring classes, 
and makes a considerable addition to the number of poor, 
dependent on parochial relief. ‘There is no small part of the 
community who aye ons the whole of their annual income 
in what may fairly be called, in their circumstances, the neces- 
saries of life ; they cannot afford more than woe. Sipenere con- 
tribute to public exigencies, and what more the government 
requires of them, that they must of course take from ‘the 
laborer, and so far bring the industrious man nearer to astate 
of pauperism. Taxation beyond a certain point, whatever 
be ‘its nominal direction, must eventeally fall on the poor. 
If luxuries be taxed, their use is diminished, and the. pe 

mati loses work; if necessaries be taxed, and these ret vad 
be extensively productive, then the poor man’s income'is“in 
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proportion more seriously affected than the rich man’s in 
* come. 

It is the duty of a wise and good government to pay parti- 
cular attention to that class called the poor, to see that it 
does not altogether lose its independent and moral character, 
that it is net reduced toa state of complete and hopeless 
degradation. But when labor is almost fruitless, when there 


is no reasonable prospect of avoiding dependence on a parish; . 


then the moral feeling is lowered, and the mind is degraded, 
and instead of moral pleasures there remains merely a brutal 
desire of animal enjoyment. 

. In a great measure these effects have been produced already 
in some parts of the kingdom; and they have obviously sprung 
from. the enormous weight of taxation. There is a small 
parish in the county of Suffolk, where twenty years ago was 
hut one pauper, and now the poor’s rates amount to nearl 
5001. per annum. There is not one laborer in that paris 
who can earn enough to maintain himself; the rates supply 
the deficiency. Facts of this kind are familiar to every man 
whe has paid any attention to the subject: and it would be 
superfluous te attempt to prove that these evils arise from 
excessive taxation. The farmer cannot adequately remune- 
rate his laborers, because the markets will not afford him a 
living price for his produce ; the markets are lew, for thereis 
a threatened inundation of foreign grain, whenever the home 
produce exceeds a certain price; and this foreign grain is 
cheaper than ours, because there is less taxation imposed upon 
the foreign cultivation. 

This then is our condition :—our expenses as a nation are 
heyond what we can raise in the way of taxes—the taxes 
already impede commerce and agriculture—their increase 
would produce greater evils still; the system of borrowing 
must work its own destruction, and the destruction of every 
thing else—ruinous at once to the lender and the borrower; 
the very continuance of the taxes in their present extent, is 
likely to produce still more those effects under which the 
nation at present labors. Our enquiry then is, what remedy 
can be had for the evil ? 

It is obvious that an alteration must be made somewhere, 
and an effectual alteration is of course the best. Some pali- 
ticians seem to reason upon this subject, as Sir Abel Handy, 
in the. play, speaks of a house on fire—‘‘ I have hit upon a 
plan; perhaps it may go out of itself’ This is quite as logical, 
and as much to the purpose, as the speculations of those ho- 
nest.gentlemen who think that the remedy for our present evils 
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may be-found in a gradual increase of national prosperity, 
This was plausible enough five or six years ago: but the ex- 
periment has now had a fair trial, and what is the result? 
The matter is worse than ever; and the same prineiple is 
now operating which made it so, and that principle, without 
some speedy and decisive remedy, is increasing and will in- 
crease. 

Retrenchment is not suflicient; increase of taxes is out of 
the question ; borrowing is worse still—that increases, and net 
diminishes, the evil. 

All classes of political speculators have been long look- 
ing forward to the efiect which the national debt would pro- 
duce on the kingdom: none have recently been sanguine 
enough to consider its extinction by payment in full of all 
demands even within the compass of probability.. The ene 
mies of our natioual weliare, and these who have wished for 
the subversion of the government, have pleased themselves 
with anticipating the period, when it would no longer beiw 
the power of the public purse to pay the interest of ‘the debt. 
And even those who have and do wish well to the present 
constitution, have had their fears for the effect of the pre- 
sent system. Those who seem best able, from the acuteness 
of their judgement and extent of their observation, to propose 
some remedy adequate to the evil, and thus soften the descent 
and break the fall, have most carefully avoided touching upon 
the tender point. They have thought only of expedients, of 
temporising systems—they have put off the evil day. They 
have seemed to hope for better times—for more favorable 
conjunctures ; but they must have felt, they must have known 
and seen, that these things must have an end—they must 
have been sensible, that expedients are daily growing more 
dificult—that the longer decisive measures are postponed, 
the more difficult and painful they must become. It isnot 
merely the political sciolist, the ignorant croaker, that now 
regards with serious apprehension the effect of this enormous. 
mill-stone; but men of judgment and sobriety have their fears, 
and know that something must be done, but they know not 
what. 

Now of the taxes that are raised on the public, more than 
two thirds are devoted tothe payment of the interest of the 
national debt. Consequently this debt is the principal source 
of our present evils, commercial and agricultural. The whole 
property of the nationis mortgaged for this debt: and let it be 
considered, that the creditor is also in part the debtor. 
This was clear enough when the income-tax was in being: 
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that was, among other purposes, for the payment of the inter- 
est of the debt; the fundholder paid his share, some persons 
think more than his share; but I have reason to know that it 
was rather less—and if it be not too great a digression, I will 
state my reasons for the assertion. Merchants, Bankers, and 
Tradesmen were required to ‘make returns of their incomés 
arising from the profits of their business. Some few madé 
inadequate returns, which were considered ‘satisfactory—this 
number was not great ; others made returns which ‘rather ex- 
ceeded the truth, that they might preserve their credit ; and 
others made returns which were quite equal to the truth, but 
not adequate to their estimated profits: a charge was made by 
the commissioners, against which there did indeed exist the 
possibility of an appeal, but which from motives of ‘delicacy 
few cared to make, and so, rather than expose their affairs to 
Strangers, they submitted to pay an unreasonable tax. “Many 

érsorns paid this tax, who had scarcely any income at all 
arising from business, but who by their daily expenses were 
sinking their capital. 

To return then from this brief, though not unimportant, 

digression. The fundholder is debtor as well as creditor: 
and, were every individual inf the kingdom a holder of stock 
in proportion to his property or income, the abolition ‘of 
the debt altogether would be no injury to any one except the 
tax-gatherer; for every one must pay in taxes, what he re- 
ceived in interest. 
_ But as the matter now stands, the fundholder pays in taxes 
a considerable part of what he receives in interest. We 
might make a rough sort of calculation, what that proportion 
is. Say that two thirds of the taxes are devoted to the paymetit 
of the interest of the debt—that one half at least of our ordi- 
nary expenditure goes directly or indirectly in taxes—that the 
taxes amount to nearly sixty millions. Then the income of 
the nation is about’one hundred and twenty millions; forty 
millions, one third of the whole, is fromthe funds ; and these 
forty millions pay twenty in taxes, two thirds of which, of 
upwards of thirteen millions, go to the payment of the na- 
tional debt. Therefore the fundholder himself pays one third 
of the interest he receives ; and consequently if the national 
debt were destroyed in toto, and the taxes of course which 
pay its interest were taken off, the fandholder’s real loss 
would be only two thirds of his nominal loss. 

Now as the necessities of the nation require some abate- 
ment of taxes, as at once an immediate relief and the means 
of future prosperity, and as-no other means can provide for 
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an adequate reduction of the taxes, it seems neither unjust 
nor impolitic to make an alteration, and to reduce the national 
deht—even to one half. 

The proposition seems rather startling; and were such an 
attempt to be made, it would excite no small degree of clamor. 
But if the subject were to be calinly considered, much of this 
alarm would vanish, and it would appear. not altogether. an 
unreasonable measure. ne 

I.. People do‘not consider the.funds as likely to last for 
ever. ‘There are fears for them in all quarters, and upon the 
present system these fears are rational and well grounded. 
It is known and felt, that as long as the funds continue, 
they must increase; that as they increase, they will. be- 
come more and more precarious ; and that their effect-upon 
public prosperity and national strength will be more palpa- 
ble ‘and injurious. If the funds were considered perfectly 
secure, their price would be considerably higher; but as itis, 
capitalists think that they can do better by the purchase of 
estates, that will produce but four per cent., or even less, 
than by purchasing into the funds, which might yield them five. 

di. It may be asked, why should the fundholder give. up 
part of his property, and the rest of the nation make no sacr- 
fice? Why should there not, if occasion requires, be a. genes 
ral tax upon property, and the fundholder bear his just: and 
equal proportion? Now this question, which has very much 
the semblance of fairness, is not so candid as at first sight.it 
Seems to be. If the oppression produced by the national 
debt were merely from the syms actually paid in the form of 
taxes, it would be no proper ground of complaint; for the 
money was borrowed, and the interest should be paid: byt 
the fact is, that the payment of the interest has been one. cig- 
cumstance that has weakened the power of industry, and ren- 
dered the nation less able to: sustain the weight; for while 
the law gives the fundholder his five per cent., it has ne 
means of rendering commerce or agriculture equally produc- 
tive, and for the last six years the landholder, the merchant, 
and the mechanic, have been bearing more than their due pro- 
portion of the public burden. It is now, therefore, high time 
that the fundholder should submit to his share of the burden. 
No one needs to be informed that the farmer has been, for the 
last six years, not only falling shortof his adequate and fair 
profits, but actually sacrificing, and that. without hope_of 
remedy, a considerable portion of hig. eapital. If it were 
necessary for the sake of producing. cenviction, imetances - 
might be given in one district, rather favorable for farming, 
of persons occupying from two to nine hundred acres, whose 
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lesses have varied for this year from three hundred to one 
thousand pounds. The capital estimated as necessary for 
a farmer, is about one thousand pounds to one hundred acrés 
of jand. Say then that a person enters into this business with 
a capital of eight thousand pounds, and occupies: eight 
hundred acres ; surely it is not an unreasonable expectation 
if he hopes to make eight per cent. of his capital, that is, six 
hundred and forty pounds: but if in the last six years 
he has not only been makimg no profit at all, but in some 
seasons losing three, five, or eight hundred pounds, and if 
his losses have not been from neglect or mismanagement, but 
from the pressure of the taxes which go to the payment of 
the national debt, then he has borne more than his share of 
the burden, and sustained a heavier loss than the fundholder 
would be exposed to by the sacrifice of one half of his claim 
upon the public. The manufacturer again, who has entered 
iato business with a capital merely equal to the concern in 
which he has been engaged, has suffered in many instances 
lesses equal to the farmer ; and even landholders, who have 
been so loudly and frequently exhorted to lower their rents, 
have in some cases so effectually been compelled to lower 
them, that they have given up half the rent, and there is one 
instance within the knowledge of the writer of these pages, 
where the proprietor of an estate has let a farm of several 
hundred acres for nothing, upon the mere condition of the 
tenant’s paying the poor’s rate. Now all this while, the fund- 
. holder (whose property, by the way, pays nothing to the poor’s 
rate,) has been purchasing every article of consumption at an 
untisually low price, and growing rich upon the ruin of others. 
If then the fundholder is now called upon to make a sacrifice 
in-his'turn, the request is perféctly consonant to the strictest 
principles of justice. 

III. The sacrifice here proposed would not be so great as 
it appears, the loss would be rather nominal than real ; for as 
it-would be a saving of about twenty millions of taxes, the 
means of living would be easier, every article of consumption 
would of course be cheaper. It is not pretended that the 
fundholder would lose nothing by this arrangement: some- 
thing indeed he would lose, but not so mich as he might 
imagine ;' for though the reduction of taxes consequent upon 
this alteration would not make fifty pounds go as far as a 
hundred, yet it would make it about equivalent to what 
seventy is now, and at all events better than a hundred was 
eight or mine years ago. For the saving would not be merely 
in ‘the absolute sum taken off ; but it would have an ultimate 
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tendency to. the reduction of other taxes, as the government 

could be carried on at a considerably less expense ; and alk 
salaries and pensions which are now at a certain sum, to meet 

the expenses of living, &c., might and should then suffer a 

nominal, without experiencing a real reduction: of this more 

hereatter. 

As this part ef our argument comes home to men’s business 
and: bosems, and forms as it were the pith and essence of the 
whole, it may not be irrelevant to enter a little more minutely: 
into the enquiry of what the fundholder would. actually. lose; 
and-what.he would also eventually gain, by this preposed) 
arrangement of sacrificing one half of his claim, upon the pub» 
lic revenues. 

We have shown above, that, according to a rough calculay 
tion, the nation pays two thirds of its: income towards the 
payment of the interest of the national debt, and consequently 
that the fundholder himself pays out of the interest he receives. 
one third for the purpose. For an income of three hundred: 
per annum, a fundholder pays one hundred towards the in+ 
terest of the national debt: if then the whele were. taken 
away, his actual loss weuld be two hundred, while his. nominal 
less. would. be three hundred: if only half be deducted, and 
with the deduction of that, half a proportionate reduction of 
taxes take place, then his nominal loss is one. hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum, and his real loss is one hundred. It 
would be worth his while, then, to make a calculation of the: 
difference of situation in which he would then be placed; he: 
would find it considerably less disadvantageous than he might: 
at first sight imagine. For while he would experience a de+ 
duction of one third of his income, he would find the rest far 
more profitable to him, and feel it far more secure. In estimat-> 
ing the fundholder’s loss at one third really, while it is nomi 
nally one half, we have taken of course into our account the 
diminution of taxation: but the advantage of the alteration: 
goes somewhat farther; it gives employment to multitudes 
who are.now. out.of labor, and makes these no longer objects: 
of charity and pity. 

As the object of these pages is not a dry and meagre political: 
estimate, and mass of figures,—but an address to the common; 
sense and feeling of the.community at large,—-surely it is not: 
beyond the purpose to. make. to them.an appeal of this nature« 
For notwithstanding the commercial spirit of the nation, ands 
the natural eagerness of all classes to seek after gain, itiis 
not.the characteristic of the English to enjoy at the expenses 
of another's. sufferings and misery; and the utmost effort-af} 
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ordinary unfeeling minds’ is to turn ‘away from the sight of 
wretchedness, and not to feel a pleasure in its contémplation. 
‘Those who enjoy their opulence from a sense of contrast with 
ethers not so highly endowed with life's abundance, do not 
find their pleasure increased, but rather feel it diminished, by 
the sight or even knowledge of actual suffermg; and they 
would willingly part with no small share of their property, if 
they could feel assured that this sacrifice would be really pro- 
ductive of essential benefit to the distressed. Now the sacrifice 
here proposed would be a real blessing to multitudes, who are 
now destitute of the means of support, and who, though ableand 
willing to labor, have not opportunity for the exercise of their 
talents or the direction of their industry. If it be asked, why 
does not the farmer spend more money in the cultivation of 
his:land'? it is replied, that the weight of the taxes prevents 
hinr; Bat what becomes of those who would, and in a healthy 
state of society should, be thus “sega They go to the 
parish. Yes, it is easily said, they go to the parish: that is 
the best thing they can do, and bad is the best. But even in 
this best state of a poor man unable to find work, what is his 
actual condition? The overseers find him work in the roads, 
or send him to work on a farm, and give him beyond the pro- 
dace of his labor, that which is barely enough in addition to 
the former to keep him alive. Having no motive or stimulus 
te work, he grows indolent, loses his former habits, and feels 
himselfia slave. But what becomes of the more: active and 
adventurous spirits? They leave their homes ; they speculate 
upon the charity of the metropolis, they soon find an easy 
imitiation into the mysteries of plunder ; they live upon the 
public more wretchedly to themselves,.and more injuriously to 
ethers, than if they.were entirely supported at the public ex- 
pense; they not only lose their good habits of industry, but 
they gain the bad habits of vice, of every description of plun- 
der, of drunkenness, and debauchery. That any government 
should altogether prevent such things, is neatly impossible ; 
but that the numbers of these victims is inadenagh by taxation, 
is clear to every one; and it follows of course, that a reduc- 
tion of taxation would diminish their numbers, or at least 
prevent their farther increase. If then the fundholders would 
surrender to public necessities, = of their claim upon: the 
national revenues, they would the best sense of. the 


“a soviety for the suppression of vice. 
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the taxes; commercial enterprise has been checked, andtsade 
has degenerated into a,mere speculation or lottery. It.cannet 
under the present system grow better ; but, without an essential 
sieration, it must go on from bad to worse; and what will/be 

yalue of the funds, when the taxes can be no longer raised ? 
Has not the fundholder already grown rich at the expense.of 
the rest_of the nation ? and is it too much to ask for a sacri- 
fice, which must save the nation and ultimately secure him- 
self? It is but refunding and paying back part.of his gains. 
Capital of every other description has already. suffered .a 
greater depreciation than that which is now proposed to the 
national creditor. 

IV. This proposal promises greater security to the owner, 
of funded property, than he can experience under the present 
system. The funds, it is true, bear a good price at nt: 
but is it on account of their searcity? No: for if were 
considered as perfectly and thoroughly safe, they would: be 
much. higher; and if in addition to their knowa and acknow+ 
leged insecurity, there were opportunities for the empley+ 
ment of capital in other directions, they would be much lower: 
There are two opposite and conflicting principles that keep 
them nearly at par. Capital must be employed. Trade is dan- 
gerous, iculture destructive, the funds uncertain. The 
capitalist has therefore a choice of evils. But say that the 
interest were diminished, as is here proposed, one half: it is 
not likely that the price of funds, though at first it might-he 
reduced to half its present amount, would continue so.; the 
wire would soon be raised by a general confidence in. the 

ar | of the nation to pay the interest, and the. fundholder 
feel himself perfect tly secure. 

"To say, as some persons do, that if the funds are touched 
in any degree they are gone for ever, and the nation has-lest 
its credit, is mere romance; it is talking as if the deduction: 
were made by the arbitrary will of the government, and not,as 
is here phi from the sheer.necessity of the case. In aah 
truth it is more than probable that government would be as 
teluctant to.ask-the sacrifice, as the fundholder-would be : to 

it, .For it can never be demanded. from: the: public, 
without the. exercise of a.strict and conscientious economy on 
he past of the government ;.and whatever tends. to lessen the. 
of, taxation, necessarily leads toa diminution -of 
of the government.. The objectien therefore 
canaot hetonahed without being destreyed, is tgund- 
m.a total misconception of the subject. there not 
in tab pete multitudes of creditors defrauded of 
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oe rages by the circumstance’of a man’s living on ex- 
‘re dients till he has nothing to pay with, when they might have 
m secure of ten shillings in the pound, had their debtor 
made in due time an acknowlegement of his situation? Now 
the situation of a kingdom is more obvious than that of an in- 
dividual; every one sees-to what shifts it has recourse, 
and knows the means it adopts for raising money, and the pro- 
bability there is of its failure or its success. If indeed the na- 
tion were so situated that it could literally and amply meet 
the demands upon it, then it would be acting with caprice and 
injustice, if, upon the supposition that the fundholder were a 
gainer by his confidence, it should withhold from him any part 
of his just debt. Then it might be said with some truth, that 
national confidence would be lost; then there might be reluct- 
ance to trust again, what had once deceived. This however 
is-not the case. The nation cannot coutinue for any length of 
time to pay the present interest. It is already painfully and 
deeply distressed to make the payments it does make ; and 
every successive year this difficulty is increased: and ‘if no 
stop is made now, it may be safely predicted that in the course 
of a few years, it will find it as difficult to pay the half of the 
interest, as it does now to pay the whole. The fundholder 
will then experience a more serious loss ; he will not merely be 
a little poorer, he will be actually and positively poor. Agri- 
culture and commerce will fall lower and lower, and the whole 
income of the nation will be scarcely equivalent to the payment 
of the interest of the debt. Those who are so tenacious of this 
literal fulfilment of national engagements, do not seem to be 
aware that it is not only the land and existing wealth of the 
country that is pledged for its engagements, but that its skill 
and industry, and commercial enterprise, form a considerable 
share of its ability to pay its debts. If, then, that skill is pre- 
vented from activity, that industry has no field for exertion, 
and that commercial enterprise has no means of exercise, 
from being so fettered, and crippled by taxation; what be- 
comes of the fandholder’s security? The debtor may be very 
honest in his heart; but if he have no money in his hand, what 
is-the use of his honesty ? 
It seems like fighting with a man of straw, to answer such 
; Who would not rather take ten shillings in the 
pound, than send his debtor to_jail and get nothing at all but 
the mere malignant satisfaction of keeping him there? But 
pode gh between a nation and individuals cannot in every 
case hold . ‘The nation is in part its own creditor arid 
its own r: it can have no interest in cheating or de- 
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frauding itself; it cannot be totally ruined by its debts)so 
long as there is land to cultivate, and arts to cherish, ‘and ii- 
genuity to exercise, and industry to exert; but it will be’ra- 
ined if its taxes send the land out of cultivation, if the incami- 
branees by which its trade is fettered and impeded, destray 
its industry and weaken its spirit. To this point wé are 
hastening ; and hither we must come at last, if no stop be p 
to the present system of enormous taxation and re 
merease of loans in time of peace. yr 
’ V. In the plan here recommended is the only mers by 
which we can keep up our respectability in the eyes of foreign 
nations. It is a very good thing to be at peace with our 
néighbours, and to avoid as far as possible the wicked and 
destructive system of war. We have suffered enough from 
that already; and every lover of his country and his spéctes 
must earnestly desire the abolition of that practice, and ‘wish 
for somé other mode of settling national disputes. But itis 
a very bad thing to be at peace merely from want of meass 
to take’ the field: ‘Our neighbours may consider us as @ fit 
subject for insult, of even plunder, when they know thaf our 
circumstances will‘not permit us to repress their insolence, or 
preserve ovr independence. The nation has made t and 
unparalleled sacfifices to preserve its existence ; now the 
fundholder is reaping the benefits of it, while every other class 
is suffering from the painful and protracted struggle. When our 
fleets weré on every sda, and protected our commerce, and 
torced into places from whencé we excluded others, then trade 
was flourishing ; but ‘noW itis against us; our taxes will notlet 
@s go even fairly to market in competition with the foreigner: 
and, as the fandholilér enjoys the benefits which Oe A 
duced, the independence which that conflict has - d, is 
it not bare justice that he shoald make some sacrifice to en- 
sure and establish that indeperidence? But how can it be 
secured, upon the present system? Where can funds be rai8- 
ed, upon the emergency of any new conflict with foreign Footy 
ers? Peace isa blessing, and in the present state of the 
civilised world is best secured by strength to meet aggression. 
But it would be difficult now to maiatain a conflict.” If 
however that proposed reduction be made in the national de 
a new spring of activity will pervatle all classes, and Wé 
feel that we have something to contend for, and Somethit 
worth preserving.. And this very'vircamstanee will give 
ditional security to the proprietors of funded property.” 
will know that the country has s rto take care of f, 
and watch over its own ititerests: Will not be clinging 
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to a wreck in despair, but become active and powerful ma- 
nagers of the great vessel of the state. And above all, if there 
be in the breasts of our neighbours on the Continent any sen- 
timent of what is noble, generous, and purely just in national 
conduct; must they not feel a reverence for that public spirit 
which makes a sacrifice for the public good, and sinks in the 
consideration of general welfare, all mean and paltry compu- 
tations of personal and individual benefit? Wall they not re- 
verence that moral heroism, which does what it can to saye a 
sinking state, and think that England hath something truly 
valuable in its possession, when it can do so much. to pre- 
setve itself entire ? Ifthen there be any importance in stand- 
ing well with our neighbours, this should be a powerful mé- 
tive with us to adopt, readily and cheerfully this measure ; it 
is bolder and nobler to meet and destroy the difficulty, than 
sit trembling till our very nerves are shattered, and the difli- 
culty has gained an overwhelmning strength, that must crush 
us with its mighty and irresistible power. 

VI. This reduction would naturally produce the revival of 
trade at home and abroad. When the manufacturer and farm- 
er and merchant are relieved from one third of the taxes that 
now press upon them, what numbers of hands, now idle and 
unproductive, will be employed? These, of course, would 
make an essential difference in the demand of our home ma- 
nufactures, would make an increased consumption of foreign 
articles; would increase thereby, the public. revenue, and at 
the same time, by adding to the demand for foreign articles, 
would enable the foreigner to take off a larger portion of goods 
manufactured or articles produced in this country. This 
would of course give, in avariety of forms, an impulse to trade, 
to industry, and to mechanical exertion ; and effectually im- 
prove the general aspect of the country. Among the vast 
multitude of vagabonds and depredators who live upon plun- 
der and thrive by vice, it is not to be supposed that all leve 
dishonesty for its own sake, or are pleased with their gains 
because the means of them are bad. There is many a man, 
who would rather gain fifty pounds honestly, than sixty dis- 
honestly: those, therefore, whose distresses are not of their 
own seeking, and who are driven to unfair means of living 

om a want of better, and who are therefore objects of moral 
pity as well as political severity, would then be able to re- 
turn to a healthful state of activity, and render themselves 
useful to society. National wealth is not the richness of a soil,. 
but the activity and industry of its inhabitants; these would: 
be increased by adopting this measure. towards. the public, 
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creditor, and they must decline by the continuance of the pré- 
sent system. 

¥IT. Another important benefit which would result, from 
this diminution of the public burden is, that it would remoyé 
the pressure of the most odious and injurious of the taxes, and 
considerably lessen those petty vexations which the present 
mode of taxation necessarily imposes. The tax, for instance, 
upon malt has produced effects very injurious to trade in 
many parts of the kingdom; but as things are now, not a six- 
pence can be spared, and the only object is to raise a sum 
equal to the public necessities. The only answer, therefore, 
which can now be given to applications or petitions to be re- 
lieved from oppressive taxes is, that government cannot spare 
the money. Now this tax, and most of the excise duties, are 
highly expensive to collect, and very oppressiye in the col- 
lection. There are many districts where barley is the princi- 
pal object of cultivation ; but the excessive duty on malt has 
depressed the farmer, and destroyed his capital; and it is now 
more oppressive than ever, as it isa tax which falls almost 
entirely on the poorer and laboring classes. By the mere 
effect of taxation, one principal article of home manufacturé~ 
is'‘likely to become almost extinct; the higher classes will 
not use it, and the lower cannot afford it. This duty has also 
had the injurious effect of introducing into breweries those 
deleterious and poisonous ingredients which have been used 
as substitutes for malt; and that beverage which was once 
palatable and wholesome, is now neither the one nor. the 
other. One might justly conclude that taxation has extend- 
ed too far, when it thus presents so powerful a temptation 
tothe adulteration and almost poisoning the materials of 
daily consumption. 

It is also worth while to consider the whole of the excise 
laws—whether they be not more injurious to the nation, than 
profitable fo the state. The mean frauds and contemptible 
subterfuges to which they lead, tempting men of otherwise re- 
spectable character to tricks into which in other circumstances 
they would scorn to be led, are certainly injurious to the 
morals of the nation; and the system of espionage which they 
naturally introduce, seriously tends to the degradation of 
the ‘national character, and the extinction of that high and 
noble spirit, which has been considered the peculiar charag- 
teristic of Englishmen. Duties imposed upon foreign articles 
méy be some encouragement and protection to home manu- 
factares ; but the imposition of duties upon articles manulac- 
tured’in our owii country, tends to depress the spirit of indus- 
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try: for in adegree every duty imposed is of the nature of a 
prohibition, and on the article of malt it really acts as a 
prohibition to no small part of the community. Perhaps in 
the case of ardent spirits it may be morally good that some 
restraint be laid upon the use of them; but it is principally 
when the lower classes have not the means of domestic and 
quiet comforts, that they are induced to have recourse to these 
destructive stimulants. 

There is another tax which presses very hard upon the 
poor—the duty on salt; it operates as a kind of prohibition 
forbidding them to preserve their winter food. The use of 
salt.among the poor, is considerably greater than among the 
other classes of society; and it does appear to them a very 
cruel imposition that forbids the use of an article which nature 
furnishes in such abundance, and which is of such substantial 
and essential use in the economy of a poor man’s cottage. 
Could any thing but absolute necessity lead government to 
the adoption of such measures of finance ? 

What shall we say to lotteries? They appeal to a power- 
ful and prevalent passion; they indulge a very natural pro- 
pensity, to risk a little in the hope of a great gain. But why 
should government prohibit gaming as a vice, and encourage 
it as a source of revenue? ‘There is no man who can be a 
stranger to the injurious effects of this system. There are 
multitudes whom it has brought into the very lowest state of 
poverty, whose families have been brought into starvation and 
wretchedness by its means. When a laboring man or me- 
chanic, whose weekly earnings are barely sufficient for his 
maintenance and that of his family, once feels a prepensity to 
this species of speculation, itis not enough that he is once 
disappointed; he must plunge deeper and deeper, till he throws 
his last stake and perishes. Suicides have frequently resulted 
from disappointments in lotteries; and the low price at which 
shares may be purchased, makes the temptation more powerful 
and more extensive. Itis all very true, that no man is under 
the necessity of purchasing a share—that government does not 
compel the adventurer so to expend his money—that he is 
only paying a voluntary contribution to the public revenue : 
but if there be no political or legal necessity, there is almost 
a moral necessity ; there is required im many a great share of 
fortitude and reflection to resist the propensity to ran the 
risk; and if the government could prevent every one from 
purchasing who could not really afford it, these lotteries 
would not be very productive to the state. For those whose 
incomes meet their expenses, are not so apt to risk what they 
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can spare to gain more, as those who are already in difficulties 
are willing to go one step deeper, in the hope of being placed 
above their difliculities; many of them not considering that a 
share which costs them thirty shillings, is not, upon the fair 
principles of gambling, worth more than twelve or fourteen 
shillings. But it is in this as in other cases, the plea of neces- 
sity is urged ;-—but again it may be observed, that when faxa- 
tion compels to crime, or even strongly tempts to it, the prin- 
ciple has been carried too far, and it becomes important to 
find some means to prevent the injury from extending. 

VUI. There is an evil arising from high taxation, as it 
sends multitudes of moderately opulent and ingenious persons 
out of the country. He that has no money to spend in Eng- 
land, can have no means of living abroad; and he that has 
no manual dexterity, can have no hope of making his fortune 
or gaining supportin a foreign country, But there are many 
who can live but poorly in this kingdom upon an income, 
which will yield them a handsome support abroad: it is too 
expensive for them to carry their own servants with them— 
these are dismissed, and left to parish assistance or casual 
charity at home. The money which is raised and earned 
here, is spent in another country ; making this nation, in a de- 
gree, a.kind of tributary to another state. "The man of enter- 
prise and ingenuity, who has no field for his ambition here, 
finds it in another soil ;—so that only the profitable members 
of society emigrate, leaving the unproductive at home. Per- 
haps some writers may have exaggerated this evil, and fancied 
it more extensive than it really is :—but if the habit begins, it 
will go on; and if the national expenditure increases, emigra- 
tion will increase also. We may not think highly of those 
who so lightly treat their native land, as to leave it in its diffi- 
culties and shift from their own shoulders a burden that was 
contracted and formed for their safety; but they who are out 
of the sound of reproach, will soon be beyond sensibility to it. 
Perhaps if France were in a more settled state, the number of 
emigrants to that country would be much greater; and when 
the new settlements in America gain a little consistency and 
regularity, as they soon must do, we shall find that country not 
merely the refuge of the fantastic and dissatisfied, but the deli- 
berate choice of sober-minded and yaluable members of society. 
There isa charm in the thought of one’s native Jand, that natu- 
rally binds us to home ; and it is not alittle difference of ex- 
pense, that would lead a man of any good feeling deliberately 
to leave it, Were it possible then to lessen the immense weight 
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of taxation, to adopt meastires which might leave room for the 
elasticity of industry and commercial spirit to act, not only 
would farther emigrations be prevented, but numbers now in 
foreign countries would gladly return to their own soil, and 
cheerfully partake of the burden, if moderately and wisely 
alleviated. 

FX. Under the present system there is no probability—nay, 
no possibility that the burden of debt should ever be removed, 
ot even alleviated. The sinking fund is a mere name and a sha- 
dow :—to borrow with one hand and pay with the other, may Be 
inightily amusing to the clerks and accountants employed, but 
is to'the nation a mere mockery. Butif the debt were thus 
reduced, and not very iijttriaasly to the creditor, an impres- 
sioir might in the course of a few years be made upon the prin- 
cipal which would most essentially lighten the public burdens; 
and though the government might, by this proposed reduction 
of debt and diminution of taxes, lose somewhat of the influence 
it acquires now by patronage and place given in collector- 
ships, clerkships, excise, &c., it would certainly gaina greater 
share of infinence by silencing the clamors of a needy mul- 
titude, and giving employment to those who have now nothing 
to do but to make a noise. In short, the government and the 
nation would be equally benefited by this arrangement. 





There are however many objections, some of which have 
been already met and answered; not indeed by calculation 
and demonstration of figures, but by those general and palpa- 
ble arguments which will bear the test of experiment, and 
may be verified by any who will take the pains to make the 
necessary estimate and calculations: for these pages have 
not been drawn up to amuse the speculative, but to appeal to 
the understandings and feelings of all. There are many who 
would be deterred even from the perusal of a dry elaborate trea- 
tise, filled with arithmetical reasonings, who can yet readily and 
easily enter into a plain and homely train of argument, such as 
is here presented to them ; and it is for such readers that this 
short statement is made. ff there be any objections to the 
plan hitherto unnoticed, they are these: 

I. The existence of pensions and salaries. 

If. The distress of small proprictors of funded property who 
haye no other means of support. 

If. ‘The effect this measure would produce upon public 
societies, as insurance offices. 

IV. The difficulty of raising future loans for public emer- 
gencies. 
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To these it may be generally said, as applicable to all, that 
it is indeed impossible to make any arrangement. for the re- 
medy of public evils which shall not be injurious to some 
person or other, There has perhaps never been a single law 
enacted, however wholesome and imperiously necessary, 
which has not been productive of some. The very laws of na- 
ture, so highly beneficial to the whole system, are sometimes 
productive of inconvenience to individuals. When therefore 
a law of remedy must be applied, we must anticipate inconve- 
niences. Medieal quacks premise to cure many disorders 
without pain, orconfinement, or alteration of diet; and they are 
mere political quacks, who fancy or pretend to prove, that re- 
medies for politicalevils can be effectually applied witheut 
some political pain or inconvenience, ‘That the national debt 
is a disorder in the state, is what few are now disposed:to con- 
trovert :—but not to quarrel with those who fancy this debta 
blessing to the country, and a proof.ofits wealth, we may even 
concede it to them that so it may be, when the interest can be 
easily paid, and when there is opportunity and means, in time 
of peace, of diminishing those burdens which were imposed 
by war. If indeed the national debt had been diminished 
Since the close of the war, or commerce had so improved as to 
meet the demands of taxation, then this pamphlet had not 
been written, and there might be a ground of hope that we 
could go on as we are. But when the reverse of this is ac- 
tually the case,—when the burden grows heavier, when there is 
no rational prospect of its diminution, when taxes increase in 
oppressiveness and decrease in productiveness,—then we must 
think the national debt tobe a serious eyil; and we must 
know, that unless some remedy is applied, and that speedily 
and effectually, the nation will be completely ruined, and that 
past redemption. It is not now too late. The present state of 
commerce and agriculture seems especially to demand it; 
and the return of the Bank to cash payments thus diminish- 
ing the quantity of the circulating medium and enhancing 
the value of money, makes the alteration now more essential 
than ever." Whatever inconveniences may arise from this 
measure now er pong it may be said that a much greater 
inconvenience will arise from letting things go on in their pre- 
sent train. 

But to speak more particularly to the objections above 
named. 

I, Those who possess pensions and salaries arising from the 
taxes, would by this alteration in the funds be placed in a 
state of undue advantage. In most instances, this would-in- 
deed be the case. It would therefore be necessary that pro- 
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portionate reduction should take place in their incomes ; and 
this might be effected without any injustice or injury whatever, 
This reduction should in the first iustance be applied to all the 
larger salaries—to all sinecurists and pensioners ; without this 
reduction the measure could neyer be carried:—butto the 
smaller salaries, where the labor is now more than equivalent 
to the pay, the public would of course hardly grudge the advau- 
tage of the alteration; and thus the government would have 
it in its power to be at once liberal audeconomical, These are 
not days to expect Utopian perfection, or miraculous changes 
in politics—and in this proposal nothing of the kind is antici- 
pated: but considerable alterations may be made for the bet- 
ter ; and one of thosealterations isa retrenchment of public ex- 
penditure ; this is better done while there is something left to 
save. Economy is of very little use when there is scarcely any 
thing left to economise. The more sober part of the nation 
would be conteut to have the pensions reduced one third, and 
an equal reductionfrom those oflices whose duties are dis- 
charged by deputy, and whose emoluments to the principals 
are large—{rom others one fourth might be deducted, and leave 
them as well off, and perhaps better, than they are now—while 
some of the more laborious and less liberally paid. might be 
left as they are, and thus enjoy, at very little expense to the 
nation, an actual inerease in remuneration for their services. 
Where deductions are made, it should be considered that 
many salaries have been increased to meet increased ex- 
penses of living—when circumstances are altered, it is but fair 
that salaries should be altered too, 

IL. The inconvenience of this measure to small proprietors 
of funded property whe have no other means of support, would 
im many instances be serious and distressing. ‘This is ac- 
knowleged as a real difficulty. But though it cannot be to- 
tally avoided, it may be palliated. It might be possible to 
make some recompence by way of annuity. If proper care 
were taken to guard against frauds and impositions,—many 
of these might be relieved by an arrangement, which should 
leave their property or income nearly if not quite as produc- 
tive as before. When the income-tax was in operation, the 
proprietor of asmall sum in the funds, who had not altogether 
an income exceeding a certain amount, was exempted from 
the tax. Some plan ofa similar nature might be devised for 
the same persons, under the measure here proposed. 

Ill. The effect this measure would produce upon public 
societies, as insurance, annuity oflices, &c. Much of the same 
species of observation may be applied to them, as has been al- 
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ready addressed to the fundholders in general. Tf their pro- 
perty were diminished in nominal value, it would not suffer so 
great a deterioration in real valne, and it would gain in security 
whatit loses in amount. The intricacy and complexity of 
their circumstances might occasion some difficulties—but 
none that are insuperable ; and these difficulties would be 
more patiently borne, under the apprehension and conviction 
that they would be the means of avoiding still more serious 
evils, and more substantial ultimate losses. 

IV. The difficulty of raising future loans for public emer- 
gencies, is also considered as an objection to this measure. 
it is said, that faith must be kept with the public creditor, or 
no more credit can ever be given. It is needless to repeat 
what has been already said on the subject of public credit: 
and as to the facility of raising loans upon any future emergen- 
cy, it would be more easy to raise a Joan after this composi- 
tion than before it; the lender would know what he has to 
trust to—-now he does not. What however is still better, there 
would be little or no occasion for loans. 

Tn short, to this complexion it must come at last, or to some- 
thing worse. And it would be well if those who object to this, 
would propose something more likely to meet our present 
dificulties and to provide for futurity. It is needless and 
idle to say, that this proposal is bad—or that this is too pain- 
ful a remedy. It cannot be said that the remedy is worse ‘than 
the disease; the remedy may be painful, but the disease will 
be mortal. Itis far more like honesty to pay something while 
we can, than to go hobbling and shuffling from expedient to ex- 
pedient till we have nothing left to pay withal. Shall we 
have another income-tax ?--and what will that produce im the 
present distressed state of commerce and agriculture? Shall 
we have a tax on capital? Yes, thatis the best remedy. So it 
is. The merchant and farmer have paid it already, and most 
completely; itonly remains for the fandholder to pay his share, 
and all will be well. 
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TWO LETTERS 


TO THE 


LORD BYRON, 


IN ANSWER TO HIS 


LORDSHIP’S LETTERTO **** ******, ON THE REV. W. L. BOWLES’S 
STRICTURES ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF POPE: 


MORE PARTICULARLY ON THE QUESTION, 


Whether Poetry be MORE IMMEDIATELY indebted to 
what is SUBLIME or BEAUTIFUL in the Works of 
Nature, or the Works of Art? 





By THE REV. Wm. L. BOWLES. 





“ He that plays “ at Bow1s,” must expect RUBBERS.” 
Oxp PROVERB. 


‘“‘ NATURE must give way to Art!’’ (See Pope’s Works.) 
SONG, BY A PERSON OF QUALITY ! 


Third Edition with Alterations, exclusively for the Pamphileteer. 


LONDON :—1821. 











ADVERTISEMENT. 


I trust Lord By Ron will excuse me for having made some- 
what free with the singular Motto to hisbook. Itis, “ I will 
play at Bows with the Sun and the Moon.”—Old Song. 

A “certain Family” had been spoken of, in the Quarterly 
Review, as “ ringing changes on Nature for two thousand 
years.” 

By a somewhat ludicrous coincidence, it happens that the 
“‘arms” of this “‘ family” are, literally, a “‘ Sun and Moon,” a 
Sun, or, and a Moon, ARGENT, secundim artem. 

It is, therefore, with this Sun and Moon, that Lord By row, 
I have no doubt, plays at “ Bows!” not with the Sun and 
Moon in Nature. 

In return, I have only ventured to take, as an inscription to 
my shield, his Lordship’s motto, with a trifling alteration: 

He that plays at “ Bow.s” (with the “ Sux and Moon”), 
must expect “ RUBBERS ;” 
Which is only an old “ proverb,” for part of an o/d song! As 
for any alteration in his heraldic motto, I should not dare to 
say, Ne crede Byron ; but, I think, in this game, I shall take 
from his Lordship’s arms the “ supporters ;” though I would 
not, if I could, touch the graceful and glittering crest of his 
high poetical character ; and long may he wear it uninjured ! 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


When I have classed Popr, as a Poet, inferior to MILTON 
and SHAKSPEARE, I must beg to be understood, that I do 
not consider him in the same jfile with these Poets, nor in any 


degree to be ranked with them. 

It would be important for the reader to keep in mind one 
plain distinction, in reading what is here offered. Whatever 
is picturesque, is so far poetical ; but all that is “ poetical” does 
not require to be “ picturesque.” Lord Byron would never 
have said, ‘‘ What painter does not break the sea with a boat,” 
&c. if he had remembered this distinction. 

In speaking as I have done of Lord Byron, lest the lan- 
guage I have used might be attributed to the wish of depre- 
cating his resentment, I must beg to add, that I have always 
said the same with regard to the high character of bis poetry ; 
but I would wish it to be distinctly understood, that, as I do 
not fear him, so I scorn to flatter him. 


Loudon, May 25, 1821. 














LETTER LI. 


MY LORD, 


Horne Took B, if 1 remember right, began his well-known 
letter to Junivs in these words: ‘‘ Tragedy, Comedy, 
and Farce,—Junius, WILKES, and Foors,—against one 

or parson, are fearful odds.” So I might say, Lord 

YRON, and my two late assailants,—Aponio, Mipas, 
and PuUNcu,—are indeed fearful odds against a country clerk 
and provincial editor. 

But to be more courtly, in approaching your Lordship as a 
controversialist upon any point, I am well aware of the great 
talents opposed to me. I have just read your remarks (ad- 
dressed to a friend) on my Life of Pork, on the first part.of 
my Vindication in the Pamphleteer, and on my PRINCIPLES 
of Poctical Criticism, which I had called (foolishly, in your 
Lordship’s opinion) INVARIABLE. 

I thank you, cordially, for this opportunity of explaining 
my sentiments, which 1 know you would not intentionally 
pervert; for the flattering terms in which you have spoken 
of me personally; and, most-of all, for the honorable and 
open manner in which you have met the questions on which 
we are at issue. 

The late contest in which Ihave been involved, with those 
of a character se opposite, has tended to make this contrast 
of urbanity and honorable opposition more gratifying. From 
you, my Lord, I was certain I should not meet coarse and 
insulting abuse, the foul ribaldry of opprobrious coutumely, 
nor the petty chicanery that purposely keeps out of sight one 
part of an argument, and wilfully misrepresents another. 

_ Your opposition, as might become a person of so high a 
station, and of such distinguished genius, exhibits none of 
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those little arts of literary warfare. Your letter is at once 
argumentative, manly, good-humored, and eloquent. 

I am afraid, that if those whom I have lately encountered 
might have thought that “your Lordship would decide the 
contest at once,’—in short, ‘‘hit the nail in the head, and 
Bowles in the head also,’—they will be somewhat disap- 
pointed. 

But, be this as it may, I can say, with great truth, that if it 
be an honor to have such a character for an opponent, it is 
a duty incumbent on me to endeavour to show myself not un- 
worthy, my Lord, of such notice, by meeting your objections 
in the same spirit. 

Your observations, in answer to what I said of parts of 
Pope’s moral character, may be comprised in few words. 
It was far from my heart to charge him with a “ libertine 
sort of love,” on account of the errors or frailties of youth. 
I disdained, in the Life of Pope, to make any allusion to 
Cibber's well-known anecdote. It would have been fanatic 
or hypocritical in me to have done so. When I spoke of 
his:** libertine kind of love,’ LI alluded te the general tone of 
his language to Lady Mary, and many of the ladies with 
whom he corresponded from youth to age. I suppressed 
with indignation, the Imitation of Horace, which I believé 
he wrote—the most obscene and daring piece of profligacy 
that ever issued from the press, since the days of Charles 
the Second. I deduced no trait of his character from ft, 
though it was not written when youth and gaiety might, it 
some measure, have palliated the offence, but when he ‘wais 
forty-two years of age. But though I had no tincture, I hope; 
in my feeling, of hypocrisy, or fanaticism, I thought it a duty 
to society to touch on one prominent feature in his character, 
which shows itself in his correspondence. 

As to the omission of the fact of his benevolence’ to 
Savacer, it was inadvertence,—culpable, I confess: but if 
I have spoken of his “general benevolence,” I may be par- 
. doned, I hope, for an omission, which, at all events, was not 
intentional; but on which your Lordship’s animadversion I 
owa to be just. 

“Should some more sober tritic come abroad, 
If wroug, I smite; ifright, I.kiss the rod.” 

Having touched on these points, I advance to meet your 
Lordship on the ground of those principles of poetical cri- 
ticism, by which I adventured ‘to estimate Pope’s rank and 
station im his art. , 
If cannot prove those principles invulnerable, even when _ 
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your Lordship assails them; if I: cannot «answer all your 
arguments as. plainly and as distinctly as you have adduced 
them; the appellation “invariable” I shall instantly discard ; 
but saying,—if I tall, it is dnee devira. 

On the contrary, if meeting any arguments fairly, L-turn 
them against you; if, without avoiding the full force of any, 
I rebut them satisfactorily; I shall have more reason than 
ever to think those principles invAgiases, which even Lerd 
Byron, cannot overturn. 

It is singular that in the latter part of my vindication from 
the charges of the Quarterly Review, I had quoted your own 
poetry, my Lord, to prove those very principles. which “your 
Lordship’s criticism is employed to destroy. 

One thing will give me satisfaction. If you, having de- 
scended into this contest, comprehend me, I shall not proba- 
bly:be misrepresented by others. But, as much misrepre- 
sentation on the subject has taken place, and some misconé 
eeptions, from which I think I shall show that your Lordstlifp 
is not exempt; I shall first place before your Lordship, and 
the public, my sentiments, as they stand recorded in the tenth 
volume of Porr’s Works. ‘They are these: I have often 


quoted them in part, but I find it, in consequence of so many 


misconceptions, necessary to transcribe the greater part, that 
my principles may be seen in connection, and under one view. 

“I presume it will readily be. granted, that ‘all images 
‘ drawn from what is beautiful or sublime inthe works of Na- 
‘TURE, are MORE beautiful and sublime than any images 
‘drawn from ART;’ and that they are therefore, per se, more 
poetical. 

“‘In like manner, those passions of the human heart, 
which belong to Nature in general, are, per se, more adapted 
to the HIGHER SPECIES of Poetry, than those which are de- 
rived from zmcidental and transient MANNERS. A’ description 
of a:Forest is more poetical than a description of a cultivated 
Garden; and the Passions which are pourtrayed in the 
Epistle of an Eloisa, render such a poem mote poetical, (what- 
ever might be the difference of merit in point of execution,) 
intrinsically more poetica/, than a poem founded ‘on the cha- 
racters, incidents, and modes of arizficial life; for instance, 
the Rape of the Lock. 

“‘ If this be admitted, the rule by which we would estimate 
Porx’s general poetical character would be obvious. 


** Let me not, however, be considered as thinking that the’ 


subject alone constitutes poetical excellency. ‘The execution 
is to be taken into consideration at:thesame time; for, with 
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Lord Harvey, we might fall asleep over the ‘‘ Creation” of 
Blackmore, but be alive to the touches of animation and 
satire ia BOILEAU. 

The subject, andthe execution, therefore, are equally to be 
considered ;—the one respecting the Poetry,—the other, the 
art.and powers of the poet, The poetical subject, and the art 
and talents of the poet, should always be kept in mind; and 
[ imagine it is for want of observing this rule, that so much 
has been said, and so little understood, of the real ground of 
Pope’s character as a poet. 

“If you say he is not one of the first poets that England, 
and the polished literature of a polished zra can boast, 

‘ Recte necne crocos floresque perambulat Atti 
Fabula si dubitem, clamant perisse pudorem 
Cuncti pene patres.’ 

“If you say that he stands poetical/y pre-eminent, in the 
highest sense, you must deny the principles of criticism, 
which I imagine will be acknowledged by all. 

‘Ta speaking of the poetica/ subject, and. the powers of exe- 
cution; with regard to the firs‘, Pope cannot be classed 
among the highest orders of poets; with regard to the second, 
none ever was his superior. It is futile to expect to judge of 
one. composition by the rules of another. To say that Pope, 
in this sense, is not a Poet, is to say that a didactic Poem is 
not a Trogedy, and that a Satire is not an Ode. Pope must 
be judged according to the rank in which he stands, among 
those whose delineations are taken more trom manners than 
from Nature. When I say that this is his predominant cha- 
racter, I must be insensible to every thing exquisite in poetry, 
if I did not except, iustanter, the Epistle of Eloisa: but this 
can only be considered according to its class; and if I say 
that it seems to me superior to any other of the kind, to 
which it might fairly be compared, such as the Epistles of 
Ovid, Propertius, Tibullus, ({ will not mention . Drayton, 
and Pope’s numerous subsequent Imitations;) but when this 
transcendent poem is compared with those which will bear 
the comparison, I shall not be deemed as giving reluctant 
praise, when I declare my conviction of its being infinitely 
superior to every thing of the kind, ancient or modern. 

In this poem, therefore, Pope appears on the high ground 
of the Poet of Nature; but this certainly. is not his general 
character. In the particular instance of this poem, haw dis- 
tinguished and superior does he stand! It is suiicient that 
nothing of the kind has ever been produced equal to it, for 
pathos, painting, and melody.” 

Before I proceed, it will save myself and your Lordship 

VOL. XVIII. Pam. NO. XXXVI. \ 
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some trouble, if I'tequest you to remember, in casting your 
eye on this portion of the estimate of Pope’s ‘poetical  cha- 
racter, four material points. 

Ist. I speak not of NATURE GENERALLY, but of images 
SUBLIME Or BEAUTIFUL in Nature; and if your Lordship 
had only kept this circumstance in recollection, you would 
have seen, that your pleasant pictures of ‘the Hog in the 
high wind,” the footman’s livery, the Paddington Canal, and 
the pigsties, the horse-pond, the slop-basin, or ANY OTHER 
vessel, all must go for nothing ; for natural as these images 
might be, they are neither “sublime or beautifuls” and not- 
withstanding the pleasantry and wit with which they are as- 
sociated in your Lordship’s imagination, 

“Tt grieves me imuch, the clerk might say again, 
Who writes so wet, should ever warte 1n vain.” 

2d, You will observe, that the proposition, ‘“ Images from 
what is sublime or beautiful in Nature, per se,” abstractedly, 
are connected with what follows, viz. the “‘ PASSIONS which 
belong to Nature” in general, Nor to Man, as living at 
one period, but to the human heart in general, to Nature of 
all ages. 

3dly. You will observe, that, in speaking of the subject 
and execution of a poem, I do net pass over the execution ; 
for otherwise, Blackmore would be a greater poet than 
Pope :—and if your Lordship had remembered this point, 
you, would not have supposed I could ever consider Fenton, 
or any other tragedian of the kind, as greata poet as Pope, 
though Fenton wrote a successful tragedy, and Pope, sa- 
tires, &c. 

And, 4thly. You will observe, that, in execution I think 
no poet was ever superior to Pope; though your me gar 4 
thinks the erecution all, and I do not, for reasons which will 
be given. 

I now beg to place before you what follows, requesting you 
to observe that t most freely admit Pope’s unquestioned rank 
in the pathetic part of poetry, concerning which my concluding 
remark was,—“ In the particular instance of this poem, how 
distinguished and SuPERIOR does he stand. It is sufficient 
that nothing of the kind ever has been produced, EQUAL TOIT 
fot PATHOS, PAINTING, and MELODY!” 

To the first part I called Mr. Campbell’s particular atten- 
tion before ; but I am certain many mistakes would be pre- 
vented, if any opposer of another's opinion would only fake 
the frouble to do him the justice of impartially examining 
what those opinions arc. I therefore think it necessary, before 
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I meet.Lord Byron; to show where.his most effective strokes 
seem to hit the hardest, and where they are wasted, not.on my 
theory, but on the winds. I must hope, therefore, the reader 
will a little farther follow me. 


After the. word “melody” my observations on. Pope's 
poctical character proceed as follow; * 

“‘ From this exquisite performance, which,seems to stand as 
the boundary between the poetry derived from the great 
and primary feelings of Nature, and that derived from Art, to 
satire, whose subject wholly concerns existing manners, the 
transition is easy, but the idea painful. Nevertheless, as 
Pope has chosen to write satires and epistles, they must be 
compared, not as Warton has, I think, injudiciously done 
with pieces of genuine poetry, but only with things of the 
same kind, To say that the beginning of one of Pope’s satires 
is not poetical ; to say that you cannot find in it, if the words 
are transposed, the “‘ disjecti membra poeta,” is not criticism. 
The province of satire is totally wide; its careeris in artifi- 
cial hfe ; and therefore to say that satire is not poetry, is to say 
an epigram is not anelegy. Pope has written satires; that 
is, confined himself chiefly, as a poet, to those subjects. with 
which, as it has been seen, he was most conversant ; subjects 
taken from living man, from Audits and manners, more than 
from principles and passions. 

“The career, therefore, which he opened to himself was 
in the second order in poetry; but it was a line pursued by 
Horace, Juvenal, Dryden, Boileau ; and if in that line he stand 
the highest, upon these grounds we might fairly say, with 
Johnson, ‘it is superfluous to ask whether Pope were a 
poet.’ 

“From the poetry, which, while it deals in local manners, 
exhibits also, as far as the subject would admit, the most 
exquisite embellishments of fancy, such as the machinery’ of 
the Rape of the Lock, we may proceed to those subjects 


which concern ‘ living man.’ 


“ The abstract philosophical view is first presented, as in 
the Essay on Man. ‘The ground of such a poem is phi- 
losophy, not poetry: the poetry is only the coloring, if I 
May say so; and to the coloring the eye is chiefly attentive. 
We hardly think of the philosophy, whether it be good or bad ; 
whether it be profound or specious; whether it evince, deep 
thinking, or exhibit only in new and pompous array the 
‘babble of the Nurse.’ Scarcely any one, till a controversy 


* In a note to this poem, the reason is given why Pope's airy spirits ate 
énferior to Sha kespeare’s. 
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was raised, thought of the doctrines; but a thousand must 
have been warmed by the pictures, the addresses, the sub- 
lime-interspersions of description, and the nice and harmoni- 
ous precision of every word, and of almost every line. Whe- 
ther, as a system of philosophy, it inculcated fate or not, no 
éne paused to inquire; but every eye read a thousand times, 
and every lip, perhaps, repeated, 

‘“©Lo the poor Indian!” &c. 

“The Lamb thy rivt,” &c. 
“O Happiness,” &c. 
and many other passages. 

* All these s/ustrative and secondary images are painted from 
the source of genuine poetry; from NaTuRR, not from ART. 
They therefore, independent of powers displayed in the versi- 
fication, raise the Essay on Man, considered in the abstract, 
into genuine poetry, although the poetica/ part is subservient to 
the phil ical. inl ~ 
. “Bhe Moral Essays depart much farther from peetry so 
defined, as they. exhibit particnlar casts and characters: of 
man, according to different habits of existing society ; that 
is, of artificial life. 

‘There is no reasdn to suppose that Pope, of the general 
internal feelings of Nature, could be more ignorant, or Jess 
capable of pourtraying them by vividness of expression and 
colors, than others; but we must estimate what he has done, 
not what he might have done. Many, perhaps, may ‘regret 
with me, that if he disdained, 

Si. dott <b in Fancy’s fields to wander long, 

But stoop’d to Truth, and moraliz'd his song;’ 
that he had not at least wandered somewhat longer among 
scenes that were congenial to the feelings of every heart ; and 
that he should leave them for the thorns and briars of ineffec- 
tual satire and bitterness ; quitting for these such scenes as 

‘ The Paraclete’s white walls and silver springs ;’ 

like his great predecessor in poetry, Milton, who left the 
‘ Pastures of Peneus, and the Pines of A®tna, to write. ‘Te- 
trachordon,’ and to mingle in the malignant puritanical tur- 
bulence of the times." 

“When we speak of the poetical character, derived from 
passions of general Nature, two obvious distinctions must oc- 
cur, without regard to Aristotle ;—those which, derived from 
the passions, may be called pathetic, and those which, derived 
from the same source, may be called sublime. 

“ Of the pathetic, no one (considering the Epistle of Eloisa 
alone) has touched the chords so tenderly, so pathetically, and 


* Warton. 
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so melodiously. As far as this goes, Pope, therefore, in pee; 
tical and musical expression, has no competitor. 

“We will now proceed to consider those passions which 
are equally the subject of genuine poetry, and on which are 
founded (1 do not say Epic or Tragic excellence, for these 
Pope declined, but) that species of poetic sublimity, which 
gives life and animation to the Ode. 

“In this respect, I believe, no one who ever thought of 
Alexander's Feast, or the Bard of Gray, could for a moment 
imagine Pope pre-eminent. Before these he sinks, as much 
as any other writer, whose subject was pathetic, sinks before 
him. His Odes for the Duke of Buckingham, though ele- 
gant, are wholly unworthy to be classed as the compositions 
of a superior Lyric Poet. 

“In what has been said, I have avoided the introduction 
of picturesque description ; that is, accurate representations 
from external objects of Nature: but ifthe premises laid down 
in the commencement of these reflections be true, no one can 
stand pre-eminent as a great descriptive poet,’ unless he have 
an eye attentive to, and familiar with, every external appear- 
ance that she may exhibit, in every change of season, every 
variation of light and shade.* He who has not an eye to ob- 
serve these, and who cannot with a glance distinguish every 
diversity of every hue in her variety of beauties, must so far be 
deficient in one of the essential qualities of a poet. 

“‘ Here Pope, from infirmities, and from physical causes, was 
Ne ta We deficient. When he left his own laurel circus at 

rickenham, he was lifted into his chariot or his barge; and 

with weak eyes, and tottering strength, it is physically impos- 
gible he could be a descriptive bard. Where description: has 
been introduced among his poems, as far as his observation 
could go, he excelled; more could not be expected. In the 
descriptions of the cloister, the scenes surrounding the me- 
lancholy convent, as far as could be gained by books, or sug- 
gested by imagination, he was eminently successful ; but-even 
here, perhaps, he only proved that he could not go far: and 

‘ The streams that shine between the hills, 

The grots that echoto the tinkling rills, 
were possibly transcripts of what lie could most easily tran- 
scribe, his own views and scenery. 

‘* But how different, how minute is his description, when he 


‘ A few passages have been corrected, which were not accurately printed 
before. 

* Upon consideration, I certainly think it right to omit the expression, 
“ every leaf,” 
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describes what he is master of: for instance, the game of 
Ombre, in the Rape of the Lock? This is from artificial 
life; and with artificial life, from his infirmities, he must have 
been chiefly conversant. But if he had been gifted with the 
same powers of observing outward Nature, I have no doubt he 
would have evinced as much accuracy in describing the ap- 
propriate and peculiar beauties, such as Nature exhibits in 
the Forest' where he lived, as he was able to describe, in a 
manner so novel, and with colors so vivid, a game of cards,* 

*« [tis for this reason that his Windsor Forest, and his Pas- 
torals, must ever appear so defective to a lover of Nature, 

“Pope, therefore, wisely left ¢his purt of his art, which 
Thomson, and-many other poets since his time, have culti- 
vated withso much more success, and turned to what he calls 
the ‘ Moral’ of the song. 3 

“Tneed not go regularly over his works; but I think they 
may be generally divided under the heads I have mentioned ; 
—Pathetie, Sublime, Descriptive, Moral, and Satirical. 

«In the pathetic, poetical/y considered, he stands highest ; 
in the sublime, he is deficient; in descriptions from Nature, 
for reasons given, still more so. He therefore pursued that 
pathin poetry, which was more congenial to his powers, and 
in which he has shone without a rival. 

‘““We regret that we have little more, truly pathetic, from 
his pen, than the Epistle of Eloisa, the Elegy to the unfortu- 
nate Lady ; and let me not forget one of the sweetest and most 
melodious of his pathetic effusions, the Address to Lord Ox- 
ford, 

‘Such were the notes thy once-lov’d Puet sung.’ 

** With the exception of these, and the Prologue to Cato, 
there are few things in Pope of the order L have mentioned, to 
which the recollection recurs with particular tenderness and 
delight. 

“When he left these regions, to unite the most exquisite 
machinery uf fancy with the descriptions of artificial life, the 
Rape of the Lock will, first and last, present itself ;—a com- 
position, as Johnson justly observes, the ‘mest elegant, the 
most airy,’ of all his works ; a composition, to which it will 
be in vain to compare any thing of the kind. He stands alone, 
unrivalled, and. possibly never to be rivalled. All Pope’s 
successtul labor of correct and musical versification, all Itis 
talents of accurate description, though in an inferior province 
of poetry, are here consummately displayed; and as far as 


Windsor Forest. 
2 See Rape of the Lock, description of Ombre. 
3¢ But turn’d to truth, and moraliz’d the song.’ 
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artificial life, that is, manners, not passions, are capable of 
being rendered poetical, they are here rendered ‘so, ‘by the 
fancy, the propriety, the elegance, and the poetic beauty of 
the SyIphic machinery. 

“This ‘ delightful’ poem, 4s I have said, appears to stand 
conspicuous and beautiful, in that medium where poetry be- 
gins to leave Nature, and approximates to local manners. The 
Muse has, indeed, no longer her great characteristic attri- 
butes, pathos or sublimity; but she appears so interesting, 
that we almost doubt whether the garb of elegant refinement 
is not as captivating, as the most beautiful appearances of 
Nature.” 

I have placed before the public, in one point of view, the 
greater part of what I advanced as the ground-work of my 
judgment on Pope’s poetry; and I can ask whether they ob- 
serve any symptoms of detraction or depreciation ? I have sp6- 
ken of the sublime, the pathetic, the moral, the satirical, and 
the descriptive, in poetry ; putting the descriptive province last. 

Now in your letter, my Lord, you have said nothing of the 
SUBLIME of poetry, as distinguishing the great poet, whose emi- 
nence in his art has led to this discussion ; but I affirm, that in 
the pathetic, as he yields, (and the distance is great, ) to Shakes- 
peare, the variety of pathos in Shakespeare being considered; 
yet, if we view Pope’s poems together, and remark his consum- 
mate EXECUTION of allhe performed, though le is INFERIOR 
to Milton, and must be so, from the SUPERIOR GRANDEUR of 
Milton’s subject, the greater exertion of talents ‘required, 
** according to the universal consent of the critics,” and the EQUAL 
execution ; yet in one particular branch of his art, SUBLIMITY, 
he yields to Dryden, as well as to these great poets; and in 
another particular branch of his art, the accurate represen- 
tation of picturesque imagery from external Nature, he yields 
to Thomson and Cowper. ; 

As to sublimity, you will see I have spoken of his Ode, 
compared with one of Dryden’s. Will you venture to say, 
the Ode for Music by Pope is equal to the Ode for Music: by 
Dryden, Alexander’s Feast, or that ode spoken of 80 enthu- 
siastically by Dr. Johnson? 1 think you will hardly do this; 
and if you do, I believe, my Lord, no critic in England, .or 
Europe, will agree with you. 

I must here make one observation on Dryden’s Ode on 
the death of Mrs. Killegrew. Johnson speaks of the first 
stanza as full of enthusiasm, but his criticism is very nnappro- 
priate. I will venture to point out one great cause of its sub- 
limity, Addressing the departed spirit, the poet exclaims, 





Now take a stanza of a quite opposite character. 
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* Whether adopted to some neighbouring star, 
Thou rotv’st anove us in thy wanp’RING race, 
Or, in procession fix’d and regular, 
MOVEST WITH THE HEAV’NS’ MAJESTIC PACE.” 


These are the images from the sublime of Nature, which give 
this ode its exalted character. I shall quote the first lines. 


“Thou youngest virgin daughter of the skies, 
Made in the last promotion of the blest ; 

Whose palms, new-pluck’d from Paradise, 
In spreading branches more sublimely rise, 
Rich with immortal green above the rest: 
Whether adupted to some neighb’ring star, 
Thou rolt’st above us in thy wand’ring race, 
Or, in processivn fix’d and regular, 

Movest with the heav’n’s majestic pace; 

Or, call’d to more superior bliss, 

Thou tread’st with seraphims the vast abyss ; 
Whatever happy region is thy place, 

Cease tny celestial song a little space.” 


“The sylvan scenes of herds and flocks, 

And frnitful plains, and barren rocks ; 

Of shallow brooks that flow’d so clear 

The bottom did the top appear ; 

Of deeper, too, and ampler floods, 

Which as in mirrors show’d the woods ; 

Of lofty trees, with sacred shades, 

And perspectives of pleasant glades, 

Where nymphs of brightest form appear, 

And shaggy satyrs standing near, 2 
Which them at once admire and fear. 5 
The ruins tvo of some majestic place, 

Boasting the pow’r of ancient Rome or Greece, 
Whose statues, friezes, columns, broken lie, 

And, though defac’d, the wonder of the eye ; 
What narore, arr, bold fiction e’er durst frame, 
Her forming hand gave feature tu the name.” 


The commencement is lofty and majestic, and the execution 
goes on pari passu with the subject; and the subject is from 
the most glorious objects of contemplation in Nature. In the 
other stanza quoted, observe that the lady’s art in painting as 
well as poetry is set before us, and this is done by making the 
subject of her pictures appear as in the living landscapes of 
NATURE : 


“ The shallow brooks that flow’d so clear, &c. 
Of deeper, tov, and ampler floods, 

Which as in mirrors show’d the woods ; 

The perspectives.o unt glades, 

Where nymphs of brightest form appear 
‘Atid shaggy satyrs, &c.” 
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Then the picturesque ruins aré presented. 

“ The ruins too of some majestic place, 

Boasting the pow’r of ancient Rome or Greece, 

Whose statues, friezes, columns, broken lie, &c.” 
Dr. Johnson says, “‘ the other stanzas are yery “inferior,—in- 
ferior indeed :” and why are these superior? For this reason, 
because the highest views of human contemplation are opened 
in the first stanza, picturesque beauty in the last, and both 
according to NATURE. 

The conclusion of this ede is in the high strain of the begin- 
ning ; and yet, as objects of artificial life are less poeti¢al than 
passions which belong to general Nature, the mind hardly ad- 
mits the idea of “ the last promotion,” in the first stanza, or the 
word “‘ ass/zes,” relating to the great day of judgment, in the 
last; because with the expression “ assizes” are associated 
the ideas of artificial life, the “ judge’s coach,” and the javelin 
men. . 

I will now only request your Lordship to keep in mind what 
has been laid down: that Art is poetical, but Nature, in her 
sublime or beautiful features, with all their kindred associa- 
tions, more so ; that Art, in its combined appearances, is most 
poetical, when connected with associations or views of NATURB, 
and always, and under all circumstances, PORTIVAL, (un- 
less the image be vulgar,) when ASSOCIATED with EMOTIONS 
and PASSIONS of the HUMAN HEART. 


These are my premises: and having laid them down such 
as they cannot but be inferred from my original observations, 
unless garbled, I come to meet your Lordship on the fair 
ground of controversy. 

On the subject of Pope’s poetical character WB agree. 
You say he is inferior to Milton and Shakespeare. This is all 
I asked. But the subject of our present discussion is, I 
think, at all events interesting. I have received much plea- 
sure from your Lordship’s letter ; and though I well know your 
great powers, I feel, after a more vulgar contest, as ‘‘ brea- 
thing a freer air.” 

The first. question is, ‘‘ Whether images from what. is 
sublime or beautiful in Art or Nature,” be, per se, the. most 
poetical. 

Upon this first point we join issue, and stand opposed. You 
have taken this first axiom, which I thought, if well consi- 
dered, would not be contended, and have, without periphra- 
sis, promptly and powerfully opposed it. But remark, this 
is only the first part of a general proposition, as will be seen by 
referring to what I have said. The other part will be, per- 
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haps, more clearly explained, as we proceed: But first! of 


the first. 


LAUNCH OF THE BEAUTIFUL SHIP, CAMPBELL. 

It must here be observed, that in answer to the first part of 
my proposition, Mr. Campbell instanced the launch of a ship, 
aS A WORK OF ART, beautifully poetical. My answer, taking 
his own description, was, that the ship 80 beautifully des¢ribed 
by him was more indebted to Nature thah Art. It was indebted 
to Nature for the winds, that filled the sails; for the sunshine, 
that touched them with lights; for the waves, on which 
it so triumphantly rode; for the associated ideas of the 
distant regions of the earth it was to visit, the tempests it was 
to encounter, and for being, as it were, endued with existence, 
** a thing of life.”* 

I think what was said was an answerjto Mr. Campbell, and 
I think so still. What other argument§ he might advance I 
know not. His ship, as described by himself, in my opinion 
totally failed; and I believe Mr. Campbell saw, upon reflec- 


* An attempt has lately been made to rob your Lordship of much of your 
originality as a puet. I have seen some extracts from a publication of this 
ind. Some of the examples are like the description of Monmouth. “ Why 
is Macedon like Monmouth? because there is a river in Monmouth, and a 
riverin Macedon.” I have only seen a very few of these remarks. The 
beautiful image of the “ ship,” in the Corsair, ’ 
“That seems to walk the waves—a thing of life !” 
which would not be necessary for your Lordship to add, unless an image 
from Nature was more beautiful than any you brought in the description of 
a ship from Art: this “ living ship, however, has been traced to Wi sow,” 
who has also a “ living ship of loveliness.” I forgetthe words ; but if the 
image is to be taken from your Lordship ri e¢ armis, 1 may as well makeymy 
demand : for in the poem, which, togethér with its unfortunate writer, formed 
part of your Satire, is the following description of “ a ship” on her way: 
“ The tall ship, 
That, like a stately swan, in conscious pride, 
Breasts beautiful the rising surge, and throws 
The gather'd waters back, and seems to move 
A LIVING THING, upon its lucid way, 
Streaming in lovely glory to the morn.” 


The idea is the same: I objected to the words “ lovely glory ;” but somebody 
persuaded me to let them stay. But I do not believe that either your 
Lordship, or Mr. Wilson, borrowed from me; albeit, though, so to be told, 
your Lordship mightsmile. : 

I believe no mind, inclined to poetry, ever saw a ship in full sail, but bas 
felt the propriety of the image. - 

I take this opportunity of thanking your Lordship for remembering the 
little anecdote, which I mentioned merely for the sake of showing the digad- 
vantage of implicitly relying on the Reviews. Your recollection is betterthan 
mine. But the mode in which the circumstance had been commented on, 
was gratuitous/y ill-natured, for it had nothing to do with the criticism. 
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tion, that his new-launched ship, and even if it had braved, for 
a thousand years, 

“ The BatTLe and the sreezr,” 
must have surrendered. 

Mr. Campbell declined, at least, further contest; whether 
because he would not, or because he thought he cou/d not, is 
of no consequence. Your Lordshiptimplies that he would 
not; 1 am bold to say he could not; and I am bolder to say, 
I think even your Lordship cannot. 

Under its new, and gallant, and dauntless, and experienced, 
and NOBLE Captain, the battle is now to be fought again. And 
though years have made some impression, and different tracks 
of study have taken me far away from the scene of such dis- 
cussions, and even desuetude from such contest be something, 
and disinclination more ; yet, my Lord, 

“ Maugre your youth, strength, fortune, eminence—” 
not unconscious of your powers, but more conscious of the 
soundness of my cause, I venture to meet you. 

Before I examine your arguments, my first object will be to 
do them perfect justice, to place them in their full force, and 
not only to do so, but, if I doubt the meaning, to give the sub- 
stance in my own language, that it may be seen whether I per- 
fectly understand them or not. ie. 

This I think due to every one, whose sentiments I might 
be called upon to oppose, more especially due to a person 
like your Lordship; and if such fairness, or any thing like 
such fairness, had been used towards me, I should not have 
been assailed by so many flippant fallacies, so many gross 
and palpable perversions. 

The substance of your arguments, detached from the jokes, 
I conceive to be as follows.— 

The ship gives as much beauty to the waters as it receives 
from them. If the sun were taken away, what then? The 
ship, if I understand your Lordship, would not be seen, If 
Mr. Bowles’s pamphlet was not read by the light of the sun, 
it must be read by candle-light!! Allow me to substitute for 
Mr. Bowles’s pamphlet Lord Byron’s poems. No beauty is 
added to them by the sun; for whether they are read by sup- 
light or candle-light, they are equally beautiful. I have read 
them by both: But the sun adds beauty te a ship; therefore 
this argument, which I think must be written by candle-light, 
does not hold; for it is as clear as “ the SUN AT NOON-DAY,” 
that “‘ the sun” neither gives nor takes from the beanty of 

Lord Byron’s poems, let them.be read where they will; but it 
does give beauty, essential beauty, to the ship. 
2nd. Thousands of people went to sce the launch of the 
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ship, who would not look upon the sea, particularly as it was 
calm, and calm water might be seen in the London Deek, 
Paddington Canal, a horse-pond, a slop-basin, or in any other 
vessel ! ' 

3rd. The wind that filled the sails of the ship, might be hear 
through the chinks of a pigsty ; and the sun might shine on a 
BRASS WARMING-PAN}, 

This, I conceive, my Lord, is the substance of your argu- 
ment ; which, if it had come from any one but yourself, [ should 
have thought scarcely worth answering : as an argument, the 





| 
. 
| 


bare statement almost confutes it. The least fair discussiey | 
will shatter it to rags, reduce it to the blue bunting of which | 


the streamer of the ship is composed, and I had almost said, 


make it to be consigned to that “ other vessel,” whatever it 7 


be, which has so facetiously entered your Lordship’s. high | 


poetical imagination. Allow me first to show you what you 
have vf done, before I examine what you have done, by 
way of argument. 

You have not answered, nor attempted to answer, all the 
arguments which have been already brought forward on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Campbell, in his description of the ship, spoke not 
only of the effect of the sun, the seas, and the wind, but added 
other ideas; its visiting the remote parts of the earth, the 
tempests it might encounter, and described it, in his poetical 
vision, “ a thing of life.” I said, the ideas of its visiting 
distant regions were ideas from Nature, which conspire to 
make this sight more interesting to the poet’s thoughts, and 
therefore more poetical.” 

These you have not touched ; and I am sure, if you had, 
and could bring no arguments but from Paddington Canal, 
&c. my “ fortress’ would not have much to fear from your 
Lordship’s somewhat grotesque battery. Whatever motive 
Mr. Campbell had for not defending his own Seventy-four, 
I think your Lordship, in argument at least, has not suc- 
ceeded, however delightful your publication may be in other 
respects. , 

Rnd now, my Lord, to point our guns, to open our fire, and 
endeavour to blow your PIG-STIES, “‘ BRASS WARMING-PANS, 
and THAT OTHER VESSEL,” into shatters. 

But, let be me fair; let the reader compare what you ad- 
vance with the substance. [ have given. 


“‘ Mr. Bowles asserts, that Campbell’s ‘ Ship of the .Line’ 
derives all its poctry not from ‘ Art,’ but from ‘ Nature,’ 
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‘Take away the waves, the winds, the san, &c. &c. one will be- 
comea Stripe of blue bunting ; and the other a piece of coarse 
canvass on three tall poles.’ Very true; take away the 
‘ waves,’ the ‘ winds,’ and there will be no ship at all, not 
only for poetical, but for any other purpose; and take away 
‘the sun,’ and we must read Mr. Bowles’s pamphlet by 
candle-light. But the ‘ poetry’ of the ‘ Ship’ does not 
depend on ‘ the waves,’ &c.; on the contrary, the ‘ Ship 
of the Line’ confers its own poetry upon the waters, and 
heightens theirs. I do not deny that the ‘ waves and winds, 
arid above all ‘ the sun,’ are highly poetical; we know it to 
our cost, by the many descriptions of them in verse: but if 
the waves bore only the foam upon their bosoms, if the 
winds wafted only the sea-weed to the shore, if the sun shone 
neither upon pyramids, nor fleets, nor fortresses, would its 
beams be equally poetical? I think not: the poetry is at 
least reciprocal. ‘Take away ‘ the Ship of the Line’ ‘ swing- 
ing round’ the ‘ calm water,’ and the calm water becomes 
a somewhat monotonous thing to look at, particularly if not 
transparently clear ; witness the thousands who pass by with- 
out looking on it at all. What was it attracted the thousands 
to the launch? they might have seen the poetical ‘ calm 
water’ at Wapping, or in the ‘ London Dock,’ or in the 
Paddington Canal, or in a horse-pond, or in a slop-basin, or 
in any other vase. They might have heard the poetical winds 
howling through the chinks of a pigsty, or the garret window ; 
they might have seen the sun shining on a footman’s liyery, 
or on a brass warming-pan ; but could the ‘ calm water,’ or 
the ‘ wind,’ or the ‘ sun,’ make all, or any of these poeti- 
cal?’ I think not. Mr. Bowles admits ‘ the Ship’ to be 
poetical, but only from those accessaries: now if they confer 
poetry so as to make one thing poetical, they would make 
other things poetical; the more so, as Mr. Bowles calls a 
‘Ship of the Line’ without them, that is to say, its ‘ masts, 
and sails, and streamers,’ ‘ blue bunting,’ and ‘ coarse 
canvass,’ and ‘ tall poles.’ So they are; and porcelain is 
clay, and man is dust, and flesh is grass; and yet the two 
latter at least are the subjects of much poesy.” 


The commencement, my Lord, is ominous. Mr. Bowles 
never said, nor is it consistent with the principles he has 
adopted to say, Mr. Campbell’s ship derives an. its poetry 
from Nature. If this misstatement, in principio, was inten 
tional, I need not have appealed to you for my charaé¢ter of 
candor. 

Mr. Bowles said, and says, that poetical beauty in a 
ship “ depends not on Art but Nature.” ALL its poetry, he 
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instantly admits, it does not derive from Nature; but ifs 
poetical beauty depends upon Nature; for the sails would 
not swell, the streamers would not flow, the motion would 





cease—its LIFE, which Mr. Campbell speaks of, would be 


extinct. 
But you say the poetry of the ship does not depend on the 


waves, &c. I think it does, for this reason,—that all this [ 


beauty, motion, and life, would be at once lost’and extinct. 
True, nor can I for a moment think otherwise ; thus seen, 
and thus associated, “‘ the ship confers its own poetry upon 
the waters, and heightens theirs,” but NOT BEFORE the 
elements of Naturehave ENABLED IT To DO SO; and, therefore, 
its primary poetical beauty depends on Nature, not Art. 

You say, take away the wWiNps and waves, and there will 
be no satp at all! Then its very existence depends on them! 


Mae 2h ectraegion NOT: 


penta 
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And “ take away the sun, and you must read Mr. Bowles’s fj 


pamphlet by candle-light.”. Read it how or when you will, 
the sun will be more poetical than a candle; and the seas, 
that ‘‘ speak in the Rast and the WEST AT ONCE,” will 
not depend on the ship for poetical sublimity, (but the ship 
will on them,) any more than the sun will depend upon Lord 
Byron’s poetry. And then I ask you, my Lord, this question, 
(begging you to remember my principles only require that the 
works of Nature, which are beautiful and sublime, are more 
poetical, alstractedly, than any works of Art,)—whether the 
sun, the waves, and winds are, per se, more poctical without 
the ship, or the ship, per se, without the waves, &c. &c.? 
The poetry, therefore, is not reciprocal; for the ship can give 
no beauty till the elements of Nature, on which its beauty 
depends, enable it to do so. Then it gives and receives. 
Bat, my Lord, you must remember, that when I answered 
Mr. Campbell, (and I do not think either he or your Lordship 
can make my good ship surrender,) he made no distinction 
at all, but colored his rich descriptions with all the hues of 
Nature, and then advanced to show the poetical beauties of 
ART. 

But the water is calm, and its monotony requires to be 
broken; and this “ calmness,” which is one feature of this 
mighty element, may be contemplated at Wapping, in the 
London Dock, Paddington Canal, a horse-pond, or any other 
vessel ! 

No: for though the water at Wapping, the London Dock, 
in the Paddington Canal, a HORSE-POND, or any OTHER 
vessel, be calm, it is not poetical. But your argument is this : 
« The sea is calm; the water in a horsc-pond, or any other 
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vessel, is calm; therefore the calm water in a horse-pond is 
as poetical as the sea!” No, my Lord: for the sea cannot be 
made unpoetical, and your great powers cannot make ‘the 
water in a horse-pond, or ANY OTHER VESSEL, poetical: 
and I will conclude with Cowper's description of the calm 
sea, whom, however, you call No POET, and whom I think 
an original, pathetic, and great poet. 

“ Oceaa exhibits, fathomless and broad, 

Much of the power and majesty of God ! 

He swathes about the swelling of the deep, 

That shines and rests, as infants smile and sleep. 

Vast as it is, it answers, as it flows, 

The breathings of the lightest air that blows. 

Curling and whitening over all the waste, 

The rising waves obey the increasing blast.” 

But we must stop before the storm comes on, for ‘I wish 
only to show how this “‘ monotonous” object can, in its calmest 
state, and without a single ship, or any accompaniments, be 
rendered poetical. 

In fact, it does not seem to me, that your Lordship makes: 
distinction between the SEA in painting, and the sea jin 
ea 
‘« The sun is poetical,” by your Lordship’s admission; 
and to our cost, you say, by the many descriptions in verse. 
To which sentence I do not accede, as we possibly might 
have lost some of your own most beautiful descriptions. But 
to follow your argument. 

‘‘ If the waves bore only foam upon their bosoms; if the 
winds wafted only sea-weed to the shore; if the sun shone 
neither upon pyramids, nor fleets, nor fortresses, would its 
beams be equally poetical?” Answer :— 

The sun troni be equally poetical, let it shiné on what.it 
may. If the waves bore only foam upon their bosoms, the 
ocean would be equally sublime, far from every track of 
vessel, every intrusion of man. 

The ocean, I affirm, wants not the accessaries of any thing 
human to make it suBLIME, and therefore poetical. It 1s 
poetical, though not equally picturesque or beautiful, with or 
without them. The ideas it excites of Almighty power are- 
those of sublimity, the highest poetical sublimity, which 
proudly rejects any associations or accessaries of human art, 
or of human kind, to make it more so: “ The deep uttereth 
his voice,” is one of the most sublime of the many sublime 
passages relating to it in the scriptures. We have no occa- 
sion to make it more poetical to say, “‘ there go the. ships;” 
but the ship, moving beautiful to the sight, and almost seeming, 
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as it were, a creature of the vast element, and made 
interesting, as an object ef beauty, by those accessaries of 
Nature, without which it is nothing ; a ship so seen adds to the 
picture of poetical beauty, but not to the more awful ideas of 
SUBLItMeTy, which are far more poetical. _ ln sunshine, in. calm, 
in tempest, by night, by day, in its deepest solitudes, it wants 
nothing of Art to make it sublime, asspeaking every where, 
“in the east and in the west,” im the north and the south, with 
one everlasting voice, “ Infinitude and Power.” What can be 
more sublime than this verse of the Psalmist? “If I take 
the wing of the morning, and dwell in the UTTERMOST PARTS 
OF THE SBA, even there shall thy hand lead me.” 

The studies of my profession have carried me te the con- 
sideration of all the ancient heresies. The Valentinian Creed 
proclaims, “ In the beginnmg were DEPTH, and SILENCE !"" 
Endless space, and eternal silence ! and these ideas alone are 
SUBLIME. How directly and gloriously opposed to this idea 
is the opening of the gospel of St. John. “IN THE BEGIN- 
NING was THE WoRD, and the WorD was with God, and the 
Worp was Gop.” And sublime as the former ideas may be, 
because they are connected with terror, the passage from St. 
John is far more striking ; seeming like an echo to the words, 
* And God said, Let there be LIcntr: and there Was 
LicurT !’—a God, and a Creator, and a Saviour, REVEALED. 

T hope, as your Lordship, in your pamphlet, professes so 
great a regard for ETHICS, and ethic poetry, in which I most 
cordially agree, this observation will be excused. 

To return: “ if the waves bore only foam upon their 
bosoms;”—‘“‘ if the winds wafted only sea-weed to the 
shore ;”—“‘ if the sun had neither pyramids, nor fleets, nor for- 
tresses, to shine upon ;” if it shone upon none of the emmets 
of earth, man, or his little works; it would be Gqeatly a stu- 
pendous object, in the visible creation, per se, abstractedly, 
and equally SUBLIME; and it would be poetical, equally poc- 
tical, whether it shone on pyramids or posts, fortresses, or 
“ pigsties,” a ‘* brass warming-pan, or a footman’s liver ,’ 
though neither pigsties, or posts, cou/d be sublime or beautiful, 
with or without it. 

Pyramids, I repeat, are most poetical from associations ; and 
fortresses also: but brass warming-pans are images of in-door 
Nature, and footmen’s liveries are images of “ artificial” life ; 
and to say, that, because the-sen can make one object poeti- 
cal, it must necessarily make ANOTHER 80, is not an argu- 
ment-worthy of Lord Byron; and I am afraid we must say of 


' These ideas in the Vatentiniamw Creed were personified. 
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the “ sun” shining upon your “ warming-pan” and “‘ footman’s 
livery,” as of the “ hog in a high wind,” 
“ It grieves me much, replied the Clerk again, 
Who speaks so well, should ever speak in vain.” 
But how much genuine poetry is condensed ir one line, 


where a ship is spoken of, 
“ SAILING IN SUNSHINE, FAR away !” 


As for the sun on Mr. Campbell’s ship, if the ship did not 
want the sun, to give it more poetical interest, why did Mr. 
Campbell think it necessary to introduce the sun at all? 
“But the ship gives, as well as it receives:” so-seen, it gives 
beauty, animating beauty, to the seas, not to thesun. It gives 
back, indeed, and amply repays what it receives; but does a 
brass warming-pan give back any poetical beauty ? 

“ The sun shines white upon the rocks !” 
The sun shines white upon the warming-pan: 
and so the sun shines on Dr. Syntax’s wig; but try the 
effect, 
“ Pale on the lone tower falls the evening beam.” 
Pale on my grey-wig falls the evening beam. 
Therefore Mr. Campbell introduced the sun needlessly, if it 
did not make the ship more poetical; but though the ship 
(being itself especially so adorned, as if it came and went 
NATURE'S chief favorite and delight among the works of art) 
gives, as well as it receives, beauty; a footman’s livery does 
not do so, my Lord, any more than an old wig, upon which 
the sun equally shines, as on the Hellespont, or the crest of 
Hector. 

As to seas without a ship, or with a ship upon the sTocks, 
{ appeal to our friend Crabbe. He is my neighbour; and 
though we scarce ever talk of criticism, in his absence I may 
venture to quote a little from a poem of his, as the descrip- 
tion bears on the point ; and your Lordship does not, I believe, 
reckon him among those whom you are pleased to call “ na- 
turals.” He describes the sea in such a manner as I think 
might rival the greatest poet that ever lived. He shall give 
us the sea without a ship ; and what is more to the purpose, a 
ship ON THE STOCKS! 

“The sea without a ship.” 
“ With ceaseless motion comes and goes the tide, 
Fiowrince it fills the channel vast and wipe; t 


Then back to sea with strong majestic sweep 
Ir nots, in ebb, yet terrible and deep !” 


{ need not point out to your Lordship the effect of :the metre, 
and the imagery : 
VOL. XVIII. Pam. NO. XXXVI. Z 
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“ Then sack to sea with strong majestic sweep 
Ir Rotts,” 


Next we have a little of art. 


‘Here samphire banks, and salt-wort bound the flood, 
Here stakes,” &c, 


1 will leave Crabbe a moment; and as your Lordship seems 
to think, (mistaking, it appears to me, the poetical for the 
picturesque, ) that the sea is more poetical (more picturesque it 
certainly is) with ships than without them, I will take an exqui- 
site picture, which you may possibly recognise. 

“ He that has sail’d upon the dark blue sea, 
Has view’d at times, I ween, a full fair sight; 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be, 
The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight; 
Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the right, 
The glorious main expanding o’er the bow, 
The convoy spread like wild swans in their flight, 
The dullest sailer wearing bravely now, 
Su gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow.” 
Childe Harold. 

I fear your Lordship with your ships will have it hollow; 
but before I go back to Crabbe, to have fair play, I would 
take another picture from Dyer; which, except your Lord- 
ship’s, is the finest description in the world. ‘ Now,” &c, 

“Glide the tall fleet into the widening main, 
A floating forest: ev’ry sail unfurl’d, 
Swells to the wind—&c. 


Meantime in pleasing course the pilot steers, 
Steapy, with eye intent upon the steel, 

Stravy before the winds the pilot steers, 
While gaily o’er the waves the mountain prows 
Dance, like a suoat of poLPurns, and begin 

To streak with various paths the hoary deep. 
Yet steady o’er the waves they steer, and now 
The fluctuating wortp of waters wIDE, 

In BOUNDLESS MAGNITUDE, around them swell, 
O’er whose imaginary brim, nor Towns, 

Nor woops, nor mountain tops, nor ought appears, 
But Phebus orb, refulgent lamp of light. 
MILLIONS OF LEAGUES ALOFT.” 


Hang “Phoebus” and refulgent “damp!” But do you not 
think the latter part of this description most poetical, with the 
boundless seas, and thesun’s sole orb, as it would be, if accom- 
panied with the gondolas of Venice, or if the ships were en- 
tirely omitted, though not so BEAUTIFULLY picturesque ? 

The ships, however, are still careering in the breeze and 
sunshine, therefore we will return for a moment to CRABBE, 
to show some of the infinitude of this said sza’s poetical 
beauties without ships. 
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“Turn to the watery world!—but who to thee 
(A wonder yet unview’d) shall paint the Sea! 
Various and vast, sublime in all its forms, 

When lull’d by zephyrs, or when rous'd by storms, 
Its colors changing, when from clouds and sun, 
Shades after shades upon the surface run ; 
Embrown’d and horrid now, and now serene, 

In limpid blue, and evanescent green ; 
And oft the foggy banks on ocean lie, 

Lift the far sail, and cheat the experienc’d eye. 
Then the broad bosom of the ocean keeps 

An equal motion, swelling as it sleeps ; 

Then slowly sinking, curling to the strand, 
Faint, lazy waves o’ercreep the ridgy sand, 

Or tap the tarry boat with gentle blow, 

And back return in silence, smooth and slow. 
Ships in the calm seem anchor’d, for they glide 
On the still sea, urg’d solely by the tide: 

Art thou not present, this calm scene before, 
Where all beside is pebbly length of shore, i 
And far as eye can reach, itcan discern no more.” 


This, to be sure, is not entirely an ocean view, without 
boats or ships; but how exquisitely, how beautifully, is 
every thing touched! Can you make Paddington Canal as 
beautiful or sublime ? 

Now then for a vessel on the stocks. 

“ Near these a crew amphibious in the docks 
Rear, for the sea, those castles on the stocks: 
See! the long keel, which soon the waves must hide 
See! the strong ribs which form the roomy side, 
Bolts yielding slowly to the sturdiest stroke, 
And planks whichcurve and crackle in the smoke; 
Around the whole rise cloudy wreaths, and far 
Bear the warm pungence of o’er-boiling tar.” 

Paint your ship on the stocks how you will, which of these 
pictures is most sublime or beautiful ? 

In fact, there is not a sight so awful, so sublime, or so 
terrible, as the ocean. And, therefore, in its infinite shades 
and appearances, it exhibits in all, indeed, 

“ Muca OF THE PowER and majesty of Gop.” 
It is by itself more poetical, far more poetical, than a ship 
with it or without it,—which is my proposition. 

And now, my Lord, one word or two about “ THE WIND.” 
“ The thousands that came to see the ship launched, the sails 
streaming in the wind, might have heard the wind, through the 
chinks of a pigsty !” Hupipras observes, 

“ As pigs are said to ser THE WIND.” 

Did this thought occur, when your Lordship associated the 
“‘ wind” and the “ pigsty” so ingeniously and sublimely ? True ; 
the thousands who were attracted to see “‘ the launch” might 
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have heard the “ winds through a pigsty;” and they certainly did 
not go to hear the wind, or to see the sea, which, as you 
justly observe, “‘ thousands pass, without looking on it at all.” 
Is it less sublime for that? Of all the thousands who saw the 
beautiful sight of this ship-launch, who among them saw it 
with the eye, and heart, and feelings of Mr. Campbell? He 
has painted it, and in painting it, shown the eye and heart of a 
poet; but the thousands who went to see the sight, would 
probably have gone to see KATTERFELTO perform some of 
his wonders, 
“ Wond'ring for his bread,” 

as readily as to the launch of this ship, so far as poetical in- 
terest excited them. But whether they came or staid at home, 
whether the ship was launched or not, the sun was not less 
sublime, though beauty was added to the waves. 

As to the winds, independent of their effect on the sails of a 
ship, they are poetical or not, as their sound is associated in 
the poet’s fancy. When poor Tom sings, 

“ Hark ! through the hawthorn blows the cold wind ;” 
Let us try the effect of a different association, according to 
your Lordship’s ideas, and for the hawthorn add an image 
from “ artificial life.” 

“Hark! through the ‘ pigsty’ blows the cold wind.” 
Is the wind equally poetical? In fact, my proposition is 
proved, if I may say so, to the right and the left; and hefore 
some little “ logic,” your “ pigsty,” your “ garret window,” 
your “ footman’s livery,” your “‘ brass warming-pan,” are all 
blown away to the winds, 

Muchas [I admire, my Lord, your talents, I think you must 
have produced such arguments without reflection; if you 
meant Mk, in any part of that quotation, wherein you plea- 
santly apply the words, 

“ Quoth he, there was a sHIP; 

Now let me go, thou GReY-HAIRED LOON, 

Or my stare shall make thee sxre:” 
I answer, though my “‘hairs, alas! are grey,” your staff has 
not made me SKIP AN INUH. What, if I should almost be- 
gin to think, I might make even him who swam over the Helles- 
pont “skip!” But I fear, if I may be thought to have the least 
advantage, it is because your Lordship has not looked at the 
question on all sides ; or remembered the plain words of my 
proposition ; otherwise you would not have amused your ad- 
mirers at my expense with such a hodge-podge of suns, 
winds, seas, Wapping, London Docks, Paddington Canals, 
pigsties, garret windows, horse-ponds, slop-basins, and 
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OTHER VESSELS, “ footmen’s livery,” and “ brass warming- 

—. se 
But it is time to leave the coast of England, fruitful in 

such homely images, and accompany your Lordship to the 


COAST OF ATTICA—TEMPLE OF THESEUS, &c. 


“The beautiful but barren Hymettus, the whole coast 
of Attica, her HILLS, and mountains, Pentelicus, Anchesmus, 
Philopappus, &c. are in themselves poetical, and would be 
so, if the name of Athens, of Athenians, and HER VERY 
RUINS, were swept from the earth.”—Lord Byron. 

“ But amI to be told, (you proceed) that the “nature” of 
Attica would be more poetical without the art of the Acropo 
lis? of the Temple of Theseus ? of the still all great and glori- 
ous monuments of exquisitely artificial skill? Ask the traveller 
which strikes him most as poetical, the Parthenon, or the hill 
on which it stands? The columns of Lake Colonna, or the lake 
itself; the rocks at the foot of it, or the recollection that Fal- 
coner’s ship was bulged upon them? There are a thousand 
rocks and capes more picturesque than those of the Acropolis 
and Cape Sunium in themselves ; what are they to a thousand 
scenes in the wilder parts of Greece, of Asia Minor, Switzer- 
land, or even Cintra in Portugal, orto many scenes of Italy, 
and the Sierras of Spain? 

** But it is the art, the columns, the temples, the wrecked 
vessel, which give them their antique and their modern poetry, 
and not the spots themselves ; without them the spots of earth 
would be unnoticed and unknown; buried, like Babylon and 
Nineveh, in indistinct confusion, without poetry, as without 
existence; but to whatever spot of earth these ruins were 
transported, if they were capable of transportation, like the 
Obelisk, and the Sphinx, and the Memnon’s Head, there they 
would still exist in the perfection of their beauty, and in the 
pride of their poetry.” 

Ihere set before the reader the whole of this passage, 
because it is itself so beautiful. Itis worthy Lord Byron, 
and is as forcible as it is eloquent, and picturesque as it is 
argumentative. [need not enter into an analysis to show 
that I understand it, for I understand it in its full force; and 
though I have not seen these places but in Lord Byron’s 
interesting pictures, and even in this splendid assemblage 
I hope I am not so insensible, (such a “‘ natural,”) as not to 
feel te poetical and affecting are those scattered columns, 
those temples, in those spots, where, nescio guomodo movemur, 
&c.; I can at least say, though I have not seen them, animum 
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pictura pascit inani. I might add, non obtusa adeo gestamus pec- 
tora ; and what I feel cannot better be described than in the 
vivid painting of kindred scenes by a poet whom I have 
quoted. 
“ Behold the pride of pomp, 

The throne of nations fail’n; obscur’d in dast, 

E’en yet majestical ; the solemn scene 

ELatTes THE sour, while now the nIsING SUN 

Flames on the ruins, in the purer arr, 

Tow’ring aloft, upon the glitt’ring plain, 

Like broken rocks, a vast cireumference, 

Rent paraces, crush’d cocumns, rifted moles, 

Fanes roil’d on fanes, and tombs on buried tombs. 

Deep lies in dust the Theban Obelisk 

Immense along the waste; minuter art, 

Gleconian forms, or Phidian, subtly fair 

O’erwhelming ; as the immense Leviathan, 

Outstretch’d, unwieldy, his island length uprears 

Above the foamy flood.---++-++-+++-ee+e- 

Grey mould’ring temples swell, and wide o’ercast 

The solitary landscape, hills, and woods, 

And boundless wilds, &c.”—Dyer’s Ruins of Rome. 

With such feelings, and affected by such images so distinct- 
ly and beautifully set before us, where nature and art contend 
in what is most striking and affecting in the imagery of 
either, [read your animated description. I concede, instan- 
ter, that the “nature” of Attica would not be more poetical 
without the “art” ot the Acropolis, or the Temple of Theseus, 
or the still great and glorious monuments of her exquisitely 
artificial genius. I concede this; but I deny, that, abstracted- 
ly, as works of Art, these works are as sublime, or, therefore, 
as poetical, as the sublimest images from Nature. Of the 
rocks on which they stand, I know nothing: in sublimity or 
beauty they may bear as little comparison as a piece of Pen- 
telican marble such as it is in nature, and Pentelican marble 
formed into an august temple or statue. No one can deny 
this: but if you take the Aighest works of Art, with all their 
poetical associations, and compare them with the “ spots” of 
earth, where Babylon and Nineveh are buried; the spots as 
spots, and the ruins as ruins, cannot be compared; but com- 
pare the most sublime of the objects of Art, eitherabstractedly, 
that is, without any poetical associations, or with associations, 
and I deny the major part of your arguments in toto ; or that 
the sublimest works of Art, be they where or what they may, 
are more sublime than the most sublime ofthe works of Nature. 
And I again affirm, that what is sublime or beautiful, per se, 
in the works of Nature, comparatis comparandis, is more sublime 

or beautiful than any works of Art, and also in their associa- 
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tions, one leading the thought to Gon, and the other to man: 
and I answer, if you adduce the Temple of Theseus, give me 
the Temple of the Universe, not made with hands, and your temple 
will be as insignificant as the dust of the marble that com- 
poses it. 

But, without going so far at present, I will ask your Lord- 
ship (and no one is a better judge), whom you think the most 
sublime of all poets, living or dead,—the most sublime, with- 
out exception? Whom would Pope callso? One of those 
mighty spirits, which has ‘fiven these poetical scenes, with 
their temples and columns, half their poetical interest. Shall 
J say Homer? will you admit this? 

Then I ask, if so, how comes it to pass, that the greatest 
poet the world has produced, wrote before the existence of 
any ARTS, at least in such perfection? Ofrapidity and great- 
ness of events, variety of character, wonderful invention, 
command of passions, and affecting incidents, we are not here 
speaking. And I must beg you, my Lord, to remember this, 
lest I might be told, that I assert that descriptions of external 
Nature are those which give the chief sublimity to the poems 
of Homer. 

Further, I say that all the illustrious images you have called 
up from the august remains of ancient art, are connected with 
poetical passions ; and these passions are the emotions of Na- 
ture, from a thousand affecting connexions: and I say, putting 

assions out of the question, that, in description of external 

Vature, and of the gods themselves, without being indebted 
to any temples, or statues of them, Homer stands, with the 
exception of Milton, the sole and mightiest master of his art 
(of which external Nature makes a great part) in the world. 
Let the temples of Art, and the statues of gods, be as beauti- 
ful or sublime as they may, how came Homer, in his descrip- 
tions, (not of what is natural, his Jack-Ass and Boar similies, ) 
but in the most beautiful and sublime objects in Nature,— 
the Gyva moavgrosBo10 baracrns—the beautiful piece by moon- 
light,—the sublimity of Jupiter or Neptune,—to be the most 
poetical painter in the world? especially of the god whose 
statue has given immortality to the name of Phidias? I need 
not inform your Lordship, that the Jupiter of Homer was the 
original of the Jupiter of Phidias. 

Did Homer, then, exceed every poet in every part of his 
art? “I think so.” Then, if it was before the appearance of 
such images of Art, as your Lordship hasso described, “‘ images 
taken from what is sublime or beautiful in Nature must have 
been more poetical, per se, than any images derived from Art.” 
To proceed :-— 
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What are all the gods of Homer,' in the description of 
whom he has so wonderfully excelled, from the Supreme 
Deity to the Lord of the Ocean, and to the inferior deities of 
the sea or skies? what are these but personifications of some 
of the elements of Nature? But we may have more to say of 
this hereafter. To follow the argument:— ~~ 

Secondly, I would observe “ of your richest assemblage of 
works of Art,” as more poetical than the spots where they are, 
this may be true. But let us leave these “‘ spots,” as they are 
called. Let us leave Greece, or even the wild Sierras of 
Spain, and pass to America. Mark the vast Mississippi or 
Missouri, pouring their ocean-like waters, from interior sour- 
ces, through regions “‘ dark with shades of eternal forests!” 
Hear the astounding fall and torrent roar of the stupendous 
Niagara! Call up your Phidias, let him form a god there! 
Call up him who placed Memnon’s Head in the desert, and 
left his name unknown for ever! Call up the builders of those 
temples and columns, the description of which gives your 
pictures such interest; will their works add to the magnifi- 
cence of Nature, or make it more poetical, where the character 
of the scenery is already on the highest scale of magnificence ? 
“* Manifestations of mind !” What are the manifestations of the 
human mind in St. Peter’s, the Coliseum, the Pantheon, in 
the Venus, to the manifestations of the power and the majes- 
ty of the Godhead in all his works? 

Thirdly. The “‘ruins,” you say, are as poetical in Piccadilly 
as they are in the Parthenon. “Its rocks are less so without 
them.” Of that I have no doubt; but the rock is not the sub- 
limest of rocks, though the ruins are the sublimest remains of 
the works of Art; and this is scarcely, as I have said, a fair 
way of stating the comparison: add, that the ruins them- 
selves are more poetical from associations, than from their 
intrinsic sublimity; they indeed stand ‘ alone in the world,” 
as Rogers, speaking of the “‘Torso,” has finely said. I must 
have the most sublime and beautiful of objects to meet them 
in the visible creation; and if these will not do, (but I think 
the sun and the seas quite sufficient,) I might rise, as I have 
remarked, 

“ From NaTURE, up to NaTURE’s Gop !" 


to the far more sublime, and therefore more poetical, ideas of 


ALMIGHTY power, andthe IMMENSITY of HIS WORKs, who 
** walketh upon the wings of the wind.” 


* The Arms, &c. will be considered, when we speak of the spear of 
Achilles. 
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These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good, 

Almighty, thine this universal frame, 

Thus wond’rous fair; Thyself how wondrous then ! 

Unspeakable, who sit’st ilinee these heav’ns 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine.” 
Miton. 


VENICE, &c. 

I have followed you, with delight, my Lord, over the 
course you have taken since we left the pigsties ; but I have 
to offer some reflections that prevent my coming to your 
conclusions. 

We are now at the gay and glittering Venice. 

“ And the Curcp stood upon the BrIpGE OF siGus;” 

Does its poetical beauty depend upon the sea and canals? 
—Answer. Take the sea away, let it be of what color it 
may, and even Venice would possibly be less poetical. But 
why canals? These are dug by labor. ‘Take away the sea, 
and will not Venice, in its aspect, be dess poetical? “Is it 
“the canal which makes it poetical?’ Certainly not. For 
Ican conceive nothing in the visible world, notwithstanding 
its water, so unpoetical as an artificial canal; to add to its 
interest, creeping, in a straight line, between a row of houses, 
with a palace on one side, and a prison on the other. .The 
CANAL, or the Bridge of Sighs! Oh! the Bridge of Sighs 
against all the world. ‘The very name is poetical, and that 
of canal is quite the contrary. A bridge alone is beautiful 
and picturesque, and so far poetical; but the clearness of 
the water, the moving objects, the verdure, or trees, or, if you 
please, the boats near it, perhaps a solitary fisherman, make 
it more poetical. 

I never saw Venice butina “ picture,” though I assure you 
I have seen the sea. A bridge in a city is not so poetical, 
half so poetical, as a bridge out of a city, or near the sub- 
urbs; how much more poetical Westminster bridge, for this 
reason than London bridge. 

But the “Canal Grande” gives me only the idea of that 
least poetical of American rivers, called by the romantic name 
of the Big Muddy.” 

At Venice, your Lordship is apparently at home; and I 
have never seen that singular and beautiful city, except as it 
appears in the paintings of Canaletti. There, I think, no- 
thing ever appeared so unpicturesque and unpoetical. How 
little do these paintings resemble in beauty the works of 
Claude, where the admixture of buildings, trees, cattle, &c. 
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is so poetical! It must also be remembered, in the peculiar 
situation of this unique city, every thing appears on the side 
of ART, and scarce any thing on the side of NATURE; one 
is exalted, and the other depressed. The sea, instead of 
rolling and rocking in splendor, becomes a great ditch, divi- 
ded into other ditches, and the eye is, per force, carried away 
from the insipidities of Nature in this spot to the decorations 
of ART; and if ART ever obtained a transient triumph over 
NATURE, on the side of the sea, it must have been in this cor- 
ner of the Adriatic. 

If I had seen it, I might paint its gondolas, sparkling in the 
sun, as they pass and repass each other; the oar, dipped in 
unison to the distant song, that rose over the waves ; the sea, 
kissing, as in homage, the feet of his mistress, and putting off, 
as in humility, all his richest and proudest attire of beauty. 

But I could not paint it as Lord Byron has done ; and 
something ought to be allowed to his glowing and partial 
pencil. , 

Having requested the reader to bear in mind these mate- 
rial observations, I confess, if Lord Byron’s picture be faithful 
as far as we might judge from this particu/ar spot, and under 
these particular circumstances, ART might have a transient 
triumph. Lord Byron, however, must be heard.— 

“There can be nothing more poetical in its aspect than the 
city of Venice: does this depend upon the sea, or the canals ? 
‘The dirt and sea-weed whence proud Venice rose?” 

Is it the canal which runs between the palace and the prison, 
or the ‘Bridge of Sighs,’ which connects them, that render 
it poetical? Is it the ‘Canal Grande’, or the Rialto which 
arches it, the churches which tower over it, the palaces 
which line, and the gondolas which glide over, the waters, 
that render this city more poetical than Rome itself? Mr. 
Bowles will say, perhaps, that the Rialto is but marble, the 
palaces and churches only stone, and the gondolas a ‘ coarse’ 
black cloth, thrown over some planks of carved wood, with 
a shining bit of fantastically formed iron at the prow, ‘ with- 
out’ the water. And I tell him, that without these the water 
would be nothing but a clay-colored ditch; and whoever 
says the contrary, deserves to be at the bottom of that, where 
Pope’s heroes are embraced by the mud nymphs. There 
would be nothing to make the canal of Venice more poetical 
than that of Paddington, were it not for the artificial adjuncts 
above-mentioned ; although it is a perfectly natural canal, 
formed by the sea, and the innumerable islands which con- 
stitute the site of this extraordinary city.” 
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But if this be so in one particular spot, and under peculiar 
circumstances of depression on one side, and exaltation, and 
a coloring, perhaps, somewhat partial, on the other, the general 
principle is not affected, that ‘“‘ what is sublime or beautiful 
in works of Nature, is more poetical than any works of Art!” 
it might not be so in a particular angle of Europe, in that 
particular spot, compared with those particular features; but 
the general principle will not be affected; and I have doubts 
whether Venice, brilliant as she is, might not look small by 
the side of the blue and billowy Pacific. I therefore hold it 
not certain, that Lord Byron has gained a triumph for the 
cause he espouses, even at this his favorite and unique city, 
but I contend, if it be so ¢here, the general principle is not 
altered. ‘The embrace of the Mud Nymphs, therefore, for the 
present, I think I may decline, with your Lordship’s permis- 
sion; and I was almost about to add, concerning this em- 
brace, “ DETUR DIGNIORI!” 


CITY OF ROME, THE CLOACA, &c. 

But from the gay and glittering Queen of the Adriatic, 
where do your Lordship’s eccentric wanderings take us now? 

To Rome, and the Cloaca at Rome! The city of Rome, 
with its scattered remains of ancient grandeur, 

“ Fall’n columns, broken arches, spread,” 
‘¢ Spirat adhuc Imperiosa minas.” 

But, if cities are considered poetically, it must be for their 
picturesque, and so far “ poetical,” beauty, like Venice and 
Constantinople. Seen at a distance, when their appearance 
harmonizes with the sky, they are most interesting and poe- 
tical: the art of the buildings is lost sight of; and a thou- 
sand circumstances of light and shade, glittering towers or 
cupolas, have an effect of making us entirely overlook the 
work of Art, whilst their most picturesque features blend with 
the distance into the beauties of NATURE. But the distinc- 
tion ought always to be kept in mind, of what is most sub- 
lime or beautiful in Nature being compared with what is sub- 
lime in Art ; and you, my Lord, without regard to this obvious 
distinction, take your city, and without discrimination of what 
is most picturesque or poetical even in a city, demand, “ what 
are the seven hills without the ‘city?’ ” As you make no 
discrimination, I will; a distant city is much more poetical 
than one close in sight; the intermixture of water or trees, as 
in Claude’s landscapes, takes off and subdues the glare of 
nearer Art. The different points of elevation that catch the 
light; smoke here and there perhaps ascending slowly into 
the cloudless sky ; these, and sundry other accidental adjunets, 
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make a distant city harmonize, as I have said, with the co- 
lors. and beauties of NATURE in the surrounding scenery : 
place your city so near as to lose the effect of all these cir- 
cumstances, your city will not be “so picturesque” to the 
eye, or so poetical to the imagination. 

It is on this account, the line I quoted in the Letter to 
Campbell has so poetical an effect, 

“Fumum, et opes, strepitumque Rome.” 

What an idea does the “‘ smoke and the noise,” give of the 
magnitude and multitude of a vast metropolis; but if the 
view had been more distinct, had all the buildings, as build- 
ings, been broughtnearer, the poetry of the city would be lost 
at once. 

The very sounds ofa great city, in like manner, become 
poetical, when blended into an indistinct murmur, 

* And the busy hum of men.” MILron. 

“For cities humming with a restless noise.” 

* Confuse sonus urbis et illetabile murmur.” Virert. 
If you come nearer, you may hear 

——_——“ The stir 

Of the creat Babel, and the noise she makes, 

Through all her gates.” 
If you go nearer yet, you may enter with Crabbe into the 
alleys or lanes: the picture may be drawn with a faithful 
hand, and every thing set before us as it is: but the BEAUTY 
or SUBLIMITY in poetry is lost, and you of necessity ap- 
proach to what is doubtless no less difficult to execute, the con- 
fines of the familiar. And so much in general of cities as 
poetical objects. 

But Lord Byron brings us from Venice, not only to the mag- 
nificent ruins, but the very Cloaca of Rome. 

Even here I shall follow you. Who will think “ this work 
of labor as poetical as Richmond Hill, I know not:” that it 
may be made poetical, we have the authority of Dyer. 

‘Such the sewers large, 
Whither the great Tarquinean Genius dooms 
Each wave impure ; and proud with added rains, 
Hark ! how the micnty billows tasu their vaults, 
And thunder ; how they heave their rocks in vain! 
Though now incessant time has roll’d around, 
A THOUSAND WINTERS O’er the CHANGEFUL world, 
And yet a thousand since, the indignant floods 
Roar Loup, in their firm bounds, and dash and swell 
In vain.” 

I need not point out where the poetry lies; and the reader 
will observe, there is as little about Art, even in this descrip- 
tion, as there was in Campbell’s ship. 
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APOLLO, GLADIATOR, HERCULES, &c. 


Which way shall we now turn; for lo! not the hog’s tail in 
a high wind, butall your gods and goddesses, Apollo, Hercu- 
les, &c. brought against me and poor Nature! 

What an assemblage! We almost shrink at the entrance. 
“The Coliseum, the Pantheon, the Apollo, the Laocoon, the 
Venus de Medicis, the Hercules, the GLADIATOR,” (I shall 
omit Moses,) and all the HIGHER works of Canova, (why 
higher works, as Hercules’ club, ifit were equal in Ex ECUTION— 
do I understand your Lordship ?—would be as fine a piece 
of art as Hercules ;) but these great works of MAN are as poe- 
tical as Mount Etna, and still moré so as “‘ DIRECT MANIFES- 
TATIONS OF MIND,” &c. 

I do not think so; but whether they are or are not as poeti- 
cal as Mount Etna, &c. I can bring “ manifestations of mind” 
against them, manifestations of the ALMIGHTY MIND, as I 
have before said. Why, if Jupiter himself was in your Pan- 
theon, he would fall instantly before the thunder and light- 
ning of the Jupiter in Virgil, 

“ Tpse Pater, MEDIA NIMBORUM iN NOCTE, CORUSCA 

Fulmina molitur dextra:” &c. 
Why is this Jupiter, as poetry, superior to any marble 
Jupiter in the world? because no marble can imitate that 
which forms the most sublime and poetical part of the picture, 

“MEDIA NIMBORUM IN NOCTE,” 

As we are playing at “ Bowls,’ my Lord, I think I can 
overset your inarble gods; for if I bowl down one, all the rest, 
upon the same principle, will fall about us, like ninepins. [I 
will callin no supernatural assistance, 

“Nec deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus.” 

I will take the Dying Gladiator, though it seems rather un- 
generous to attack any one after he is down. But as this is 
the most consummate specimen of aRT, I shall examine your 
exquisite delineation in poetry of the same statue. - 

I have done this in my Vindication against the Quarterly. 
I must examine your copy again, and more minutely. 

Here, my Lord, follows your copy, but we must remember 
we are not speaking of the statue of the gladiator merely as a 
work of Art, but enquiring which is the most poetical, the 
Statue itself, or your copy 7— 

“T see before me the Gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand his manly brow; 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his droop’d head sinks gradually low: 
And from his side the last drops, ebbing slow, 
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From the sad gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first drops of a thunder shower ; and now 

The arena swims around him— He is gone, 

Ere ceas'd the inhuman sound which hail’d the wretch who won. 
He heard it, but he heeded not. His eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away : 

He reck'd not of the life he lost, nor prize ; 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother. He, their sire, 

Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday ! 

All this rush’d with his blood, Shall he expire, 

And unaveng’d? Arises, ye Goths, and glut your ire !” 


Let us examine these lines, by the statue before us. 
I look at the marble ; I see you have faithfully exhibited 
the “ Dying Gladiator,” 
“Leaning upon his hand, his manly brow 
Consenting to death, but conqu’ring agony.” 
A fine_idea, which the statue excites in the beholder, and 
which you have so powerfully expressed! | see also, in your 
exquisite copy, that the 
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“ Droop’d head sinks gradually low.” 

Following the idea excited, it may be so represented in poe- 
try. The sad drops in the “ statue” may seem to FALL 
HEAVY, ONE BY ONE, and thus you may describe the act of 
“falling heavy, ONE BY ONE;” but when you add, like the 
Sirst drops of a thunder-storm, you leave the statue as a work, 
and take the finest part of your poetical representation FROM 
NATURE. Thus you make it instantly more poetical, or else 
you need not have brought in this beautiful comparison, which 
is as remote from Art, as thunder is from amarble man. 

You have made the marble drop blood, with drops 
that fall heavy, and in doing so, you paint from Nature, 
not the statue. But what are the most affecting ima- 
ges? Following Nature, you make the marble think, as 
well as drop blood. We instantly feel his increase of agony, 
as the dying Gladiator in his last hour thinks on his distant 
home, the banks of the Danube, his children at play; their 
Dacian mother, and himself, “‘ butchered to make a Roman 
holiday!” From whence are all these affecting images—FROM 
NATURE? these tender recollections? from NATURE; and 
why introduced? to make the statue more poetical. 

If you say the dumb marble excited all these affecting 
images in the mind of you, gazing on it with the feelings of a 
poet, from whence are these pictures and images taken ? 
‘Who does not answer, from NATURE? 

I shall now leave your Deities, and Statues, &c.; for if 
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what is here said be true in one example, it must be so in all.* 

The same results will follow, and for the same reason; 
because “images taken from what is SUBLIME or beautiful in 
Nature,” are more beautiful and sublime, and therefore more 
poetical, “than any images drawn purely from Art.” “ Quod erat 
demonstrandum ;” and, let me add, my Lord, ‘ex ore tuo,” from 
your own poetry, opposed to your own criticisms. 

I think it best to divide the subject, for more clearness, into 
two parts; and I cannot better end this part than with the 
battle against your principal deities ;—and I remain, my Lord, 

&e. &ec. &e. 








LETTER II. 


Mrs. UNWIN’S NEEDLE. 
MY LORD, 


THE transition from all the Gods of Art to this humble in- 
strument is rather abrupt; but it is important, although you 
have included it in the note, because we now leave mere works 
of Art for passions; and Mrs. Unwin’s needle alone, in my 
opinion, is as much superior to all your Gods, poetically con- 
sidered, as it is to Cowper’s “ sylvan sampler.” The affecting 
beauty of this image does not depend in the least upon being 
aneedle, quoad needle, but upon being that needle, which, like 
the horn-box of Sterne, sets all the interesting circumstances 
connected with the sacred remembrance of the dead, and the 
bereaved friend, before us. 

Does your Lordship think a spoon, per se, poetical? Pro- 
bably not. Yet when the companions of the brave and un- 
fortunate Cook, so long separated from their country, and in 
the wildest regions, thousands of leagues from their native 
land, accidentally saw a spoon, with the name of London on 
it; their distant country, and their tenderest connections, from 
whom they had been separated so long, and whom they might 
never see again, were more strongly recalled to their recol- 
lection; and this spoon, like Mrs. Unwin’s needle, thus be- 
comes poetical, not because it is a spoon, but because, under 
the peculiar circumstances with which it is presented to the 


' The reader may compare with the statue of the Laocoon, the description 
in Vircrt. 
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imagination, it wakes the tenderest and most affectionate 
feelings of our NATURR. 

But we had better be a little more particular concerning this 
one circumstance. Mrs. Unwin’s need/e is, indeed, submitted 
to my judgment, with a kind of especial emphasis. ‘I sub- 
mit to Mr. Bowles’s own judgment a passage from another 
poem of Cowper’s, to be compared with the same writer's 
‘ sylvan sampler.’” 1 will let the “‘ sylvan sampler” alone at 
present ; it shall be all ‘‘ twaddle ;” but the comparison is not 
fair. You take pure description, and compare it with poetry 
that affects the heart and passions. I say a tree, any tree, is, 
per se, quoad tree, more poetical than any needle, quoad needle, 
or guoad needle and “ stockings,” which is your Lordship’s 
association. 

“TI submit to Mr. Bowles’s own judgment!” A subject so 
respectiully submitted requires deliberation ; and after deli- 
beration, “<I submit” the following observations to Lord 
Byron’s own judgment! But first referring me to the stanza, he 
asks, if these three lines are not worth al! the “‘ boasted twad- 
dling” about trees, so triumphantly re-quoted. I answer, Yes, 
yes, yes: worth ¢en thousand trees, merely as trees, visible 
trees, connected with no passions of the heart. But, after 
showing that you feel the affecting beauty of the need/es as 
much as I do, you add, “a homely collection of images and 
ideas, associated with the darning of stockings, the hemming of 
shirts, and mending of breeches ; and will any one deny they are 
eminently poetical, and beautiful, and pathetic, as addressed 
by Cowper to his nurse?” No, my Lord: no one will deny, 
and I the last, Lhope, that they are eminently poetical and 
beautiful. But what I marvel at is this, that this image 
should be so touching and affecting to your Lordship, with 
your specific associations, darning of stockings! hemming of 
shirts! and mending of breeches ! Why, I could not extract the 
passage without /aughing to myself, though I never read the 
stanzas of poor Cowper without tears in myeyes. I domar- 
vel, that with these associations in your Lordship’s mind, of 
shirt, stockings, and BREECHES ! the image should seem affect- 
ing to your Lordship at all. In my mind, it is poetically 
associated neither with one, nor all, nor any, of these auxili- 
aries that Art has brought in versus Nature, as particularly 
considered ; the thought of one or the other never entered into 
my head. The needles were associated in my ideas with the 
loss ofa beloved companion, never to be seen more upon 
and Cowper's solitary and desolate heart, when he beheld the 
humblest relic of her domestic cares. 
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These thoughts, my Lord, give the needles interest; «and 
affecting as these lines have ever been, and willbe, toall lovers 
of poetry and NATURK, I do not think it worth while to'take 
notice of Sheridan’s pleasant story of the poulterer. 

Let us see the,eflect of your Lordship’s interesting and af- 
fecting associations with Mrs. Unwin’s needles. | s 
lines are, 

“ Thy NEEDLES, once a shining store, 
For my sake restless, heretofore, 
Now rust disused, and shine no more, 

My Marr. 
“ My ‘ srocxrn6s,’ oh, departed friend! 
My ‘ sarrt,’ that I so oft did rend, 
‘ Bagecues,’ that Lno more shall mend, 

My Maasy !’’s 

The “ true critic” will not fail to remark how much pathos 
and poetry is added to the “ shirt,” as making it at the same 
time more characteristic of a poetical wearer, by being “‘ rent.” 

To return. After your Lordship’s triumphant sally against 
mature, armed with Mrs. Unwin’s needle, in one hand, and 
Cowper's “ stockings” and “‘ breeches” in the other, you seem 
scarce able to restrain your expressions of triumph, fer thus, 
my Lord, flows the tenor of your exulting prose: 

“ One more poetical instance of the power of ant, and even its superiority, 
over NATURE, in poetry, and I wave done.” 


And now behold 


THE BUST OF ANTINOUS. 


“The bust of ANTINOUs,” m your Lordship’s animated 
, is “not natural, but super-natural, or rather super- 
artificial” Asa work of ART, of statuary, this head I conceive 
to be, if I may judge from rude copies, most perfect. But 
ea eee statuary are two things, as poetry and painting are ; 
and fore, though nothing in the whole world of art may 
excetd this head in marble, 1 would only beg your Lordship 
to endeavour to describe it in poetry. We are speaking of 
poetry, and not of statuary as an art; and with such enthu- 
siasm, if you cannot describe it, I know no one who can. 
When you have put it into vetse, I will examine it, and see 
how far your Lordship will, per force, be obliged to have re- 
course to her, by whose aid your poetry shines, as much as 
your criticism wngratefully decries her. You say, “ the poe- 
in this bust is in no respect derived from nature! It must 
be difficult to say what the poetry of the bust is derived from, 
for‘it'is not natural, but supernatural, or rather SUPER-ARTI- 
FICIAL !’— Byron. 
VOL. XVIII. Pam. NO. XXXVI. 2A 
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As I am. not one of the initiated in these mysteries, but 
only, pretend to be aman.of common sense, ; this is all to me, 
I confess, as mystic as,“ Muggletonian” dreams,, or , rather, 
might I venture to. say, like “‘super-artificial twaddle !” 

Is there.any thing in nature like this bust, except the Venus?” 
That is, is there any thing in nature like this bust, except the 
Venus, which is Nor in nature? Do I understand it? Let the 
reader try, 

“Is there any thing in natnre like this marble, except the Vg- 
Nus? Can there bé more poetry gathered into existence than in 
that wonderful creation of perfect beauty? But the poctry of 
this bust is in ne degree derived from nature, The execution 
is not natural, it is super-natural, and super-artificial.” By Ron. 
I know that every thing in arT must be ideal nature, possible 
nature, beyond common, existing, every-day nature. But the 
great prototype of the most beautiful “ supernatural,” “ super- 
artificial” art, must be NATURE! The most perfect bust must 
have eyes, lips, forehead, hair, nose, &c. &c.. Yes: but 
nature never produced any thing so perfect as this bust, in 
this respect!” It is of no great consequence, in my epinion, 
whether this be literally true or not. But your Lordship is a 
little hard upon nature. You are yet a young map, and in the 
course of your travels have seen a Jady of rank, and_L, thongh 
not such an e/egans formarum spectator as your Lordship, who 
have also had the pleasure of being once in her company, ad- 
‘mit all you say. Yes, you, my Lord, in asmall spacejof life, 
and, compared with the time that has passed since man was 
first created, but as a wink, you have seen, a British Lady, 

and an Albanian girl, nearly, .if not quite, as perfect, with ze- 
spect to form, features, countenance, &c..as the Venus. You 
must have been most singularly fortunate ; yet, in your circwm- 
scription of the powers. of nature, you, tell us “ nature neyer 
produced a living face tik this, or the bust of “ Antinous.” 
How de you know? But I do not care whether nature has or 
as not. Poetry has ;, and I will. place Milton's, Adam and 

Ve, as perfect in form, in “ supernatural, or in super-artificial”’ 
Peauitys as the bust of Antinous, or the statue of, Venus! 

‘When T reflect on the ardor of your language, (granting this 

bust to. be that of woman, and made complete, ,as a. whole 
“ supernatural, super-artificial female,”) there might almost be a 
fear that your Lordship’s love would resemble at last that of 
Pigmalion; but there \woald-he.no danger, for the moment 
your “ supernatural, super-artificial” heauty was alive, your 
“* super-artifiial’ transport would be over! The whole of 
what you gay on this point appears so Strange to a man of 
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plain understandivg, that I think I must have miscompeived 
your meaning. If I have done so, I shall be sorry; #1 do 
understand it, I have no hesitation to use your own,words, 
“ away with such cant /” such supernatural and super-aruficial 
twaddie!” There put aside this bust, as 1 have already made 
an attack upon your full assemblage of marble gods, the 
mighty machinery of your criticism. 

I have said that statuary and poetry are two things. Sta- 
tuary, as an art, is ‘indebted to nature for only one, thing, 
with which, indeed, she performs her wonders; turning a rnde 
block into such a creature, sui generis, as now adorns the 
dining-room of Lansdown House, so beautiful, so perfectly 
beautiful, that I, Goth as I may seem to yout Lordship, 
whén {have the honor of being admitted as a guest, have 
sometimes forgot my soup to gaze. Art, then, is indebted ‘to 
nature for nothing but the block; but for whatis the stataary 
indebted to nature? for all his ideas. For though he might 
have becn less fortunate than your Lordship, who have acci- 
dentalty met im your travels so near a resemblance to Venus 
as the Albanian girl, yet he could have had no ideas“at alt of 
beauty, except from nature; for if there had not been a 
beautiful human tigure, and “ thinking things,” my Lord, like 
you and me, upon earth, had ofher forms, neither of us could 
have had the least idea of that beauty, the conception of 
which is first required in the sculptor. But let the art and 
artist havé done all they can, they cannot render their image 
as perfect as poetry can; for she can give to the statue ‘life 
animation, tears, smiles, language, eyes that shine, &c. ; and 
for these:ideas poetry is indebted to NATURE. 

The bust of Antinous, which seems even superior to all 
your other vanquished gods, to Mrs. Unwin’s needles them- 
selves, I fear, also, must fall, like “ Friar Bacon’s HEAD!” 

But as you have joined with this bust the “ Poulterer’¢ shop,” 
and Cowper’s “sylvan sampler” of trees, by way of saving 
time, I shall here say a word or two of poetical trees. “Your 
Lordship does not seem to admire “trees.” However, let us 
only remark that even Constantinople would be less poetical 
without them, and ‘by putting them here together, the city 
and trees, I think I shall be able, not only to save time, but 
to’ kill two birds with one stone.” | 


PORP-OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


I have no doubt, from what I have read, the view, you 
speak of is unique in picturesque and poetical beauty. But, 
my Lord, are there indeed no trees among the buildings? No 
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golden cupolas shining to the morn? Much as your Lordshi 
dislikes “sylvan samplers,” are there no beautiful ome, 
sleeping, as it were, in the sunshine, like a beautiful Alba- 
nian girl? No dark cypresses breaking the white buildings’? 
As to the sylvan part of the landscape, I shall ask permis- 
sion to quote a line of my own. 


Damascus’ golden fans, and minarets, and TREES.” 
I put the “trees” into the picture, my Lord, not for the sake 
of rhyme, which sometimes more sublime poets do ; (and your 
Lordship well knows that rhyme 
“ The rudder is of verses, 
By which, like ships, they steer their courses:” 

‘ Hupisras:) 
but I assure youl put in these “ odious trees,” not for the 
sake of the rhyme, but to break the monotony of buildings, 
and to make them more poetical; and I doubt how poetical 
even Constantinople would look without them; and to shew 
this, not being a great traveller, but having seen the sea, not 
* only in a picture,” as your Lordship seems to think, but, in 
reality, I must take you from Constantinople, and the Helles- 
pont, to that part of the sea with which I am most familiar, 
Southampton Water. The banks are hung almost entirely 
with wood, as far as the eye can reach, . 

“ And forests sweep the margin of the main.” 
Now suppose the whole line was houses, would it be so 
poetical? I THINK NoT! 

“ And chimnies sweep the margin of the main.” 

If you say, the buildings, interspersed, add to the poeti- 
cal effect of the trees, as well as the trees to them, I answer, 
“Doubtless!” But the test is this: which would be most 
poetical—a beautiful building without trees, or trees without 
buildings, on the sea-side? The bust, and the trees, have 
led me a little out of my way, for I intended to have con- 
nected “The Needle” with 

é 


HOMER’S SPEAR, WARRIORS, ARMS, HELMETS, 
BOWS, &c. 


“The shield of Achilles derives its poetieal interest from 
the subjects described on it.”— Bowles. 

‘ And from what does the spear of Achilles derive its inter- 
est? and the helmet and the mail worn by Patroclus, and the 
celestial armour, and the very brazen greaves, of the well- 
booted Greeks ?’— Byron. 

And now, if Mrs. Unwin's needle and stockings will not 
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much serve your Lordship, let us see what can be effected 
on your side as the champion of art versus NATURAM, by the 
“spear” of Achilles. 

But why did you take the spear, my Lord? What can the 
“spear” do, ifthe “‘ shield” could do nothing? The helmet, 
of which you find Campbell has made so poetical an use in 
O’Connor’ss Child, would have done better; but not to quail 
under the spear of Achilles, even in the hands of Lord 
Byron, I ask you first, if the spear be poetical, is it more 
poetical than the warrior who uses it? The shield in Homer, 
and the pastoral cup in Theocritus, are described at large. 
These great poets were obliged to have recourse to images 
from NATURE to sustain the poetical interest of a work of 
art. But describe distinctly a spear. It is long, it is short, 
or, perhaps, bloody. Let us take the first arms that oceur in 
Hower, not of Achilles, but of a secondary warrior." 

Let us remark Diomed, putting on his warlike habiliments. 
Now observe, for it is a matter of mere observation, how 
Homer, by images drawn from NATURR, in connection with 
ideas of terror or sublimity, makes*us forget the work of art, 
and rouses the attention; these are some of the animating 
adjuncts that miake the pictare MoRE poetical. 

The first thing that presents itself is the helmet. 

“High on his helm cecestrat ticutxines Play ! 
His beamy shield emits a living ray ;— 
Like the pep star that FIRES TH’ AUTUMNAL SKIES, 
WHueEN FRESH HE REARS HIS RADIANT ORB TO SIGHT, 
AND BATH’D IN OCEAN, SHOOTS A KEENER LIGHT.” 
Pope’s Homer. 

I have extracted these remarks from a few observations, 
written long before your criticism ; there is none of your ex- 
amples, my Lord, which I have not before attentively con- 
sidered ; and I must think, you have not so attentively consi- 
dered them as myself. 

1 hope this will be sufficient to show, that I do not wish 
Ulysses to use, as in the travestie, his “ mutton-fist” instead 
of his bow. 

But suppose you had brought against me Hector himself, 
xopubaior0s Hector! Examine the most interesting circum- 
stance in the whole [liad, where THE HELMET becomes most 
interesting: Need I mention the parting between Hector 
and Andromache? Every heart has been smitten with the 


11 have spoken at large on this subject in the last vindication, where I 
mentioned the images from art introduced in the Paradise Lost. Achilles’ 
spear is an ash from Mount Pelion, as Satan’s spear was like a mast “ hewn 
in Norwegian forest.” 
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affecting incidents of the: passage, since Homer existed. 
The child is in the mother's arms; and as Hector, going to 
battle, is about to kiss it, the childis frightened at the plumes, 
and turns his head into his mother’s bosom; Hector takes 
his helmet off, and then kisses the child, who, exAw4n ueyay, 
whilst the mother smiles in her tears; and L ask, which does 
your Lordship think the most poetical, the atiectionate father, the 
tearfully smiling mother, the child that shrinks, or Tuk HEL- 
mzET! I know what you will say in your heart, if you are in- 
deed “‘ magnanimous” enough, whilst you will admit the truth 
of what I have said. 

As I think I have taken your city of Venice, Constantino- 
ple, &c. “ played at Bowls,” not, I hope, without success, 
among your marble gods, and even supported my case against 
cr whether armed with the glittering spear of Achilles, or 

tandishing Mrs. Unwin’s needle, { consider the battle nearly 

won. I shall dispatch some of the most material of the other 

ents as shortly as I can. 

our Lordship brings the sublime image before us, “‘ Who 

is this that cometh from’ Edom, with dyed garments from 

Bozrah.” I think I must object to the dyed: garments from 

Bozrah!! Had they been specified as a work ‘of art, I should; 

but who thinks of the garments, when nothing is specified, 

and when the eye and mind are fixed on the terrible and ad- 
vancing spectacle ? 

As to garments, now your Lordship has taken me to the 
scriptures, let me ask what, is more sublime than this pas- 
sage; ‘‘the battle of every warridr is with confused noise, 
and WITH GARMENTS ROLLED 1N BLOOD!” You have 
also omitted, in the passage you have quoted, a circumstance 
which gives an indistinct glory even to the garments. “He 
that,is GLoRiousS, in his apparel, travelling in the GREAT- 
NESS Of his strength.” 

I do. not like to touch this awful and sublime passage, but 
must only desire your Lordship to consider what would be 
the effect of a garment from artificial life, a “real cout” for 
stance. 

From the “dyed garments,” which do not take off from the 
grandeur of the image the least, because they are not specified, 
let us pass to Cesar’s mantle, and the dagger that destroyed 
him, for, we are now speaking of the works of srt in poetry. 

I do not object, nor ever should object, nor is there any 
thing in-the principles I have laid down which should make 
me object, ‘to the “dagger,” or the “‘ mantle.” The dagger 
is connected with ideas of terror, and is, per se, in some de- 
gree poetical ; buta “ kuife” is not; and therefore, though I 
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do not object ‘to the “dagger,” I object very much to the 
“knife,” when Lady Macbeth says, 
“ Pall me in the deepest shroud of night, 
That my keen knife see not tlie wound it makes.” 

I object as much to * blanket,” which renders the sublim- 
est passage in the world ludicrous. 

“ Nor heaw’n peep through the blanket of the dark !” 

This I object to; and I object somewhat, not to the “ dag- 
ger," or the “mantle,” which are introduced, but to “‘ peep 
through ;” and I object, for the same reason, to 

“See what a rent the envious Casca made.” 
But so far from objecting to the mantle, when Antony says, 
* Yuu all do know this mantle,” 
I think it most affecting; and how much more affecting is it 
rendered by the magic touch of Shakspeare, when, in conti- 
nuation, Antony (how could you, a poet, omit. these exquisite 
lines?) brings to the recollection of Czesar's friends a_parti- 
cular and beautiful circumstance from nature; whilst the ora- 
tor affects their hearts by the distinct image of the, summer 
evening, and the very tent, connected with ideas of Czsar’s 
glory, and victorious arms. 
“You all do know this mantle! I remember 
The first rime Casar ever put it on; 
’Twas on @ SUMMER'S EVENING, in his TENT, 
Tue pay he overcame the Nervi!” 
Any thing more beautiful as poetry, or more effective as ora- 
tom designed to rouse the feelings, cannot be imagined. 
us you see, my Lord, I can turn Shakspeare against 
you, as well as Milton against Campbell, and gain strength 
from your own quotations. ‘Who that feels the circumstances 
I have mentioned thinks of the garment of Cesar merely as 
a garment? It is the poetical sentiment, and the poetical 
imagery from NATURE, that fills the mind. But the case had 
been different, if the mantle had been too distinctly brought-in 
sight. 

‘I will illustrate this by a trifling circumstance. You re- 

collect the passage, 
Life is a walking shadow, &¢. 
Out, out, nRIEF CANDLE.” 
' Shakspeare. 
The passage is quoted in an edition of the Tatler, as follows, 


1 The poetry of the “dagger” dependsentirely upon its associating images. 
The dagger in Macbeth is sublime ; in the Old Song it is ludicrous ; because, 
** When it had kill’d a Cheshire man, 
’Twould toast a Cursurre cheese.” 
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“ Life is a walking shadow ; 4 poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more. 

Out, out, short candle !” 
Now every one feels this absurdity ; and yet brief is short, 
and short is brief. Why has it so ludicrous an effect? Be- 
cause, when the word “brief” is used, the mind is fixed only 
upon the sentiment ; when “short” is used, it is fixed only on 
the CANDLE! 

If these observations are just, and I believe they will gene- 
rally be found so, nothing more need be said of daggers, arms, 
shields, spears, &c.; or the bow of Ulysses. 

The human hand may be poetical or not, as it is described. 
But a fist doubled up as in the act of committing an’ assault, 
complaint of which comes before a country justice, is not po- 
etical; and I am afraid, my Lord, all you have said of “ fists,” 
and “ fighting,” and “‘ gouging,” must go for nothing. 

“ It grieves me much, replied the Clerk again, 
Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain !” 

L.cannot put aside the bow of Ulysses without one more 
remark. I have spoken before of the affecting circumstance 
of Penelope weeping over the bow of her long-lost husband. 
Do you think that,the effect would have beenthe same, if she 
had wept over his wig, provided he ever wore one? 

Mrs. Unwin’s “ needles ” were dangerous, and would have 
failed in any hands but Cowper’s; and him you pronounce 
“no poet!’ This is an avros efx, which I could not have ex- 
pected. He failed in Homer completely; but your assertion 
can only be met by another. He was a great, a sublime, an 
affecting, and, what is more, a truly ethical and religious 
poet, my Lord. But he lessened the effect of passages of 
the utmost sublimity of thought and language, by transitions to 
the familiar and to the artificial. Who can bear, 

“ Who loves an hot-house, loves a green-house too;” 
because hot-houses and green-houses are not so poetical as 
“ green-fields.” And when you describe me as having “a@ 
heart of gall” for endeavoring to appreciate (“ not depreciate”) 
Pope, as a poet and a man, consider, my Lord, whether he 
be quite consistent, who talks of poetry without feeling Cow- 
pers; who talks of ethics, without venerating him; and who 
seyerely judges him as guilty of a crime, the effect of that awful 
CALAMITY, with which it pleased the Almighty to afilict him! 
But to return, for a last grapple with 
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ACHILLES’ SPEAR, 


Achilles’ spear is the only part of his armour that is unwor- 
thy of him ; and this you select, instead of the emblazoned 
shield, so distinctly marked as a finished piece of art. Homer 
seemed to have paid so much attention to’ the other part of 
his favorite heto’s armour, that he scarcely says any thing 
of this, But even this, my Lord, I can turn against you, as 
I did Satan’s spear against Campbell. All that is said of this 
spear is, that it is paternal, and was cut from the mountain 
Pelion, What signifies where it was cut? you might say! 
So, when you observe there was no occasion for the “ Nor- 
wegian pine,” when you liked the “ ammiral’s” mast, with 
which to compare Satan’s spear, better, I withdraw from the 
contest, and leave your Lordship to battle with Homer and 
Milton as to the propriety of any poetical addition to their 
similies. If the ‘‘ grey-haired loon” did not skip from the 
staff, he remains equally sturdy against the “ spear of 
Achilles.” 

What I have said of the armour of Diomed and others in 
Homer, may be said of thatof Achilles; and without expecting 
a coadjutor in Pope, I looked at the note on the passage, and 
found these words: ‘ There is wonderful pomp in the de- 
scription of Achilles arming himself, &c. &c. He is at first 
likened to the moonlight, then to the flames of a beacon, then to a 
COMET, and lastly to the suN himself!” 





Your Lordship thinks the execution of a poem all!" This 
I deny; and affirm, that, comparatis comparandis, if an epic 
poem evince as consummate execution as a smaller poem, he 
who composes an epic poem, with this consummate execu- 
fion, will be a greater poet, in every sense of the word, than 
he who evinces the utmost and most consummate skill on an 
inferior and less poetical subject. And I need not hesitate 
to affirm this, for it is the opinion of all critics, from Aristotle 
to Dr. Johnson. 

As to Petrarch being equal, or reckoned, in Italy, superior, 
to Dante, it may be the consequence of some peculiar attach- 
ment of the Italians to the name of Petrarch; but of this they 
could never persuade me, though fulminated er cuthedra by 
all the Popes that Italy ever produced. And I may safely 
appeal to the universal opinion, not only of professed critics, 
but of all men of general common intelligence. 

One word more will end all I have to say at present on 


' What! is the conception of such a poem as the Paradise Lost nothing? 
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another subject,—the ‘moral character of Porsr. If it was 
not from want of “ money,” &c. that I wrote his life, and 
published an edition of his works, there is another circum- 
stance that might have prevailed with me in giving my 
opinions, namely, a conscientious conviction of the truth of 
what I advanced; and what is biography, if failings are not 
to be mentioned? As to his “ ethics,” the poet, I admit, 
profanes the dignity of his high art, who does not apply the 
gifts he possesses to the furtherance of TRUTH and of VIRTUE. 
But ‘I contend, that one epistle of ELoisa will counteract 
ten thousand of Popr’s ethical epistles; and I wish your 
Lordship to look at that glorious passage in MILTON’S prose 
works, where he speaks of meditating some immortal strain, 
and you will confess, that so far from thinking he was telling 
“‘ lies,” his object was high and holy praise to that Being, 
to whom he owed the power of praising him, 

Whether it was wise to say all I did of Porr, I cannot 
tell. £ spoke as I sincerely believed ; that it was not wise to 
speak with candor, I have found to my cost, 


FALCONER’s SHIPWRECK, DESERT, HOUNSLOW 
HEATH. 


.. What has been said, I conceive, will he sufficient to 
enable. the commonest reader to see the weakness or irrele- 
vancy of all your arguments. In looking back, I shall only 
notice shortly a few I have omitted. You have spoken of the 
pestical effect of terms of art in FALCONER’s Shipwreck. 

othing can have a greater effect than many, in bringing us 
as it were into the ship, and enabling us to see every action 
of the men employed in the hour of horror. _ Nothing can be 
more beautifal than the description “‘ of weighing anchor ;” 
the description of the stately Britannia, and her riding on 

“ The pride and glory of the Egean main.” 
The other parts of the landscape are purposely kept out of 
sight, that every eye and every heart may be fixed on. this 
beautiful object, as she streams on the sight, departing for 
ever. 
_, But. when you speak of the poetry of the tackle, bunt-line, 
clue lines, &c..do you really think these as poctical as the 
description. of the estuous scene of darkness and distress 
itself? Do you think that when the ship is in the hollow of 
one of those enormous waves; when 
* In that horrid vale, 
She hears no more the roaring of the gale ;” 

do, you think this awful and novel image is not ten thousand 
times more poetical than such lines as, 
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- 


“ Vor he who seeks, the tempest to disarm, 
Must never. first enbrail a lee yard-arm ?” 
ir 

, “ Tanght aft the sheet, they tally and belay ?” 

Your cannon itself, my Lord, has smoke and noise, but 
does no execution. I have spoken of this in my last pam- 
filet, on the subject of the “ devilish. artillery” in Milton. 
Your criticism, On this point, is setisible and judicious ; bat 
of your Own Cannon we cannot say, as one of the leaders did, 

“The Terms we sent were TERMS of wernt !” 

Much as I have said about the poetical effect of ships on 
their element, and although I have quoted your own striking 
description before, I cannot resist recalling fo the reader's 
attention the animated picture of this. kind from the publica- 
tion before me: 

“ The aspect of a storm in the Archipelago is as poctical as 
need be, the sea being particularly short, dashing, and, dan- 
gerous, and the navigation intricate and broken by the isles 
and currents. Cape Sigeum, the tumuli of the T oad, Lemnos, 
Tenedos, all added to the associations of the time. But 
what seemed the most ‘ poetical of all,at the moment,, were 
the numbers (about two hundred) of Greek and Turkish craft, 
which were obliged to ‘ cut and run’ before the wind,, from 
their unsafe anchorage, some for Tenedos, some for other 
isles, some for the main, and some it might be for eternity, 
The sight of ‘these little scudding vessels, darting over the 
foam in the twilight, now appearing and now disappearing 
between the waves in the cloud of night, with their peculiarl 
white sails, (the Levant sails not being of “‘ coarse cangas,’ 
but of white cofton,) skimming along as quickly, but Tess safe- 
ly, than the sea-mews which hovered over them; their evident 
distress, their reduction to fluttering specks in the distanc 
their crowded succession, their /itt/eness, as contending wi 
the giant element, which made our stout forty-four’s teak tim- 
bers (she was built in India) creak again; their aspect and 
their motion, all struck me as something far more ‘ poetical’ 
than the mere broad, brawling, shipless sea, and the sullen 
winds, could possibly have been without them.” 

This is a beautiful picture indeed; but the extraordinary 
circumstance is, that if I could have painted it, 1 could not 
have brought any thing in the world so much im favour of the 
principles of poetry I advocate, and “AGAINST yourself. I 
will mention a few circumstances. 

“ The sight of these little scudding vessels, darting over the 
foam, in the TWILIGHT, now appearing and now disappearing 
between the waves in the cloud of night, with their peculiarly 
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white sails, skimming along as quickly, but less safely, than 
the SEA-MEWS which hovered over them; their evident dis- 
tress, their reduction to fluttering specks in the distance, their 
crowded succession, their Ui#tleness, as contending with the 
GIANT ELEMENT !!” 

Thank you, my Lord! Any one who casts his eye over the 
words I have marked, will see how much of NATURE, and 
how little of ArT, appears in the poetry of this animated de- 
s¢ription; and I conclude this observation by turning the most 
richly coloured passage in your publication, my Lord, AGALNST 
yourself. 

Whether the mere brawling, shipless sea, and the sullen 
winds, (as your Lordship, with the skill of a rhetorician, not 
as a reasoner, calls them,) could be as poetical without the 
vessels, L say not; but, when thus seen, and thus set before 
us, I fearlessly repeat, that to those winds, to that clement so 
gigantic, against which their “ littleness” contended, we owe 
the most picturesque and poetical part of the beauty of this 
passage. 

I have observed, “ that your own poetry laughed “ at” 
your “* variable” principles of. criticism, and so animated were 
you in this description, that you must have utterly forgotten, 
whilst you wrote. it, its tendency, which ig to establish the 
“INVARIABLE” principles of NATURE, confirmed by yourself, 
on the very element with which you are so familiar. 





“Take away the ‘ pyramids,’ and what is the ‘ desert?’ 
Take away Stonchenge from Salisbury plain, and it is nothing 
more than Hounslow Heath, or any other uninclosed down.” 
— Byron. 

I will tell you, my Lord, why a desert is poetical without 
a pyramid; because it conyeys ideas of immeasurable extent, 
of profound silence, of solitude. What is Salisbury Plain 
without Stonehenge? Stonehenge is Rectical from its tradi- 
tions, and uncertain origin. (See Warton’s fine sonnet.) 
But Hounslow Heath conveys to the mind chiefly ideas of 
* artificial” life,—turnpike-roads, stage-coaches in all direc- 
tions, raree-showmen, whose shows “ thousands” would look 
at, who do not look at the sun!! carts and caravans, and 
butcher boys scampering on horseback with one spur, and 
my Lord in his coach, with the “ poetical LIVERYMEN” be- 
hind! 

Therefore, HouNsLoW HEATH is not so poetical as “ the 
Desert,” connected with the idea of solitude, of extent, of 
sands moving in the vast wilderness; of Arabs telling their 
wild stories by moonlight,« &c.:—these make the “desert” 
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more poetical than Hounslow Heath, with or without a pyra- 
mid. 
But we must be more particular, now we are come to 


SALISBURY PLAIN. 


We have been taking a delightful excursion, from Venice 
to Constantinople, from Athens and the shore of Greece to 
the deserts and the Pyramids of Egypt, as on RocrrRo’s 
horse, from the pyramids and deserts of Egypt, having 
placed me, 

“ Ut magnus, modo Thebis, modo Atuents,” 
you have brought me back safely to Salisbury Plain, within 
thirty miles of my own door. 

And here it is almost time (for which I am sorry) to part, 
for the excursion has been pleasant; and if we have not quite 
agreed on the road, I hope we shall part in as good humour 
as we met. But before I take my leave, suffer me to recall 
to your recollection the first words of your sentence about the 

ramids. 

The reader has seen, that you have admitted they are not 
so poetical without the desert and its associations as with 
them. Now [ have quoted my original positions four or five 
times, placed them before Mr. Campbell, the Quarterly 
Review, and your Lordship, and I beg and entreat you again 
to remember, I never said that WORKS OF ART were not poeti- 
cal, (I must have been an idiot so to have said,) I only said 
the sublime and beautiful works of NATURE were, per se, ab- 
stractedly, MORE So! Has the Arr of Ftaly, Milan, &c. affect- 
ed your Lordship’s recollection? “* Works of nature are, per 
ne in what is beautiful or sublime, more poetical than any works 
of art.” 

** PASSIONS are more poetical than the manners and habits 
of artificial life.” 

If you had read what I distinctly laid down, or, having 
read the first propositions, remembered them, your book 
would not have been so pleasant, but I cannot concede that 
any instance you have advanced, has affected my original 
positions. 

Your gods and goddesses; your statues, busts, temples; 
your arms, shields, and spears, (not forgetting Mrs. Unwin’s 
needle and Cowper's smail-clothes ;) your prospects of cities 
by sea, Venice, Constantinople, &c.; your pyramids and pig- 
sties; your slop-basins and “ other vessels ;” your liveryman ; 
the desert, Hounslow Heath, (why not Bagshot? it is most 
poetical of the two,) Salisbury Plain, the poulterer, the rab- 
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bits, “‘ white, black, and grey,” vanish at the waving of the 
wand of truth; and the grotesque assembly becomes 


* Like the baseless shadow of a vision.” 


However, as we’are got safe-upon Salisbury Plain at last, 
it is time to make my bow; and Fass assure you, my Lord, 

1 look back on many of the beautiful pictures you have 

painted with unfeigned delight, though still thinking my prin-’ 
ciples of poetical criticism not a jot the less “‘ INVARIABLE,” 

in conseqnence of apy arguments you have brought against 

m. 

About to take my leave on this ground, rendered far more 

POETICAL than Hounslow Heath, not only by Stenehenge 

and the tumuli of ancient Britons, those obscure records 

which my friend Sir R. Hoar has so ably illustrated, but the 

immense rampart of Wans Dyke; I hope I have not infringed 

that. honerable and manly courtesy which is due to a person of 
your Lerdship’s genius and talents, although they have shone 

so unpropitiously to myself. I have said, 1 do not wish 

to flatter you, so { profess, my Lord, not to fear you; but;.as 

your: friend .Hobhouse says, “a mouse will turn if. he 

is.trampled. on.” * You are indeed. distinguished, as 

much; as: possible from: my late assailants, the first of whom 

was disgusting from vulgarity; the arguments of the other 

were marked in an equal ratio by stupidity and: sophistry ;* 

and.as ‘‘ Salisbury. Plain” is new before us, 1 might say in 

the peculiar phraseolegy of one.of these brilliant writers, (as 

“ SHAKSPEARE Has tt !!)” 


An’ if I had them on Sarnom Prarn, 
I'd drive them cackling home to Camevot! 


There are one or two personal passages in your pamphlet, 
which it is possible, upon second thoughts, you would have 
omitted. Whether you would do so or not, I shal] pass them 
over sub silentio ; ane hoping, in the course of this discussion, 
I may not have said a word to give the least personal offence 
fo your Lordship, 




































I remain, &c. &c. 


W. L. BOWLES. 


_" Tn his speech, April 16th, 1821. 

* Reviewers in the London Magazine, and in the Quarterly. The whole 
account of the origin and progress of this controversy may be had at War- 
ren’s, Bookseller, Bond Street, entitled “A Vindication of the Editor of Pope’s 
works, &c.”” 
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POST SCRIPTUM. 


| forgot to'spéak of a ship in a tempest as a poetical object; 
and this, probably, your Lordship may turn against me. A ship 
im a tempest undoubtedly. is both sublime and terrible; but what 
makes it'so? It is the mtense syinpathy with the terror and dis- 
tress, that causes the sublimity: and do you symputhise with the 
people in the ship, or the ship? the meu, or the boards? thea 
your sympathy is derived from nature.- If you knew a ship had 
no men w it, the terror, and those feelings which: cause 'subliniy, 
would be lost. Let the ship appear in the tempest, and far gréater 
sublimity and terror will, on this account, be given when slie ap- 
pears no longer. 

Crabbe and Coleridge have both taken such a moment of terror, 
which gives an mdiscribable sublimity; because, aw image from 
nature is called up, which shows you those misérable people ‘in 
despair atid agony one moment; in the next, the waves are only 
seen, the storm only heard, and ‘the ship gone. 

Coleridge’s idea is that, at midnight, he ‘bebolds a ship tossing, 
by one’ flash of lightning ; " another comes, and 


i 


* He sees no vessel there.” 


Whilst we are on the subject, allow me again to advert to that 
sogulerty, affecting poem, ‘ The Shipwreck.” 

How does Falconer contrive to make the ship itself an object 
of sympathy? By personifying it, as endowed with sense’: 

« Mow latching headlong down the horrid vale, 
She heats no more the roaring of the gale.” 

The cause of the want of interest in the scenes and classic places 
by which the ship is surrounded, arises only from double anxiety 
and sympathy with the mariners, and particularly those for whom 
we are So mucli intérested. 

Who at such a moment could bear to have his deep solicitude 
interrupted, by being called upon to contemplate even those ‘shores, 
where 


“ Godlike Socrates and Prato shone.”-——-Surtpwetck, 


As the scene rises in terror, how fine is the introduction of the 
ANGEL of the Winp. 
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« And lo! tremendous o’er the deep he springs, 
The ingeming subphor flashing from his wings ; ».Spbiiaaae 
rept) Bidtke !his's ng Woiee the dismal silence breaks.” “aye 


Is not this infinitely more poetical than 
“ Taught aft the sheet, they tally and belay?” 
In some cases, where nautical terms are used, the 'effett, ‘T adinit, 
is very striking, in bringiag.gou,-as it were, into the midst of this 
forlorn and agonised crews + Such is the animated passage, 


: . - bite >"? 
oowponite Square foreandafrghdyards,”"the Masterealise?” > °° 7) 
© You Timoneers her motion still attend, SIRES of 


For on Phe steerage ajl our lives depend : 
So stea indeehertwntett the curving prow; 


And om the gale direpiln denser. gael! « os epeeemy stodw sa: 
‘ Starboard again! the watchful Pilot cries : 
Starboard ! / th’ obedient Timoneer repligs \” 


“Who tan read’ this without “fancying himself TF adidyt , A aes, 

‘fitid alrhost — the conflict of the elementty the words .given 
and repeated, wlswee heb 
~ 6 © Stephens egnieslithe wateliful Pilot cviée sf: dis") 6b 

. ' Starboard” th’ obedient Timoneer replies !”.. ¢,, youre 

‘But an image from artificial life puts to flight almost al at 

bee Oe * Bate sPURS her on te on 


‘ oof pre ot ow Me see 
a, 


7 few more critical observations occur on aig over ex frit 
your ‘Lordship tas advanced: ° 
“Aréhitectire. —You oe that it is the architecture e 
thinster °A bbey “that makes’ Red *"the tower for oy ma 
shot?” ateordingly;’ Would” be equally poetical if the archi- 
e.was thé’sadhé: ete ‘Westniitis Lie 
pera must be, poetical, moral assdciatidns thore 
ie architecture.” ©" cahnot’ be soe iinet Nk ese 
a pres a _ es the illustrious ict a 
* dT say your daewer t painter, ‘thot a ! e i- 
tecture wouldinaké*the tower for patent sho aay ptaren 
‘for pamting i oe but the’sutface, iC nboe 
not- ites’ ‘poetienl; except in mere description; and 
your Lordship, and all-the wlio ever exi ie wn Us “fl 
patent shot tower” poetical, let the architecture Be what it, 
unless'they keep afl its sites and name out of sight. To using the 
word “ objects,” of course I imply “ poetical” objects, which in- 
clade, mot,only the visible form,” but the associations. Nay, Sir 
er Wren’s additions to Westminster Abbey are not so poe- 
tical as the Abbey itself, though their “architecture” were as ap- 
propriate: as-it 4s: imharmonious. ~ I press te a“ N 
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ical tower for “‘ patent shot,” so well as by a plain instance— 
that of the “ Oid Minster” and the “ Glass-houses” at Bristol! If 
a glass-house had the same architecture, to a painter it would 
appear the same; but try the effect in poetry. Chatterton, speak- 
ing of the spirit of ELLA, says, 

“ Whether— 
Or fiery round the Miwsrex glare:” 

Try the effect of the other building, supposing its architecture 
the same, 


“ Or fiery round the Glass-house glare !” 
the whole passage becomes ludicrous. 


The Wall of Malamocco, Euxine, and Argo.—When I speak 
of the sea, I do not speak of the Adriatic, or any of it in par- 
ticular. You take particular spots, and ask, whether, in that spot, 
the “‘ master” that curbs the sea, be not more poetical than the 
sea? “ Curb the Adriatic !” What must this strip of sea be to bear 
being “ so curbed?” Its poetical suBsLimiTy must be entirely 
subdued, by Venice in one corner, and “ a wail” in the other! 
Bring your “ walls,” my Lord, to “ curb” THe. Pactric! and 
you would do something! But the mighty Cordilleras, of NaTuRB, 
only can do that. 

e “ Argo” entering into the Euxine must have been, indeed, 
& most poetical object; and I can readily feel with the poet, 
tanding on the spot from whence the s tacle might have. been 
first seen, repeating the lines from the Greek tragedian. ioe 
had been there ! What reflections, fears, and. awe, 
that thought alone create! But I ask, is the interest, even here, 
derived from the ship as a work of art? It is in part derived, no 
doubt, from the idea of the courage, enterprise, and mastery of 
man over this great element, in part from the beauty added to the 
scene ; but the novelty, the awe, and other complex ideas, excite 
the highest poetical enthusiasm, which I should partake with your 
ip, but should not think my principles of the sublime of 
Nature in the least affected by this instance. For, abstractedly, 
the Euxine is a more sublime object than the Argo; and if you 
admit associations, they must be derived from feelings of NATURE. 


I find I have done your Lordship injustice in ing the 
canal of Venice “ artificial ;” but the nthe alone is que eelidans 
to destroy its poetical interest. 

I think I have now examimed almost all of your 

The “ tall” ship becomes “ diminished to a buoy ;’—the miar- 
ble temples sink to dust, or, opposed even to the mountains of 
VOL. XVIII. Pam. NO. XXXVI. 2B 
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America, appear as little as the Pyramids, scarcely seen at the 
bottom of-the engraving called the “ scale of mountains ;”— Mrs, 
Unwin’s needle renders not more service than that of Gammer 
Gurton, which was found in Hodge’s “ breeches !”—Antinous’ 
bust becomes fragile as the brazen head of Friar Bacon ;—and 
Homer’s arms, that make such a glittering shew, impose only for 
a moment, like the coruscations of a fire-work, which seems to add, 
as.it ascends, a thousand stars and glories to the night, and falls 
down a “ bit of burnt stick !” 

So, my Lord, the airy style, the pleasant stories, the delightful 
pictures, the brilliant imagery, of your publication, are as beautiful 
as they are baseless ; because, on the least touch of argumentative 
examination, they are reduced to nothing, 


“Cum ventum ad veram est sensus, NATURA repugnat.” 
I had almost forgot a lime of Horace which you have quoted : 
“ O fons Banducie sPLeNpIDI0R vitro.” 


This would have been something to your Lordship’s purpose, 
if “ the glass” had been made more splendid “ than the fountain.” 
How perverse must Horace have been, who so unfortunately for 
your Lordship’s argument has described the fountain moresplendid 
than the Giass: “ the glass” is as brittle as your Lordship’s argu- 
ments. I will not say they are as muddy as the feuntain is clear. 

In return for ‘ the hog and the high wind,” which is introduced 
as a specimen of what your Lordship is pleased to call facetiously 
« Mr. Bowles’ Nature !”’ “ bare Nature!” I might make a com- 
parison between a toy which L have seen in the shops, and which 
might be called with as much justice a specimen of Lord Byron’s 
art! It is a wooden mastff with ears and tail erect, half showing 
his teeth; as ready to bite at all that pass. _ It stands upon a foot- 
board, which when it is pressed between the finger and thumb 
utters a sound something like a mixture of the quack of a duck 
“im a high wind” and the bark of a dog. Iam far from wishing 
to designate your Lordship’s arguments by such an emblem, but 
it-is, at least, as much like your Lordship’s* art,” as the “‘ noc” 
and the “ Pic-sTies” are hike “ My NATURE !” 


In fully, and I hope satisfactorily, developing my ideas om the 
subject of this controversy, I have thought it necessary to go into 
more minute detail, to prevent the possibility of future misrepre- 
sentation : having done this, and being convinced that misrepresen- 
tation must now be from design, | hope to drop for ever the con- 
troversial pen. 

The “ order” of classing the highest kind of poctry is not mie, 
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and, therefore, not arbitrary ; “ the order” is that admitted by all 
who ever thought or wrote on the subject. 

Lord Byron’s code is arbitrary, and not mine. As to the poet 
being ranked according to his “ execution and not the bratich, of 
his art,” I have never considered the branch of the art as consti- 
tuting a poet independent of the erecution. 1 estimate’ a poet's 
character from both. 

Though I hope to lay down, after what I have now said, my 
controversial pen, I do not give up the idea of publishing @ volume 
on poetical criticism, illustrative of these remarks. If a single 
expression occur in the preceding pages contrary to the fairest 
mode of argument, it has not been intentional. 

The public will decide between us ; but one concluding obser- 
vation must be made. Your Lordship has entertained us with a 
pleasant story of the “ doctor's” HAT, alluding to my “ sensitiveness”” 
to criticism ; therefore 1 devote what remams to the ‘* chapter of 
the” 


Doctor’s Hart.' 


“ Mr. Bowles’s extreme sensibility reminds me of a circumstance 
which occurred on board of a frigate in which I was a passenger. 
The surgeon wore a wig. Upon this ornament he was extremely 
tenacious. One day a young lieutenant, in the corse of a face- 
tious discussion, said, ‘ Suppose now, doctor, I should take. off 
your hat. * Sir,’ replied the doctor, ‘ I shall talk no longer with 
you ; you grow scurrilous.” — Byron. 

Allow me only to say, that for thirty years 1 never made one 
reply to any criticism, good, bad, orindifferent ; nor should [ have 
done so now, if [ had had fair play. But I must Aint, that, the 
“ doctor’s hat,” in my opinion, fits your Lordship better than it 
does me; for the instant your early poems were seni into the 
world, and encountered the rude breath of the critics, you fell foul 
of critics, poets, statesmen, lords, ladies, and, among the number, 
none received less indulgence than your present correspondent. 
You have admitted with what good-humor this criticism on my 
temper and talents was met, whether it was more than I deserved 
or not. 

But your Lordship was “ lazy ;” and theretore the task of 
bestowing the “ heaviest” and heartiest lashes, I find devolyed on 
your friend the gallant and puissant Knicur or WestTMiNSTER! 

Can I, then, pass over entirely this your coadjutor, now. my 


‘ « Hippocrates says, Let us be covered. In what chapter? the Cuarrer 
of HWars.”— Moliere. 
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lance is in its rest? Ido not know whether Hobhouse or your 
Lordship wrote the lines quoted in the Quarterly. If Hobhouse 
did not write these, I find he wrote others more severe, and there- 
fore 1 take them as they stand. 


“ If Pope, whose fame and genius from the first 
Have foil’d the best of critics, need the worst, 

- Do thou essay ——— 
Let all a dulness of a former age 
Perch on thy pen, and flutter o’er thy page ; 
Affect a ar which thou can’st = feel, 
Clothe envy in the garb of honest zeal ; 
Write, as if St. John’s soul could still inspire, 
And do from gate what Mallet did for hire.” 
2 e . e * *- 2 a 7 
« If snow-white innocence, that from the first 
Has foil’d the best defenders, need the worst, 
Hobhouse, essay ——-— 
Let all the pertness of palay’ring prose 
Frothtnd thy lips, tad persis eH thy nose ; 
Affect a virtue that thou can’st not feel, 
Clothe faction in the garb of patriot zeal; 
Against King, Commons, Lords,—and Canning,—bray, 
And do from nate what Fabre" did for pay !” 

The gallant knight for Westminster and I are now even. [ 
should not have introduced him on the stage, but for-your Lord- 
ship’s specific information; however, though I have thus glanced 
at him with my parting lance, [ hope we shall meet at the next 
Wiltshire dinner for cHaRttry, with that eutire forgetfuluess and 

ood humor with which | first:met your Lordship, and with which 
f here drop the pen. 


* Fabre d’Eglaatine, one of themost noisy orators of the Palais Royal,(the 
Palace-yard of Paris,) hired to vilify the Royal Family. 
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Lest it might be said that [ am totally insensible to any thing 
Poetical, as connected with human art, I have venturéd to add 
a few lines, written on seeing the Egyptian Tomb. 


ON THE EGYPTIAN TOMB. 


Pomp of Egypt’s elder day, 
Shade of the mighty pass’d away, 
(Whose giant works still frown sublime 
Mid the dusk of distant Time) 

Fanes, of sculpture vast and rude, 
That strew the sandy solitude, 

Lo! before our startled eyes, 

As at a wizard’s wand, ye rise, 
Glimm’ring larger thro’ the gloom! 
While on the secrets of the tomb, 
Rapt into other times, we gaze, 

The Mother-Queen of ancient days, 
Her mystic symbol in her hand, 

Great Isis seems herself to stand. 

From mazy vaults, high-arch’d and dim, 
Hark! heard ye not Osiris’ bymn? 
And saw ye not in order dread 
The long procession of the Dead? 
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Forms that the night of years conceal’d, 
As by. a flash, are here reveal’d; 
Chiefs, who sung the victor song, 
Scepter’d kings, a shadowy throng! 
From slumber of three thousand years 
Each as:in life and light appears, 
Stern as of yore! Yes, Vision vast, 
Three thousand years have silent pass’d, 
Suns of Empire risen and set, 
(Whose story Time can ne’er forget,) 
Since, in the morning of her pride, 
Immense, along the Nile’s green side, 
The City! of the Sun appear’d, 
And her gigantic image rear’d. 
As her own Memnon, like a trembling string, 
When the Sun, with rising ray 
Streaked the lonely desert gray, 
Sent forth its magic murmuring, 
That just was heard, then died away ; 
So pass’d, oh Thebes! thy morning pride. 
THY GLORY WAS THE SOUND THAT DIED! 
Dark city of the desolate, 
Once thou wert rich, and proud, and great. 
This busy-peopled isle was then, 
A waste, or roam’d by savage men, 
Whose gay descendants now appear 
To gaze upon thy wreck of glory here. 
PHANTOM of that city old, 
Whose mystic spoils we now behold, 
A kingdom’s sepulchre—oh say, 
Shall Albion’s own illustrious day, 
Thus darkly, close? her power, her fame 
Thus pass away, a shade, a name! 


' Thebes. 
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The Mausoleum murmur'd as I spoke. 

A spectre seem’d to rise, like tow’ring smoke. 
It answer’d not, but pointed as it fled, 

To the black carcase of the sightless dead.! 


Once more [ heard the sounds,of earthly strife, 
And the streets ringing to the stir of life. 


* The mummy. 


May 19th. W.L. B. 
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15. Txz only essential parts of a penal law are the name 
and definition of the thing forbidden, and the penalty attached 
to tt: the fewer words in which these things can be clearly and 
correctly expressed, the better. 

16. In legal proceedings as well as in laws, all verbiage that 
can, be properly avoided ought to be prohibited, as increasing the 
expenses of legal proceedings, occupying the time of courts 
and parties unnecessarily, and clouding the essential points 
of the case at issue. 

17. In framing laws, words not generally known ought to be 
avoided, because the description of the laws ought to come 
within the scope of every man’s understanding, who is to 
be guided by them. 

18. Immaterial distinctions in laws ought to be avoided ; they 
are productive of cavils, evasions, and uncertainty. 

19. Kindred offences, incurring similar penalties, — to be 
embraced in general and simplified laws as much as possible. 

20. Uncertain and ambiguous expressions in laws and legal pro- 
ceedings, ought to be primarily a 

21. Legal provisions frequently occurring, ought to be set forth 
fully once, and then be referred to or described by a short ex- 
pression. By this expedient a great deal of verbosity and 
tautology may be avoided. 

22. Laws ought to be arranged so as to. exhibit crimes of each 
particular class, from their first steps to their last stages. By such 
means a striking moral picture may be presented, of the fatal 
terminations to which indulgence in any particular vice 
gradually leads: these increasing steps of transgression, and 
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also the repetition of offences ought to be accompanied by 
increasing penalties. 

23. Penalties ought to be such as offenders dread, or they must 
fail to operate ; the intention of them being to counterpoise the 
indulgence of a vice, by the fear of a suffering. 

24. Imprisonment when applied as an instrument of punishment 
and correction, ought to be executed strictly and severely. Its 
duration might then be much lessened, and yet produce more 
dread than imprisonment excites, commixed as it now is with 
a large portion of indulgences. 

25. The enforcement of a peually ought to be rendered as cer- 
tain and speedy as possible. In proportion as this is done its weight 
may be lessened. For instance—A man pilfers a trifling thing 
upon the motive of iis producing him two or three days’ re- 
lief from abstinence, or from labor; but if punishment were 
a certain consequence of the theft, and it imposed on him 
hard labor, or a more severe abstinence for two or three 
weeks, he would endure the evil of two or three days, rather 
than that of two or three weeks, (ior of two evils it is natu- 
ral to chuse the feast,) and fo-ego the intended theft; but as 
punishment is uncertain, he does not simply compare the 
quantity of existing suffering from which the crime might re- 
lieve him, with the quancity of suffering which the punishment 
of that crime would impose, but he reckons on the chance of 
such punishment not overtaking him at all; the chances of 
not being detected, and if detected not being prosecuted, and 
if prosecuied not being condemned, multiplied together, give 
him at least a hundred chaaces to one in favor of impunity. 
The penalty therefore, to operate on him, must be at least a 
hundred times greater than it need be if it were certain to be 
inflicted; accordingly, we find that for such a theft as we have 
described, death is the penalty imposed. But even this ex- 
treme penalty, under the probability ofescape, is found insuffi- 
cient to deter persons from pilfeving. In proportion then as 
punishment is uncertain, its weight must be increased, and 
it fails in the object of preventing crimes; and by an inversion 
of the argument, in proportion as puvishment is rendered a 
certain consequence of crimes, it may be lessened, and will 
with more certainty prevent crimes. 

26. Finding out offenders, ought not to be encouraged as an habi- 
tual means of livelihood, in consequence of iis tendency to raise 
up false witnesses and exciters of crime; but sufferers from, 
and witnesses of misdoing, ought to be fully indemnified in 
bringing offenders to justice. There can be no danger in ren- 
dering the testimony of sufferers and witnesses merely not a 
loss to them. 
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CHAPTER III. V 

ON THE VARIOUS MODES OF ADMINISTERING JUSTICE, 7 

27. Trial by a single Magistrate—-Whatever superior ) 
knowledge and acuteness may be possessed by persons, who a 
make legal enquiries and adjudications the business of their a 
lives, experience has shewn that the wisest Magistrates are A 
open to the bias of political feelings, of self-interest, of favor, g 
or of aversion; that the habit of dispensing punishment, fre- 1 
quently renders men less alive to the finer feelings of humanity, h 
and that uncontrolled power is almost always abused. 

And popular opinion attaches even more weight to these tl 
objections than they probably deserve. The decision of an a 
individual is generally attributed to some personal motive or a 
sinister bias, by one party at the least; the fear then is of the 0 
man, not of the law; the trust is in the favor of the individual t 
in authority, not in the justice of the case. A single Magis- V 
trate therefore, ought not to have the power of deciding any 1 


question affecting the property, liberty, or character of the 
subject, unless his decision be subject to an appeal to a jury. 
With*this safe-guard provided, the adjudication of pecuniary 
fines or short confinement, under regulations of police, may 
be safely and advantageously entrusted to a single Magistrate. 

28. Trial upon written pleadings is the most tedious and expen- 
sive mode of trial——Of the ruinous and distracting-expenses, 
delays, and disappointments, incident to trials upon written 
interrogatories, answers, and pleadings, little need be said 
here. The miseries entailed upon the people of England 
through proceedings in the High Court of Chancery and the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, are a reproach to the country, and to 
the age we live in. 

29. Trial by permanent commissioners with discretionary powers 
in close session, is the worst instrument of trial in every sense.—' 


~~ -— ee 
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* These discretionary, or to speak more plainly and correctly, these arbi- 
trary powers, are used most oppressively for some purposes, and for others 
of more obvious utility they are impotent. Thus it is no uncommon thing to 
hear of a number of honest people, whose occupations cause them to be out in 
the night-time, being imprisoned in a watch-house at the discretion of a Ma- 
gistrate, or even of aconstable, without the imputation of a crime, and for no 
other reason than because they were found, not in an ale-house or dram-shop, 
but in a cheap Coffee-house, whither they had entered for sober and cheap re- 
freshment; or for young pecple of good character, who are guilty of dancing, 
although innocent of any immoral conduct, to be in a similar disgraceful 
manner dragged to confinement. But if ruffians insult or terrify orderly 
citizens by their language or gestures, there are neither legal penalties nor 
gaa powers to restrain their outrages.—There is no law against 
abuse, 
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Where the right of deciding is vested in a particular set of 
men, who examine and determine in private, and according 
to their will, we have arbitrary power in its worst form. 
Men will pursue and carry objects under the concealment of 
an unknown majority at a bench, which they would not dare 
attempt if they stood individually identified with their acts. 
Arbitrary power, wherever endured, ought to be exercised by a sin- 
gle individual. Ile is then identified with his acts, and he knows 
it; something may then be expected from his fears, if nothing from 
his love of justice. 

Of late years, a practice has been stealing on, of conferring 
the power of judging upon selected sets of men permanently, 
and endowing them with large discretionary powers. The 
ancient and admirable institution of Trial by Jury is not 
only by such means gradually superseded; but the pro- 
tection of the Jaw vanishes, when the imposition of punish- 
ments and restraints, and the disposition of the property of 
individuals, is subjected to the will of Justices, Commissio- 
ners, or Select Vestries, without control. This evil is seen 
to increase as discretionary powers are enlarged and ren- 
dered incapable of revision. Its climax is to be found in 
the arbitrary power of licensing victualling houses, with which 
the Magistrates of this country, and of no other, are fur- 
nished.' 

30. Trial by Jury, in its genuine form (a special jury is 
not meant,) is free from all the above objections; a jury of 


* The privilege with which Justices of the Peace are endowed, in their re- 
spective localities, of preventing the sale of beer in any house, unless furnished 
with their license, is sarntorane: and grossly abused, to the most corrupt and 
oppressive purposes. By allowing the sale of beer on one estate, and prohi- 
biting it on another, they are enabled to raise the fortunes of themselves or 
friends, and to despoil or depopulate the estate of an opponent, at will. Mil- 
lions are paid for these licenses, and combinations and monopolies are bare- 
facedly formed by means of them, to enhance the price of one out of the two 
chief necessaries of life. It has been proved, before the House of Commons, 
that atthe least a peuny a quart extra is paid for beer, in consequence of the 
licensing system; that such penny a quart amounts to a poll tax of 850,0001., 
on the poor of London alone, and between four and five millions sterling, upon 
the nation at large; a sum equal to the whole revenue of the English Govern- 
ment in the reign of George the First. With all this power for grinding 
the laboring poor, and filling the pockets of the license-mongers, not a 
shilling thus exacted finds its way into the public coffers. The families of 
many a respectable victualler, under the baneful exercise of licensing power, 
have been reduced from respectability to pauperism, without a trial, an ac- 
cuser, or the imputation of a fault. With all this strength for sinister pur- 
poses, the discretionary or arbitrary power thus given is impotence itself 
in the correction of disorders, for which correction the power seems tv have 
been originally created. 
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twelve citizens taken by lot, from a mass of respectable per- 
sons, who are all unobjectionable in the eyes of the parties 
in litigation, who see the accuser, the accused, and the wit- 
nesses, face to face, and who are therefore enabled to judge 
by their looks, tone, and manner, as well as by their words; 
who are assisted in the opinions they form by the exposition 
of skilful counsel, and by the instruction of learned judges; 
whose judgment, if misled or mistaken, is capable of revision 
by a new trial, and who act in open court together (and with 
all the parties to the suit,) exposed to the free observation 
of their neighbours and countrymen, offers the most impar- 
tial and just tribunal that the wit of man can devise. 

Montesquieu truly says, in his “Spirit of Laws,” “ The 
judiciary power ought not to be given to a s/anding senale, it 
should be exercised by persons taken from ihe body of the 
people, (as at Athens) at certain times of the year, and pur- 
suant to a form and manner prescribed by law, ia order to 
erect a tribunal that should /ast on/y as long as necessity re- 
quires.” “ By this means the power of judging, a power so 
terrible to mankind, not being annexed to any particular pro- 
fession, becomes as it were invisible. People have not then the 
Judges continually present to their view: they fear-the office, but 
not the Magistrate.” 

31. Trial by a single Magistrate, by mutual consent, subject to 
appeal to a Jury.—To combine the great desiderata, celerity 
and economy, with purity in the administration of justice, is 
an object of the first importance. Celerity and cheapness are 
compassed by a trial before a single Magistrate; but the se- 
curity of the subject ought never to rest on so fallible a test. 
On the other hand—truth, impartiality, and justice, are well 
secured by Trial by Jury. But the summoniag, assembly, and 
array of a sufficient body of citizens to constitute a grand and 
a petit jury, together with the officering of an extensive court, 
must involve much expense, and a material consumption of 
time. Now it is conceived that the desirable parts of the two 
modes of judging, might be embodied, without including 
the objectionable features of either, upon the following plan :— 
Let it be competent for a single Magistrate to try, in the first 
instance, minor offences—such as annoyance, abuse, slander, 
challenging, common assaults, cruelty to animals, indecencies, 
solicitation of chastity, seduction, withholding the property 
of another, pilfering, privately stealing, frauds and embezzle- 
ment under the value of 20s., illegal combinations in trades, 
and sedition—provided the prosecutor, the accused, and the 
Magistrate, concur in chusing that mode of trial; his deci- 
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sion, however, to be subject to an appeal to a jury at the 

quarter sessions, (who in such cases should decide upon the 

fact, and the quantum of penalty,) provided such appeal be 

demanded by either prosecutor or accused, within 24 hours. 

The advantages of such a jurisdiction, would be various 

and important. There are many accusations, against which 
no defence is offered, and yet prosecutors and witnesses are 

kept many months in suspense, and weeks in attendance, to 
prove their case before a jury. But the truth might be esta- 
blished equally well in a few hours before a single Magistrate 
and a great deal of trouble and expense saved, Small thefts, 
the initiatory acts of regular thieves ; indecencies, abuse, an- 
noyances, and other disorderly acts, which hourly disturb so- 
ciety, and provoke men to acts of resentment which are often- 
times fatal, are generally thought vaworthy of the trouble, 
expense, and publicity of a Trial by Jury, and are therefore 
suffered to be carried on without restraint, until their fruition 
or consequences amount to great crimes. Pilfering and em- 
bezzlements committed by boys and girls are upon similar 
considerations passed over, by their parents and masters. 
But without material trouble and expense, and without ex- 
posing the character of the juvenile offender to the lasting dis- 
grace of a public conviction, and thereby rendering his future 
condition desperate, a trial by a single Magistrate produces 
a corrective punishment when due; and in the facility of 
judging thus proposed, there is no compromise of the security 
of the subject, or of the ends of justice. If the accused pre- 
fers a public trial he may object to atrial by a single Magis- 
trate, and so may either the prosecutor, or the Magistrate 
before whom the case is brought, if either of them thinks the 
case one upon which a public trial ought to be held. ‘There 
must be a concurrence of all the three parties, to enter upon a 
summary trial; and when the trial ‘is ended, the right of ap- 
peal is a further protection against injustice ; the prosecutor 
and accused will both go to the second trial with advantages. 
The facts alleged, and the witnesses, will be completely before 
both parties, neither can then be taken by surprise. 

32. Appeals to superior powers, and new trials mpon 
good cause shewn, are valuable protections against erroneous 
judgments, as arising from false evidence, corruption, or 
error of any kind; but every expense attending them 
should be made to fall upon the appellant, if unsuc- 
cessful, to prevent appeals from being made lightly, or to 
burthen the prosecutor with trouble and expense. In default 
of payment, the appellant to be subject to confinement or 
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solitary imprisonment, in the discretion of the court, from one 
te twelve weeks, or until the costs be paid. 





CHAPTER IV. 


RULES FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, 


A careful digest of all the rules necessary for the adminis- 
tration of justice, including a copious illustration of points of 
law, ought to be settled and published by authority. It ought 
to be so comprehensive as to anticipate and provide for all 
cases that occur in practice; and, consistently with this requi- 
site, to be as simple and general as possible, so as to produce 
an uniform and permanent system of practice throughout the 
country. The author is sensible that the following proposi- 
tions fall infinitely short of what is necessary to be done under 
this head; some leading principles of presumed utility are 
submitted, but the details can only be supplied with success, 
by persons of long experience in judicial proceedings. 

Persons are generally recognised in these propositions, in the 
masculine gender, and the singular number only; but the expres- 
sion is to be taken to include the feminine gender and the plural 
number, when necessary. This understanding will save a 
multitude of words, and perhaps some mistakes. For instance, 
—the last Insolvent Debtor’s Act, in its instructions to the 
Magistracy, says, “‘ such Justice or Justices shall by his, her, 
or their own view,” &c.: here the multiplication of words 
seems to have led to mistake rather than to certainty; unless, 
indeed, it is intended to provide for the possibility of an old 
woman being put into the commission of the peace. 

33. There can be no crime or offence where there is no volition. 
—An insane person, idiot, or infant, or person constrained 
by a force which he has not the power to resist, cannot be con- 
victed of a crime or offence." 

34. No citizen shall, for any purpose, be punished or deem- 
ed guilty of a crime, unless a (egal conviction has established 
the fact. 

35. No citizen shall be arraigned for an infraction of a /aw, 
which was not made until after the commission of his imputed 
crime or offence. 


* All infractions of the law are offences, but the appellation crimes is limit- 
ed to offences of dishonesty, (excepting the withholding of another’s property,) 
offences against and in the administration of justice, and such of the offences 
under the heads Lust and Malice, as exceed “ solicitation of chastity” and 

rout, 
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36. Sessions of Justice shall be holden quarterly or monthly, 
when all persons detained under accusation of crimes or of- 
fences shall be entitled to claim their trial, or to be acquitted 
of the charges on which they are detained. Provided, that 
upon satisfactory proof of the unavoidable absence of a mate- 
rial witness, for the production of whom due diligence has 
been used, or of want of time for preparation by the accused, 
trial may be postponed to the next sessions. 

37. No citizen shall be detained in prison or under arrest, 
longer than the period necessary to bring him to ¢ria/, or than 
the term of his sentence. 

38. No person shall be tried twice for an offence, unless at 
his own desire, or upon appeal from a trial by a single Ma- 
gistrate. . 

39. The trial of an accused person shall not be remove 
from the Township or County where the offence is alleged to 
have been committed, unless upon his own application and. 
the consent of the court, or upon the county being declared 
by the Magistrates in session to be in a state of disturbance. 
It may then be removed to the nearest township or county which 
is free from disturbance. 

40. No fees shall be taken in court but such as are legally 
authorized, of which a conspicuous list shall be hung up in court. 

A conspicuous fist of the causes set down for trial, shall also 
be hung up in court. ‘The trials shall come on in regular suc- 
cessive order, unless strong reasons are shewn to the contrary. 
If prosecutors are not prepared when called on, their causes 
shall be removed to the bottom of the list. The causes on the 
list shall be struck off as they are disposed of. 

41. Upon the prosecution of a man—the offence he is 
charged with, and the time when, and the p/ace where he com- 
mitted it, are to be clearly set forth ina Bill of Indictment, 
which with the verdict (and sentence if any,) thereon, is to be 
filed by the Magistrate or Court who try the cause. 

42. A copy of the Indictment, and a list of the witnesses in- 
tended to be called in support of it, with their residences and 
occupations, are to be served on the accused, a sufficient time 
before his trial for enquiries to be made into the witnesses’ 
character. 

43. When several persons are included in one Indictment, 
the list of witnesses applicable to each shall be distinguished. 

44. A misnomer or clerical mistake in an Indictment is not to 
Vitiate it, unless it is shown that the error alters the nature 
of the offence charged, or is calculated substantially to preju- 
dice the accused. 
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45. An indictment may be quashed for want of clearness in 
description, a gross redundancy of words, or an unreasonable 
extent in the list of witnesses. No costs shall be allowed to 
attorneys for unnecessary verbiage, nor to suitors for the ex- 
penses of unnecessary witnesses, 

46. In all trials, admissions of undisputed facts ought to be 
asked for and granted, as well to save the time of the court as 
to avoid needless expenses in bringing up witnesses; and 
witnesses dwelling at a distance ought to be examined by a com- 
mission on the spot, unless the imporiance or nature of their 
testimony render their examination in court expedient. 

47. lf it be satisfactorily shewn by petition to any Judge, 
that a person is umjustly held in confinement by another, the 
Judge is by his warrant to direct the party complained against, 
to produce the body of the prisoner in court or before him, 
with the cause of his caption and detention. When the 
Judge may direct the detained person to be set at liberty, or 
if a wife, apprentice, infant, ward, idiot, or lunatic, may direct 
into whose hands the aetained shall be delivered for custody. 

48. If the attendance of a person in legal confinement be 
proved to be necessary on any trial, the Judge is to issue his 
warrant to the gaoler to produce the body of his prisoner in 
court or before him. 

49. In all cases of crimes and offences, the misdoer, if convicted, 
is to restore to the owner the property, if any, which he wrong- 
fully holds, and he is answerable to all whom he has injured for 
the pecuniary value, if any, of the damage consequent on what 
he has done, and the full costs and expenses of prosecution. All 
the property he possessed when legally charged with his offence, 
shall be liable to pay costs and damages, and no subsequent 
assignment thereof shall be effectual against such liability, unless 
the payment of an adequate valuable consideration, and total 
want of knowledge (in the purchaser) of the charge against 
the misdoer is satisfactorily proved. 

Restitution due to a prosecutor, and costs and damages incur- 
red by him, are on conviction to be ascertained and settled 
by an officer of the court, subject to appeal to the court, and 
are to be delivered or paid by the offender, as a consequence 
of his conviction, without any further order. 

50. In default of payment of restitution, costs, damages, and 
Sines, the convict’s property of every kind may be seized, and 
sold to defray the same; and his person committed to the 
House of Detention, or of Correction, from session to ses- 
sion, not exceeding the space of one year, in the discretion 
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of the court. The imprisonment, however, to be ended, on 
such payment being made. 

51. If a fine be awarded concurrently with restitution, 
costs, or damages, and the property of the convict be insuf- 
ficient—first restitution, then cosis, and next, damages, shall 
have precedence in payment, before the fine. 

52. li the convict be unable to pay the costs of prose- 
cution, the prosecutor and witnesses are to be indemnified by the 
township, or county. 

53. All individuals condemned as joint parties to a crime or 
offence, shall be jointly and severally liuble to the payment of 
the restitution, costs, damages, and fine incurred. 

54. Any person injuring the properiy of another, whether 
from malice, carelessness, or accideni, is answerable as a 
debtor to ihe owner, for ‘he damage done, (excepting always 
damage done to property in the performanc e of a graiuitous 
service to the owner) and if there be aa accouat between the 
parties, the sufferer may charge the damage as a set off, or 
as an item in his account. 

55. To add to the certainty of punishment, and to give effect 
to the laws, when an offender’ s abode is unknown, it is necessa- 
ry that no opportunity of apprehending him should be mis- 
sed. In our Metropolitan Paving, and other local acts, any 
one may take an offender against the regulations of those 
acts into custody, and require the aid of others on the occa- 
sion. Even respectable householders may be dragged from 
their doors to confinement, by any vagabond who is passing ; 
although the offence consists only in rolling a cask from such 
householder’s warehouse, to his cart, over the pavement, or 
putting any matter or thing upon, or over the pavement; but 
we do not fiad that the power given (in such cases most un- 
reasonably) is ever abused. Any one may also seize a man 
who is breaking the peace, if taken in the act, but not after- 
wards, Itis pr roposed to extend this power according to the 
following rule :— 

On the commission of any crime or offence, where the 
usual abode of the accused is unknown, and the delay inci- 
dent to procuring a Magistrate’s warrant, and an oflicer to 
serve it, might cause bis escape, he may be taken into custo- 
dy by any housekeeper of good fame, who gives him the 
particulars of his name, occupation, and residence ; provided, 
that if such taking into custody appears to have been done 
on any malicious, corrupt, or wanton motive, the taker shall be 
severely punished by fine and imprisonment ; or if in any way 
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erroneously, he shall make ample compensation to the person 
so taken into custody. 

56. When it appears that specific powers are not provided, to 
carry legal provisions into effect, sach powers shall be taken 
to be vested in the Magistrates in the quarter sessions as- 
sembled, and be executed under their direction. 

57. Attempts to commit crimes or offences which have been 
put in action, but which are stopt short of consummation by 
discovery or impediment, and not by the altered mind of the 
misdoers, are to be punished with the minimum of the penalty 
affixed to the crime or offence; or, where the penalty is death, 
to transportation for life. 

58. During the term of solitary imprisonment, a committee 
shall be appointed to manage the estate (if any) of the con- 
vict, and account for the same to parties having legal de- 
mands thereon, and to the convict, at the expiration of his 
term of confinement. 

59. Aliment to wife and children is to be allowed by the 
committee of a convict’s estate, if sufficient for the purpose, 
during the term of his solitary imprisonment. 

60. No Magistrate shall act judicially in a cause wherein 
he is personaily and particularly interested, or likely to be in- 
fluenced by, or unfairly prejudiced against any party in the 
cause. 

61. All fines shall be paid into the Public Exchequer, un- 
less where the contrary is ordered. 


CHAPTER V. 


ON THE INSTRUMENTS OF PUNISHMENT. 
Correctional Penalties. 


62. Fink is the mildest instrument of punishment, and is 
adapted for simply disorderly offences, which are free from 
any malicious or dishonest intention. Pecuniary fines, to 
operate justly, ought to have reference to the offender's cir- 
cumstances; a fine of twenty shillings might ruin a laboring 
man and his family, but only serve for a joke with a rich 
man. It is therefore proposed, to mulct all offenders a given 
part of their yearly income. The assessment to be made by an 
officer of the court, upon the income of the current year, or 
upon an average of three years’ income in the choice of the 
offender, and subject to an appeal to the court. All the ef- 
fects of a convicted person, fixed as well as moveable, are to 
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be liable to the payment of afine. In case a fine be not paid, 
the convict shall be imprisoned from session to session, in the 
discretion of the court, until the fine be paid, or until the ex- 
piration of a year from the time of conviction. 

63. Confinement in the House of Detention, consists in merely 
restraining the personal liberty of the subject within prescribed 
limits. It allows to him the free access of friends, and such comforts 
of life as his circumstances may enable him to acquire, subject to 
necessary regulations for the maintenance of security and good or- 
der in the prison. It is adapted for the safe custody of persons 
detained for trial. A broad distinction ought to be taken be- 
tween imprisonment for the detention of accused persons, until 
their trial, and imprisonment for the punishment of persons 
convicted of offences. Persons of previous good character, 
merely under accusation and detained for trial, ought to be 
allowed every indulgence that can be granted, consistently 
with their safe custody and good order. But those who have 
been before convicted of dishonesty, and others of profligate 
manners, ought to be kept in solitary confinement; and such 
as are charged with acts of dishonesty ought to be kept se- 
parated from others of honest character, as much as possible. 
The House of Detention is also suited for the confinement of 
debtors subject to imprisonment, but who are not deemed 
“ culpable” or ‘‘ dishonest.” It is also adapted for many 
cases of annoyance, abuse, slander, challenging, assault, bat- 
tery, affray, rout, riot, and sedition, where although the offen- 
der may have acted illegally and violently, he is not depraved, 
nor has gone so far in misconduct as to require a more se- 
vere punishment. 

64. Solitary and severe imprisonment in the House of Correc- 
tion, is the instrument chiefly relied upon, both for the prevention 
of crimes and the reformation of criminals. It is adapted for 
the private correction of a vicious boy or girl, of an idle or 
disorderly apprentice, and it is equally calculated, by an ex- 
tension of its duration, to subdue or terrify a hardened villain 
into orderly habits; but in this administration we must give 
up the tender intention, but cruel allurement, of making impri- 
sonment comfortable. We have lived to see the folly of that 
experiment proved; we revert, therefore, to the principle 
upon which the plain sense of our forefathers acted, viz. 
That of making imprisonment for crimes a state of suffering, 
an object of dread. In place of presenting to the eyes of the 


. dishonest, for their reward, a pleasing assortment of comforts, 


we propose to thrust before them, as the accompaniment of 
their term of imprisonment, a picture of horrors, a deprivation 
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of all the comforts of life, a suspension of all social inter. 
course, no sight afforded of friends or acquaintances, no com- 
munication with them, no association or discourse even with 
fellow prisoners, no more or better food than is sufficient to 
support nature, nor clothing than is enough to cover the body 
and defend it from cold, nor bedding than straw, nor light than 
to render darkness visible-—To be more particular: I¢ is 
proposed, to place each convict m a solitary vaulted cell six feet 
square, (a brick building 45 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 30 feet 
high, containing three stories, with a row of 6 cells on each side of 
a gallery 3 feet wide, would contain 36 cells, and under the system 
proposed, it is likely that not more than SO convicts would be in 
prison at one time where there are now 300). It is proposed 
that, when the convict is received, he shall be stript of his usual 
clothing, be washed, have his hair cut close, be supplied with a blan- 
ket to cover him, and a pair of wooden shoes, and nothing more, 
unless a medical attendant on the prison certifies that the prisoner's 
state of health or habits, renders stockings or other extra clothing 
necessary ; that he shall be allowed no other food than coarse bread 
and water, and no other bedding than rough straw ; he shall not be 
shaved during his confinement ; he shall always be locked up in his 
cell, excepting one hour in the morning, and one hour in the after- 
noon, when all the prisoners on a floor shall be marched into a 
court-yard, and made towatk (a full pace at least asunder) round 
the court, on a narrow footway, which does nut allow them room 
to walk otherwise than in single file; they shall be prohibited, under 
the penalty of a dozen lashes, from speaking to each other or mak- 
ing any unruly noise. When their beards do not sufficiently disguise 
them to prevent their being known to each other, they shall wear 
masks ; they shall hold no communication, by word or writing, with 


any one during the term of imprisonment, excepting the officers of 


the prison. 

65. If illness, or any other imperative circumstance, causes 
a suspension of the solitary discipline of their confinement, such 
time shall not be included in the term of their sentence. 

66. A lighter cell, books, pens and ink, and permission to work, 
may be allowed in certain cases, where the apparent amendment 
and good conduct of the convict earn such indulgence, and in every 
such instance, a proportion of the convict’s earnings may be given 
to him on his quitting prison. 

Under such a discipline as this, the most turbulent spirit 
would be subdued and reduced to a proper mood to receive 
and benefit by good advice. A short and impressive daily 
exhortation in the gallery of the ward, (the doors thrown 
open, but the prisoners forbidden to come out,) would not 
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fail to be listened to with eagerness; for the sounds of condo- 
lence and advice, and even of reproof, would be an accepta- 
ble relief to the cheerless blank of their existence. 

Let not this system be too bastily deemed cruel,—rightly 
considered it will be found merciful. It will save the distres- 
sed from the allurements to crime, which prison comforts now 
hold out. It will save offenders that may be reclaimed from 
prison contamination and acquaintance—a most important con- 
sideration. It will save many from the publication of their 
disgrace, and consequent /oss of character; besides all this, in 
proportion as it is proposed to increase the intensity of suf- 
fering, in a similar degree it is meant fo shorten its duration. 
One month’s imprisonment, upon the preposed plan, it is con- 
ceived, would go further ia eaciting dread and subduing bad spi- 
rits, than twelve months of the present equivocal punishments, 
made up of privations and indulgences, severity and tender- 
ness, prayer and jollity. It is therefore presumed, that it 
would be unnecessary, under the proposed plan, to abstract 
more than a twelfth part of that portion of a criminal’s life, 
which is sacrificed under the present system of imprisonment. 

To the honest and industrious part of the public, to those 
whose hard earnings are now drained to supply the present pri- 
son comforts of their dishonest brethren, the proposed altera- 
tion would also be merciful; for while the prospect of effective 
punishment would deter very many from committing depreda- 
tions, who at present do not feel so deterred, and while others, 
who had suffered the proposed punishment, would be reform- 
ed by the dread of suffering it again—for the remainder, one 
twelfth part of the prison room and expenses now required, 
would be sufficient. 

67. Forfeiture of Office, is a penalty obviously right upon 
men in authority, who grossly abuse its power or privileges. 

68. Banishment.—The removal of an offender beyond the 
limits of his country, is a penalty suited to offences of a poli- 
tical nature, and some others, where the separation of the of- 
fender from his connexions at home, is deemed necessary 
for a time. 

Upon the expiration of his term of banishment, the offen- 
der ought to find sureties to keep the peace for a similar term, 
or remain at the disposal of Government. 


Infamous Penalties. 


69. Forfeiture of civil rights, consists in the abstraction of 
the rights of 
Being an attesting witness. 
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Being a witness in legal proceedings. 

Being.a juryman. 

Voting at Elections. 

Holding a public office of. trust. 

Being a guardian. 

‘Taking an apprentice. 

Acting as executor or administrator. 

Inheriting an estate. 

Receiving a bequest. 

Receiving a conveyance in law. 

This penalty should always accompany convictions for 
Perjury, False Accusation, the greater sort of Frauds; also 
Embezzlement, Forgery and Coining, Stealing with force, 
and putting in fear, Burglary, Sodomy, Rape, Murder, 
Treason. 

70. Forfeiture of property, is the adjudication of the property 
of the condemned, in possession and reversion, to the services of the 
state.—it ought to extend to the several cases mentioned in 
the preceding article, and to such cases of repetition of 
crimes of dishonesty, as incur the penalty of hard labor for life. 

71. Outlawry, is the forfeiture of a man’s civil rights, and of 
his property» and of his capacity to maintain an action; and 
it.exposes him to be seized by any one wherever he lies hid, 
and cast into prison, to abide a trial. This punishment is 
inflicted upon the application of an aggrieved party, where 
a man has fled from the pursuit of justice, and is not appre- 
hended. 

72. Branding, it is conceived ought to follow the repetition 
of every public conviction of a crime which carries with it 
the punishment of solitary imprisonment, and ought also to 
follow the first public conviction of every heinous offence, 
punishable by solitary imprisonment; such as the greater 
sort of frauds, embezzlement, and forgery, and stealing with 
force, Malicious Injuries, Perjury, Subornation of Per- 
jury, Conspiracies to charge another with a crime falsely, 
or to instigate another to commit a crime. Branding ought 
also to accompany all punishments of transportation, and 
hard labor for life. Branding is a very efficacious instru- 
ment of punishment, although lately cast into disuse, it being 
certainly no comfort. It might bo made serviceable for the 
future recognition of the criminal on the following plan— 

Let the places of session be numbered, and at each place let a 
registry of convictions, producing the punishment of branding, be 
kept. 

These two numbers should then be branded on the body of the 
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convict, one over the other, in the manner of ofneee ; he would 
thus carry about with him at all times, a recor of his identity and 
former life. 

To show at once the nature of his former crimes, should the fi- 
gures become obliterated, the marks might be arranged thus: Crimes 
of theft, to be marked on the right side of the back; of fraud, on 
the left side of the back ; of lasciviousness, on the right breast ; of 
malice, on the left breast. A convict doomed to perpetual impri- 
sonment, to be marked on the forehead and both cheeks. If the 
marks are obliterated, or become indistinct, the executioner is to 
rebrand the parts, and he is to be at liberty to examine the convict’s 
body from time to time, to ascertain how the fact is. 

73. Emasculation, Amputation of offending members.—When 
the use of these is perverted to acts of deep injury against 
individuals, or to acts of great outrage on morals, it seems 
only reasonable that the owner should be deprived of what 
he uses so mischievously, as in cases of Rape, and Sodomy, 
and perhaps in aggravated cases of Seduction, and Adultery. 

74. Transportation to a remote place selected by the Govern- 
ment, is adapted to cases of criminality which require a 
heavy penalty, and an exile from family and connexions ; but 
which would yet leave the offender an opportunity, by amend- 
ed conduct, to regain some personal comforts in a new sphere 
of existence. It is well suited for female offenders who are 
not thoroughly abandoned, particularly where an increase of 
population is an object. It ought always to be for life, for 
a convict who has suffered the disgrace and contamination of 
transportation, cannot be received back to his country with 
advantage or satisfaction to himself, his family, or his neigh- 
bours. Branding and forfeiture of property and of civil 
rights, ought to accompany this penalty, but the two forfei- 
tures might be remitted in part, or wholly, if the previous good 
conduct of the convict merited such a favor from Government. 

75. When a criminal has incurred the penalty of transpor- 
tation, whose age exceeds fifty, the penalty should be changed 
to hard labor for life. 

75. Imprisonment and hard labor for life—are fit punishments 
when the infamy of a criminal’s character, owing to repeated 
convictions for dishonesty, excludes the hope of reformation, 
or the probability of his gaining an honest livelihood as a 
free agent. It then becomes the duty of Government, to de- 
prive him of a free agency which he has abused, and must 
continue toabuse. Solitary imprisonment may then be unne- 
cessary. The object then is, to make him by /ard labor, exo- 
nerate the public from the expenses of his maintenance and 
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safe custody as much as possible. For this purpose convicts 
may be mingled together, if by such means their labor may be 
made more productive, or the expense of providing for them 
may be lessened. Criminals thus sentenced ought to be 
branded on each cheek, and on the forehead, with the letters 
I. R. (for incorrigible rogue), and be subjected to the forfcit- 
ure of property and Civil Rights, 

76, Death, the last dreadful penalty of the law, it is belieyed 
need not be frequently recurred to, if the minor punishments 
be divested of their present admixture of comforts and indul- 
gencies, and be executed with strictness. In cases of Murder, 
Incendiarism, Burglary, Treason, and Coining, this dreadful 
penalty must still be enforced. 

77. Death with previous amputation of the hands.—When in 
order to facilitate the commission of a crime, or to prevent 
detection upon having committed it, or from a cruel esent- 
tion, Murder, or the attempt to commit murder, is found to 
accompany the commission of, or attempt to commit, any 
crime of Stealing, Burglary, Coining, Rape, Incendiarism, 
or Perjury, the double penalty may properly follow the dou- 
ble crime: besides, the corporal suffering of amputation, and 
the terrors of its appearance, would probably operate on the 
fears of some malefactors, on whom the mere abstraction of 
existence has failed to excite sufficient dread, and cause them 
to forbear an intended murder. 

78. A Boy or Girl under 16 years of age, convicted of a 
crime which involves the penalty of death, or hard labor for 
life, may have the penalty mitigated to transportation for life 
in the discretion of the court. 

79. Whenever a criminal’s life is forfeited to the law, his 
body ought to be delivered to the use of the public, to be ana- 
tomized. 

80. 'The bodies of persons who take away their own lives, 
ought to be appropriated to the use of the public in like 
manner, 


CHAPTER VI. 
OF EMBARRASSED AND INSOLVENT DEBTORS. 


There are connecting links between right and wrong, which 
it is impossible to place in either class in round terms. Thus 
with insolvent debtors, we cannot at once class them as dis- 
honest persons, nor can we acquit them generally of being:so. 
A particular chapter is therefore allotted, to distinguish the 
different characters of insolvency, and the treatment due to 
each, before we enter upon the classing of crimes and offences. 
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Of the treatment of embarrassed and insolvent debtors. 

It is proposed to treat embarrassed and insolvent debtors 
on the following principles. 

81. To subject the management of the debtor’s affairs to the 
direction of meetings of his creditors, under the control of 
a commissioner leamed in the law. 

82. If embarrassed but not insolvent, to grant a license 
exempting him from legal processes for a given time. 

83. If insolvent, to take all the property he has unappro- 
priated, to divide it rateably among the creditors, and to relieve 
the debtor from further claims, subject however to anynew pro- 
perty which he may acquire being liable for the deficiency of 
his dividends, under certain regulations, and subject also to 
his being punished, if his insolvency be declared to be disho- 
nest or culpable. 


Of a voluntary surrender of the debtor's effects. 

84. A debtor finding himself insolvent, or unable to pay the 
demands of his creditors, may and ought, to tender a volun- 
tary provisional surrender of his effects to the commissioner of 
his district, and upon his doing so, all processes against him 
for debts shall be suspended. 

85. From the time of his making such tender, until he receive 
‘a license,” or until his effects are taken possession of by 
the commissioner, he is to hold his property, and to manage 
his affairs in trust for his creditors, and strictly to aecount to 
them for his possession thereof, and his dealings therewith, 
as an agent to his principal. 


Of a claim for sequestration of the debtor's effécts, at the instance 
of a creditor. 

86. A debtor is to be deemed a bankrupt, if with apparent 
intent to avoid er delay the demands of a creditor, or a 
legal process for debt, he depart from his dwelling house, 
or cause himself to be denied to a creditor, or a creditor’s 
agent, when at home; or if he grant or assign his property 
to another, without a just consideration, or cause it to be 
sequestrated, or suffer himself to be outlawed; and also if he 
fail to make payment, or satisfaction for any outstanding bill 
of exchange, which he has accepted, or any promissory note 
or undertaking to pay a specific sum of money, which he has 
issued, for a period of two months after the time when any 
such bill, note, or undertaking became due; or shall fail to pay 
any sum which he may be directed to pay by a Court of Law 
or Equity, for two months after the said payment shall have 
become due, or shall remain in confinement for two months, 
under any processes for. debt, or being under legal arrest or 
detention for any debt, shall escape from custody. 
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87. If a creditor to the amount of 5/. declare to the commis- 
sioner upon oath, that his debtor has committed an act of 
bankruptcy, or if he prove by a statement of circumstances 
that the debtor has committed fraud or dishonesty agaizist him, 
and give bond for 100/. to the satisfaction of the com- 
missioner, to be forfeited to the debtor in case he, (the 
creditor) shall have made an unjust declaration, the com- 
missioner may, according to circumstances, first issue his 
warrant for the seizure of the debtor, his property, and 
papers; secondly, summon him to shew cause why such war- 
rant should not be issued. 

88. Upon a “‘provisional surrender,” or a “ sequestration” of the 
debtor's effects taking place, the debtor is to make out to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, with all reasonable dili- 
gence, and to deliver to the commissioner, a full, true, and 
particular account, or schedule of all the persons to whom he 
stands indebted, or who claim to be his creditors, with the 
nature and amount of their respective claims, distinguishing 
such claims, or parts of claims, as he admits, trom such as he 
disputes, also of all his property, fixed and moveable, whether 
in possession, reversion, remainder, or expectancy, or in 
security, of all places, pensions, and annuities, and of all 
property, or income in trust, from which he derives, or may 
derive any advantage, together with a full, true, and particu- 
lar account, of all debts owing to him, or to others in trust for 
him. Giying the name, place of abode, and descriptions of 

all such debtors to him, and of the witnesses who can prove 
such debts, and also of all his creditors, and also a schedule of 
wearing apparel, bedding, and working tools, in use by him- 
self and his family, not exceeding in value twenty pounds, 
with the value of each article respectively, which articles the 
debtor may except from the surrender of his property, and 
reserve for his own use. ; 

89. As soon as the debtor has prepared a proper statement of 
his affairs, a meeting of creditors is to be called by the com- 
missioner ; or if such statement be not produced within a rea- 
sonable time, the meeting is to be called by the commissioner 
without if. 

90. At the first meeting of the creditors let a chairman 
be elected, whose duty it shall be to preserve order at 
meetings, and to sign the resolutions of the meetings. 

91. At the first meeting of the creditors the debtor's schedule is 
to be produced and considered. Previous to the second 
meeting the creditors are to send to the debtor the particulars 
of their respective claims. To these the debtor is to affix his 
remarks and exceptions in writing. At the second meeting let 
these be examined by the creditors at large, when, or as soon 
after as the investigation is sufficiently advanced, it must be 
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determined cither to grant the debtor “ a license,” or to declare 
him *‘ tnsolvent.” 

92. If it appears, that he has sufficient property to pay all 
his debts, but that he cannot render that property available to 
pay existing demands immediately, although it is likely that 
he will be able to render it available within twelve months, in 
such case he is to render such property available, with all due 
speed, and pay over his surplus receipts to a trustee, on 
behalf of his creditors, in consideration of his doing which he its 
to have a license to carry on his affairs free from pending and 
further suits for debt on the part of his creditors, for a limited 
time, such license however to be immediately void, on his failing 
to perform his duty to his creditors faithfully. Let the license 
be made out and signed by the creditors present, and let them 
choose on their behalf, an auditor to examine his accounts 
from time to time. The Jicense is not to have effect until 
approved by the commissioner, the same to be notified by his 
signature to the license. 

93. If the debtor be deemed insolvent, a minute of the proceed- 
ing declaring the debtor insolvent, is also to be sent to the com- 
missioner ; and if the debtor has not already surrendered, upon 
the signature of a majority of the bona fide creditors present, to 
such minute, and such minute being countersigned by the com- 
missioner, the whole of the property belonging to the debtor is 
to become sequestrated, and vested in the commissioner, in 
trust for the creditors at large, and may be taken ‘possession 
of by him, without any further act in law. 

94. At the second meeting let a manager be elécted, to 
manage the estate, under the direction or control of the meet- 
ings of creditors; to collect debts due to it, and give discharges 
for the same, to investigate claims thereon, to distribute 
dividends, to keep the accounts of the estate, to pay into the 
hands of the trustee or banker, all sums which come to his 
hands, as often as they amount to 100/. Let a trustee or 
banker be -at the same time appointed, to receive all the 
money collected for the estate, and to pay drafts on account 
thereof, when signed by the chairman, and countersigned by 
the manager. Let an auditor also be appointed, to examine 
the accounts of the manager and trustee, and the authorities 
and vouchers for the same, and to report thereon to the meet- 
ing and the commissioner, before a dividend be made. 

95. At a future meeting, not being sooner than fhe third, in the 
notice for which the subject is to be set forth, let the question 
whether the debtor is to be certified simply “‘ insolvent debtor,” 
or declared to be a “ culpable,” ox “ dishonest debtor,” be con- 
sidered, and if further enquiry be not nécessary, determined: 

96. If no acts of culpability or dishonesty as a debtor, be 
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proved against him, he is to be deemed simply “ an insolvent 
debtor,” ani to receive “ a certificate” to that effect, signed by 
the commissioner of insolvency. 

97. If he has protracted litigation with his creditors after he 
became insolvent, merely to delay justice; or if he has indulged 
in gambling, dranken, or idle, or dissolute habits, to the 
injury of his affairs; or if he has neglected to keep proper 
accounts, or if he has made a conversion of his property, 
or some part of it, to benefit one person, or more, to 
prejudice of-his creditors generally; or if, becoming insol- 
vent, he has lived extravagantly, or under declining circum- 
stances has not used his best endeavours, by industry and 
frugality, to repair his losses, or to lighten the loss upon his 
affairs to his creditors ; if he has contracted the greater part of 
his debts in carrying on speculations, having a chance of 
great gain, but an evident risk of great loss, in which latter 
event he became involved, and unable to pay one half of the 
amount of his debts; or if he has not conducted himself in all 
respects as an honest and conscientious debtor, he is to be 
convicted and declared a “ culpable insolvent debtor,” and as 
such, incur a suspension of civil rights for two é 

98. If he has set up any fictitious expenses or losses. If he 
has applied to his own use any sums of money, or any movea- 
bles entrusted to him for safe custody, or as agent. If he 
has made any fictitious debts or bargains by collusion with 
pretended creditors, by means of simulated writings, or by 
making himself debtor, without having received any adequate 
or fair consideration. If he has made any fraudulent sales, 
bargains, or gifts, to the prejudice of his creditors. If he has 
bought goods on credit, apparently to turn them info currency 
without profit, and in fact has. sold them shortly afterwards at 
a less price, and below their fair value. If he has artfull 
obtained money on security which is invalid, or loaded wi 
prior incumbrances which he has not disclosed, and which, in 
consequence of such incumbrance, is not an available or 
sufficient security. If after “ a provisional surrender,” or “a 
sequestration,” of the debtor's property, he shall fraudulently 
conyert the same, or the proceeds thereof, to his own use, or 
cause or suffer the same to be fraudulently secreted, removed, 
or destroyed ; or if with intent to deceive his creditors, he 
shall have kept asiy simulated accounts, or destroyed any ac- 
counts; or if he wilfully render a false or defective sche- 
dule, or fail to produce any schedule to the commissioner 
of insolvency, upon being by him required to produce his 
schedule ; or if he conceal his books, or if being a trader he 
has kept no books, or if his books do not shew a true state- 
ment of debit and credit; from his beginning to trade, or for 
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a period of,seven years at the least; or if he shall not truly and 
fully answer all proper questions put to him in an examination 
by the commissioner, or at a meeting of his creditors ; or ifhe 
shall not surrender himself for examination, when duly sum- 
moned, he is to be convicted and declared “ a dishonest debtor,” 
and as such, incur the penalties of solitary imprisonment 
from 4 to 24 weeks, and forfeiture of civil rights. 

99. The instruments declaring a debtor “ culpable” or “ dis- 
honest,” must set forth clearly the facts on which the judgment 
is formed, as.coming under some one or more of the above 
rules. 

100. The commissioner, chairman, manager, trustee, or auditor, 
may convene a meeting of creditors, by notice sent to each. 
If either a removal of officers, the commencement of a suit in 
law or equity, or the certificate or conviction of the insolvent, 
be questions intended to be moved, the same must be minuted 
in the notice. No meeting of creditors is valid unless so 
convened. 

101. The meetings of the creditors are to have the general 
management of the insolvent’s estate, and to consider the 
claims thereon. Their resolutions are to be govermpa bya 
majority present. When the votes are equal, the chairman is 
to have an additional or casting vote. Upon the specific 
complaint of the debtor, or of a creditor, the commissioner 
may, if he see fit, by his order suspend the effect of a resolu- 
tion, and order it to be reconsidered by the creditors, stating 
the ground of his objection in writing. If they persist in the 
said resolution, they are to give their reasons for it in writing 
to the commissioner. If he remain dissatisfied he may exa- 
mine such witnesses as may be tendered on either side, in open 
court, and make such order on the case as he judges to be 
right ; provided that if such order affect the character of the 
debtor, anappeal to a jury shall lie from such decision, at the 
instance either of the debtor or a creditor. The appellant 
giving sufficient security to cover the probable expense of 
the appeal. 

102. The meetings of creditors to have the power to institute 
suits for the protection or recovery of property due to the insol- 
vent’s estate, to prosecute depredators thereon, to accept 
composition for debts, to grant leases on the estate, to sell 
such parts as they may deem best, if their claims may be 
satisfied by the proceeds of a partial sale, to mortgage the 
estate, if a sum can be raised thereon suflicieat to satisfy 
their claims. 

103. If the creditors leave the question of the debtor’s 
certificate or conviction undecided, for an unreasonable length 
of time, the commissioner may in open court, giving notice to 
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the creditors of his intention, and the time and place of sitting, 
examine witnesses, and determine the question, although no 
previous resolution of the creditors shall have taken place. 

104, If any manager or trustee, misapply or withhold im- 
properly any. money, or securities for money, or effects of the 
insolvent: estate, which have come to his hands, and fail 
to replace the same according to the order of the commis- 
sioner, the, commissioner may in his discretion seize the 
effects of such trustee or manager, and sell the same to 
satisfy the default, and also imprison the person of the default- 
er until satisfaction be made, or he be discharged as. an 
insolvent debtor. 

105. If any chairman, manager, trustee, or auditor, shall act 
corruptly, negligently, or unskilfully in his office, a general 
meeting of-creditors may impeach him, and a subsequent one 
remove him, and appoint another in his place. 

106. Upon the sequestration of the debtor’s goods, and until 
the first meeting of his creditors, he shall be committed to the 
House of Detention; and if he then fail to give a true statement 
of his affairs, or prevaricate, or appear to have acted fraudu- 
lently, or afford reason to suspect that he may abscond,. he 
is to be recommitted until such time as he gains “ a certifi- 
cate,” or is *‘ convicted.” 

107. After a sequestration, or surrender of a debtor’s pro- 
perty, and pending the investigation of his affairs, aliment 
money may be allowed to him, in the discretion of the com- 
missioner. 

108. The commissioner may direct the attendance (as wit- 
nesses,) of the debtor’s wife, family, and servants, as well as 
of other persons, and make such order of payment for their 
trouble and expenses, as he may think fit. 

109. If any person voluntarily discover any part of a debtor’s 
property, which has been concealed, after forty-two days from 
the order for surrender, or after the debtor has given in his 
schedule of effects, he shall be entitled to 5/. per cent. on the 
value of the property so discovered. 

110. If adebtor receive a certificate from the commissioner, 
that he is simply an “ insolvent debtor,” he shall be exempt 
from all claims for the debts he then owes, until such time, if 
ever, as he acquires so much new property, as besides his 
tools, apparel, furniture, and a moderate and necessary por- 
tion of stock in trade, is sufficient to pay one fourth part of the 
amount of debts then remaining unpaid, and from time to time, 
as often as his surplus property shall amount to one fourth of the 
old debts remaining unpaid after the first dividend, he shall 
divide the same, until the debts are extinguished, provided 
that if the debtor fail to use his best assistance, in recovering 
debts owing to his estate, or to dispose of property belonging 
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to his estate, and duly to account for the same; or if he con- 
ceal any property which he ought to have accounted for, or 
surrendered ; or if he live extravagantly, or gamble, or give, 
or assign his gains away to the prejudice of his creditors, 
while his debts remain undischarged; or acquiring such new 
property, he fail to divide it as often as it amounts to one 
fourth of the amount of debts he left unpaid as aforesaid, or 
within six months afterwards, his certificate shall be void, 
and the protection afforded thereby cease. 

111. From the time that a debtor is declared insolvent all 
property he may acquire becomes liable to sequestration, 
under the order of the commissioner, (subject to the'limitation 

rovided in favor of such as obtain certificates of simple 
msolvency,) until such time as his debts are discharged ; 
and upon the representation of a creditor to the commissioner, 
that the debtor has acquired any new property, or of a discovery 
of old property, which he concealed under a former exami- 
nation, the commissioner may resume the powers of sequestra- 
tion, before used, and retake the debtor and his effects, and 
reassemble his creditors, and institute a new enquiry into the 
state of his affairs, and distribution of his effects. 





CHAPTER VII. 


A description and classification of Offences and Crimes,.with their 
respective Penalties annexed, 


A careful consideration of the nature of the offences which 
disturb society, leads to a conclusion, that the whole results 
either from dishonest attempts on the property of others, from un- 
governed passions, or ftom resistance to, and abuse of the adminis- 
tration of justice. ‘The whole are therefore arranged under one 
or other of these three grand divisions. 

The first division, DiSHONESTY, is resolved into two'sec- 
tions: first, Cheating, which is procuring a willing surrender of 
another's goods by artful means.—Secondly, Stealing, which is 
taking another’s goods against his will. ‘The second division, 
UNGOVERNED Passions, is also resolved into two sections : 
first, Lust; and secondly Malice. The third division, OFFENCES 
AGAINST AND IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, is also 
subdivided into two ‘sections : first, Offences in legal proceed- 
ings ; secondly, Offences afféecting the Government. 

In each class the lighter offences are placed first, the rest 
follow according to their weight, as nearly as circumstances 
will permit. 

The development of the successive steps, which lead 
to the higher acts of criminality in each class, is an interesting 
subject of contemplation. 
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OFFENCES AND CRIMES. 
ist Division.— DISHONESTY. 
Section Ist.—CuHEatine. 
Frauds of various kinds. 
Withholding another’s property. 
Embezzlement. 
Forgery. 
Coining. 
Section 2nd.—STEraLine. 
Pilfering. 
Privately stealing. 
Stealing with force, but without putting in fear. 
Stealing with force, and putting in fear. 
Burglary. 


2nd Division —-UNGOVERNED PASSIONS. 
Section Ist.—Lust. 


Indecency. 

Solicitation of chastity. 
Seduction of chastity. 
Adultery. 


Polygamy. 


Incest. 


Section 2nd.— MA ice. 
Slander. 
Challenging. 
Assault. 
Battery. 
Affray. 
Rout. : 
Riot. 
Cruelty to animals. 
Malicious injuries of various kinds. 
Homicide. 


3rd Division OFFENCES AGAINST AND IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
Section Ist.—OFFENCES IN LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 
Breaking prison. 
Contempts of Court. 
Perjury. 
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Subornation of perjury. 

Connivance at crimes. 

Refusal of aid. 

Illegal combination. 

Conspiracy. 

Accomplices, accessaries, and receivers. 
Abuse of authority in public functionaries. 


SSection 2nd.—OFFENCES AFFECTING THE GOVERNMENT. 


Crimes and offences against the exterior safety of the 
State. 

Crimes and offences against the interior safety of the 
State. 

Sedition. 

Treason. 

Connivance at treason. 

Crimes and offences by judiciary and administrative 
authorities against civic rights. 





OF OFFENCES AND CRIMES. 


112. THE LAW COMMANDS ALL PERSONS NOT TO COMMIT THE 
) OFFENCES AND CRIMES DESCRIBED IN THE FIRST COLUMN, UNDER 
D THR PENALTIES SET AGAINST EACH OFFENCE AND CRIME, RESPEC- 


| TIVELY, IN THE SECOND COLUMN. 


First Division DISHONESTY. 
First Section. —CHEATING. 
Fiast Cotumn. 


113. CHEATING is the procuring, or the attempt to procure 
the surrender of the property of another by a false pretence or 
dishonest contrivance, as in the following FRAUDS.— 

114. Gaining the possession of goods, under the promise, 
expressed or implied, of immediate payment, and absconding 
with such goods, or failing either to make such payment 
when demanded, or to return such goods if demanded. 

115. A minor representing himself to be of age, and gain- 
ing possession of goods under such false pretence. 

116. Receiving money to do a thing, and wilfully failing 
in the performance. 

117. oy" aan a thing on sale, or for deposit on 
loan, to be the produce of a different place, or. to be of a dif- 
ferent material, manufacture, nature, or quality, to what it 


Sscoxnv Cox. 


Solitary impri- 
sonnient, 1 to 
12 weeks. 


Solitary im- 

prisonment, 

ito 12 wetks. 
Solitary impt. 
1 to 12 weeks. 
Solitary impt. 
1 to 12 weeks, 
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really is, and procuring an excessive price, or loan, in con- 
sequence of such representation. 

118. Artfully substituting in the delivery of goods, an 
article of inferior value to the thing bought. 

119. ddulterating a commodity for sale, with an article 
of a different description, and inferior quality and value to 
what is denoted. 

120. Adulterating a. commodity, with an article of a diffe- 
rent description to. what is denoted, and which is also un- 
wholesome. 

121. Fabricating or uttering a false certificate of suckness or 
infirmity, to excuse the certified from the performance of a 
public duty. 

122. Fabricating or uttering a false certificate of character or 
misfortunes, calculated to draw the benevolence of Govern- 
ment, or of individuals, toward the individual designated, 
whether the falsehood consist in the name of the certifier, 
or of the facts certified. ' 

123. Fabricating or uttering a false certificate of a servant's 
character, 

' —If, as to the character of the servant only: 

124. If as to the name or character of the certifier, as 
well as to the conduct of the servant. 

125. Procuring any of the foregoing false certificates to be 
made by gifts or promises, 

126. Falsely pretending to have suffered a loss or misfortune, 
and procuring indemnity or charitable aid.on such pre- 
tence. 

127. Procuring contributions, gifts, or gratuities, for a 
charitable purpose, real or pretended, and diverting such 
donation from the destination mtended by the giver to the 
use of the receiver. 

128. Substituting one child for another, imposing a 
child upon the world, as the offspring of a woman who is 
not its mother. 

129. Bribing a candidate in a race or exercise not to 
win. ' 

180. Giving drugs, or causing impediments, to disqualify 
a candidate in a race or exercise from winning. 

131. Playing with false dice or cards. 

132. Selling goods by, or having in possession and appa- 
rently in use, false weights or measures. 

133. Artfully using a name in such manner as to import 
that another person of a similar name is the person meant, 
and procuring property on the understanding so conveyed. 


Solitary impr, 
2 to 24 weeks, 


ato 24 werk 


Fine or impt. 
1 to 6 weeks. 
Solitary impt, 
8 to 24 weeks. 
Solitary impt, f 
8 to 24 weeks. 
Solitary impt. 
1 to 12 weeks, 


Solitary impt. 
4 to 12 weeks. 


Solitary impt. 
1 to 12 weeks. 


Solitary impt, 
1to 12 weeks. 
Solitary impt. 
2 to 24 weeks. 
Solitary impt. 
12 weeks. 

Sulitary impt 
12 weeks, 

Solitary impt. 
4 to 12 weeks, 
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134. Falsely pretending to bear a message or order from 
another for goods, and procuring them on such pretence. 

135. Falsely assuming the name and person of another, 
and obtaining property on such pretence. 

136. Falsely pretending to an authority for, or a power o 
doing a thing, and procuring property to exercise suc 
authority or power. 

137. Falsely pretending to a residence in, the possession 
of, or right and title to, an estate, an office, or to move- 
ables, and procuring property on such pretence. 

138. Falsely reading over, or describing the tenor of a 
deed, will, or instrument, conveying property.or right, and 
thereby causing a person to execute it, to the prejudice of 
himself or another. 

139. Destroying or damaging a vessel, or its contents, with 
intent to defraud the znsurers of either. 

140. Setting fire to a building, or to its contents, or to stock, 
(the firing of which cannot extend to the property of another,) 
with intent to defraud the insurers of the same. 

141. Setting fire to a building, or to its contents, or to 
stock, (the firing of which may extend to the property of 
another,) with intent to defraud the insurers of the same. 


WITHHOLDING ANOTHER’S PROPERTY. 


142. WITHHOLDING ANOTHER’S PROPERTY .— When any 
man’s goods fall into the hands of another by finding, by mistake in 
delivery, by being. left through forgetfulness, by being taken 
from a thief or suspected person, or by being /eft on a trust, 
or for a purpose which has ceased, or in any other way, the 
holder is to restore the goods to the right owner, if he know 
him, and if he does not know him, or where he is to be 
found, he is to make reasonable enquiries, to find him out, 
and for his trouble therein, he is to receive a fair recompense 
from the owner, if found; but if his enquiries are not success- 
fal he is to deposit the goods in the town-hall, or green-yard 
of his township. 

143. Let a place or places be provided in each town- 
ship, with an: officer or officers to superintend it, in which 
all stray goods found in the township and country 
around it shall be deposited. The depositor is to leave 
a description of the circumstances under which the 
property came to his. hands sealed up, and he is to 
receive an acknowledgment under the hand of the officer, 
for the deposit. A slight indication of the things found is 
to be advertised from time to time, if the goods are of cur- 
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Solitary impt. 
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Solitary impt. 
4 to 24 weeks. 


Solitary impt. 
52 weeks. 


Hard labor for 
life. 


Hard labor for 
life. 


Death. 
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rent value, or a full account, if only of valué to the owner; 
when goods are reclaimed, the owner is to pay to the depo- 
sitor one fifth of the value, if the value is under ten pounds; 
one tenth of the value if under twenty pounds; one twentieth 
if above twenty pounds. Ifthe goods be of current value, and 
not reclaimed in due time, let them be returned to the finder; 
but if the goods be not of current yalue, such as deeds or 
writings conveying or securing property, let them be re- 
tained and properly registered for reference, during twenty 
years; if not then claimed, let them be defaced or destroy- 
ed. Due time for the retention of goods of current value 
is, if the goods are of a perishable nature, as long a time, 
not exceeding 3 months, as they can be kept without endan- 
ering their loss; if animals, so long a time, not exceeding 
months, as that the expense of their keep shall amount 
to one third of their apparent value; of all other goods 3 
months. 

144. Withholding the goods of another in which the 
holder has no right, but where the holder shews satisfacto- 
rily that he had no dishonest intention, but omitted to restore 
the property through negligence, or detained it on apparent 
right, although it may prove to be erroneous. 

145. Withholding the goods of another in which the holder 


has no right, and where no good plea of ercuse, nor that of © 


negligence merely is established. 

146. Withholding a lost Bill of Exchange, draft, or other 
order for payment of money, ch the holder has found, 
or cannot shew that he has fairly come by. 

147. Withholding a lost Bill, draft, or order for money, 
which the holder has found, or cannot shew fhat he has 
fairly come by, and presenting it for payment in his own 
person or by an agent. 


EMBRBZZLEMENT. 


148. Embezztement is the dishonest conversion of goods, 
money, or securities for money, intrusted to an agent 
for special purposes on behalf of a principal, to other pur- 
poses, for his (the agent’s) own use or benefit. 

1A9. A workman or servant intristed with goods to work 
with or to manufacture, repair, improve or preserve, selling, 
pledging, changing, oy mtsusing such goods for his own 


benefit or purposes, or failing to return such goods when 





"This carries with it Restitution, Costs, and Damages, as effectually as.a larger. pe} a 
nalty. ; 
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duly demanded, and without lawful excuse for withholding 

e same. 
wt An agent or servant intrusted with goods or money 
for sale or exchange on behalf of the owner, applying the 
said goods or money, or the proceeds or part of either to 
his own use or benefit. 

151]. An agent or servant intrusted with the distribution 
or collection of money or goods on behalf of his principal, 
applying either to his own use or benefit. 

152. A banker, merchant, broker, attorney, or other 
agent, selling, pledging, or applying for his own benefit, 
any goods, money, or securities for money left with him 
for safe custody. 

N. B. 153. It isnot embezzlement for an agent to receive 
any dividends or profits on securities deposited with him, 
nor for a mortgagee, trustee, or person having a lien on se- 
curities in his hands, to make such disposal of securities or 
assets, as the law justifies him in doing, nor is one trustee 
or partner accountable for the embezzlement of another. 


ForcERY. 


154. Forcery is the falsely, subtilly, and wilfully 
making, altering, or counterfeiting any Deed, Will, Testa- 
ment, or Bond, Writing obligatory, Bill of Exchange, Pro- 
missory note, Draft, or Warrant for payment of money; any 
Endorsement on either any Acquittance or Receipt of 
money, Policy of Insurance, Certificate, Seals, Stamps, 
License, Registry, Record, Contracts or order for the deli- 
very of goods or money, whereby another is or may be 
prejudiced, and with intent to defraud another, as 

155. Making a second deed and antedating it, with intent 
tomake it wrongfully prevail against a furmer deed, 

156. Making a fraudulent insertion, alteration, or erasure 
in any true instrument after or even before it is executed. 

157. Altering the date to accelerate payment, or increase 
the amount of a Bill of Exchange or Promissory note. 

158. Expunging an Endorsement. 

159. Affixing a false Signature, Acceptance, or Endorsement, 
ona Bill of Exchange, although by a person of the same 
name as the person indicated, with intent to defraud. 

160. Introducing writing in a blank space over a true sig- 
nature with intent to defraud. 

161. Making a wilfully false minute or record of facts by 
a public officer, in an official paper, to the prejudice of any 
person. 
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162. Counterfeiting any Deed, Will, Testument, Bond, 
Writing obligatory, Bill of Exchange, Promissory note or 
Draft or Warrant for payment of money. 

163. Counterfeiting or falsifying any public warrants, or- 
ders, or notes for payment of money or certificates of public 
stock, 
aon Counterfeiting or falsifying any public Stamps or 

S. ; 

165. Having in possession any such counterfeit or falsified 
Instruments, Stamps, or Dies, without satisfactory excuse. 

166. Uttering any such Instruments or any Impressions 
from such stamps or dies, or applying any of them in any 
way to the prejudice of the State or of any individual. 

167. Gaining undue possession of any Public Seal, Stamp, 
or Die, and using the same to the prejudice of the State or 
of any individual. 

168. It is essential to the offence of Forgery, that the 
forged instrument should have the appearance, to common 
observers, of a valid instrument; but the instrument is not 
the less a forgery, although if genuine, it were voidable, as 
a Will shewing only two witnesses where the law requires 
three, or a Will made in the life-time of the alleged testa- 
tor, or even if it were void as a note or draft where the par- 
ties are fictitious. It is sufficient in the latter case, that 
the instrument assumes that the parties are real, and that 
it imports the right on the part of the drawer to direct such 
a transfer of his property. 


CoINING. 


169. Counterfeiting the legal coin of the realm. 

170. Having in possession any such counterfeit coin, or 
materials for making the same, without satisfactory ex- 
cuse. 

171. Uttering counterfeit coin knowingly. 


[To be continued. } 
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“Ts there then some unsoundness— some concealed disease which preys 
upon them ?” 
“but I already perceive one, immense, fatal, and deserving 


the most serious attention,” : 
Say’s Letters to Malthus. 
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your wheat will, very likely, be at five shillings a bushel before the end 
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A 
LETTER 


TO 


GEORGE WEBB HALL, Ese. 





Dear Sir, 


Tue station you fill in society, as an active, intelligent, stirring 
agriculturist, and as Chairman to the General Committee of 
Management for the Agricultural Associations of Great Britain, 
seems to give you a claim to be heard. Aware of this, and backed 
by the suffering farmers of these Islands, and by the recollection 
of “ upwards of 280 petitions, signed by upwards of 100,000 known 
occupiers of land, occupying not less than 4,000,000 of acres,”* 
ze have forsaken the active habits of your ordinary life, and 

ave come forth as an economist, with a view to school the 
minister, as to the only mode by which that ruin may be averted, 
which, in common with your brethren, you already feel to a con- 
siderable extent, and an tncrease of which you evidently apprehend. 

To this end you addressed a letter to the President of the 
Board of Trade, in November last; and to give additional effect 
to your representations, the letter was officially laid before the Bath 
and West of England Society, at their last annual meeting ; which 
operation was regularly announced in their public report. 

Now, Sir, if your doctrines are founded in reason and truth, this 
wide spreading of the knowledge of your Panacea must be of 
essential service; but if they are unsound, in the same proportion 
will be the mischief. } 

I know you to be an estimable man, and a zealous, able, and 
useful agriculturist. I am therefore persuaded you mean well, 
and that you act under a conviction that you are right; but it 
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must not be forgotten that you, and those for whom you act, do 
not propose to the minister to proceed ad inquirendum, but on the 
contrary, you and your association, call upou him to proceed at once 
upon the facts you state, or rather the asseritons you make: your 
minds are perfectly made up; you represent our difficulties as 
clearly defined ; dangers, miseries, and apprehensions that puzale 
some of the most powerful of our statesmen, and alarm them all; 
are at once to be cured by the nostrum in the possession of your 
General Committee ; would to God it were so! 

You write, Sir, under a conviction that you understand the great 
question in all its bearings, and although an agricultural advocate, 
you persuade yourself that you are in reality advocating the interests 
of all classes ; but I suspect you have described yourself and your 
associates, when you intended to speak only of others. In allud- 
ing to the many prejudices existing against you on the question, 
you jobserve, “ The great misfortune in all conflicting interests is, 
that mankind are generally so blinded and prejudiced by what they 
conceive to be their own immediate interests, as altogether to lose 
sight of principles and facts, on which their ultimate and perma- 
nent good principally depends.”' ‘This perhaps was written 
when your bailiff reported the price of wheat to have fallen to 
6s. 6d. the bushel. 

You have thrown down the glove, as the decided advocate of 
the land-occupiers, the land-owners, and their doctrines : I, Sir, have 
picked it up, and in proceeding to the discussion of this question, 
a question on which the quiet and well-doing of our own, and other 
countries, depend, I propose to dispense altogether with assertion’, 
and to proceed arguendo upon facts, and necessary deductions from 
those facts. In this 1 understand the superiority of the modern phi- 
losophizing to consist, as compared with that of the ancients; no 
dictum should be admitted into any system or science, which can- 
not be proved. 

The best mode of bringing the whole question, which now 
agitates the country, clearly before us, will be to have a right 
understanding as to our distresses. 

Speaking, or rather writing, of Mr. Robinson’s means of ascer- 
taining the true state of the country, you observe, “ You can neither 
know, nor conceive one half the embarrassments and difficulties 
which some of the most skilful, and once affluent cultivators of the 
soil are now enduring, by the degradation of their capitals from, &e.”* 
And in speaking of the sacrifice which you think has been made of 
agriculture, on the shrine of commerce and manufactures, you 
observe, “ Which in six short years has reduced and degraded all to 
Py. 
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a point which the most melancholy alarmist we have upon record 
has never ventured to predict.”* 

And you represent that these gloomy bodings are set forth in 
280 petitions to the House of Commons, which are signed by more 
than 100,000 occupiers of land, and which proceeded from every 
county, two only excepted, from several Welsh, and many Scotch 
counties,” 

Upon this sad subject ict us further take the evidence of Mr. 
Curwen, the representative of a northern county; | know no better 
authority. “ When he looked to the state of agriculture, he would 
ask, could the noble lord be really ignorant that the agricultural 
interests were in so wretched a condition, that even no abatement 
would after some time induce the cultivators of the land to go on 
with their /abors ? knowing as he did their privations, their | hen 
pointments, their sufferings, he could not but call upon every mind 
to admire their exemplary patience.”3 

Now let the Agricultural Association of Huntingdonshire also be 
heard ; they have published an address to the “ occupiers of land ;" 
their knowledge of political economy seems to be about upon a par 
with that of the association of which you, Sir, are the head, and 
organ of speech ; their object, their views, are also the same ; they 
write, ‘* You (the occupiers of land,) will no doubt think it high 
time loudly to call upon the legislature to take your grievances into 
their most serious consideration, under the pressure of which, 
if not speedily redressed, you must soon sink to rise no more ;” they 
then propounded a string of questions, evidently intended, like the 
drum made of old Zisca’s skin, to stir and animate the farmers ; 
but we may safely pass them by without any. apprehensions that we 
are losing opportunities, either of knowledge or improvement. 
Amidst some observations, in the way of conclusion, they encourage 
the agriculturists to come boldly and respectfully before the legisla- 
ture fora redress of grievances, as the only rational mode of “ avert- 
ing the ruin that will speedily overwhelm them ;” these gentlemen, 
although bad economists, are nevertheless the best witnesses as to 
the state of the country. 

The distresses that have come upon us were fully admitted and 
recorded: by the Bath and West of England Society, at their last 
anngal meeting. And the report of the last meeting of the Kent 
Agricultural Society, uses the language of despair as to rural 
affairs. From these sources evidence of great distress is collected; 
from the north, from the centre, from. the west, from the east. 

The teuth is, that our distresses have been progressive from the 
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time we began to enjoy the blessings of peace; the fatal errors of 
our system began the to show themselves. 

But we shall see that these distresses are not confined to agri- 
culture :——* By the Manchester magistrates we are informed, that 
the Secretary of State was fully apprized of the deep distresses of 
the manufacturing classes of that extensive population ;” and fur 
ther: “‘ When the people are oppressed with hunger, they do not 
wonder,” &c, Again: ‘ In Yorkshire too we learn from the Lord 
Lieutenant, that the Mayor of Leeds believed that the mass of the 
population, within his jurisdiction, was by no means seditiously dis- 
posed, but that they were suffering most cruel privations through 
want of employment.” “ 'The weavers of Westleigh are repre- 
sented as suffering most cruel privatians from the /owness of wages,” 
And the state of Glasgow and Paisley is stated “ to exhibit a scene 
of wretchedness unparalleled in the history of any civilized country." 

Now, Sir, I am of opinion that these reports and remarks, taken, 
as they are, from various persons of credit and station ; applying, as 
they do, to different and remote sections of these Islands ; speaking, 
as they do, a common language upon the subject of distress, are 
quite enough for our purpose ; and paint, in colors not to be mis- 
understood, the real state of the country; that is, the real state of 
its agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing concerns, which 
concerns constitute the vitals of anation. Almack’s and the Opera, 
the splendor of our balls, the luxury of our dinners, have not per- 
haps yet visibly dechned. 

lf we can suppose an inhabitant of Lov-choo to be made acs 
quainted with these matters, he would immediately inquire for @ 
cause ; are you, he would ask, embroiled im war? No, we have 
been six years at peace; so have also our neighbours. Have you 
been lately desolated by disease ? No, there 1s no country under 
heaven better peopled, or where the people are more vigorous, 
more active, and more healthy. Have you been depopulated by 
one of those terrible scourges of Omnipotence—hurricanes, earth- 
quakes, or the like? No, never; from such visitations we are 
wholly free; and we are equally removed from the terrible effects 
of heat within the tropics, and the chilly effects of the frigid zone. 
Then your people are bad farmers! quite the reverse, in'no nation 
on earth is the science so well understood, or pushed with such 
vigor and success. ‘Then your institutions are despotic, and the 
energies of the people cramped in proportion ! here again you are 
wrong ; no nation has institutions so well adapted to promote the 
happiness of man. 

‘Fhe man of Loo-choo, unable to comprehend how people can 


* Protest by Lord Lauderdale, against going into a committee on the 
Seditious Meetings Bill. 
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starve in the midst of plenty, would retire from the inquiry in des- 
pair. And surely you, Sir, who have looked only at the surface, 
must, if you think with attention, be astonished at the miserable 
state of your country, in profound peace, enjoying all nature has to 
bestow ; (physically at least,) a country, according to your own 
account, “ the fertility of whose soil is boundless, and the industry 
of whose people is interminable.”* 

The solution of the great question is variously given by different 
people ; and it must be admitted that in general it is sufficiently 
childish, and in nearly all cases arrived at through the passions 
and the prejudices. 

Amongst these solutions, head and foremost comes “ transition 
from war to peace ;” but we have been nearly six years at peace and 
are etting worse. The clergy attribute our calamities to the 
wide pread of blasphemy. ‘The Joyal and the timid to the Radical 
press ; and the agricultural community to the importation of a 
little food. Lf the reverend politicians are right, the great, the noble, 
the ancient institutions of these reals are at the mercy of Mr, and 
Mrs. Carlile. If the loyal are right, we are in the power of 
Messrs. Hone, Wooler, and Dolby. And if you are right, we 
have more to fear from smugglers than from armies. 

Now, Sir, if you will travel onwards with me, and will exercise a 
little patience, we shall presently see a cause more adequate to the 
effect. But I ask you to look again at the picture of distress we 
have drawn, and then at the causes set forth ; and then say, whether 
it be possible for such a gigantic effect to be produced by so 
pigmy a cause. 

But before we go into the real cause, (for you know that from 
the days of Newton, all effects are known to have causes,) let us 

_ inquire a little into that so zealously urged by you and your Com- 
mittee. 

Your doctrine is this: “ The admission of foreign commodities, 
(grain,) duty free, tends to paralyse every effort of body and mind, 
and itis a thing with which no human frame can compete.”* You 
also observe, “‘ Wheat can be bought in foreign countries, on an 
average, for less than 40s. a quarter; in this country it cannot be 
grown for less than §0Os. a quarter.”3 Indeed! I should like to have 
been at hand when you wrote this last quoted sentence, merely to have 
asked the cause of the difference ; depend upon it, Sir, the answer 
to this short sentence is of more importance to our country, than 
any thing that has occurred to it. You proceed: “ A duty of 40s. 
a quarter is necessary to countervail this difference in wheat, and so 
in proportion for every other production of our soil.”"* Bravo! 
a request, certainly modest enough ; a duty of cent. per cent. on an 
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article of import, and that article no other thanfood !! And yeta little 
earlier, all you have to ask is, che same protection against the dreaded 
imports as is enjoyed by merchants and manufacturers." Unfor- 
tunately for your argument, the archetype you are so anxious to 
copy, is defective in theory, and ruinous in practice; the restric- 
tions “ enjoyed,” by manufacturers are avery great evil, and will, I 
have no doubt, by and by, be gradually removed; truth must in 
time prevail, and mankind will discover that the reciprocity of their 
wants are the only proper restrictions for commerce. 

You write, that in 1813, and previous, the soil produced yearly 
a gross value of 216,000,000/, and upwards; that subsequently it 
fell off 4, and whilst you were writing, the produce was only $ the 
above !* 

Now, Sir, evidently in ignorance of the real cause of this, you 
quietly express your astonishment that the taxes are as well paid as 
they are ; and then, really and in earnest, assert, that the opening 
the ports to a little corn has diminished the productions of our soil 
one half, besides reducing and degrading the commerce and 
manufactures !} With regard to paying the taxes, those who under- 
stand the matter, and have looked a little deeper than “ the General 
Committee,” and their worthy Chairman, know full well, that without 
some material change, the taxes must continue to fall off; to 
decrease progressively. But, Sir, let us look a little closer at this 
terrible thing, which has, in your opinion, diminished the produc- 
tions of our soil one half, besides inflicting divers and other 
calamities, 

By the returns laid before Parliament we learn, that for one 
year ending on the 5th January, 1819, (fiscal years never begin, 
nor end, at the right time,) 26,799,367 bushels of grain were im- 
ported into this country. Suppose 2 of the quantity were wheat; 
this will enable us to compare it as an importation of food, with 
the consumption of the country ; we shall thus find an importation 
for the said year of about 2,233,280 quarters of wheat; it is esti- 
mated that the average consumption in one year for each person, 
is one quarter of corn,* this gives us a consumption of about 15 
millions of quarters for one year; so that in this said year, so 
terrible to the farmers, the importation of food was little more 
than 4 of our annual consumption; that is, a little more than 7 
weeks consumption ; if it be objected that the population is taken 
too high, it must be admitted that the consumption is taken much 
too low; the remaining } of the whole importation bore, no doubt, 
the same proportion to its kindred grain; but these figures, in rea- 
lity, are not of much importance, as the stronger part of the argu- 


‘2. g. * P. 20. 3 P, 20. 
* W. Jacob, on British Agriculture, p. 8. 
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ment is behind. Your opinions are so decidedly formed, your 
assertions so strong, your lamentations so loud, your call upon the 
minister so urgent, that really one would imagine the plague came 
with the corn, and I was certainly led to expect a little argument, 
in support of so much display ; 1 expected to see it shown, at least 
in appearance, that there was some connexion between the impor- 
tation of grain and the depression of agriculture, but I look for it 
in vain. I expected to see that the periods of the greatest impor- 
tation, were corresponded to by the greatest depression ; but nothing 
of the sort is even attempted. We see that about 7 weeks con- 
sumption of food was imported in the year ending January the 5th, 
1819. You imagine a quantity, in the same ratio, was imported 
from that period to the 15th of February following,’ when the 
ports were shut, and no more wheat came from without. Subse- 
quent to which amy the ports have not been open to the recep- 
tion of grain, Your letter to the minister is dated November the 
28th, 1820, and Lam writing in February, 1821; and how stand 
agricultural concerns at present? Why as an Irishman translated 
semper idem, “‘ worse and worse.” We want no evidence to con- 
firm this, other than the evidence of our senses, when we walk 
abroad. Up to the very period at which you write, the picture you 
draw, and truly draw, of agriculture, is really heart-breaking ; and, 
almost in the same page, you represent the cause of this increasing 
and overwhelming distress, to have ceased these two years! I, Sir, 
was taught in a different school—lI was t ght to believe that cessante 
causa, cessabit effectus ; but according to the showing of the General 
Committee, we have the cause ceasing, but the effect progressing 
with accelerated motion. 

That you have good reason to lament, to be alarmed, to call 
out, I fully admit ; our difference is, as to the cause of all your 
distress. On the futility of that cause which is set forth, and 
pressed upon the consideration of the Minister and Parliament, by 
“* 100,000 petitioners,” enough, it appears to me, has already been 
said. Nevertheless, I will detain you a few minutes longer upon a 
subject so near your heart. 

an you not, Sir, discover some mitigation for the evils of the 
importation of grain, thoagh it be “ duty free?” Do you really 
imagine itall to be actual loss? How do you think those who bring 
it hither are paid? Do you think they take back bank-notes to be 
made into tinder for the use of French housemaids? No, no, Sir, 
they are much wiser; they return with such wares as their coun- 
trymen want; the wares of Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
&c. The corn alluded to as imported, must have sold for about 
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5,500,0001, Now, Sir, reflect alittle upon the effect of this sum 
being laid out amongst our manufacturers, would not the effect be 
to better their condition? ‘The manufacturer being more prosperous, 
could afford to dress better; hence bis tailor would gain, which 
would promote the interest of the draper ; the wives and daughters 
would assuredly have their share of the fathers’ gains, in the way 
of smart things ; hence jewellers, milliners, &c. would gain. The 
immediate effects of the prosperity of all these people, would be 
the employment of more hands, and the better living of all par- 
ties; this would tend to keep down the poor’s rates, and to con- 
sume your beef, mutton, and grain, in greater quantities. Now, 
Sir, do you really see nothing but loss in the importation of grain? 

There appears throughout your letter, a great anxiety to rouse 
the minister to a strong feeling in your favor; the passage, of all 
others, I should select, as displaymg the greatest sagacity, is the 
following : after speaking of the horrid gulph into which we are 
fallen by the terrible imports, you write, “ That on the landing, &c. 
it (the imported corn) formed part and parcel of our own corm 
and grain ; and could be as freely sold in any of our own markets, 
as any of our own productions ; which, on their growth and pro- 
duction, contributed to all the taxes levied in this country.”* 

I am persuaded you could not have touched a string that would 
vibrate with greater sensibility through the Treasury than this ; but 
unfortunately for your cause, the fact is not so. ‘The grain that is 
brought hither, is doubtless the production of the countries from 
whence it comes; it is exchanged here.with the produce of our 
own country*—manufacturing produce most probably; it is this 
produce with which we purchase the corn from the French, Poles, 
&c. Money may, and no doubt does, assist in the transaction. 
The produce these foreigners would probably require, is the wares 
before alluded to; and as we know of nothing in this country that 
escapes the touch of the taxgatherer, and as these articles, ex- 
changed against the imported grain, must share the common lot, 
that 1s, must be taxed ; it seems clear that the growers of corn in 
Poland, France, &c. who send it to our markets, do in truth pay 
a portion of our taxes, which is abeut one of the last things you 
were thinking of, when you addressed your letter to the Minister 
of Trade. : 

You quote several passages from Adam Smith to assist your 
arguments, amongst these is the following: “ Food not only con- 
stitutes the principal part of the riches of the world, but it is the 
abundance of food which gives the principal part of their value 


- ' P. 28. * Professor Say, ‘‘ Treatise on Political Economy.” 
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to many other sorts of riches.”' To quote this passage against the 
importation of food seems sufficiently whimsical. 

But, Sir, it is time to quit this part of the subject, and to dis- 
course a little upon the more rational causes for the calamities that 
have fallen, and will continue to fall, upon the poor old Country, 
I shall perhaps feel some difficulty in compressing the subject, so 
as to bring it within reasonable limits ; but I will endeavour, and, 
at all events, I promise not to be prolix. I believe it often happens 
that the shortest and clearest mode of illustrating a system, or 
subject, is to put it hypothetically ; and thus, if you please, we will 
at present proceed. But before we do proceed, I must beg to 
state a few axioms, which are well known and understood by poli- 
tical economists. 

ist. Money, or currency, or circulating medium, is not wealth, 
but the representative of wealth. 

2nd. The prices of all things may rise or fall, whilst the real 
wealth of a nation remains stationary. 

3rd. The nominal prices of the commodities of a country, will 
be in the ratio of its currency to those commodities, at any period. 

4th. The Income of a country is compounded of the united 
incomes of all its inhabitants. ‘The Revenue of a country is a por- 
tion taken from all these incomes for the public service. 

5th. Every tax is an income tax: income being the basis of all 
taxation. The thing nominally taxed, is fixed on as a measure, or 
criterion, to ascertain the portion of the owner’s income to be 
taken. 

With these five axioms as a text we may safely proceed. 

Suppose a community to consist of 100 persons, some of 
these to be owners of land, some farmers, others tradesmen, 
artisans, laborers, &c.; and further, suppose them to have for their 
currency 1000 one pound notes, and no other. Now so long as 
their affairs continue in this state, there will be no perceptible rise 
or fall in prices, because the proportion between the real wealth, 
and that which is to measure or represent it, remains steady. 

Suppose also 10 persons to fall from some other planet ; amongst 
them—persons, who like the lilies of the field, neither toil nor 
spin. ‘The community therefore consent to maintain them, each 
individual bearing his proportion ; persons are appointed to collect 
these portions for the use of the strangers. We have here a society, 
not drawn from fancy, like Utopia, but from life. We have here 
those who both consume and contribute to national wealth, either 
by capital, or skill, or labor; those who consume without contri- 
buting, and those who collect the taxes. 
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Let as now suppose from any cause, the currency of this little 
state to be suddenly doubled ; all things would advance in price 
nearly in the same ratio, for now two notes would perform the 
duty, where one performed it before. Suppose the currency to 
be still further and greatly increased ; prices would continue to rise, 
but not in the same proportion, for the great increase of the cur- 
rency would tend to increase both the people and their commodi- 
ties. 

See the effect of such a state of things.—Suppose a farmer to 
have had a lease in the Ist state of the society, for a number of 
years, at a certain rent, to pay which he was obliged to sell 60 
bushels of wheat, which 60 bushels in its representative in money, 
his landlord received. Now if the extent of the currency has forced 
the nominal prices 4 higher than before, the farmer, in this new 
state of things, can pay his rent by 20 bushels. Farming would then 
be a most profitable trade, but the landlord’s income would be de- 
ficient. The same reasoning applies to all those who advanced 
money upon mortgage for annuities, &c.—andall those who had fixed 
incomes in the first state, would be great sufferers now; they would 
in fact only receive one bushel of wheat, where before they received 
three ; for their incomes are to be paid in the notes, which nomi- 
nally are the same, but in this new state of things, 3 will only 
purchase what one would before; if, therefore, these strangers have 
much influence, they will get their allowances advanced to meet 
the dearness of the times; and those who collect for them must 
nominally be paid more. The occupation of farming will now be 
much in request, and all leases will in future be made at high rents, 
in proportion to the nominal price of all things. 

Now, Sir, suppose some cause suddenly to remove a large por- 
tion of the currency ; down would come all the prices, upon the 
same principle that before they mounted. The farmer who when 
the currency was in excess took a lease, and paid his rent by 90 
bushels of wheat, must now, if prices have fallen as they rose, sell 
150 bushels to pay it ;—the same as to mortgages, annuities, rent- 
charges, composition for tithes, and the like. The tables now 
are turned; the farmer says he shall be ruined if the landlord does 
not help him; the landlord remits him 4 of his rent, that is 37 } 
bushels ; this will not do much, it is not the produce of two acres, 
and perhaps his farm consists of 50; every thing has fallen greatly 
in’ price since he took his lease, and laid out his capital; he feels 
the change in nominal prices at every pore. He.discharges labor- 
ers; so does his landlord, who feels alarm ; their neighbours do 
the same; hence the maintenance of these men out of employ 
must fall upon all, that is, must be provided for by poor’s rates; 
so that in reality, the maintenance of these unemployed men still 
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falls on those who were unable to provide for them. Now, Sir, 
you must have observed, that in both these states of society, that 
is, when the currency was rising, and when it was falling, many 
private fortunes must have been overthrown, many arrangements 
deranged, many men ruined by their inability to perform ‘heir 
contracts. Hence an increase of bankruptcy and pauperism, 
which increase, together with the overthrow of private fortunes, 
materially deteriorate the fortunes which stand ; hence, too, cala- 
mity, which is at first only an effect, soon becomes a cause, and 
must therefore be progressive. National calamity seems necessa- 
rily to contain this property within itself. 

If, Sir, you will only swell this little state, in imagination, into 
the people of these realms, you will bring to your view precisely 
what has been, and is passing around us. We have had our pro- 
ductive and non productive consumers in great abundance ; we have 
had a redundancy, and are fast moving to a paucity of the cur- 
rency,and a full measure of bankruptcy and pauperism; the effect 
of all this you not only know, but feel. 

The cause which produced the mounting of the currency, as in 
the first part of the supposition, was the necessity for fresh issues 
of paper, in order to pay the enormous taxes, and interest upon 
the loans. The cause alluded to in the second part of the suppo- 
sition, is the act of parliament providing for a return, or rather an 
attempt to return, to cash payments ; this act passed in 1819, and 
payments in coin are ordered to take place im four years from the 
passing the act. 

But, Sir, we undertook to build our arguments upon facts alone, 
therefore if you please, we will see how the case stands with regard 
to extent of the currency at one time, and its diminution at. ano- 
ther. 

Before the revolution, funding and paper money were unknown, 
if we except a comparatively small portion of Jong annuities that 
existed under the Stuarts. ‘Those blessed twin brothers, the Bank 
and the Debt, were born under the glorious auspices of King Wil- 
ham, im the year, 1694: to supply the wants of the ministry, the 
expense of producing beer, ale, and some other liquors, was to be 
increased to all aftercoming generations ; that is to say, these articles 
were taxed to pay the interest of the sum borrowed by the King’s 
Ministers. Now it has been observed, with truth, that such a sys- 
tem: is not making use of the resources of the nation at the moment 
they are required, but anticipating the resources. 

‘The: report. of the Bullion Committee, furnishes much useful 
information upon these subjects. ‘The two most important epochs 
im the: history of the Bank, are, unquestionably, the period of its 
birth, 1694, and the period when parliament exonerated it from its 
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promises to pay, Feb. 26th, 1797. We learn from this report, that 
anterior to the latter period, when promise to pay could be followed 
by a demand to pay, the number of bank notes in circulation oscil- 
lated between nine and eleven millions. And as parliament has 
been so polite as to give legal authority to this incorporated com- 
pany of merchants, to break their promises ever since Feb. 1797, 
we must not be surprised at that which has followed; namely, an 
immense increase in bank-notes—for these notes, which can be 
produced at so small an expense, can be exchanged against land, 
houses, furniture, and other solid and substantial comforts; there- 
fore, when they could be issued without limit or control, who 
can wonder that they were so issued—more especially, when to 
this we add, new expenses by the government, which required new 
loans; the new loans required new taxes to pay the interest, and 
the new taxes required new notes, or how could they be paid; 
therefore we only see what we should have expected. 

In May, 1810, the quantity of bank paper in circulation got up 
to 21 millions! Subsequently it increased, and reached in July, 
1814, 30,243,1S0/. At the period of the peace, the Bank began 
to draw in; for in the spring of 1819 it was about 25 millions." 

But, Sir, this enormous mass of paper was only a portion of our 
circulating medium at the periods noticed; in which periods we 
see an immense increase. From 1694 to 1797, a period of 103 
years, the quantity of bank paper, at any time, did not exceed 11 
millions; whilst from 1797, when the Bank stopt payment, to 
1819, a period of only 22 years, it reached upwards of 30 millions, 
being am increase of more than 19 millions for a given pertod. 

Previous to the American war we had no couptry banks; the 
period of their birth was between the American and the Anti-Ja- 
cobin war. Their number, anterior to 1797, did not exeeed 230 ; 
in 1810, we bad 721 tountry banks.* Suppose each banker, 
upon an average, to have had no more than 50,000/. of his notes 
im cirewlation; this will give us 36 millions for the country paper, 
but this is evidently below the mark. It was computed that the 
amount of country paper, at the period in question, could not 
have been less than 70 millions!’ But at the reduced’ calculatiow 
we have an increase, in country paper alone, of 24,500,0000. im a 
period of only 13 years; and add this to the inerease in the bank 
paper during the same period, and we have aw increase of nearly 
3$5,000,0002. 

But observe, these figures show only the marbmum of increase; 
for any tume during the said period——the total amount of paper it 


' See the report of the Bullion Committee, and Lord Liverpool’s speech 
on Mr. Peel’s project. 
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circulation in 1814, bank and country, even upon the reduced 
estimate, must have exceeded 66 millions ! 

I beseech you, Sir, to pause a littke—to look a second time, and 
with attention, upon these facts; then to go back to our axioms—to 
devote a little more attention to the supposed community, and their 
affairs ; and then tell me whether you do not begin to see a little 
into the cause of the rapid rise m the prices of all things, during 
the last quarter of a century—a cause for the great profit upon 
farming—a cause for the disappearance of that useful and respect- 
able class of society, called minor country gentlemen; men 
of moderate, but fixed incomes; gentlemen of from 500/. to 
700/. a year. Where are they now ?—Gone.—Supplanted by those 
who have grown rich by money dealing, contracting, and other 
trading. In fact, tell me whether you do not now begin to see 
a cause fora thousand appearances, about which you and your 
friends have talked much, but have thought little. 

The proof, or illustration, of the 2nd state of the supposed 
society, need not detain us long. I allude to that state of the so- 
ciety when a redundant currency was suddenly diminished. You 
will recollect some of the consequences. You will remember that 
the farmer, who before paid his rent by 90 bushels of wheat, was 
obliged, upon the contraction of the currency, to pay it by 150 
bushels; and that all his other engagements, and arrangements, 
were placed in the same disadvantageous ratio. 

We have seen the quantity of paper afloat in 18:4. To allow 
the Bank to continue this uncontrolled power over the currency of 
the country—which was giving them one of the most important 
attributes of sovereignty itself, which attribute they have enjoyed 
more than 22 years—was impossible ; to force them to cash pay- 
ments, with such a mass of paper afloat, and with such miserably 
small means for fulfilling their promises, was and is, equally im- 
possible. As to their means in bullion, | know not how we can 
ascertain them with precision. In a debate upon this subject in 
1813, Mr. Tierney stated, that when the Bank stopt payment in 
1797, the proportion of cash and bullion in the Bank amounted to 
about one million !* Subsequently to this period, they have not 
been liable to pay in cash; and it has been well observed, that if 
they had much bullion in their coffers, the public would not long 
have remained in ignorance of the fact. 

With a view of righting these accumulated and accumulating 
difficulties, an Act was passed in 1819, declaring the liability of 
the Bank to pay in cash in four years from its passing. A'gradual 
process was arranged for the intervening time. 


' Political Register, Vol. III. p. 1243. 
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There can, I think, be no reasonable doubt, but that this measure 
has produced a much more considerable contraction in the currency, 
than is generally imagined. ‘The Bank will be liable on the 1st of 
May next, to demands for the exchange of their notes for standard 
gold bullion at the mint price ; and in 1823, they must, as the law 
stands, pay incash. They have therefore the alternative, eithet to 
contract the issue of paper immensely, or to risk a declaration of 
bankruptcy ; that is, demands which in law they are bound to 
answer but which in fact they cannot. 

I again beseech you, Sir, with these facts before you; to go once 
more back to our axioms, and to our supposed society ; we have 
here the 2nd state, that is, a society with a greatly and suddenly 
diminished currency. And then tell me whether you do not now 
begin to see a little into the causes of your distress—whether you 
do not begin to see a cause, a little more probable than that which 
is set forth in your letter, why the value of the gross produce of 
our soil in 1813, should have been more than 216,000,000/. and 
when you wrote, Nov., 1820, only half that amount. Is it possi- 
ble you could really believe that the importation of about seven 
weeks food, could have diminished the produce of the earth one 
half?* It will avail you nothing, to say that large portions of im- 
ported food, which should by law have remained warehoused, have 
found their way clandestinely into the markets ; this is contradicted 
by Lord Liverpool;* for depend upon it the importation will be 
regulated by the demand. And we have the authority of his Lord- 
ship,? that during the last two years, we have been supplied with 
grain by our own growth. 

The truth is, Sir, that the whole problem of our difficulties in- 
volves merely a question of currency and finance ; and if you have 
hitherto followed me with attention, you must begin to perceive 
that it is so. 

Some insight into the learning of the great question of the cur- 
rency ; that is, as its increase or diminution affects the interests of 
mankind, existed much earlier than is generally imagined. The 
first trace we find of any knowledge upon the subject, is in the time 
of Elizabeth. It is said that the Lord Treasurer Burleigh saw how 
the value of money had fallen, and how the price of provisions had 
risen, by the importation of the vast quantities of bullion from the 
new world ; and foreseeing how materially all leases and other con- 
tracts would be affected by such continued inundations of money, 
he caused the 18th. Eliz. ch. 6. tobe passed; which enacts, that 4 
of the old rent then paid for college leases should for the future be 
reserved in wheat or malt, in the ratio of — 


1P,20. * Debate, Feb. 5th. 3 Debate, Feb. 5th. 
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1 quarter of wheat for each 6s. 8d. 
1 quarter of malt for each 5s. 


Observe, the corn rent was arranged to be 4 of the whole rent, and 
in the above ratio: therefore for every 13s, 4d. paid by the les- 
sees to their landlords the colleges, a quarter of wheat, or its 
price, was also to be paid; so that, supposing wheat to be now 
80s. the quarter, the part of the rent to be paid in corn, which in 
Elizabeth’s time was only half the amount of that to be paid in 
money, is now siz times the amount to be paid in money ;—it 
appears then, that the increase of the currency has, since the 18th 
year of Queen Eliz., a period of only 281 years, that is about 
8} generations,’ increased the price of commodities in the ratio 
of 12 to 1; so that a man, who took a long lease at the above 
period at arent of 60/.a year, must have sold 180 quarters of 
wheat to pay his rent; but his posterity can now pay the same 
nominal rent by 15 quarters. This little matter, trifling as it may 
appear at first, does in fact embrace nearly all the learning upon the 
important question of currency. The Lord Treasurer saw the effects 
that had arisen, and would continue to arise, from great increases 
in the currency ; and, as concerned the college leases, he guarded 
against them. Far, very far differeut would now be the state of 
this once florishing country, if the wisdom which marked this 
proceeding of the corn rents, had appeared in the management of 
our affairs for the lest half century } for in arguing upon principles, 
there can be no difference between an increase of the currency 
rom the new world across the Atlantic, aud an increase of the 
currency from the new world in Threadneedle Street—the wares 
that are poured amongst. us from the Bank have the same, duties 
to perform, that the wares from the mines of America had to per- 
form, before the Bank existed ; therefore in principle the argument 
is the same—in practice there is this difference; the numerous 
checks and difficulties that oppose themselves to the production of 
coined metal, necessarily tend to prevent a great inundation, and 
would no doubt prevent an increase, beyond what. the increased 
wants and imcreased population might at any time require. 
Whereas the paper mines in Threadneedle, Street produce their 
treasure with as much facility as air bubbles can be blown ;, and it 
is surely then in the nature of things that we should be inundated ; 
and inundated we have been, nearly to suffocation. 

But, Sir, great as are the evils. arising from violent transitions 
in the extent of the currency, and fully sufficient as they are to: ex- 
plain the political appearances, and the general distress of latter 
years, nevertheless, these evils form only one branch of the mass 


* Newton’s Chronology. 
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of evils, which are now sitting like an Incubus, on the country, 
overwhelming it with distress, and paralysing all its efforts. 

I will again have recourse to hypothesis ; I will suppose that 
we are living like the Americans, under a system in which there 
are comparatively no internal taxes: you will at once see that this 
is mere supposition. In this state of things you are carrying on 
your farm at Sneed Park, and with so much zeal and skill, in a 
country so full of people, and a people so full Of energy—in a 
country in which agriculture is so much favored, both by God and 
man ; who, under the circumstances of this supposition, shall cal- 
culate your gains, and the ease and comfort of your laborers? Now 
suppose that from some cause, you are obliged to deliver to an- 
other, (not your landlord) one half the profit of every thing you 
produce by your skill, your capital, and your labor.—I see you 
start! You tell me you should be ruined the first year; and so you 
would be, very nearly: you would be obliged to raise the price of 
every thing you sold, or you could not meet this large demand, and 
have enough for the wants of your family, your laborers, and your 
landlord. Now we will suppose the same to happen to every one— 
that is, that somebody, no matter for what purpose, takes from 
them half their profits on production, whether their productions be 
from land, the interest of capital, or from skill, or from labor; 
tliey must proceed as you have done—they must have higher prices 
for the productions they sell, higher rent for their land, higher in- 
terest for their capital, higher rewards for their skill and labor. 
How else can this large demarid, aud the ordinary demands upon 
them, be satisfied ? 

Now, pray mark Sir, the profits of production are divided 
amongst all who contribute to the production, whether master or 
laborer; hence a diminution in the profits of production, or, which 
is the same thing, an increase in the expense of producing, affects 
alike the artizan, or laborer, and his employer. 

Those who deal in commodities will not reap any advantage from 
this increase in prices, because it arises in consequence of the 
demand before spoken of. It is this demand that consumes the 
increase in the price. All those who produce, whether agricultu- 
rists, manufacturers, or merchants, must in such a state sell every 
thing at a high price, and purchase every thing at a high price. 
But mark again ; half the profit of what they “sell finds its way 
into other pockets then, those of the producer :—if you sell a quarter 
of wheat under the circumstances of our hypothesis, for 70 shil- 
lings, you will not have the 70 shillings wherewith to pay the 
tailor, for half the profit of all you produce goes elsewhere. 

You will presently see that this is no supposition, but that it 1s 
really the true state of the Country; and I leave the ‘‘ General Com- 
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mittee” to conjecture how much longer we can move forwards 
under such circumstances, 

With a view of showing the importance of agricultural report 
concerns in this country, you have lately made a report, which report 
has been adopted and agreed to by the “ General Commit- 
tee.” In this document you state the annual profits of the 
soil of the United Kingdom, by land-owners and _ cultivators, 
— and from mines, toamountto . £ 99,840,608 

rom manufactories, inland and foreign trade, 

fisheries, chartered companies, &Xc. : apa 








Income of the Country. . . A ‘ £ 127,866,076 

This is certainly not wide of the truth; the returns to parliament, 
during the income tax, form a good guide. 

To the 5th April, 1813, the income of the Country was stated at 
180 millions, from which income, it is stated by Colquhoun,’ about 
69 millions were taken as taxes, in addition to loans and anticipa- 
tions. 

In 1797, when the restriction act passed, the revenue was 14 
millions—we'may now state it at 60 millions, though more is spent ;* 
thus, in a period not comprising one generation, the revenue has 
beenmore than quadrupled, and so it remains, though we have nearly 
fallen back to old prices. But pray Sir observe, this portion of 
our incomes taken to form the revenue, this 60 millions, includes 
only what are termed king’s taxes; there are persons who tap 
at our doors for parochial taxes: one item of this latter species 1s 
8 millions, that is, taxes for the support of paupers’; therefore, if 
we state the whole sum drawn from the incomes of individuals, 
for king’s and parochial taxes, at 68 millions, we shall assuredly be 
within the truth—the account will then stand thus : 

a. income of the Country ° : ; . £ 127,866,076 
aken from this income 

in the shape of taxes, siaitilag’ I 68,000,000 

£ 59,866,076 

You will thus see Sir, that the supposition of the taxes consum- 
ing half the profits of the country, is no fable; for you will observe 
by the figures above, that the taxes amount to more than half the 
incomes of all the people. 

You will perhaps say, that you never heard of any man who 
paid half his income in taxes: true, but the direct taxes form only 


« Wealth of the British Empire—p. 261. 
* Lord Liverpool’s speech on Mr. Peel's bill, 1819.—Mr. Curwen’s speech, 
February 8th, 1821. 
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a portion of what we pay ; the price of every thing we eat, drink, 
wear, or in any other way use, is increased to us by taxes, which 
are indirect taxes. 

Let us now take a glance at the debt itself; I have.a return before 
me dated National Debt Office, November 22nd, 1819, in this the 
debt is thus stated to the 5th January, 1819: 

1 g 3 


Unredeemed debt. Badeunnd debt. Total debt. 
791,867,313. 389,687 ,049/. 1181,504,3622. 


Redeemed debt appears to me to be unredeemed nonsense: a 
debt is either owing, or not owing; if paid, or redeemed, it can 
no longer be a debt. You will say, the Commissioners may burn 
the books of debt No. 2, which would relieve us from it. They may 
so, but then the revenue would be deficient to the amount of the 
interest we pay upon the redeemed debt ; and would it be of any 
consequence to you or to me, whether the tax-collector, when he 
knocks at the door, asks for taxes for the use of the Commissioners 
for the National Debt, which the said Commissioners immediate- 
ly hand over for current expenses, or whether he asks for taxes 
to go directly to the Treasury; the difference is merely nominal, 
consequently the debt No. 3 is the debt, the interest of which is 
paid by the people. 

By these figures it appears, that ncarly 12 times the annual profit 
of the land is destroyed, or absorbed, or mortgaged ; that is, we owe 
nearly 12 years’ purchase of the yearly profit of the whole land of 
the nation, which is, at the present price of landed property, nearly 
half the value of the fee simple.—And here Sir let us pause, and 
see the conclusions to which we have arrived; they are these— 

The currency, on which all contracts, prices, &c. mainly depend, 
has been forced into violent and unnatural fluctuations. 

‘The debt is nominally as great, or greater, and its interest nomi- 
nally the same, as when the currency was 25 per cent. lower than 
at present. 

‘The debt of the nation amounts to half the value of the fee sim- 
ple of the soil. ; 

The taxes absorb more than half the amount of the united in- 
comes of all the people. 

Do you not now see a cause for your distress more probable 
than the one adopted by “ the General Committee?” Do you not 
now see a cause why you cannot grow wheat to advantage for less 
than 80s. the quarter, whilst your.neighbours, not 25 miles from 
you, can grow it for less than 40s? 

Do you not now see a cause which has produced amongst us a 
new species of animal—q radical? Do younot see a cause that 
has emptied the bellies of the mechanics, and filled the workhouses, 
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and the congregations of Mr. Hunt? Do you not see a cause that 
has produced discontent, confusion, and misery, in every corner of 
the land; and you do not now see why 100,000 petitioners belong. 
ing to agriculture, are imploring more restrictive laws, alleging that 
corn is too cheap, whilst an equal number of commercial and 
manufacturing people are crying aloud that corn is too dear, and are 
urging a removal of restrictive laws? Do you not see a cause why in 
Birmingham, distress has reached a frightful and alarming height ?— 
the petition from the merchants, manufacturers, and traders 
of that town, which was presented to the House of Commons by 
Mr. Dugdale, on the 8th of February, I recommend to your seri- 
ous attention ; you will there see how distress in its turn becomes a 
cause, and how diminished consumption in one class of the com- 
munity affects materially another. 

Many welldisposed persons see and feel the general distress, but 
will not allow themselves to believe it can proceed from the causes 
we have been considering ; they, like yourself, speak of the state 
of prosperity we were in up to 1813, and of the facility with which 
the taxes were then collected. ‘The truth is, that the heyday and 
bustle of war, the foolish and tyrannical policy of Buonaparte, in 
shutting the continental door against foreign trade, the enormous 
power of our navy, the great extent of our paper transactions, 
together with the elasticity and energy of the people, placed us 
during the late wars ina state of unnatural excitement, in a state of 
delusive prosperity ; from this cause some of our great commercial 
and manufacturing towns were very considerably augmented ;* we 
were like a man under the influence of much champaign—in propor- 
tion to the quantity of the sparkling draught, will be the inaction, 
the debility of the morning: we are now in the morning following 
the intoxication of success, and all is languor and debility; the 
cause that set in motion our wheels—increased our people, extend- 
ed our towns,—is gone; but the machines, the people, the houses 
remain, whilst the use for which they were produced exists no 
more. 

You sneer at those who talk of the oppressive taxes,* and no 
doubt receive consolation from hearing from my Lord Liverpool 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 17 or 18 millions of the 
taxes have been taken off since the end of the war. Now I must 
* take leave to observe, that this appears to have been spoken with- 
out due consideration ; if one quarter of the taxes has been removed 
since the peace came, the extent of the currency has been greatly 
curtailed during the same period, which has raised the value of 
money 25 per cent. that is one quarter of its value ; it follows then 


2 Colquhoun on the Wealth of the British Empire. * Ibid. p. 20. 
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that as much produce must be sold to pay the present taxes, 
nominally reduced, as was sold to pay them when they were 
nominally a quarter higher; had this mass of taxes not been re- 
moved, taxation would in reality have been increased; you will 
perceive, Sir, the great importance of constantly attending to the 
difference between real and nominal prices, or values; and you 
will further perceive, that our system of funding and taxation, and 
the system acted upon in Mr. Peel’s bill, are so placed as not ta 
assist, but to counterbatter each other. 

You will perhaps say, “ as to the currency, I have not thought 
much about it, but | have no alarms about the debt, because I 
have beenconstantly told that the Sinking Fund would provide for its 
liquidation.” Sir, the system of this Sinking Fund is one of the greatest 
fallacies the world has ever seen: it originated from a knowledge of 
the accumulating powers of compound interest ; but those powers 
are confined to accumulation alone, there is nothing creative about 
them ; the deception lies iin this ; for compound interest to be effect- 
tual there must be two parties to the transaction. If I deposit 
money in the Bank, they will give me interest for it; if 1 also 
deposit the interest, they will give me interest upon the interest, 
that is compound interest, and great will be the accumulation; but 
here are two parties, the one pays the interest, the other deposits 
the capital. Now see how far different would be the transaction if 
I,were to deposit the money in my own chest, and pay myself the 
interest ; this would not be increasing but saving, and could only 
happen if my means exceeded my expenses, and if that were the 
case I should have no debt. If the Government were to deposit a 
sum of money in the French or American funds, it might accumu- 
late at compound interest ; but the present Sinking Fund has been 
created and kept on foot by Government putting a portion of the 
taxes into the public chests, and paying the interest by another 
portion of the same taxes ; in the whole of this transaction there has 
never been more than one party. 

But Sir, it is time to bring my letter to a close; my object in 
writing, is to show that the agriculturist is wrong in his assertions 
as to the cause of our distress, and in great error as to the remedy 
he seeks; to my mind this is as clearly and as conclusively shown, 
as it is shown by Euclid that figures which are similar to the same 
right-lined figure, are similar to one another. I mean, that the de- 
ductions follow the reasonings and premises, as naturally as they 
do in the propositions which mathematicians have given us. I am 
not stirred by party views, I have no party feelings to gratify. It 
is my wish shortly to discuss the question, as far as my abilities 
will allow, more in the calm temper of a philosophical enquiry, 
than in the heated temper of every-day politics. If you are right, alf 
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our difficulties can be conquered in an hour; but if 1 am right, 
they are enough to appal the stoutest. 

Before [ conclude, I have a word or two to add. Much, very 
much, light has been thrown upon the important science of politi- 
cal economy in latter years; but it is belonging to truth to observe, 
that the mischief and the errors of our funding system were clearly 
foretold many years since. The transaction of the corn rents, before 
mentioned, might have afforded useful hints; but this lesson of 
wisdom was as much disregarded as though Lord Burleigh had in 
reality “ shaken his head and said nothing.” 

Twenty-five years since, Paine published a little work called “The 
decline and fall of the English system of Finance;” undoubtedly it 
shows much penetration and knowledge upon the subject: his plan 
was to reason upon facts, and to show from them, that the system 
must break-up before Mr. Pitt would attain the age of man. If 
Mr. Pitt were now alive, he would, [ believe, be about 60 years 
of age; there is therefore, sufficient time to show the truth, or 
otherwise, of the predictions. Paine imagined he discovered that 
the increase of the debt, in each successive war, would form a pro- 
gression, not arithmetical nor geometrical, but somewhere between 
the two: here he was assuredly wrong ; from the war that ended in 
1697, to the end of the American war, there does seem to be the 
ratio of increase he alludes to, but subsequently the ratio has taken 
a start, and seems inclined to baffle calculation; nevertheless, it 
seems in the nature of things, that our system should contain within 
itself a principle of self-destruction; every war, from that which 
ended in 1697, to that which terminated in 1814, required additional 
taxes and new loans, and if the system can go on, future wars 
will doubtless require the same. The increase in the issues of 

aper will be found, by the returns, always in the ratio of the new 
ia and taxes; the Bank notes were in fact required to pay the 
interest upon the loans—to pay the taxes; each successive issue of 
paper increased the price of all commodities, hence the expense 
of every year of war necessarily exceeded that of its predecessor, 
and hence the principle of self-destruction in our system of 
funding. 

However, the trash Paine wrote about religion was the means of 
his being detested, and not listened to. 

It is also belonging to truth to say, that Cobbett pointed out the 
errors of the system, and its mischievous consequences, but his ap- 
parent hostility to all persons and parties, languages, and things, 
caused him also not to be listened to. 

Towards the close of the last, and the beginning of the present 
century, a stand against the system was attempted in Parliament, 
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but attempted in vain; those who opposed the Bank Restriction 
Act, were looked upon as Jacobins, or laughed at as fools. 

America and France have each had their systems of paper mo- 
ney, and in both cases the system died by self-destruction, leaving 
us examples to be avoided; but alas! how have we profited by the 
legacy? 

All these interesting subjects have lately received great light 
from the pen of Professor Say. In showing that markets for com- 
moiities are created by, and depend upon the production of com- 
modities because we purchase one commodity with another, though 
money may help in the exchange, he shows that the well doing of 
one country tends to promote the welfare of another; and this goes 
to inculcate, that the best policy for nations, as well as men, is to 
do unto others as they would be done by, which maxim is one of 
the foundation stones of the Christian dispensation; so that in fact, 
the doctrines so fully and ably illustrated by this great master, tend, 
in a measure, to encourage and extend the beneficent labors of the 
Saviour of the world, 

This celebrated person came hither in 1816, as he says himself,* 
“ for the explanation of many phenomena, of which the result only 
were known, and to measure that lever which more than once has. 
raised up Europe.” 

He looked at us, our system, and our institutions, with a keen 
and unprejudiced eye; in committing to paper the conclusions to 
which he came upon the subject, he makes this apposite remark : 
** Economy is.now no longer a science of mere speculation or 
amusement; the knowledge of it is necessary; and we may boldly 
predict, that every Government which is ignorant of it, or who 
despises its principles, is destined to perish by its finances.” * 

baa be remembered, that it is not “ one of the vile Opposi- 
tion, who want to get their opponents out and themselves in,” who. 
says this; it is not “a crack-brained disciple of the Spencean school, 
whose object is a division of property, who says it;” neither is it “a 
ragged Radical, who wishes to level the great and set up the little;” 
but it is a cool calculating philosopher, a master in his art, a man 
of science, a man not properly of any nation, but the ambassador 
of all. And such a man says, if we do not attend to the principles 
of political economy, we shall perish by our finances. 

When I look at the picture of misery and distress which this 
country exhibits; when I look at the figures which represent the state 
of its finances; when I look at the passions and prejudices which 
are abroad; when I look at the divisions into which the country is 


' England and the English people. 2 Ibid. p. $5. 
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thrown—“ King’s men” and “ Queen’s men,” “Joyal” and “ disloyal,” 
** radicals” and “ ultras.” Whenever, | say, I look upon these 
things, the passage I have quoted from the Professor’s writings 
seems, as it were, to flash upon my imagination with awful and 
prophetic warning. 

But the discussion of the questions which form the subjects of 
this letter, is not confined to national distress, whether that distress 
presses on agriculture, on manufactures, on commerce, or on all; 
these subjects are mixed up with the great questions that concern 
our character as 4 nation, our station amongst nations, and our se- 
curity and independence. Power, and power only, can preserve 
these great ingredients; and without them, what are we? But na- 
tional power is not a principle self-created, self-subsisting; what is 
its source? Unquestionably wealth is the source of power, in nations, 
as well as in individuals. But half the wealth we can with our 
utmost industry produce, is pre-occupied, is anticipated in the home- 
ly language of the cottage, “ We have eaten our cake, and therefore 
cannot have it.” 

Where then is our wonted power? comparatively in the dust! 

You will perhaps tell me, that our paper concerns cannot be 
compared to those of France; because theirs blew up quickly, 
whereas our endures. It is so; but mark the distinction: the Re- 
public issued paper for the whole amount of the money lent; we 
fund the principal, and issue paper for the interest; therefore it has 
been calculated that the period of endurance for the funding system, 
as compared with the other system, is as 20 to 1, which is the 
ratio between principal and interest at 5 per cent." 

If you ask me for a remedy for all these evils; I reply, that such 
a discussion would greatly exceed my limits, and would besides be 
foreign to my purpose. Let the disease be well understood, and 
the remedy will be very soon applied. 

The ultimum remedium and pessimum, that is, a compromise 
with our creditors, has been alluded to in Parliament; the bare men- 
tion of such a scheme produced alarm and agitation within and 
without those walls; but should the funding system fall by its own 
weight, who can calculate the alarm and agitation that would then 
exist? 

Since I commenced this letter, I observe that the first Minister 
still perseveres in an opinion before expressed, that the agricultu- 
ral distress arises from harvests too abundant! [ cannot convey to 
you any notion of my surprise on hearing this opinion from so able 
a personage. See what Adam Smith wrote upon this subject: 


? Decline and Fall of the British system of Finance. 
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“‘ Food not only constitutes the principal part of the riches of the 
world, but it is the abundance of food which gives the principal 
part of their value to many other sorts of riches.” 

To have wealth, we must possess those commodities which we 
want, or which we can exchange against such things as we want: 
now the most valuable of all commodities is the food of man; hence, 
according to his Lordship, it is the excess of our wealth which 
causes our misery. This would have sounded well to the ear of 
Diogenes, but how will it sound to the ear of a starving weaver? 

But, Sir, we live in strange times, we hear strange arguments, 
we see strange measures. 

{t appears that Captain Kater has discovered a volcano in the 
moon: at first [ concluded that this persevering and skilful observer 
had increased the powers of the telescope, and-thus had obtained 
a clearer view; but | suspect his merit is not so great as at first I 
was disposed to believe. 1 suspect the moon has in reality come 
nearer to us; many appearances indicate such an approximation of 
this planet. 

I must now bring my letter immediately to a close. 


London, Feb. 1821. 
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Sir, 


Permit me to submit to your consideration, as a member of 
the committee appointed to investigate the present depressed state 
of agriculture, a few observations on this important subject, which 
seem to me at least to merit attention. 

With respect to the existence of that distress which now presses 
upon the agricultural part of the community no difference of opinion 
can, I conceive, exist—with respect to its extent, and the disastrous 
consequences which must result from it, if not removed, there ap- 
pears also to be a general concurrence of opinion among those, who, 
from their situation, possess the best means of obtaining informa- 
tion on the subject. But although there is a pretty general agree- 
ment in the sentiments entertained as to the existence and extent 
of this distress, yet when an attempt is made to investigate its 
causes, and to point out remedies by which it may be removed, or 
at least alleviated, there appears to be as many opinions as there 
are men to form and maintain them. - 

A few years back the difficulties of the community in general 
were ascribed exclusively to the sudden transition which had then 
recently taken place, from the active and wasteful operations of war 
to the quiet pursuits and economical habits of peace ; there were 
many who seemed to be of opinion, that a man carrying a pike or 
musket must have consumed a much larger portion of the neces- 
saties of life than would be required for the sustenance of the 
same individual handling a pick-axe or a spade. 
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But when it was at length discovered that the effect did not 
cease within the reasonable time during which such a cause might 
be supposed to operate, it became necessary to examine the subject 
again with more care and attention, and to find out some other cause 
to which the difficulties, which still continued to be felt, might be 
ascribed : and the same individuals who had once deceived them- 
selves and others, nothing daunted by their previous disappoint- 
ment, would now persuade the public to believe that they have at 
last discovered the true reasons which have occasioned the depre- 
ciation which has taken place in the money price of agricultural 
produce, and involved the grower in the difficulties which are now 
ready to crush him. 

There is, however, hardly any conceivable ground of embar- 
rassment which has not been advanced, by turns, as the cause of 
the difficulties against which the occupiers of land are at present 
forced to contend. One party maintains that they are to be as- 
cribed principally, if not exclusively, to anexcess of produce over the 
average of former years. Supported by adocument (see end of the pam- 
phlet) which proves, beyond dispute, that the consumption of every 
article subject to excise duties—that the consumption of beer, of 
spirits, of wine, of tea, of candles, of sugar, &c.— between the month 
of January, 1820, and the month of January, 1821, has been larger 
than the average consumption of the same articles in any of the 
three preceding years, they infer, and it must be acknowledged 
with much apparent justice, that if the consumption of thesé 
articles, of which alone an account can be obtained, has increased, 
an equal increase must have taken place in the consumption of 
wheat, of which no account can be procured. If the consump- 
tion of beer has increased it does certainly appear an inference 
which cannot be resisted, that the consumption of barley, from 
which beer is made, must have increased in a proportionate ratio ; 
and if more beer and barley are found to have been consumed in 
any given period than in any preceding period of equal duration, 
it 1s impossible not to conclude, that if an account could have 
been taken, of the quantity of wheat consumed within the same 
period, a similar increase of consumption would be found to have 
taken place. 

This reasoning must be acknowledged to be perfectly conclusive 
against those who maintain that the distress which presses upon 
agriculture arises from a diminished consumption. ‘The party 
which holds this singular opinion asserts that the consumption 
of agricultural produce has materially decreased during the last 
three years, compared with that of the three preceding years, and 
that reduction which has taken place in the money price of 
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corn, as well as meat, is not to be ascribed either to an excess of 
home produce, or to the importation of foreign corn, but to the 
diminution of demand produced by a diminished scale of consum 
tion. They maintain, if I understand them correctly, that the 
quantity of wheat and other agricultural produce consumed in the 
year 1820, was less than the quantity of the samearticles consumed 
in the year 1815, 1816, or 1817; and that the present low money 
price, which the corn grower obtains for his produce, is the effect, 
not of an excessive supply, but of adiminution in the demand. The 
statement, however, argued upon by the advocates of excessive 
supply, seems to render it indisputable that there has beena 
greater actual consumption of every article which may be eaten or 
drank in the year 1820, than the average of the preceding years 
which itembraces ; it must therefore absolutely destroy the assump- 
tion of those who assert, that the difficulties which press upon 
agriculture arise from a lessened demand for its produce. It is per- 
fectly clear that the consumption of agricultural produce has not 
diminished—nay, that it has even increased; some other cause 
must therefore exist for the difficulties in which the agriculturist 
is at present involved. 

Assuming it then as a fact placed beyond the reach of eavil—-by 
the document laid on the table of the House of Lords, to show the 
consumption of articles subject to excise duties, and to which I 
havealready alluded —that the consumption of agricultural produce 
has increased in England since the close of the year 1818 ; doesit 
therefore follow, that the difficulties of the agriculturist arise from 
an excess of production, and that the quantity of British agricultural 
produce consumed in the year ending the 5th January, 1820, must 
have increased in a proportion equal to the increase of the duties 
levied onexciseable articles ? Does it follow, that because the agricul- 
ture of this country is in a depressed state; and because there was 
a greater consumption of agricultural produce in the year ending in 
the 5th January, 1821, than the average consumption of any one of 
the three preceding years, the difficulues of the agriculturists must 
therefore arise from an excess of production? Undoubtedly such 
a conclusion does not follow from these premises when granted in 
their fullest extent. To prove this fact it would be necessary 
to show, not only that an increase has'taken place in the consump- 
tion of agricultural produce, but to prove farther, that the articles 
consumed were of home production ; for although an increased 
consumption, when proved to exist, will prove the existence of an 
increase of the whole produce brought to the market—still this 
fact will by no means show what portion of this produce is of 
British growth, and what portion is of foreign importation. It 
must be evident, that while foreign corn may be imported, the 
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whole consumption of wheat in England may be doubled, while 
the portion, which is of home production may be reduced one 
half. The agriculturists, in fact, do not contend that consump- 
tion has not increased ; they acknowledge that it has increased, 
but they contend that although the consumption of agricultural 
produce has increased much, still the —— of this produce in 
the British market has increased more. They contend farther, 
that this increase in the quantity of agricultural produce consumed 
in England, in the year 1820, did not arise from an excess of the 
average home production, but from an excessive increase in the 
quantity of foreign corn imported during that and the previous 
ear. 
‘ Those who maintain that the difficulties of the land-occupier, 
arise from an excessive supply of agricultural produce, proceed in 
their reasoning in this manner :—* We have proved by a document 
of unquestionable authority, that during the year 1820, an in- 
crease has taken place in the consumption of exciseable articles; 
and from this increase we infer that a proportionable. increase 
has taken place in the consumption of corn; as the depreciation, 
which has taken place in the value of corn, does not proceed as 
some imagine, from a diminution of demand, it must therefore 
proceed from an excessive supply: your produce then being de- 
preciated in value, because the supply of corn exceeds the demand 
for it, the only method of remedying this evil is to lessen the 
quantity which you grow, or to consider the excess of the quan- 
tity which you have to sell as an equivalent for the reduction 
which has taken place in its money price.” To this the agricul- 
turists reply—That they acknowledge the depreciation in the 
money value of corn to proceed from an excess of supply, but 
they maintain that this excess of supply is not of home growth, 
that it is entirely of foreign production. They assert, that the 
quantity of corn grown in England, in the year 1820, did not ex- 
ceed an average crop. ‘They prove that a large increase has taken 
place in the quantity of foreign wheat imported during that and the 
previous year ; and having proved this, they assert that the excess 
of supply, which was naturally followed by an excess of consump- 
tion in 1820, was entirely and exclusively of foreign growth : 
they therefore conclude, that the depreciation which has taken 
place in the money price of home agricultural produce, has been 
brought about solely by the importation of foreign corn. Having 
thus, as they conceive, pointed out the cause of the distress of 
which they complain, and the existence of which is universally 
acknowledged, they petition for the removal of the cause which 
has produced this distress. "They demand of the legislature, the 
prohibition—or at least the further restriction—of the importation 
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of foreign corn. How those who believe that the distress of 


agriculture arises from an excessive supply, will parry. this request 

the agriculturists, I shall be curious to see; for if this be the 
real cause of their difficulties, it certainly does not appear that 
their demand is either ill-timed, or unreasonable : and it is at least 
an ungracious treatment of the agriculturists of this island, to tell 
them ;— “ You grow too much corn, lessen the quantity which 
you grow, in order to make room for the corn of foreigners.” 

Here then we have three parties, ascribing the present depressed 
* state of agriculture to the operation of three different causes. The 
first party asserts, that the English agriculturists are involved in 
difficulties because we have too much to eat. The second may 
be considered as a cognate of this party, for it agrees with it 
in believing that we have too much to eat, but differs from it 
in asserting, that too much of this is foreign. The third of these 
parties assures the public that both these opinions are erroneous, 
and that the growers of agricultural produce are distressed—not 
because my beloved countrymen have too much to eat, but be- 
cause they eat too little. It will be most delightful to discover, 
that the honorable member for Cumberland, is correct in ascri- 
bing our difficulties to this cause ; as nothing, I conceive, can be 
either more easy, or if I may judge of others by myself, more 
agreeable, than the remedy, which we have, not exactly in our own 
hands, but what is much better, in our own mouths. He has, I 
trust, made his views known to his friend at the Mansion House, 
who, it is said, has introduced some culinary reforms into that esta- 
blishment, which have laid an unseasonable check on the usual 
civic consumption of wheat and mutton. If he can prevail upon 
his friends in the city to exert themselves but moderately, (I mean 
after Easter, for I am aware how impossible it would be to prevail 
upon them to feast during Lent) with the aid of our good 
friends the Catholics, whose jaws will then be unlocked, we shall 
succeed, I trust, before the beginning of August, in eating the 
farmer into good humor. An old saw, or an old poet, I forget 
which, says ‘ that appetite increases with the thing it feeds on.” 
But this, I conceive, must be a pure fiction of the poet’s fancy ; 
for, if the honorable member’s theory of the cause of agricultural 
distress be correct, the appetite for wheat at Jeast must contract 
in proportion as the thing it feeds on increases. This is cer- 
tainly a singular fact in physiology, and should be submitted to 
the consideration of the College of Physicians, as their superior 
acquaintance with the nature of the gastric functions may enable 
therh to account for a circumstance which seems to require expla- 
nation. 

The dispute. between those who contend that the distresses of 
the agriculturist arise from the circumstance of our having too 
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much to eat, and their opponents, who assert that the corn growers 
are in difficulties because we eat too little, may be safely left 
to the decision of any ingenious persons, who may be disposed to 
beguile the tedium of a vacant hour, by debating whether an egg 
should be eaten by its big or narrow end. 

But much more attention is due to the opinion of those who 
think that the present depressed state of agriculture must be as- 
cribed to the importation of foreign wheat, which, beingraised, as 
they tell us, at less expense than British produce, drives the home 
grower out of the market, or compels him to sell his corn at a price 
much below the unavoidable cost of production. This appears to be 
the bugbear which principally frightens the practical farmer. So 
much has been lately said of the warehousing system, and of the sys- 
tem of taking the average price of British wheat, that it has made a 
deep and almost indelible impression on the minds of a large propor- 
tion of the agricultural body. They believe, that if a prohibition 
were laid on the importation of foreign corn, and rigidly carried into 
effect, their foreign competitor being thus driven out of the market, 
the price of wheat would advance to the standard at which they can 
afford to grow it, and all their difficulties would consequently vanish. 

But the effect produced by the importation of foreign corn, on 
the money price of that which is of home production, is misunder- 
stood, or at least greatly exaggerated; for if this importation did, 
even permanently, bear the proportion to the amount of British 
produce, which existed between them, in the year 1819, when the 
largest quantity of foreign wheat was introduced into England, I 
shall endeavour to show, that a lasting reduction of the money price 
of corn could not result from this cause. When a foreigner 
brings a cargo of wheat into England, he must take in return, a 
cargo of our manufactures—of cotton goods, for instance, from 
Manchester, or of hardware from Sheffield. If the importation 
of foreign corn were absolutely prohibited, it is no doubt true, 
that, at least in that shape, it could not come in competition with the 
corn of the home grower. But it should be remembered, by those 
who represent the importation of foreign corn as ruinous to the 
English farmer, that it is the only production which the fo- 
reigner has to offer in exchange for the wrought commodities 
which he exports from England ; and that if we do not take his corn 
he cannot take our calicoes, or at least, can give nothing in ex- 
change for them. It may, perhaps, be saidin reply to this observation, 
that if we refused his corn, he would then take it to another market 
and exchange it for some other commodity, and bring this commo- 
dity to be exchanged here for the cotton goods which he wants. 
But he cannot go to another market, for the best and most conclu- 
sive of all possible reasons—because no other market exists which 
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se en a demand for his wheat. He may search every creek and 
bour, from one end of the continent to the other, but he will, in 
every place, find himself in the situation of a man who, to use an old 
saw, “carries coals to Newcastle.” If, therefore, he be shut 
out from the British market, he cannot provide himselé with 
gold, or with any other commodity, which our manufacturers 
would take in exchange for their goods. In such a predicament, 
the foreigner would: be reduced to the necessity of adopting one 
of the two following alternatives—he would be compelled to 
devise some substitute for the cotton goods, to which, if they were 
attainable, he would give the preference; or he would endeavour 
to establish a manufactory by which his wants might be supplied. 


In either of these cases it must be evident, that the foreign demand _ 


for our manufactures would be, at once, cut off; and I cannot 
help thinking that the absence of this demand, in the cotton 
market, would ultimately, at least, be more severely felt by the 
corn grower, than the effect which is now produced on the corn 
market by the whole quantity of foreign wheat imported into 
England. Those who dwell upon the depreciation produced in 
the value of wheat by foreign competition, seem to assume, as the 
basis of their argument, that the foreign demand for English manu- 
factured goods, would be equally extensive if this competition 
were forcibly removed. ‘They believe, or at least argue as if they 
believed, that if this importation were prohibited, the demand for 
our manufactures, for the purpose of exportation, would suffer no 
reduction. But this is clearly an idle and extravagant expectation, 
founded on the most absurd and fallacious reasoning, and contrary 
both to common sense and experience. _If foreign corn were ex- 
cluded from the British market, the demand for British manufactur- 
ed goods must, and would, be instantly contracted. If the English 
farmer, for instance, can find no market for his produce, he has 
nothing which he can give in exchange for the leather, the cotton, 
or the cloth, which he wants ; and the foreign grower of wheat is 
placed in the same situation. If he cannot sell his corn, he cannot 
buy cotton goods—he must endeavour to establish a manufactory 
wie tay where it may be converted into the wrought articles, 
which he wants for use; or, he must rest satisfied with the most 
convenient substitute, which he can invent, for these articles. 

He wants, for instance, a certain quantity of cotton goods, and 
possesses a surplus quantity of corn, which he would willingly 
exchange for it. He imports his surplus grain into England, and 
purchases, at Manchester, the supply of manufactured goods of 
which he stands in need. The additional demand for corn, cre- 
ated in Manchester by the manufacture of the quantity of cotton 
goods whieh the foreigner has purchased, will be, at least, equal 
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to the addition, which his cargo of wheat has made to the general 
supply of corn previously in the market. If, therefore, two 
millions of quarters of foreign wheat should be annually import- 
ed, manufactured goods, to an equal value, must and would be 
exported in return—that is, goods, in manufacturing which a quan- 
tity of corn had been consumed, equal to the quantity of foreign 
grain imported; and thus no change would take place in the rela- 
tive proportion subsisting between the demand and supply, which 
is the only circumstance that affects the exchangeable value of 
any commodity. The addition made to the whole supply of 
agricultural produce, by the introduction of two millions of foreign 
wheat into the English market, would be counterbalanced and 
neutralized by the increased demand for this produce, excited by 
the consumption of the additional number of weavers and spinners 
to whom employment would be given, in manufacturing the cotton 
goods which the foreigner takes in exchange for his wheat. In 
this case—the demand for corn having increased in a ratio equal 
to the increase of supply—it appears to me, that the effect gene- 
rally ascribed to the importation of foreign wheat, on the money 
price of that which is of home growth, has been greatly exaggerat- 
ed. I willeven venture to assert that the supposition, that the 
importation of foreign corn depreciates the value of that which 
is of home production, has no foundation in fact; and that it is 
an opinion which springs from a complete misapprehension of this 
subject. 

If areference be made to a table of exports and imports, for 
a given period of years, it will be found, that they bear nearly the 
same relative proportion to each other; and that the period of 
years which, in ordinary circumstances, presents the greatest im- 
portation of corn, will also be found to present the greatest expor- 
tation of manufactured goods. ‘The foreign grain imported, in 
the years 1818, 1819, and 1820, exceeded greatly the quantity of 
wheat imported during any previous period of equal length. But 
Iam much mistaken, if the quantity of manufactured goods export- 
ed, during the same period, will not be found, on enquiry, to have 
equally exceeded the quantity exported during the three preced- 
ing years. The quantity of foreign grain imported, during the 
years 1816 and 1817, was small compared with the quantity im- 
ported in the subsequent years: it is also well known, that during the 
years 1816, 1817, and 1818, the demand for English manufac- 
tured goods was unusually contracted. A large proportion of 
the English manufacturers were, in consequence of this diminu- 
tion of foreign demand, thrown out of employ, and the whole body 
reduced to a state of want and desperation, which excited com- 
motions that proved almost fatal to the stability of Government. 
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If, therefore, an unusually large quantity of foreign wheat was 
imported into England in the year 1819, it should be also remem. 
bered that this has produced an increased demand for manufactur- 
ed goods, which has likewise been felt in the addition which it 
has made to the demand for agricultural produce. 

If this view of the effect of foreign importation be correct, it 
is clear that, were double the quantity of foreign wheat to be im- 
ported, during the five next years, that has been admitted during the 
last five, the manufactured goods exported would also receive a pro- 
portionable increase. The increased demand for manufactured 
goods, created by foreign orders, would produce an equally increased 
demand for corn, and thus the equilibrium of the English market 
would not, at least for any lengthened period, be disturbed. The 
relative proportion between the demand and the supply would still 
continue the same, and the money price of corn could not, therefore, 
be affected. If, on the other hand, foreign corn were rigidly and 
effectually excluded from the English market for the next twenty 
years, I cannot persuade myself to believe, that the effect would 
result from it, which the advocates of thisexclusion seem to expect. 
Instead of giving an additional impulse to our agriculturists, and 
raising the exchangeable value of the produce of their land, itwould 
have the injurious effect of throwing out of employment the manu- 
facturers, who aré occupied in fabricating that portion of wrought 
goods which is now exported. These unoccupied artisans would be 
under the necessity, either of emigrating into foreign countries, or 
of swelling the number of hands already employed in agriculture. 
The wages of agricultural labor would become thus reduced to a 
very low standard, and this reduction, in the wages of the laborer, 
could hardly fail to add to the heavy burden already entailed on 
the agriculturist in the form of poor rates. The effect, therefore, of 
the entire exclusion of foreign corn, would not be felt, as the agri- 
culturists seem to anticipate : it would not raise the exchangeable 
value of that which is of home production, as the demand for 
corn would be diminished in proportion to the quantity which the 
restricting regulations excluded. 

For the sake of placing the effect of importation in the clearest 
view, let it be assumed, that during the year 1820, the consump- 
tion of wheat in Manchester was 120,000 quarters, that 110,000 
quarters were of British production, and the remaining 10,000 
quarters of foreign growth. Let it be farther assumed, that the 
Conversion of these 120,000 quarters of wheat into 120,000 
pieces of cotton goods gave employment and sustenance to 120,000 
weavers and spinners during the whole year. Taking these 
postulata as my premises, I shall proceed to argue in this manneg,: 
as a return, or anexchange, for the ten thousand quarters of 
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foreign wheat consumed at Manchester, a twelfth part of ‘the 
cotton goods manufactured there would be carried away by ex- 

portation. In the event of a prohibition being laid on the importa- 

tion of corn, and the demand for cotton goods, to be exported, con- 

tinuing the same, there can be no doubt, that the exclusion of the 

10,000 quarters of foreign wheat would increase the exchangeable 

value of the 110,000 quarters of home production ; and it is equally 

undeniable, that an increase, thus taking place, in the exchangeable 
value of wheat, would stimulate the English agriculturist to re- 
place the 10,000 quarters, which the exclusion of foreign wheat 
had abstracted from the whole supply wanted for the 120,000 
weavers at Manchester. But to assume, that if foreign wheat 
were excluded from the English market, the foreign demand for 
British manufactured goods would still continue the same, is, in 
fact, toassume the very point at issue between the advocates of an 
unshackled commerce, and the supporters of the non-importation 
system. Those who disapprove of the imposition of restrictions 
on the importation of corn, are not so preposterous as to maintain 
that an abstraction of one part in twelve from the average supply 
of corn, the demand for it continuing still the same, would not 
increase the money price of the remainder. But they deny that 
the demand would continue the same. They assert, that if the 
foreigner were prohibited from bringing his 10,000 quarters of 
wheat into the general consumption of Manchester, he would at 
the same time cease to take out of Manchester one twelfth part of 
the cotton goods manufactured there: one twelfth part of the wea- 
vers would be thus deprived of employment ; and, in consequence, 
the demand of agcicultural produce, exclusively British, would re- 
main where it was before, and require no more than 110,000 
quarters of wheat to supply it. They represent a twelfth part 
of the weavers and spinners at Manchester, as exclusively em- 
ployed in fabricating cotton goods for exportation ; and assert that, 
the British corn grower receives no injury from the importation 
of foreign corn sufficient to supply the wants of the manufactu- 
rers thus occupied: 110,000 quarters of wheat, the quantity 
of home produce assumed asnow consumed in Manchester, 
will support 110,000 weavers; and this number of weavers will 
fabricate a sufficient supply of manufactured cotton, to meet the 
demands for such goods in the British market. If no supply of 
cotton goods were therefore required for another market, the addi- 
tional 10,000 weavers would be instantly discarded for want of 
employment; but while the foreigner is permitted to bring his 
10,000 quarters of wheat to Manchester, he gives them constant 
employment and support, and the cotton goods manufactured by 
them, he exports and carries into his own country. . — - 
The advocates of the exclusion system assert, that if foreign 
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corn be imported directly into England, a depreciation in the ex- 
changeable value of agricultural produce must be the consequence; 
but 5 think, that if this corn be converted into silk, or into an 
other manufactured article, no such consequence can be apprehended 
from its importation. But surely no notion can be more erro- 
neous.—Let it be supposed that the restrictions on the importation of 
foreign wheat into England amountto a virtual prohibition, and that 
the surplus disposable produce of Poland consists exclusively of 
wheat: the Polish corn grower wants a supply of cotton goods ; he 
knows that these goods are manufactured in England, at a considera- 
bly less expenditure of food and labor than they can be fabricated 
any where else, in consequence of the natural and mechanical 
advantages which the English manufacturer possesses, over those of 
other countries, and which diminish immensely the expenditure 
of human and animal labor; and that therefore they are sold 
considerably lower in this country, than he can fess Ba them 
in any other place. The restrictions on the importation of corn, 
the only commodity which he has to exchange for the manufac- 
tured goods which he wants, exclude him from the English 
market ; he must therefore establish a manufactory at home, where 
the articles which he stands in need of may be fabricated, or he 
will be driven to some other market, where the goods which 
he wishes to purchase, may be obtained in exchange for the raw 
agricultural produce of which he has a surplus. If, for instance, 
he should want a supply of cloth or cotton goods, he must either 
manufacture them at home, or carry his wheat to some other 
country, where it may be exchanged for the manufactured arti- 
cles which he wants. In either of these cases, the exclusion of 
the foreigner from the English market can, by no possibility, in- 
crease the demand for British wheat. It is no doubt true, that a 
foreign supply of grain is excluded ; but so is also the foreign de- 
mand for British manufactured goods: and the absence of this 
demand for exportation, will more than counterbalance the effects 
produced on the price of corn by the exclusion of foreign wheat. 
To this the supporters of the restriction system would probably 
reply by asserting, that the Polish corn grower would not attempt 
to convert his wheat into cotton goods at home, because he would 
find it a more economical plan to carry his wheat to some other 
market, and there exchange it for some commodity—for gold, or 
for silk, which he could import into England, and exchange for 
the manufactured articles which he wanted. This point deserves 
to be examined with careful attention, as it appears to be the 
st ignis fatuus” which leads most people astray, and is at the bottom 
of all the absurdities which are vented and believed on the subject 
of foreign importation. Let .it be supposed, then, that the Po. 
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lish corn grower finds it more advantageous to carry his corn te 
Lyons, and exchange it for silk, which, being afterwards imported 
into England, may be exchanged for cotton goods, than to attempt, 
without the aid of the local and mechanical advantages possessed 
by the British manufacturer, to fabricate, in his own country, the 
manufactured articles which he wants, Would not this exchange 
of silk for cotton goods, it be may asked, keep up the demand 
for such goods in the English market ? Undoubtedly it would. But 
it would at the same time keep down the demand for agricultural 
produce in England, in the same degree that the direct importa- 
tion of the wheat carried to Lyons, in exchange for the silk im- 
ported hither, would have done. ‘This effect would be brought about 
in the following manner :—The supply of silk at present manufac- 
tured in England, is equal to the demand for silk in the home mar- 
ket. I take silk asan instance, since the same reasoning will apply to 
all other manufactures. Let this demand be taken at 100,000 pieces, 
and let it be assumed, that the fabrication of this quantity of silk 
gives employment to 10,000 manufacturers. The ports of Eng- 
land being closed against wheat, and open for silks, the er 
would either establish a manufactory where it did not exist before, 
or add to the quantity manufactured in one already in existence ; 
and would thus convert into silk the whole of his surplus pro- 
duce of wheat. This silk, being afterwards imported into England, 
would soon annihilate the home silk manufactory, and throw the 
10,000 British silk weavers out of employment ; and the demand 
for agricultural produce would be soon diminished in consequence 
of the decrease of consumption by this class of artisans. The fo- 
reign demand for cotton would, no doubt, in this case, continue 
the same, and the demand for agricultural produce, to aupply the 
wants of cotton weavers, would also remain the same. The home 
silk manufacture, however, being thus entirely destroyed by the 
importation of foreign silk, the demand for agricultural produce, 
to supply the silk weavers, would also of necessity cease. And 
thus the whole demand for agricultural produce of home growth, 
would still bear the same relative proportion to the whole sup- 
ply, and no effect on its exchangeable value would be felt in the 
market. The same result will inevitably follow, if he convert his 
corn into any other manufactured commodity, for the purpose of 
being imported into England in exchange for the cotton or any 
other wrought goods which he wishes to procure. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that the importation of all manufactured 
goods may be also prohibited, and that in consequence of this 
prohibition, the Polish corn grower would be compelled to take 
his corn to some other market, where he might exchange it for 
another description of raw produce, or for gold, which he might 
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carry into England in exchange for the manufactured articles 
which he wants to purchase. The English agriculturist thinks 
that if the foreigner be allowed to import his corn into this coun- 
try, unshackled by any check or restriction, the home grower of 
agricultural produce must inevitably be ruined; but he conceives, 
that if the foreigner be compelled to pay in bullion, for the arti- 
cles of British manufacture of which he stands in need, the for- 
tune of the corn grower will be made, the difficulties under 
which he now groans will instantly vanish, and the magical touch 
of this bright metal, will restore him to that affluent and prospe- 
rous condition which he enjoyed some ten years ago. The British 
agriculturist says to the manufacturer—“If you take from your 
foreign customer, in return for your manufactured goods, corn, 
wine, oil, or silk—any thing which youcan eat, drink, or with 
which you may beclothed—I am ruined ; Lutif you compel him to pay 
you in gold which is valuable merely as the representative of these 
things, my fortune is made.” One might imagine that the agricul. 
turist entertains the opinion of the properties of gold, which drunken 
Barnaby, or drunken somebody else did of Hull ale, who maintain- 
ed that it was at the same time drink, food, and clothing. Let it be 
supposed that a wall was built round the island, through which no- 
thing was permitted to pass except this much desired gold—would 
the affluence which many expect with so much confidence from 
this exclusion, be the consequence? ‘Would not this rigid and 
complete prohibition of foreign importation prove highly beneficial 
and advantageous to the grower of agricultural produce? Those 
who form this expectation should be reminded, that gold is the 
representative, or the measure of the value of commodities ; that 
the foreigner cannot create gold, ard that he must, therefore, take 
his surplus produce to some market where this gold = be pur- 
chased, on which the English corn grower wishes to lay his fingers. 
But the foreigner can End no such market for his raw produce ; 
he cannot sell it for the gold which he would, if he had it, ex- 
change for cotton in England; and, therefore, the foreigner must 
keep his corn, or convert it into the manufactured state in which 
he'can use it, and thus provide a substitute for cotton goods ; and, 
in consequence, the English manufacturer must look in vain for 
the appearance of foreign gold. The only circumstance which 
can create a market or demand for this raw produce of the fo- 
reigner, is the establishment of the manufactories, in which his 
corn may be converted into the manufactured articles which he 
wants for use; but when these manufactories are owce established, 
and have created a demand for agricultural produce, the motive 
which alone could induce the foreigner to bring his gold to pur- 
chase English cotton goods, will directly cease to operate; he can 
effect his purchase nearer home, and thus the gold, after which 
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the advocate for prohibitory restrictions on the importation of 
foreign wheat now pants, would still elude his grasp. Put the 
subject in any light you please, still this maxim in political eco- 
nomy will be found invariably correct ; commodities exchange 
oniy for commodities” and consequently if foreign produce be ex- 
cluded from the British market, the demand for manufactured goods 
to be sent abroad must likewise cease. 

The perfection to which machinery has been carried in En- 
gland, enables our manufacturers to convert a quarter of wheat 
mto a much larger quantity of manufactured goods, than the 
foreigner could produce by an equal expenditure of muscular ex- 
ertion, directed by little skill, and aided by ill contrived and ineffi- 
eient machinery. Whenthe foreign grower of wheat brings his pro- 
duce into England, he does it for the sake of taking advantage of 
the superior skill and experience of our workmen, and the supe- 
rior perfection of our mechanical contrivances for the abridgment 
of human labor. He brings his wheat into a manufactory, in which 
it may be converted into the wrought state, in which he wants it 
for use, or for sale. Suppose a foreign corn grower has a surplus 
of 10,000 quarters of wheat which he cannot dispose of at home 
in its raw state, but which he could easily sell if converted into 
cotton goods. He embarks his wheat on board at the nearest port 
—lands it in England—comes into Lancashire—gives a portion of 
his cargo in exchange for the raw cotton which he wants; another 
portion he gives for the use of a cotton mill and its machinery— 
engages the requisite number of weavers and spinners, and employs 
them in the manufacture of cotton goods, till the whole of his 
wheat has been consumed and finally exhausted: the cotton goods 
thus manufactured he carries with him into his own country, or 
to any other market which may present a demand for them. 
Would it not be considered absurd and ridiculous to say, that this 
foreigner, by bringing his wheat into reo gy 2 hiring a mill m 
Lancashire—by employing British workmen, in the fabrication of 
cotton goods, till his stock of provisions became exhausted—could 
by any possibility affect the exchangeable value of wheat of home 
growth? No more can the importation of foreign corn, as long as 
the manufactured goods, into which it is converted, are afterwards 
exported, be justly considered as affecting the price of wheat in 
the British market. For whether this wheat be brought into Lan- 
cashire, directly to be converted into cotton goods, under the 
personal superintendence of the owner, or it be brought thither in 
a circuitous manner, and pass through many hands, the effect pros 
duced, by its introduction, on the demand and supply of British 
produce, must, it is evident, be precisely the same. e occupa- 
tion of a cotton mill by a foreigner, for the purpose of manufac- 
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turing cotton goods, while his raw produce lasts, can dono possible 
injury to the British agriculturist. It would be the very acmé of 
absurdity, to say that his corn came in contact with this foreign 
wheat, and was in consequence depreciated in value. If a large 
quantity of corn thus brought into Lancashire by one owner, can- 
not affect the exchangeable value of corn which is of home pro- 
duction, I am totally at a loss to comprehend how this effect can 
be brought about by the same aggregate quantity of foreign pro- 
duce, belonging in smaller portions to many different owners. 

Indeed, a certain number of the cotton manufactories in Lanca- 
shire, may very correctly be represented as, at this moment, actu- 
ally belonging to a foreign corn grower, who sends thither his 
produce, to be converted into cotton goods. The foreign agricul- 
turist having, above his own consumption, a surplus of 10,000 
quarters of wheat, would it is to be presumed, reason in the fol- 
lowing manner :—‘‘I must either establish a manufactory, on my 
own land, where this surplus may be converted into the manufac- 
tured state in which it is wanted for use, or it must be sent to 
some other place where it may be thus manufactured. I want to 
convert my corn into cotton goods, but I am deficient in the natu- 
ral and artificial advantages—in the coals, the necessary supply of 
water, and the machinery which England possesses for this purpose. 
I shall therefore find it a more economical plan, to send my raw 
produce to England, to be manufactured where I can have recourse 
to the aid of these means of abridging human labor, than to at- 
tempt fabricating cotton goods in a situation where I am destitute 
of these advantages. Of my 10,000 quarters of wheat, I am 
aware that 1000 quarters will be consumed by the men and ani- 
mals employed in transporting the remainder into Lancashire, 
2000 quarters will be required as rent for the advantages of situa- 
tion and the use of machinery, an additional ,1000 quarters 
must be paid as excise duties on he portion of it which the work- 
men will consume in the shape of beer, spirits, tea, soap, candles, 
&e. while employed in manufacturing cotton goods for me, and 
another 1000 quarters must be exhausted by the men and animals 
employed in carrying the cotton goods there fabricated into my own 
country. But although the expense of sending my corn into En- 
gland will swallow up one half of my raw produce, still the natu- 
ral and artificial advantages which are to be found alone in Lanca- 
shire, will enable me to convert the remaining 5000 quarters into 
a larger quantity of cotton goods than I could have fabricated in 
my own country, without these aids, from the whole 10,000 quar- 
ters. 

The foreign grower of corn thus feels, that, although he be 
obliged to sacrifice one half of his raw produce, in having the 
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remainder of it converted into its manufactured state in Lanca- 
shire, still the quantity of wrought goods into which this remaining 
half can be converted in England, is greater than the quantity into 
which his whole surplus produce could be converted, in a country 
where the natural and artificial advantages which the British ma- 
nufacturer can apply, to facilitate and abridge his operations, are 
unknown. It is extremely difficult to perceive in what manner 
the foreign corn thus brought into Lancashire, to be converted into 
cotton goods, can, in any way, come in contact with that which is of 
home growth, and prove injurious to the British agriculturist by 
depreciating the exchangeable value of his produce; for, if this 
corn had not been brought into England, the cotton mill, in which 
it is consumed, would not have existed, and the workmen engaged 
in converting it into cotton goods would not have been employed. 

But although it be not, by any means, easy todiscern the advan- 
tages which would accrue to the agriculturist, from prohibiting the 
foreign corn grower from bringing his raw produce into England 
to be manufactured, it is not dificult to point out many benefits 
of which he would be deprived by such an ill-judged exclusion. 
The first loss would be the loss of the rent, which is now received, 
for the mill and machinery which the foreigner hires; but the 
second loss would be still much more important—it would be the 
loss of that portion of the foreigner’s corn which is now received 
by Government as duties on the exciseable articles consumed by 
the weavers and spinners, employed by the foreigner in converting 
his wheat into cotton goods. And this loss of revenue would fall 
upon the English agriculturist, who would ultimately be called upon 
to make it good. Nothing need be said of the benefits which the 
workmen derive from being thus employed—they are much too 
evident to render it necessary to point them out. These are the 
direct advantages which we derive from allowing the foreigner to 
bring his corn into England, for the purpose of exchanging it for 
cotton goods ; or what is precisely the same thing, getting it cone 
verted into cotton goods ; and, if I had time and space, many indi- 
rect advantages might be easily pointed out as resulting likewise 
from this permission. 

‘The economists who reprobate the importation of foreign corn 
describe, in glowing language, the'natural advantages which this 
happy island can boast of ; they point out the fertility of its soil, 
and the skill, the capital, and the industry, which is employed in 
cultivating and improving it. Having these premises granted 
them, they proceed, as is their uniform practice, to jump at a con~ 
clusion ; because the island is fertile in soil, fortunate in climate, 
and amply supplied with water ; because its cultivators are skil- 
ful, industrious, and possessed of capital, therefore, argue they, 
England possesses a capacity of production equal to the full de- 
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mand of all its inhabitants. ‘This assertion, repeatedly and con. 
fidently advanced, imposes on the many. If, however, this decla- 
ration be subjected to the test of fair and candid scrutiny, it will 
turn out to be nothing better than unmeaning declamation. As a 
general proposition, it is true of every tract of country, over the 
surface of the globe, that it possesses a capacity of production 
equal to the demand of its inhabitants ; this is no less true of the 
thinly peopled and uncultivated steppes of Moldavia, than it is of 
the populous and well tilled corn fields of Kent: in both these dis- 
tricts, if cut off from the rest of the world, the population and pro- 
duction of the soil would soon adjust themselves one to the other. 
The assertion, therefore, that England possesses a capacity of pro- 
duction equal to the demands of all its inhabitants, is a mere tru- 
ism which will equally apply to any other country however poor or 
thinly peopled. 

To illustrate the truth of this remark let it be assumed, that 
Kent and Lancashire are two independent counties, carrying on 
with each other a commercial exchange of corn for cotton. The 
agriculturists of Lancashire, acting upon ‘the recommendation of 
those who maintain, that it possesses a capacity of production 
equal to the wants of all its inhabitants, would say to the Kentish 
corn growers, ‘Our own county possesses a capacity of pro- 
duction equal to the demand, not only of the laborers employed in 
agriculture, but also of the manufacturers employed in our cotton 
mills; we must therefore prohibit you from importing your 
wheat into our county.” If this scheme of the Lancashire agri- 
culturist were carried into full effect, the unavoidable result would 
be, not an increase of the agricultural produce of Lancashire, or 
in the value of its present produce, but a reduction in the amount 
of its population. A great portion of the weavers and spinners 
now employed in the cotton manufactories of Lancashire, are em- 
ployed because there is a demand for cotton in the county of 
Kent, where none is now manufactured. But if the corn growers 
of Kent were prohibited from exchanging their agricultural pro- 
duce for the manufactured goods of Lancashire, they would be 
compelled to establish naletetien in their own county, and the 
demand for cotton goods to be exported from Lancashire, to sup- 
ply the inhabitants of Kent, would cease. The county of Kent, 
having now no more hands than are already wanted for the pur- 
poses of agriculture, and being forced to establish manufactories, 
m which the wrought goods which it wants may be fabricated, 
would offer employment to the manufacturers deprived of work 
in Lancashire by the cessation of the demand for cotton to be car- 
ried into Kent. In other words; that part of the population of 
Lancashire, which is now employed in manufacturing the portion 
of cotton goods required for the inhabitants of Kent, would be 
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deprived of this employment, by the restriction laid on the impor- 

tation of foreign wheat, and would emigrate into Kent, or into 

some other district where they would be permitted to convert 

this wheat into the manufactured goods wanted by the corn 
wers in Kent. 

In this case, the capacity of production ascribed to Lancashire 
would not be called into greater activity than before this prohibition 
against the introduction of foreign wheat. If the wheat of Kent 
did not come in competition with the wheat of Lancashire, it 
should at the same time be remembered, that the reduction in the 
number of the manufacturing population would, in an equal degree, 
reduce the demand for wheat in Lancashire. The restriction on the 
importation of wheat from Kent would therefore make no alteration 
in the proportion existing between the demand and the supply 5 
nor would this exclusion of foreign wheat give the Lancashire 
corn grower a larger return, either of cotton, or of any other com- 
modity, than he now receives for his agricultural produce. The 
same reasoning will hold good when applied to France and 
England. There can be no question that agricultural produce, 
of home growth, would be at all times amply sufficient to meet 
all the demands of the inhabitants of this island, as long as their 
manufacturing speculations are confined to the fabrication of goods 
required solely for home consumption—as long as this natural 
demand is not increased by exportation. But as long as manu- 
factured articles continue to be exported, something must be re- 
ceived for them from abroad by way of exchange ; whether it be 
wheat itself, or wheat converted into some manufactured commo- 
dity, the effect which this exchange will produce on the relative 
proportion of the demand and supply, and consequently on the 
money price of agricultural produce, in the English market, will be 
nearly, if not precisely, the same. As long, therefore, as a very large 
proportion of the population of this island are absolutely, and it 
may be said exclusively, occupied in fabricating goods to be ex- 
ported to foreign countries, English agricultural produce never 
can be sufficient to supply the wants of all its inhabitants. It 
would be quite as correct to assert that Lancashire can raise a 
sufficiency of agricultural produce to feed all the manufacturers 
employed in its cotton mills, without deriving any portion of this 
supply from the other English counties into which it now ex- 
ports its manufactured goods. 

If, then, we exclude from our market the produce of the continent, 
either in a raw or manufactured state, the result must, inthe end, be 
that the foreign demand for our manufactures, will be gradually con- 
tracted and finally cease. The cessation of this demand must. throw 
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out of employment the artisans and mechanics engaged in fabri- 
cating the articles which are now sent abroad; and this deficiency 
of employment, acting as a natural and irresistible check upon 
the population of this country, or as a stimulus to make a portion of 
it emigrate into other countries in quest of work, will, by degrees, 
have the effect of reducing this population to the level of our home 
productions, and not of raising our home productions to the level 
of our population. Thus, in such a case, this country would un- 
doubtedly possess a capacity of production equal to the wants 
of ‘all its inhabitants ; this all, however, which it would supply, 
would not be the number of manufacturers which are now employ- 
ed in fabricating wrought goods for the foreign as well as the home 
market—it would supply a reduced number, barely sufficient to ma- 
nufacture the wrought goods required for the home demand. 

The line of argument by which an attempt has been thus made, 
to show that the free and unrestrained importation of foreign 
wheat, can have no effect in altering the proportion of demand 
and supply, and, consequently, cannot affect the money price of 
wheat, in the English market, will apply only to a period of some 
length. It is probable, ‘that a very large and avery sudden increase 
in the quantity of foreign grain imported into England, may, fora 
time, have the effect of depreciating, to a certain degree, the value 
of that which is of home growth. But this effect, if produced at 
all, can never last for any length of time. The introduction of 
this foreign grain will make an early, if not an instantaneous, ad- 
dition to the foreign demand for English manufactures; and there 
can be little doubt, that the addition thus made to the demand 
for manufactured goods to be sent abroad, will soon more than 
counterbalance the effect produced, in the corn market, by the in- 
creased supply of agricultural produce imported from abroad. And 
even while this influence lasts it is not, by any means, so powerful 
as many people are led to imagine. If no foreign corn had been im- 
ported into this country in the years 1819 and 1820, our manufac- 
turers might and would have still continued in the distressed condi- 
tion to which a deficiency of employment had reduced them in 
1817 and 1818; but I do not believe that the absence of this fo- 
reign supply, which now sets them at work, would have added one 
shilling per quarter to the money price of wheat in England. 
Were there no restrictions on the importation of foreign corn, no 
sudden overflow could ever take place; the demand and supply 
would be equal and steady, and its effect would not be felt in the 
English market. ‘The large and sudden importation of foreign 
corn, during the years 1819 and 1820, produced, no doubt, some 
effect on the money price of corn in this country, but this effect 
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was certainly temporary and inconsiderable. This foreign wave, 
if it may be so termed, on its first coming in contact with the 
produce of the British agriculturist, did, perhaps in some degree, 
affect its money price ; but it soon made its way into our manu- 
facturing districts, and has been extensively, as well as powerfully 
felt, in the vigor which it has infused into our languishing manu- 
factories. ‘The impulse thus given to the operations of our 
manufacturers, who were literally perishing for want, was seen 
and still continues to be seen, in the large increase, which has 
taken place in our export trade: and this increase, in our exports, 
has more than counterbalanced the influence of this foreign sup- 
ply. Inthe year ending the 5th January, 1819, a much larger, 
quantity of foreign wheat was imported into England than during 
any previous year since 1792, when the corn return ordered to be 
printed by the House of Commons in 1821, commences; The 
year 1811 approaches nearest to 1819 in the quantity of foreign 
corn imported. I shall extract the quantity of wheat imported 
during the last eleven years, contained in this return. — 


WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR, 

















Imported from Exported to Import Export 
YEARS Foreign Biitish Foreign British 
ending Countries. Colo- Total. Countries Colo. Total. Excess. Excess, 
the 5th nies nies. 
January. —weme 
Quarters, @U8 Quarters. Quarters. Quar. Quarters. Quarters. Quar- 
ters, ters. tets. 
1801 - 1,242,513 21,258 1,263,771 | 13,676 4,611 18,287 1,245,484 








1802 - 1,356,647 67,595 1,424,242 | 24,186 3,635 27,821 1,396,421 
1803 462,981 75,164 538,145 | 144,055 4,049 148,104 390,041 


1804 - 269,210 43,245 312,455 70,309 4,212 74,521 237,934 — 
1805 - 369,827 21,213 391,040 54,515 7,851 62,366 328,674 — 
1806 - 834,171 2,251 836,422 73,056 4,145 77,201 759,221 — 
1807 - 198,058 9,801 207,859 22,435 4,763 27,198 180,661 — 
1808 + 332,573 27,258 359,831 | 17,042 5,642 22,684 337,147 — 
1809 - 22,899 18,489 41,388 | 33,144 36,340 69,484 - - 28, 
1810 - 369,118 18,766 387,884 7,435 23,000 30,435 357,449 — 
1811. 1,415,412 24,202 1,439,614 68,356 5,075 73,431 1,366,183 — 
1812 - 188,223 340 188,563 80,585 15,500 96,085 92,478 — 
1813 - 104,940 23,724 128,664 35,696 9,984 45,680 82,984 — 
1814 - 341,845 1 341,846 | Records destroyed by Fire — _ 
1815 - 623,953 3 623,956 | 59,789 49,366 109,155 514,801 — 
1816 - 192,424 25 192,449 | 212,988 14,512 227,500 - - 35,051 
1817 - 209,652 3 209,655 | 93,918 15,247 109,165 100,490 


1818 ~- 1,003,841 25,197 1,029,038 | 222,641 12,950 235,591 793,447 
1819 - 1,528,741 54,137 1,582,878 | 33,578 16,814 50,392 1,532,486 
1820 - 459,235 10,423 469,658 | 17,481 23,082 40,563 429,095 


tt) 


546,459 40,786 587,195 | 49,807 38,716 88,523 498,672. — 
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On examining the account of the quantities of several articles 
charged with duties of excise, in each of the last four years ending 
5th January, 1821, printed by order of the House of Lords, it will 
be seen, that the quantity of malt, beer, spirits, both British and 
foreign, charged with excise duties in the year ending 5th January, 
1819, exceeds the quantity which paid these duties in 1818, 1820, 
or 1821, the three other years embraced in this statement. If then 
the importation of foreign wheat was more abundant in the year 
ending 5th January, 1819, than in any other year, so must also the 
consumption have been, and this increase of consumption took 
place, I will not say exclusively, but principally, in the manufactur- 
ing districts, where an increase of demand for manufactured goods 
was created, to send abroad in return for the additional quantity of 
agricultural produce imported hither. 

Comparing then the account of foreign grain imported, with the 
account of the quantities of the several articles charged with duties 
of excise, in each of the last four years, ending the 5th January, 
1821, it must instantly appear, that the excess of the articles 
charged with excise duties, in the year ending on the 5th January, 
1819, bears a very striking proportion to the excess of foreign 
ar imported during the same year: an excessive quantity of 

oreign wheat being imported into this country, during that year, 
for the purpose of being converted into the manufactured goods 
wanted for the use of the foreign grower, produced a corresponding 
increase in the amount of exciseable articles consumed during the 
same period. ‘This excess of the exciseable articles consumed in 
that year, was the effect then of the increased demand for manu- 
factured goods required for exportation, in return for the extra 
quantity of agricultural produce imported from abroad. The 
demand for corn, to meet the wants of the additional number of 
manufacturers employed in fabricating the goods thus sent abroad, 
rose in proportion to the addition made to the home supply by 
foreign importation. ‘The argument to show that the excessive 
quantity of corn imported, in the year ending 5th January, 1819, 
had not the effect which it is generally supposed to have produ- 
ced onthe money price of corn, in the English market, will there- 
fore stand thus: a large excess, over the usual quantity of foreign 
gtain, was imported into England, in the year ending 5th January, 
1819: this produced an excess over the usual demand of manu- 
factured goods for exportation. The manufacture of this additional 
quantity of wrought goods created an increased demand for agri- 
cultural produce in the British market, proportioned to the addi- 
tion made to the average home supply, by the introduction of 
foreign grain ; as an increase of the demand for agricultural pro- 
duce, in the British market, was effected by the excess of foreign 
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grain imported, in 1819; and as this additional demand could not 
have taken place if this foreign produce had been excluded, it fol- 
lows that the relative proportion of the whole of the demand, to 
the whole of the supply, was not at all disturbed, and the mone 
price of wheat in the English market, could not, therefore, be af 
fected by this circumstance. 

Before the observations on the effect produced by the importa- 
tion of foreign wheat into this country are finally closed, I must be 
permitted to say a word or two, with regard to the opinions of 
those who look forward to the period when England shall become 
a corn exporting country, as the very summit of that public pros- ° 
perity to which they wish to see it raised. It is difficult to know 
exactly, how these worthy persons should be dealt with—they are, 
it is to be feared, beyond the reach of argument ; and, however mis- 
taken in their views, they are still much too honest, too well 
meaning, and too sincere, to deserve the application of sarcasm and 
ridicule, as weapons to expose the absurdity of such a wish. I 
must then be permitted to suggest to them the probability, nay, 
the certainty, that this bright moment will not arrive till the natu- 
ral and local advantages, which this island presents to the manu- 
facturer, cease to exist—till our superiority in skill and the me- 
chanical contrivances for the abridgment of human and animal 
labor, which these advantages have suggested and called into action, 
shall finally disappear: then, perhaps, Britain may become once 
more, as it was in the time of our tattooed ancestors, the ex- 
porter of the raw and scanty produce of a barren and uncultivated 
soil. When the island ceases tobe dissected, in all directions, 
with streams and rivulets presenting numberless spots favorable 
for manufacturing speculation—when the coals which are now 
dug out of the bowels of the earth, and form, perhaps by far, the 
most important article in aiding the operations of the manufacturer, 
shall have been entirely exhausted ; or when the energy of private en- 
terprise shall have been crippled, and the direction of private capital 
diverted and controlled by injudicious fiscal regulations; then, 
the halcyon days may possibly arrive, when the British agri- 
culturist shall enjoy the envied advantages of exporting the raw 
produce of his farm to be converted into cotton goods on the 
banks of the Seine,.at no more than four or five times the expense 
which its conversiomimto the same manufactured articles would 
have cost him on ‘the Hanks of the Mersey or the Ribble. 

The ultra exclusigyists, to borrow a barbarous term from the 
slang of modern ppliges, are not satisfied with the negative success 
of preventing thefpmeigner from bringing hither his agricultural 
produce to be converted into the manufactured articles which he 
wants, but they aspire to the positive advantage of obliging the 
VOL. XVIII. Pam. NO. XXXVI. 2 
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English farmer to carry his corn abroad to be exchanged for foreign 
manufactures : and, I am not sure that the views of the one party 
are not to the full as rational as those of the other ; there are, I con- 
ceive, but few, who would give a rush to be allowed to choose be- 
tween them—I, for one, would as lief strike upon Scylla as be swal- 
lowed up by Charybdis. What would those persons, who wish to 
see England a corn exporting country, say to the conduct of acorn 
grower in the neighbourhood of Shetheld, who should send his grain 
to Glasgow to be exchanged for cotton goods, instead of exchang- 
ing it at his own door for the hardware which he might transport 
thither at half the expense of time and labor which sending his 
corn would require ? 

Those who are desirous of seeing corn exported out of England, 
cannot surely, have the most distant conception of the cause which 
brings foreign corn into this country. It is not brought hither, as 
many suppose, because it is grown, in other countries, at less ex- 
pense than its production requires in this—but simply because 
the local and artificial means which the British manufacturer pos- 
sesses for the abridgment of human and animal labor, effecting a 
proportionate diminution in the quantity of agricultural produce 
consumed in the process, enable him to convert a given quantity of 
corn into a much larger portion of cotton goods, or any other ma- 
nufactured articles, than the same quantity of corn could be conver- 
ted into where these facilities are unknown. Mechanical contri- 
vances for the abridgment of labor enable him to manufacture a 
given quantity of wrought goods with a much smaller consumption 
of agricultural produce, than would be required where no part of 
this process is effected by machinery. England, therefore, sending 
corn abroad, would act like a corn grower in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester, who having a surplus quantity of agricultural 
produce, which he wishes to have converted into cotton goods, 
instead of availing himself of the mechanical aid which a Lancashire 
cotton mill offered him, would send this produce to be manu- 
factured into the articles which he wants, into a distant country, 
where the powerful aid of machinery has not been adopted as a 
substitute for the labor required in this process. It is scarcely 
credible, that any man of sane mind should be fcund capable of 
recommending such an absurd proceeding, as advantageous to an 
agriculturist living in the neighbourhood of Manchester; and it is 
equally incredible, that any person should consider it beneficial, 
that this country, possessing, as it does, an incalculable superiority 
over others in the means of applying the resources of mechanism 
to manufacturing operatiéns, should forego these advantages, 
and send its agricultural produce abroad, in a raw state, instead of 
converting it into manufactured goods. The dullest intellect must 
instantly perceive that agricultural produce, when converted into 
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this form, is, in bulk, much smaller, and in nature, much less 
perishable ; and therefore, on these accounts alone, were it recom- 
mended by no other advantages, much more convenient for the 
purposes of exportation. 

The advocates of prohibitory restrictions on the importation of 
foreign corn, argue that it is not only impolitic, but unfair and 
unjust, that the foreigner, who bears no portion of the burden of 
our taxes, should be allowed to come into competition with the 
English agriculturist, who must therefore enter into this competi- 
tion under a great and manifest disadvantage. This is all well 
as the subject of theoretical declamation—but let us examine how 
the matter stands, in fact—let it be enquired whether the foreigner, 
when he has imported his agricultural produce into England, enjoys 
the exemption from taxation which is thus said to give him 
an unfair and overwhelming advantage over the home grower. 
I am inclined to believe that he enjoys no such exemption, and that 
the foreign grower, who brings his raw produce to be exchanged 
for English manufactures—that is, who brings a cargo of wheat 
into England, to be converted into wrought goods, becomes im- 
mediately subject to the operation of every impost, either direct or 
indirect, which presses upon the British agriculturist, and that in 
this respect at least, they are perfectly on a level. 

For my own part. I am one of those who look with admiration 
on the effect of the increased impetus, which, we are assured, has 
within the last twenty years, been applied to the human mind and 
sent it forth on its “*march.” ‘With the confidence of intellectual 
power, the brilliant geniuses of the present day tell us also, that this 
march is not the march of a raw and undisciplined recruit, beating 
time against a dead wall, but a progressive ‘* march,” which cannot 
ultimately fail to subdue the inertness of matter and render it en- 
tirely subservient to the volitions of the mind. I anticipate then 
with sanguine expectations, the bright period when the whole 
human race shall acknowledge cockney philosophers to be the great- 
est in the world—when, by the unwearied exertions of these sages 
in stimulating the human mind and accelerating its ‘ march,” all 
arts shall be brought to a state of absolute perfectibility : when the 
construction of a metallic pipe reaching from Madeira to the 
Mansion House, will be attended with no more difficulty than the 
construction of the piston of a water pump, or of that ingenious 
and useful machine, which conveys the * foaming blood” of John 
Barleycorn from the cellar to the bar of the Chequers in Little 
Britain. Let me suppose the existence of such a pipe, with its 
ends resting—the one on the shores of the Baltic, and the other 
near a cotton mill in Lancashire; I may suppose the whole sur- 
plus corn of Poland put in at one end near Dantzic and dischar- 
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ged out of the other in England, where it is converted into cotton 
goods which may be sent back into Poland by the same medium of 
conveyance. While this corn is being converted into cotton goods, 
or any other manufactured article—that is, while it is consumed, 
in a variety of forms required by the manufacturers employed by 
the foreign corn grower in fabricating such goods, it must, I con- 
ceive, pass through all the strainers which his Majesty's Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is so ingenious in applying. ‘This foreign wheat is 
no sooner brought into Lancashire, to be consumed in the fabrica- 
tion of cotton goods, than its transformation, into almost every 
shape, in which it is wanted for the use of the workmen, is super- 
intended by delegates from the Exchequer. The manufacturing 
laborers, employed by the foreigner, will consume beer, spirits, tea, 
soap, candles, leather, &c. The foreigner, therefore, who has brought 
a cargo of agricultural produce into England, hired a manufactory, 
and taken workmen into his employment, must convert a portion 
of his raw produce into these necessary articles; and on every 
progressive transformation of corn into malt, of malt into beer, 
and of beer into spirits, excise duties are levied. The only taxes, 
which may be said to fall exclusively on the produce of the home 
corn grower, and from which the foreigner may be supposed to be 
exempt, are the very few imposts which are levied upon the British 
agriculturist before his property assumes the shape of corn: and 
the only taxes of this nature are, perhaps, the window tax, the horse 
duty, and a few other charges technically termed assessed taxes. 
But all taxes levied by the Exchequer, in every other shape, on 
articles charged with excise duties and customs, and which consti- 
tute the great body of our taxes, fall with the same pressure on 
every quarter of wheat imported from abroad, as they do on 
that which is of home growth. Every quarter of foreign corn, 
brought into this country for the purpose of being converted into 
manufactured articles on English ground, must, therefore, bear its 
full proportion of the revenue raised here for the expenses of the 
state; and every foreign country, from which raw produce of any 
description is imported hither, is thus rendered actually tributary 
to our Exchequer. The supposition, that the British agriculturist 
enters with disadvantage into competition with the foreign corn 
grower, because he pays nothing towards the public revenues of the 
country into which his raw produce is imported, has’ no foundation 
in fact ; they are both placed precisely on a level as to the quantity 
of produce taken from each of them in the form of taxes: foreign 
corn, when consumed in England, is subjected to the exciseman’s 
gauge with as much rigor, and in as great a variety of shapes, as 
that which is of home production. The foreigner pays his full 
proportion of the taxes levied on all consumable articles ; and by 
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lessening the whole amount of the revenue which, in the absence 
of foreign produce, would be levied exclusively on the home 
grower, the portion thus paid by him becomes an absolute and di- 
rect pecuniary advantage, which the whole body of British agricul- 
turists derive from permitting the inhabitants of other countries to 
bring their raw agricultural produce into England, to be converted 
into the manufactured articles which they want. 

Foreign manufactures imported into England, lessen the demand 
for corn which is of home production by the exact quantity which 
would have been consumed in fabricating them in this country, 
and escape entirely the payments towards the revenue which are 
charged on consumable articles. The introduction of these manu- 
factures, therefore, equally interferes with agricultural produce of 
home growth, and must be also much less beneficial to the public 
than the importation of corn to be consumed in the fabrication of 
manufactured goods for exportation, and which becomes subject 
to the payment of all the taxes levied on articles of consumption. 
It appears to me, at least, a proposition placed beyond dispute, that 
the English agriculturists, so far from being injured, in any sense, by 
the importation of foreign corn, must derive from it an immediate 
and demonstrable advantage, arising from that portion of it which 
flows into the Exchequer in the form of taxes levied on the 
remainder which is consumed by the workmen employed in fa- 
bricating the manufactured articles which the owner of this corn 
wishes to obtain. For although the grain brought by a foreign 
grower, to be consumed in England in the fabrication of manufac- 
tured goods which are afterwards exported, come not into competi- 
tion with that which is of home production, it becomes instantly lia- 
ble to all the fiscal charges imposed on every article of consumption, 
on which excise duties are charged. If, therefore, all the corn 
grown from one end of the continent to the other, which exceeds 
the demand of those who are employed in agricultural labor, were 
imported into England to be consumed in the fabrication of the 
manufactured articles which they may want for use, for convenience 
or for ornament—the mere circumstance of this corn being con- 
verted into these articles, or what is precisely the same thing, being 
consumed in manufacturing them on English ground, could not 
affect the exchangeable value of British produce ; it would, however, 
in the exact ratio of its quantity, make an addition to the amount 
of the fiscal duties already levied on articles of consumption. As- 
sume the quantity of British grain annually consumed, to amount 
to 100 millions of quarters; at the present price of corn, about one 
fourth of this quantity, or 25 millions of quarters, would be taken 
from the grower to defray the taxes levied by the Exchequer; 
foreign grain imported into England, becoming by that means 
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liable to the payment of most, if not of all, of these imposts, the 
amount levied upon it—that is, in other words, the portion of this 
foreign produce which is taken from the grower by the operation 
of these fiscal charges—will form a deduction from the 25 millions 
of quarters taken from the home grower. If the importation of 
foreign corn be taken at 20 millions of quarters, one fourth of 
this quantity would be exhausted in taxes; and the pressure of 
taxation on the home grower would, therefore, be lessened one 
fourth, and increase or diminish in proportion to the increase or 
diminution of foreign importation. 

Considering the subject as a mere question of profit and loss no 
rational mind can, therefore, entertain a doubt that the importation 
of raw produce is much ‘more advantageous than the importation 
of manufactured goods ; and it is equally certain, that the importa- 
tion of corn must be more advantageous than the introduction of 
any other species of raw production, as it is the only article which, 
in its consumption, becomes liable to all the fiscal charges levied on 
produce of home growth: and the larger the quantity of such fo- 
reign produce imported into England, to be exported hence in its 
manufactured state, the larger will be the foreigner’s contribution 
towards our revenue and the more lucrative will it prove to the pub- 
lic. Irepeat then that, regarding this subject as involving merely a 
consideration of loss or gain, the importation of foreign corn must 
be pronounced beneficial, not only to the public generally but even 
to the British agriculturist himself. 

If the view which I have given, of the purpose for which fo- 
reign corn is brought into this country, be correct, it must, I think, 
convince every person, who is not an absolute slave to the blindest 
and most invincible prejudices, that its importation cannot have the 
effect which is generally ascribed to it, in lowering the money price 
of the wheat which is of home growth; and when it is remembered 
that the foreign corn imported into this country is consumed, as 
sustenance, by the workmen employed in fabricating the manufac- 
tures which the owner of this raw produce wants for use; and 
that all the exciseable articles consumed by them are charged with 
all the duties and imposts to which our own produce is subject; 
it will further appear, in the clearest manner, that foreign corn, 
when imported into this country, is not exempt from taxation, and 
cannot, on this account, be correctly said to possess any advan- 
tage when coming in contact with that which is of home 
growth. Let any man conceive that a foreign owner brings 10,000 
quarters of wheat by a direct communication, similar to that which 
I have already described, into Lancashire, where he hires a cotton 
mill, with its appendant machinery, engages a number of work- 
men, and employs them, till the whole of his produce be exhausted 
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in fabricating the manufactured goods, which he may take with 
him abroad ; and it cannot, I am persuaded, be for a moment sup- 
posed, that under such circumstances at least, this foreign wheat 
comes in contact with that which is of home growth, or is exempt 
from any direct impost, tax, or charge, to which our own produc- 
tions are subject. If the Polish corn grower were thus to bring his 
produce directly into this country, and return into his own, car- 
rying with him the manufactures into which it had been converted, 
or in fabricating which it had been consumed, few indeed would, 
I conceive, maintain that it would make any alteration in the 
money price of wheat in the English market, and that it would 
not have to bear its full proportion of all the fiscal charges levied 
here on articles of consumption. And it cannot seriously be main- 
tained, that the indirect introduction of this produce can have a dif- 
ferent effect—that if it come into Lancashire through the interven- 
tion of many hands, it will have the effect of depressing the price of 
English wheat and exempting that which is of foreign growth from 
all fiscal imposts and charges. For it can make no possible dif- 
ference, as to the ultimate influence of its introduction into Bri- 
tain, whether the Polish farmer bring his produce into this coun- 
try at once, and take hence the manufactured goods in the fabri- 
cation of which it has been consumed, or sell it to a corn chandler 
at Dantzic, from whom it passes into the warehouse of a Liver- 
pool merchant, and thence into the hands of the miller, the baker, 
and the brewer, who supply the manufacturers at Manchester who 
are employed in fabricating wrought goods, to be sent abroad by 
a channel perhaps equally circuitous, in exchange for this raw 
produce. 

The policy, however, of converting this country into one vast 
manufactory, or of permitting the establishment of numberless 
small ones, into which foreigners may bring their raw produce to 
be converted into manufactured goods, is not, by any means, equally 
clear. An attempt to ascertain how far it may be consistent with 
sound maxims of policy to permit foreigners to establish a des- 
cription of colonies in this country, where their corn may be con- 
sumed by the artisans employed in fabricating the manufactured 
goods which they want, would involve me in a discussion on 
which I shall not now enter. But whatever doubts may be enter- 
tained, with respect to the expediency of increasing our manufac- 
turing population much beyond the number required in the fa- 
brication of goods wanted for home consumption, none can be 
justly felt with respect to the immediate profit to be derived from 
this encouragement. It is possible, that the residence of a large 
body of manufacturers on English ground, employed in fabricating 
wrought goods for the foreign countries from which the means 
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of subsisting them are imported, may be followed with contingent 
dangers, which counterbalance the advantages which the revenue 
must derive from the duties levied on the articles consumed by 
them. But this is not the ground on which the advocates for re- 
striction on foreign importation rest their principal objections. 
They object to importation, and wish to prevent it—not because 
of the dangers, which some may be disposed to apprehend from the 
residence of a body of manufacturers exceeding the number re- 
quired to fabricate goods for home consumption: this ground of 
opposition would at least deserve grave consideration; but they 
are hostile to the importation of foreign grain, because,-as they 
imagine, it reduces the price of British agricultural produce and 

lessens the profits of the grower. I have attempted to show that 
~ importation produces no such effect, and that the supposition 
that any restriction on the introduction of foreign corn would 
add to the exchangeable value of that which is of home growth, has 
no foundation. How far I have succeeded in establishing these 
propositions must be left to the decision of others: such at least 
has been my object. We advance at least one step towards the 
discovery of the true cause of the distress, which, at the present mo- 
ment, presses upon agriculture, when we succeed in removing out 
of the way any one of the causes to which it is falsely assigned. 
Every individual who wishes well to British agriculture, which is 
certainly the main spring and sole foundation of our prosperity, 
must be overwhelmed with vexation and regret, when he perceives 
a very large proportion of our agriculturists acting under the in- 
fluence of the most fatal delusions, and wasting their time and 
exertions in.attempts to persuade the legislature to grant them 
additional protection against the importation of foreign grain, 
which they have been taught to consider as the principal, if not 
the sole cause of all their difficulties. Were this protection granted 
them, in the amplest form which they can devise, it would afford 
them no relief whatever ; an act of parliament prohibiting the im- 
portation of foreign wheat would have no more effect in relieving 
permanently the distress which now presses upon agriculture, than a 
law prohibiting the tide from flowing above Gravesend. 

Instead of prohibiting absolutely the importation of foreign 
wheat, till that which is of*home growth rises to a certain price, 
‘some think that a duty should be imposed on its introduction into 
this country, on a scale regulated, in its gradations, by the price of 
English wheat. The advocates for the imposition of this duty 
call for it on the plea that foreign produce bears, at present, no 
portion of the burden of ourtaxes. The plea, however, on which 
the imposition of such a duty is demanded, has no foundation in 
fact ; it has been shown that foreign wheat, when consumed in this 
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country, is already subject to every impost levied upon that which 
is of home production. Those who ask for the imposition of this 
duty, require then, in fact, that besides all the fiscal charges to 
which it is already subject, in common with our home produc- 
tions, an additional impost should be levied on foreign produce, as 
a transit or importation duty. It is not enough, therefore, that 
those who demand the imposition of an importation duty should 
show that foreign corn ought to pay as much as that which is of 
home growth ; it does already pay asmuch. They must proceed 
further; they must show that it ought, and that it can contribute 
more towards the expenses of the state, than the proportion which 
now presses on British produce. ‘The point to be ascertained, pre- 
viously to the imposition of such a duty, appears to me to be this: 
whether foreign corn, already bearing its full proportion of the 
taxes now levied upon that which is of home growth, can bear 
the imposition of an additional impost on its importation into this 
country ? This is certainly a question of great delicacy, and by no 
means of easy decision. If, notwithstanding the imposition of 
such a duty, the foreigner should find it still more advantageous to 
send his corn into this country, to be consumed in fabricating the 
manufactured goods which he wants, it would, unquestionably, 
be a politic, and therefore an advantageous impost—it would 
oblige the foreigner to defray an extra proportion of our taxes, and, 
in the same ratio, would lighten the burden which now presses on 
the produce of the home grower. But the danger to be dreaded here, 
is the probability that the imposition of an importation duty would 
act as a prohibition and deter the foreign grower from sendin 

his corn into England to be converted into the wrought goods of 
which he stands in need; and thus abstract from the revenue the 
amount of the duties levied upon the exciseable articles consumed 
by the manufacturers whom the foreigner now employs. Foreign 
produce already bearing its full share of our fiscal charges, an at- 
tempt to make it bear more than this proportion of these charges 
would involve us in the danger of keeping it altogether out of the 
country, and depriving ourselves of the advantage which we derive 
from the portion of our taxes which it now defrays. By grasping 
at too much, we may incur the fate of the dog in the fable, and 
lose what we already have. ‘The advattages to be derived from 
local conveniences, and from the application of our mechanical 
contrivances for the abridgment of animal labor, may overbalance 
the expenditure which the foreigner must incur in the transport 
of his corn intothis country, together with the fiscal charges which 
he must pay while converting it, here, into the manufactures 
which he wants ; but these advantages have their limits, and it is 
possible that a very small addition to his present expenditure would 
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outweigh the motives, which induce him to bring it into this 
country, and oblige him to take it to be consumed in the fabrica. 
tion of manufactured goods elsewhere. 

The imposition of a duty on the importation of foreign corn, as 
the means of compelling the foreigner to bear a greater share than 
he bears at present, of the burden of our internal taxation, would 
not therefore be impollitic, provided we could ascertain, with cer- 
tainty, that it would not act as a prohibition, nor tend to lessen 
the quantity of such produce imported into this country. In 
transporting his corn into this country, and in defraying the fiscal 
and other charges which fall upon it, while consumed by the ma- 
nufacturers to whom he gives employment, the foreigner now sa- 
crifices a large portion of his whole produce; but he finds that 
the quantity of goods which he can manufacture with the remain- 
ing half, while his operations are aided by the machinery of this 
country, exceeds the quantity which he could fabricate with the 
consumption of the whole of his produce in a situation destitute 
of this advantage. If, however, we insist upon his sacrificing 
more than this portion ; if in addition to all his previous expenses, 
we impose a transit duty on the admission of his produce, as the 
condition on which alone he shall be permitted to send his corn to 
be converted into manufactures in this country ; the case may be 
altered—he may then find it more advantageous to establish a ma- 
nufactory at home or in some other situation, although he. must, in 
consequence, forego the application of the mechanical expedients 
which counterbalance a given expense of sending his produce, for 
this purpose, into England. 

Those, however, who recommend the imposition of an impor- 
tation duty on the foreign corn admitted into this country, look to 
such a measure as the means of raising the price of that which is of 
home growth. But it could not, by any possibility, have the 
effect which they anticipate. An attempt has been already 
made, to show that the free importation of foreign corn cannot 
affect the money value of British produce; and the admission of 
the same corn, subject to the payment of an importation duty, can- 
not surely have a different effect. The imposition of such a duty 
would certainly add to the revenue, provided it did not operate as 
the means of lessening the quantity which is now imported, and 
would thus indirectly lessen the expenses of the British corn 
grower, as it would lighten the burden which now falls upon him 
in the shape of taxes ; but it would produce no alteration what- 
ever in the market price or exchangeable value of his produce. 

The imposition of a duty on the importation of foreign corn into 
this country, on a graduated scale, regulated by the price of that 
which is of home production, would be found perfectly nugatory 
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as the means of raising the money price of British agricultural 
produce. And such a measure, as a source of revenue, would be a 
delicate, and let me add, a dangerous experiment; it is certainly 
possible, and but barely possible, that foreign corn might bear the 
imposition of a small importation duty; but it is more than pro- 
bable, that what the Customs would gain on one side, would be 
lost by the Excise on the other—that is, it is more than probable, 
that the duty imposed at the Custom-house on the importation of 
foreign wheat, would lessen the quantity of such grain introduced 
into this country ; and a consequent diminution would necessarily 
take place in the amount of the duties levied on the exciseable 
articles into which this foreign corn, if admitted, would have been 
transformed for the purposes of consumption. 

Those, therefore, who are anxious to alleviate the distress 
which now presses upon and almost overwhelms the British farmer, 
must look to some other cause, than the importation of foreign 
grain, as the source of their difficulties ; and to some other measures 
than the prohibition or restriction of this importation, as the reme- 
dy of the evils of which they complain, and as the means of afford- 
ing them the relief for which they petition. Nothing can be more 
unfortunate than the delusive hopes of relief, which the agricultu- 
rists of this kingdom have been taught to expect from the operation 
of prohibitory enactments and restricting duties on the importation 
of foreign corn. ‘They are not only encouraged to indulge sanguine 
expectations of relief, which must end in bitter disappointment, 
but, what is much worse, relying upon the effect which they believe 
the exclusion of foreign corn will have, on the money price of 
their own produce, they are diverted from attending to the real 
cause of their distress, and consequently from devising the measures 
which may, in some degree, afford them the relief which they re- 
quire. 

Having thus endeavoured to prove that the distress which now 
presses upon agriculture cannot, justly, be ascribed to the influ- 
ence which the importation of foreign corn is supposed to have 
on the market price of that which isof home production ; and that 
the British agriculturists would, therefore, derive no relief from the 
restricting and prohibitory regulations which they petition the 
legislature to enact for their protection, I shall, in the subjoined 
letter, attempt to show the real source from which their difficulties 
spring, and point out the means by which alone they can be alle- 
viated. 
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PREFACE. 








Lewis Cornaro, the Author of the following Discourses, was 
descended from one of the most illustrious families in Venice; but 
by the ill conduct of some of his relations, had the misfortune to 
be deprived of the dignity of a nobleman, and excluded from all 
honors and public employments in the State. Chagrined at this 
unmerited disgrace, he retired to Padua, and married a lady of 
the family of Spiltemberg, whose name was Veronica. . Being in 
possession of a good estate, he was very desirous of having child- 
ren; dnd after a long expectation of this happiness, his wife. was 
delivered of a daughter, to whom he gave the name of Clara. ‘This 
was his only child, who afterwards was married to John, the son 
of Fantini Cornaro, of a rich family in Cyprus, while that island 
belonged to the Republic of Venice. Though he was far advanced 
in life when his daughter Clara was born, yet he lived to see her 
very old, and the mother of eight sons and three daughters. He 
was a man of sound understanding, determined courage and reso- 
lution. In his younger days he had contracted infirmities by 
intemperance, and by indulging his too great propensity to anger ; 
but when he perceived the ill consequences of his irregularities, he 
had command enough of himself to subdue his passion and inor- 
dinate appetites. By means of great sobriety, and a strict regimen 
in his diet, he recovered his health and vigor, which he preserved 
to an extreme old age. At a very advanced stage of life, he wrote 
the following Discourses, wherein he acquaints us with the irregula- 
rity of his youth, his reformation of manners, and the hopes he en- 
tertained of living a long time. Nor was he mistaken in his. expec- 
tation, for he resigned his last breath without any agony, sitting 
in an elbow chair, being above a hundred years old. This happened 
at Padua, April 26, 1566. His lady, almost as old as himself, 
survived him but a short time, and died an easy death. They were 
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interred in St. Antony’s church, without any pomp, pursuant to 
their testamentary directions. 

These Discourses, though written in Cornaro’s old age, were 
penned at different times, and published separately: The first, 
which he wrote at the age of eighty-three, is entitled, A Treatise 
on a Sober Life, in which he declares war against every kind of 
intemperance; and his vigorous old age speaks in favor of his 
precepts. ‘The.second treatise he composed at the age of eighty- 
six; it contains further encomiums on sobriety, and points out 
the means of mending a bad constitution. He says, that he came 
into the world with a choleric disposition, but that his temperate 
way of life had enabled him to subdue it. The third, which he 
wrote at the age of ninety-one, is entitled, An Earnest Exhorta- 
tion to a Sober Life ; here he uses the strongest arguments to per- 
suade mankind to embrace a temperate life, as the means of at- 
taining a healthy and vigorous old age. The fourth and last, is a 
letter to Barbaro, Patriarch of Aquileia, written at the age of 
ninety-five ; it contains a lively description of the health, vigor, 
and perfect use of all his faculties, which he had the happiness of 
enjoying at that advanced period of life. 

This useful Work was translated some years ago into English, 
under the title of, Sure and certain Methods of aitaining a long and 
healthy Life. The translator seems rather to have made use of a 
French version than of the Italian original ; he has likewise omitted 
several passages of the Italian, and the whole is rather a paraphrase 
than a translation. This has induced us to oe the public an 
exact and faithful version of that excellent performance, from the 
Venice edition in 8vo. in the year 1620. The first edition was 
published by the author at Padua, in 4to. A. D. 1558. ; 

The Spectator, in a paper on health, written in an easy and lucid 
manner, contains many judicious remarks on that subject, and 
touches upon the merits of Cornaro’s useful little work. From the 
apposite nature of that Essay, we are persuaded, it will form avery 
appropriate Introduction to the present translation, which has 
more of ‘the mixture of the old man in it” than any other, and 
which is « rather a recommendation than a discredit to it.” We do 
not, therefore, hesitate to think that it cannot be unacceptable to 
the reader, who will have little cause to cavil with the mild opinions 
and clear. reasoning of the amiable, modest, and instructive 
Addison. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


[rrom tat SPECTATOR, numsen 195.] 


Fools, not to know that half exceeds the whol, 
- Nor the great blessings of a frugal board !—Hesiop, 





Tnere is a story in the Arabian Nights’ Tales, of a king who had 
long languished under an ill habit of body, and had taken abundance 
of remedies to no purpose. At length, says the fable, a physician 
cured him by the following method: He took a hollow ball of 
wood, and filled it with several drugs; after which he closed it up 
so artificially that nothing appeared. He likewise took a mall, 
and after having hollowed the handle, and that part which strikes 
the ball, he inclosed in them several drugs, after the same manner 
as in the ball itself. He then orderéd the sultan, who was his pa- 
tient, to exercise himself early in the morning with these rightly- 
prepared instruments, till meee f time as he should sweat; when, as 
the story goes, the virtue of the medicaments perspiring through 
the wood, had so good an influence on the sultan’s constitution, 
that they cured him of an indisposition, which all the compositions 
he had taken inwardly had not been able to remove. This eastern 
allegory is finely contrived, to show us how beneficial bodily labor 
is to health, and that exercise is the most effectual physic. I have 
described in my hundred and fifteenth paper, from the general 
structure and mechanism of'a human body, how absolately neces- 
sary exercise is for its preservation : I shall, in this place, suggest 
another great presérvative of health, which, in many cases, p ces 
the same effects as exercise, and may, in some measure, soppy 
its place, where’ opportunities of exercise are wanting. e 
preservative I am speaking of, is temperance, which has those 
particular advantages above all other means of health, that it may 
be practised by all ranks and conditions, at any season, or in any 
place. It is a kind of regimen into which every man may put him- 
self without interruption to business, expense of money, or loss of 
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time. If exercise throws off all superfluities, temperance prevents 
them ; if exercise clears the vessels, temperance neither satiates 
nor overstrains them; if exercise raises proper ferments in the 
humours, and promotes the circulation of the blood, temperance 
gives nature her full play, and enables her to exert herself in all her 
force and vigor ; if exercise dissipates a growing distemper, temper- 
ance starves it. 

Physic, for the most part, is nothing else but the substitute of 
exercise or temperance. Medicines are indeed absolutely necessary 
in acute distempers, that cannot wait the slow operations of these 
two great instruments of health; but, were men to live in a 
habitual course of exercise and temperance, there would be but little 
occasion for them. Accordingly we find, that those parts of the 
world are most healthy, where they subsist by the chase ; and that 
men lived longest when their lives were employed in hunting, and 
when they had little food besides what they caught. Blistering, 
cupping, bleeding, are seldom of use but to the idle and intempe- 
rate: as all those inward applications, which are so much in 
practice among us, are,. for the’most part, nothing else but ex- 
pedients to make luxury consistent with health. The apothecary 
is perpetually employed in countermining the cook and the vintner. 
It is said of Diogenes, that, meeting a young man who was going 
to a feast, he took him up in the street, and carried him home to 
his friends, as one who was running into imminent danger, had he 
not prevented him. What would that philosopher have said, had 
he been present at the gluttony of a modern meal? Would not he 
have thought the master of a family mad, and have begged his 
servants to tie down his-hands, had he seen him devour fowl, fish, 
and flesh; swallow oil and vinegar, wines and spices; throw down 
sallads of twenty different herbs, sauces of a hundred ingredients, 
confections and fruits of numberless sweets and flavours? What 
unnatural motions and counter-ferments must such a medley of 
intemperance produce in the body! For my part, when I behold- 
fashionable table set out in all its magnificence, I fancy I see gouts 
and dropsies, fevers and lethargies, with other innumerable dis- 
tempers lying in ambuscade among the dishes. 

Nature delights in the most plain and simple diet. Every animal, 
but man, keeps to one dish. Herbs are the food of this species, 
fish of that, and flesh of a third. Man falls upon every thing that 
comes in his way; not the smallest fruit or excrescence of the 
earth, scarce a berry or a mushroom, can escape him. 

It is impossible to lay down any determinate rule for temperance, 
because what is luxury in one may be temperance in another; but 
there are few that have lived any time in the world, who -are not 
judges of their own constitutions, so far as to know what proportions 
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of food do best agree with them. ‘Were I to consider my readers 
as my patients, and to prescribe such a kind of temperance as is 
accommodated to all persons, and such as is particularly suitable 
to our climate and way of living, I would copy the following rules 
of avery eminent physician: “ Make your whole repast out of 
one dish. If you indulge in a second, avoid drinking any thing 
strong, till you have finished your meal; at the same time, abstain 
from all sauces, or at least such as are not the most plain and 
simple.” A man could not be well guilty of gluttony if he stuck 
to these few obvious and easy rules. In the first case, there would 
be no variety of tastes to solicit: his palate, and occasion excess ; 
nor in the second, any artificial provocatives to relieve satiety, and 
create a false appetite, Were I to prescribe a rule for drinking, 
it should be formed upon a saying quoted by Sir William Temple : 
The first glass for myself, the second for my friends, the third for 

ood humour, and the fourth for mine enemies. But because it is 
impossible for one who lives in the world to diet himself always 
in so philosophical a manner, I think every man should have his 
days of abstinence, according as his constitution will permit. 
These are great reliefs to nature, as they qualify her for struggling 
with hunger and thirst, whenever any distemper or duty of life 
may put her upon such difficulties; and, at the same time, give 
her an opportunity of extricating herself from her oppressions, and 
recovering the several tones and springs of her distended vessels ; 
besides that, abstinence well timed, often kills a sickness in em- 
bryo, and destroys the first seeds of an indisposition. It is ob- 
served by two or three ancient authors, that Socrates, notwithstand- 
ing he lived in Athens, during that great plague which has made so 
much noise through all ages, and has been celebrated at different 
times by such eminent hands; I say, notwithstanding he lived in 
the time of this devouring pestilence, he never caught the least 
infection, which those writers unanimously ascribe to that unin- 
terrupted temperance which he always observed. 

And here I cannot but mention an observation which I have often 
made, upon reading the lives of the philosophers, and comparing 
them with any series of kings or great men of the same number. 
If we consider these ancient sages, a great part of whose philosophy 
consisted in a temperate and abstemious course of life, one would 
think the life of a philosopher, and the life of a man, were of two 
different dates. For we find, that the generality of these wise men 
were nearer a hundred than sixty years of age, at the time of their 
respective deaths. But the most remarkable instance of the efficacy 
of temperance, towards the procuring long life, is what we meet 
with in a little book published by Lewis Cornaro, the Venetian ; 
which I rather mention, because it is of undoubted credit, as the 
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late Venetian ambassador, who was of the same family, attested 
more than once in conversation, when he resided in England. 
Cornaro, who was the author of the little treatise I am mentioning, 
was of an infirm constitution, till about forty, when, by obstinately 
persisting in an exact course of temperance, he recovered a perfect 
state of health; insomuch that, at fourscore, he published his book, 
which has been translated into English under the title of, Sure and 
certain Methods of attaining a long and healthy Life. He lived 
to give a third or fourth edition of it; and after having passed his 
hundredth year, died without pain or agony, and like one who falls 
asleep. The treatise I mention has been taken notice of by several 
eminent authors, and is written with such a spirit of cheerfulness, 
religion, and good sense, as are the natural concomitants of temper- 
ance and sobriety. The mixture of the old man in this work, is 
rather a recommendation than a discredit to it. 
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CHAPTER I. 


OF A TEMPERATE AND REGULAR LIFE. 


I+ is universally agreed, that custom, with time, becomes a se- 
cond nature, forcing men to use that, whether good or bad, to 
which they have been habituated: nay, we see habit, in many 
instances, gain an ascendancy over reason. ‘This is so undenia- 
bly true, that virtuous men, by conversing with the wicked, very 
often fall into the same vicious course of life. The contrary, 
likewise, we see sometimes happen; viz. that as good morals 
easily change to bad, so bad morals change again to good. For in- 
stance, let a wicked man, who was once virtuous, keep company 
with a virtuous man, and he will again become virtuous; and this 
alteration can be attributed to nothing but the force of habit. 
Seeing many examples of this; and besides, considering that, in 
consequence of this great force of habit, two bad customs have got 
footing in Italy, within a few years, even within my.own memory 3 
the first, flattery and ceremoniousuess, which some have most pre- 
posterously embraced; the second, intemperance ; and that these 
vices, like so many cruel monsters, leagued, as indeed they are, 
against mankind, have gradually prevailed so far as to rob civil life 
of its sincerity, the soul of its piety, and the body of its health ; 
seeing and considering all this, I say, I have resolved to treat of 
the last of these vices, to prove that it is an abuse, in order to 
extirpate it if possible. As to the former, I am certain, that some 
great genius or another will soon undertake the task of ex- 
posing its deformity, and effectually suppressing it. Therefore, 
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I firmly hope, that before I die, I shall see these abuses conquer- 
ed and driven out of Italy; and this country, of course, restored 
to its former laudable and virtuous customs. 

To come then to that abuse, of which I have proposed to speak, 
namely, intemperance ; I say, that it is a great pity it should have 
_ prevailed so much, as entirely to banish sobriety. ‘Though all are 
agreed, that intemperance is the offspring of gluttony, and sober 
living of abstemiousness; the former, nevertheless, is considered 
as a virtue and a mark of distinction, and the latter as dishonorable, 
and the badge of avarice. Such mistaken notions are entirely 
owing to the power of custom, established by our senses and irre- 
gular appetites; these have blinded and besotted men to such a 
degree, that leaving the paths of vittue, they have followed those 
of vice, which are apt to lead them imperceptibly to an old age, 
burthened with strange and mortal infirmities, so as to render them 
quite decrepid before forty, contrary to the effects of sobriety, 
which, before it was banished by this destructive intemperance, 
used to keep sound and hearty to the age of eighty and upwards. 
O wretched and unhappy Italy! cannot you see, that intempe- 
rance murders every year more of your subjects than you could 
lose by the most cruel plague, or by fire and sword, in many 
battles ? Those truly shameful feasts, now so much in fashion, and 
so intolerably profuse, that no tables are large enough to hold the 
dishes, which renders it necessary to heap them one upon another! 
those feasts, I say, are so many battles; and how is it possible to 
live among such a multitude of jarring foods and disorders? Put 
a stop to this abuse, for God’s sake, for there is not, Iam certain, 
a vice more abominable than this in the eyes of the Divine Majesty. 
Drive away this plague, the worst you ever were afflicted with, this 
new kind of death; as you have banished that disease, which, 
though it formerly used to make such havock, now does little or 
no mischief, owing to the laudable practice of attending more to 
the goodness of the provisions brought to our markets. Consider, 
that there are means still Ieft to banish intemperance, and such 
means too, that every man may have recourse to them without 
any external assistance. Nothing more is requisite for this pur- 
pose, than to live up to the simplicity dictated by nature, which 
teaches us to be content with little, to pursue the medium of 
holy abstemiousness and divine reason, and accustom ourselves to 
eat no more than is absolutely necessary to support life; consider- 
ing that what exceeds this is disease and death, and done merely 
to give the palate a satisfaction, which, though but momentary, 
brings on the body a long and lasting train of disagreeable sensa- 
tions and diseases, and at length kills it along with the soul. How 
many friends of mine, men of the finest understanding ard most 
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amiable disposition, have I seen carried off by this plague, in the 
flower cf their youth? who, were they now living, would be 
ornaments to the public, and whose company I should enjoy with 
as much pleasure, as 1am now deprived of it with concern. 

In order, therefore, to put a stop to so great an evil, I have 
resolved, by this short discourse, to demonstrate, that intempe- 
rance is an abuse which may be easily removed, and that the good 
old sober living may be substituted in its stead ; and this I under- 
take the more readily, as many young men of the best understand- 
ing, knowing that it is a vice, have requested of me, moved 
thereto by seeing their fathers drop off in the flower of their youth, 
while I remain so sound and hearty, at the age of eighty-one. 
They express a desire to reach the same term, nature not forbid- 
ding us to wish for longevity; and old age being, in fact, that 
time of life in which prudence can be best exercised, and the 
fruits of all the other virtues enjoyed with the least opposition, 
the senses being then so subdued, that man gives himself up entire- 
lyto reason, They beseeched me to let them know the method pur- 
sued by me to attain it ; and then, finding them intent on so laudable 
a pursuit, I have resolved to treat of that method, in order to 
be of service not only to them, but to all those who may be wil- 
ling to peruse this discourse. I shall therefore give my reasons 
for renouncing intemperance, and betaking myself to a sober 
course of life; declare freely the method pursued by me for that 
purpose ; and then set forth the effects of so good a habit upon 
me; whence it may be clearly gathered, how easy it is to remove 
the abuse of intemperance. [I shall conclude, by showing how 
merry conveniences and blessings are the consequences of a sober 
life. 

I say, then, that the heavy train of infirmities, which had not 
only invaded, but even made great inroads in my constitution, 
were my motives for renouncing intemperance, to which I had 
been greatly addicted; so that, in consequence of it, and the bad- 
ness of my constitution, my stomach being exceedingly cold and 
moist, I had fallen into different kinds of disorders, such as pains 
in my stomach, the cholic, and the gout; attended by, what was 
still worse, an almost continual slow fever, a stomach generally 
out of order, and a perpetual thirst, From these natural and 
acquired disorders, the best delivery I had to hope was death, to 
put an end to the pains and miseries of life; a period as remote in 
the regular course of nature, as I had forwarded it by my irregular 


manner of living. Finding myself, therefore, in such unhappy. 


circumstances between my thirty-fifth and fortieth years, every 
thing that could be thought of having been tried to no purpose 
to relieve me, the physicians gave me to understand, that there 
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was but one method left to get the better of my complaints, 
provided I would resolve to use it, and patiently persevere in it. 
This was a sober and regular life, which they told me would still 
be of the greatest power and efficacy, as powerful and efficacious 
asthe other, which was contrary to it in every thing; I mean an 
intemperate and irregular one; and that of this power and efficacy 
I might convince myself, since, as by my disorders I was become 
infirm, though not reduced so low, that a regular life, the reverse 
in its effects of an irregular one, might not still entirely recover me; 
on the other hand, it in fact appears, such a regular life, whilst 
observed, preserves men of a bad cénstitution, and far gone in 
years, and fora long space of time, just as a contrary course has 
the power to destroy those of the best constitution, in their prime ; 
for this evident reason, that different modes of life should be attend- 
ed by different effects; art following, even herein, the steps of 
nature, with equal power to correct natural vices and imperfec- 
tions. This is obvious in husbandry and the like. They added, 
that if I did not immediately have recourse to that medicine, I 
could receive no benefit from it in a few months, and that, ina 
few more, I must resign myself to death, 

These solid and ingenuous mM made such an impression 
on me, that, mortified as I was besides, by the thoughts of dying 
in the prime of life, though perpetually tormented by various 
diseases, I immediately concluded, that the foregoing contrary 
effects could not but be produced by regularity and irregularity ; 
and therefore, full of hopes, resolved, in order to avoid at once 
both death and disease, to betake myself to a regular course of 
life. Having, upon this, inquired of them what rules I should 
follow, they told me that I must not use any food, solid or liquid, 
but such as, being generally prescribed to sick persons, is for that 
reason called diet, and both very sparingly. ‘These directions, to 
say the truth, they had before given me; but it was at a time of 
life when, impatient of such restraint, and finding myself satiated, 
as it were, with such food, I could not put up with it, and there- 
fore ate freely of every thing I liked best; and likewise, feeling myself 
in a manner parched up by the heat of my disease, made no scruple 
of drinking, and in large quantites, the wines that best pleased 
my palate. This indeed, like all other patients, I kept a secret 
from my physicians. But when I had once resolved to live sober- 
ly, and according to the dictates of right reason, in consequence 
of my discovering that it was no difficult matter, nay, that it was 
my duty as a man so to do, Lentered with so much resolution 
upon this course of life, that nothing since has been able to divert 
me from it. The consequence was, that in a few days I began 
to perceive that such a course agreed with me very well; and, 
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by pursuing it, in less than a-year 1 found myself (some persons, 
perhaps, will not believe it) entirely freed from all my complaints. 
Having thus recovered my health, I began seriously to consider 
the power of temperance, and say to myself, that if this virtue had 
efficacy enough to subdue such grievous disorders as mine, it must 
have still yao to preserve me in health, to help my bad consti- 
tution, and comfort my very weak stomach, I therefore applied 
myself diligently to discover what kinds of food suited me best. 
But first I resolved to try, whether those which pleased my palate, 
agreed or disagreed with my stomach, in order to judge for myself 
of the truth of that proverb, which I once held for true, and is 
universally held as such in the highest degree, insomuch that 
epicures, who give loose to their appetites, lay it down as a fun- 
damental maxim. The proverb is, that whatever pleases the ‘ 
late, must agree with the stomach, and uourish the body : or that 
what is palatable, must be equally wholesome and nourishing. 
The issue was, that I found it to be false : for, though rough and 
very cold wines, as likewise melons and other fruits, sallad, fish, 
pork, tarts, garden-stuff, pastry, and the like, were very pleasing to 
my palate, they disagreed with my stomach. Having thus con- 
vinced myself that the proverb in question was false, I disregarded 
it as such; and taught by experience, I gave over the use of such 
meats and wines, and likewise of ice ; chose wines suited to my 
stomach, drinking of it but the quantity I knew I could digest. 
I did the same with my meat, as well in regard to quantity as to 
quality, accustoming myself to contrive matters so as never to cloy 
my stomach with eating or drinking ; but constantly rise from table 
with a disposition to eat and drink:still more. In this I conformed 
to the proverb, which says, that a man, to consult with’his health, 


must check his appetite. Having in this manner, and for these , 


reasons, conquered intemperance and irregularity, I betook myself 
entirely to a temperate and regular life: this first effected in me 
that alteration which I have already mentioned, that is, in less than 
a year it rid me of all those disorders which had taken so 
deep a root in me; nay, as I have already observed, made such a 
progress, as to be in a manner incurable. It‘ had likewise this 
other good effect, that I no longer experienced those amnual fits of 
sickuess, with which I used to be afflicted, while I followed a dif- 
ferent, that is, a sensual course of life; for then I used to be at- 
tacked every year with a strange kind of fever, which sometimes 
brought me to death’s door. From this plague, then, I also freed 
myself, and became exceedingly healthy, as I have continued from 
that time forward to this day ; and for no other reason than that 
I never trespassed against regularity, which, by its infinite efficacy, 
has been the cause, that the meat I constantly ate, and the wine T 
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constantly drank, ‘being such as agreed with my constitution, and 
taken in proper quantities, imparted all their virtue to my body; 
and then left it without difficulty, and without engendering “in it 
any bad humours. 

In consequence, therefore, of my taking such methods I have 
always enjoyed, and, God be praised, actually enjoy, the best of 
health. It is true, indeed, that, besides the two foregoing most 
important rules relative to eating and drinking, which I have ever 
been very. scrupulous: to observe, that is not to take of any thing 
but as much as my stomach can easily digest, and to use those 
things only which agree with me, I have carefully avoided heat, 
cold, and extraordinary fatigue, interruption of my usual hours of 
rest, excessive venery, making any stay in bad air, and exposing 
myself to the wind and sun; for these also are too often the 
causes of great disorders, But then, fortunately, there is no 
great difficulty in avoiding them, the love of life and health having 
more sway over men of understanding, than any satisfaction they 
could find in doing what must be extremely hurtful to their con- 
stitution. I likewise did all that lay in my power to avoid those 
evils, which we do’ not find it so easy to remove; these are melan- 
choly, hatred, and other violent passions, which appear to have 
the greatest influence over our bodies. However, I have not been 
able to guard so well against either one or the other kind of those 
disorders, as not to suffer myself now and then to be hurried away 
by many, not to.say all of them; but I reaped one great benefit 
from my weakness, that of knowing, vi experience, that these pas- 
sions have,’ in :the main, no great influence over bodies governed 
by the two foregoing rules of eating and drinking, and therefore 
can do them but very little harm ; so that it may with great truth 
be affirmed, that whoever observes these two capital rules, is liable 
to very little inconvenience from any other excess. ‘This Galen, 
who was an eminent physician, observed before me. He affirms, 
that so long as he followed these two rules, relative to eating and 
drinking, he suffered but little from other disorders, so little, that 
they never gave him above a day’s uneasiness. ‘That what he says 
is true, I am..a living witness, and so are many others who know 
me, and have seen how often I have been exposed to heats and 
colds, and such other: disagreeable changes of weather; aud have 
likewise seen me (owing to various misfortunes, which have more 
than once befallen. me) greatly disturbed in mind. For they can 
not only say of me, that such disturbance of mind has done me 
very little harm, but they can aver of many others, who did not 
lead a sober and regular life, that it proved very prejudicial to 
them ; amongst whom was a brother of wi own, and others of 
my family, who, trusting to the goodness of their constitution, did 
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not follow my way of living. The consequence hereof was of the 
greatest disservice to them, the perturbations of the mind having 
thereby acquired an extraordinary influence over their bodies. 
Such, in a word, was their grief and dejection at seeing me in- 
volved in expensive law suits, commenced against me by great and 
powerful men, that, fearing I should be cast, they were seized 
with that melancholy humour, with which intemperate bodies 
always abound; and these humours took such an effect upon 
them, and increased to such a degree, as to carry them off before 
their time ; whereas I suffered nothing on the occasion, as I had 
in me no superfluous humours of that kind. Nay, in order to 
keep up my spirits, I brought myself to think, that God had raised 
up these suits against me, in order to make me more sensible of 
my strength of body and mind ; and that I should get the better 
of them with honor and advantage, as it in fact came to pass : for 
at last I obtained a decree exceedingly favorable to my fortune and 
character, which, though it gave me the highest pleasure, had not 
the power to do me any harm in other respects. Thus it is plain, 
that neither melancholy nor any other affection of the mind can 
hurt bodies governed by temperance and regularity. 

Bat I must go a step farther, and say, that those evils which im- 
mediately affect such bodies, can do them but very little mischief, 
or cause them but very little pain; and that this is true, I have 
myself experienced at the age of seventy. I happened, as is often 
the case, to be in a coach, which goimg at a pretty smart rate was 
overset, and in that condition drawn a considerable way by the 
horses, before means could be found to stop them ; whence I re- 
ceived so many shocks and bruises, that I was taken out with my 
head and all the rest of my body terribly battered, and a dislocated 
leg and arm. When I was brought home, the family immediately 
sent for the physicians, who, on their arrival, seeing me in so bad 
a plight, concluded that within three days I should die; never- 
theless, they would try what good two things would do me; one 
was to bleed me, the other to purge me; and thereby prevent my 
humours altering, as they every moment expected, to such a de- 
gree, as to ferment greatly, and being on 2 high fever. But I, on 
the contrary, who knew that the sober life I had led fot many 
years past, had so well united, harmonized, and disposed my hu- 
mourts, as not to leave it in their power to ferment to such a de- 
gree, refused to be either bled or purged. I just caused my leg 
and arm to be set, and suffered myself to be rubbed with some 
oils, which they said were proper on the occasion, Thus, without 
—— kind of remedy, I recovered as I thought I should, with 
out feeling the least alteration in myself, or any other bad effects 
from the accident; a thing which appeared no less miraculous in 
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the eyes of the physicians. Hence we are to infer, that whoever 
leads a sober and regular life, and commits no excess in his diet, 
can suffer but very little from disorders of any other kind, or ex- 
ternal accidents. On the contrary, I conclude, especially from 
the late trial I have had, that excesses in eating and drinking are 
fatal. Of this I convinced myself four years ago, when, by the 
advice of my physicians, the instigation of my friends, and the im- 
portunity of my own family, I consented to such an excess, which, 
as it will appear hereafter, was attended with far worse conse- 
quences than could naturally be expected. ‘This consisted in in- 
creasing the quantity of food I generally made use of ; which 
increase alone brought on me a most cruel fit of sickness. And 
as it is acase so much in point to the subject in hand, and the 
knowledge of it may be useful to some of my readers, I shall take 
the trouble to relate it. 

I say, then, that my dearest friends and relations, actuated by 
the warm and laudable affection and regard they had for me, 
seeing how little I ate, represented to me, in conjunction with my 
physicians, that the sustenance I took could not be sufficient to 
support one so far advanced in years, when it was become neces- 
sary to preserve nature, and also to increase its vigor. ‘That, as 
this could not be done without food, it was absolutely incumbent 
upon me to eat a little more plentifully. I, on the other hand, 
produced my reasons for not complying with their desires. ‘These 
were, that nature is content with little, and that with this little I 
had preserved myself so many years; and that to me, the habit of 
it was become a second nature ; besides, it was more agreeable to 
season, that as I advanced in years and lost my strength, I should 
rather lessen than increase the quantity of my food. Further, that 
it was but natural to think, that the powers of the stomach grew 
weaker from day to day ; on which account I could see no reason 
to make such an addition. ‘To corroborate my arguments, I 
alleged those two natural and very true proverbs; one, that he 
who has a mind to eat a great deal, must eat but little; which is 
said for no other reason than this, that eating little makes.a man 
live very long ; and living very long he must-eat a great deal. The 
other proverb was, that what we leave after making a hearty meal, 
does us more good than what we have eaten. But neither 
these proverbs, nor any other arguments I could think of, were 
able to prevent their teazing me more than ever. Wherefore, not 
to appear obstinate, or affecting to know more than the physicians 
themselves, but above all to please my family, who very earnestly 
desired it, from a persuasion that such an addition to my usual 
allowance must preserve the tone of my stomach, I consented to 
increase the quantity of food, but by two ounces-only. So 
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that, as before, what with bread, meat, the yolk of an egg, and 
soup, I ate as much as weighed in all twelve ounces, neither more 
nor less. I now increased it to fourteen ; as before I drank but 
fourteen ounces of wine, ‘now increased it to sixteen. This increase 
and irregularity had, in eight days time, such an effect upon me, 
that from being cheerful and brisk, I began to be peevish and me- 
lancholy, so that nothing could please me ; and was constantly of 
so strange a temper, that I neither knew what to say to others, 
nor what to do with myself. On the twelfth day I was attacked 
with a most violent pain in my side, which held me twenty-two 
hours, and was succeeded by a terrible fever, which continued 
thirty-five days, and as many nights, without giving me a mo- 
ment’s respite ; though, to say the truth, it began to abate gradual- 
ly on the sixteenth ; but notwithstanding such abatement, I could 
not during the whole time sléep half a quarter of an hour to- 
gether, insomuch that every one looked upon me as a dead man; 
but, God be praised, I recovered merely by my former regular 
course of life, though then in my seventy-eighth year, and in the 
coldest season of a very cold year, and reduced to a mere skele- 
ton; and I am positive, that it was the great regularity I observed 
for so many years, and that only, which rescued me from the jaws 
of death. In all that time I never knew what sickness was, unless 
Imay call by that name some slight indispositions of the’ continu- 
ance of a day or two: the regular life I had led, as E have already 
taken notice, for so many years, not having permitted any super- 
fluous or bad humours to breed in me; or, if they did, to prevent 
them acquiring such strength and malignity as they generally ac- 
quire in the superannuated bodies of those who live without rule. 
And as theré was not any old malignity in my humours (which is 
the thing that kills people), but only that which my new irregula- 
rity had occasioned, this fit of sickness, though exceedingly vio- 
lent, had not strength enough to destroy me. This it was, and 
nothing else, that saved my life, whence may be gathered how 
great is ‘the power and efficacy of regularity ; and how great like- 
wise is that of irregularity, which in a few ms could bring on me 
so terrible a fit of sickness, just as regularity had preserved me in 
health for so many years. 

And it appears to me no weak argument, that, since the world, 
consisting of the four elements, is upheld by order; and our life, 
as to the body, is no other than a harmonious combination of the 
same four elements, so it should be preserved and maintained ‘by 
the very same order; and, on the other hand, worn out by sick- 
ness, or destroyed by death, which produces the contrary effects. 
By order, the arts are more easily learned; by order, armies are 
rendered victorious; by order, in a word, families, cities, and’ even 
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states are maintained, Hence I concluded, that. orderly living is 
no other than a most certain cause and foundation of health and 
long life ; nay, I cannot help saying, that it is the only and true 
medicine ; and whosoever weighs the matter well, must also con- 
clude, that this is really the case. Hence it is, that when a _physi- 
cian comes to visit a patient, that is the first thing he prescribes, 
enjoining him to live regularly. In like manner, when a physi- 
cian takes leave of a patient, on his being recovered, he advises 
him, as he tenders his health, to lead a regular life. And it is not 
to be doubted, that were a patient so recovered to live in this man- 
ner, he could never be sick again, as it removes every cause of ill- 
ness ; and so, for the future, would never want either a physician 
or physic. Nay, by attending duly to what I have said, he would 
become his own physician, and indeed the best he could have ; 
since, in fact, no man can be a perfect physician to any one but 
himself. The reason of which is, that any man may, by repeated 
trials, acquire a perfect knowledge of his own constitution, and 
the most hidden qualities of his body, and what. wine and food 
agree with his stomach. Now, it is so far from being an easy mat- 
ter to know these things perfectly, of another, that we cannot, 
without much trouble, discover them in ourselves, since a, great 
deal of time and repeated trials are requisite for that purpose. 

These trials are (if I may so express it) more than necessary, 
as there is a greater varietyin the natures and stomachs of | differ- 
ent men, than in their persons. Who could believe that old wine, 
wine that had passed its first year, should disagree with my stomach, 
and new wine agree with it; and that pepper, which is- looked 
upon as a warm spice, should not have a warm effect upon me, 
insomuch that I find myself more warmed and comforted . by cin- 
namon! Where is the physician that could.have informed me of 
these two latent qualities, since I myself, even by a long course of 
observation, could scarce discover them? From all these reasons 
it follows, that it is impossible to be a perfect physician to. another. 
Since, therefore, a man cannot have a better physician than him- 
self, nor any physic better than a regular life, a, regular life he 
ought to embrace. 

I do not however mean, that, for the knowledge and cure of 
such disorders, as, often befal those who do not. live. regularly, 
there is no occasion for a physician, and that his. assistance ought 
to be slighted. For if we are apt to receive such great comfort 
from friends, who come to visit us in our illness, though they do 
no more than testify their. concern for us, and bid us .be of good 
cheer; how much more regard ought we to have for the physi- 
cian, who is a friend that comes to see us in order to relieve. us, 
and promise us a cure? But for the bare purpose of keeping ourselves 
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in health, I am of opinion that we should consider as 2 physician 
this regular life, which, as we have seen, is our riataral and ptopér 
one since it preserves men, even those of a bad constitution, th 
ealth; makes them live sound and hearty to the age of one hun- 
dred’ and upwards; and prevents their dying of sickness, or 
through a corruption of their humours, but merely by a resolution 
of their radical moisture, when quite exhausted ; ‘all which effécts 
several wise men have attributed to potable gold, and the elixir, 
sought for by many but discovered by few. However, to confess 
the truth, men, for the most part, are very sensual and intemmpe- 
rate; and love to satisfy their appetites and to commit every excess ; 
therefore, seeing that they cannot avoid being greatly injured by sach 
excess as often as they are guilty of it, they by way of apologising 
for their conduct say, that it is better to live ten years less and en- 
joy themselves ; not considering, of what importafice are ten years 
more of life, especially a healthy life, and at a maturer age; when 
men become sensible of their progress in knowledge and virtue, 
ys cannot attain to any degree of perfection before this period 
of life. gest 
Not to speak at present of many other advantages, I shall barely 
mention, that in regard to letters and the sciences, far the greatest 
number of the best and most celebrated books extant were written 
— that period of life, and those ten years, which some make it 
their business to undervalue, in ordet to give loose to their appetites. 
Be that as it will, I would not act like them. rather coveted to 
live these ten years, and had I not done so I should never have’ fi- 
nished these tracts, which I have coniposed in consequencé’ of my 
having beesound and hearty during that period; and which ! 
have the pleasure to think will be of service to others. “These 
sensualists add, that a regular life is such as no mian can Tea 
To this I answer, Galen, who was so great a physician, led stic 
a life, and chose it as the best physic. The same did Plato, Cice- 
10, Fsoctatés, and so many other men of former times ; whom, ‘Wot 
t0'tire’ thé reader, I shall forbear naming: and in our own ‘dayé, 
Pope Paul Farnese led it, anid Catdinal Bembo; and it was fot 
that reason they lived so long; likewise our two Doges, Landa 
and Donato; besides many othérs of meaner condition, atid those 
whio live not only in cities, but also in diffetent parts of the country, 
who ‘all found great ‘benefit by conforming to this regularity. 
Therefore, since many have aétually led this life, and many actual- 
by lead it, it is riot such a life but that every one may conforni’ to 
it; and the more so, as rio great diffiedlty attends it; nothing, 
itidieed, being requisite but to begin ini good earnest, as the above- 
mentioned Cicéro affirms, and’allf those who live in this mariner. 
Plato, you will say, though he’ himéelf lived very regularly, affirms 
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notwithstanding, that in Republics men cannot do so, being often 
iged to expose themselves to heat, cold, and several other 
s of hardship, and other things, which are all so many dis- 
orders, and incompatible with a regular life. I answer that, as I 
have already observed, these are not disorders attended with any 
bad consequences, or which affect either health or life, when the 
man who undergoes them observes the rules of sobriety, and com- 
mits no excess in the two points concerning diet, which a republi- 
can can well avoid, nay it is requisite he should avoid; because, 
by so doing he may be sure either to escape those disorders, 
which otherwise it would be no easy matter for him to escape, 
while exposed to hardships; or in case he could not escape them, 
he may more easily and speedily prevent their bad effects. 

Here, it may be objected, and some actually do object, that 
he who leads a regular life, having constantly when well made 
use of food fit for the sick, and in small quantities, has'no resource 
left in case of illness. To this I might, in the first place, answer, 
that nature, desirous to preserve man in good health as long as 
possible, informs him herself how he is to act in time of illness ; 
for she immediately deprives him, when sick, of his appetite, in 
order that he may eat but little ; because nature, as I have already 
said, is content with little ; wherefore, it is requisite that a man 
when sick, whether he has been a regular or irregular liver, should 
use.no meats but such as are suited to his disorder; and of these even 
in 4 much smaller quantity than he was wont to do when in health, 
For were he to eat as much as he then used to do, he would die 
by it; and this the rather, as it would be only adding to the 
burden with which nature was already oppressed, by giving her a 
greater quantity of food than she can in these circumstances sup- 

rt; which I imagine should sufficiently satisfy any sick person, 

Sut, independent of all this, I might answer others, and still 
better, that whoever leads a regular life cannot be sick; or at 
least but seldom, and for a short time ; because, by living regu- 
larly he extirpates every seed of sickness and thus by removing the 
cause, prevents the effects; so that he who pursues a regular 
course of life need not be apprehensive of illness, as he need not 
be afraid of the effect, who has guarded against the cause. 

Since, therefore, it appears es a regular life is so profitable 
and virtuous, so lovely and so holy, it ought to be universally 
followed and embraced; and the more so, as it does not clash 
with the means or duties of any station, but is rather easy to all ; 
because to lead it, a man need not tie himself down to eat.so 
little as I do, or not to eat fruit, fish, and other things of that 
kind, from which I abstain, who eat little, and but just eno 
for m wit weak stomach; as fruit, fish, and other things 
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in health, I am of opinion that we should corisider as 2 physician 
this regular life, which, as we have seen, is our riataral and pto 
pryatt, sinice it. preserves men, even those of a bad constitution, th 
ealth; makes them live sound and hearty to the age of one hut. 
dred’ and upwards; and prevents their dying of sickness, ‘or 
through a corruption of their humours, but sizecly by a resolution 
of their radical moisture, when quite exhausted ; ‘all which effects 
several wise men have attributed to potable gold, and the elixir, 
sought for by many but discovered by few. However, to confess 
the truth, men, for the most part, are very sensual and intempe- 
rate; and love to satisfy their appetites and to commit every excess; 
therefore, seeing that they cannot avoid being greatly injured by sach 
excess as often as they are guilty of it, they by way of apologising 
for their conduct say, that it is better to live ten years less and en- 
joy themselves ; not considering, of what importatice are ten years 
more of life, especially a healthy life, and at a maturer age; when 
men become sensible of their progress in knowledge arid virtue, 
— cannot attain to any degree of perfection before this period 
of life. ag 
- Not to speak at present of many other advantages, I shall barely 
mention, that in regard to letters and the sciences, far the greatest 
number of the best and most celebrated books extant wére written 
—s that period of life, and those ten years, which some make it 
their business to undervalue, in order to give loose to their appetites. 
Be that as it will, I would not act like them. rather coveted to 
live these ten years, and had I not done so I should never have fi- 
nished these tracts, which I have coniposed in consequence’ of by 
having beertsound and hearty during that period; and which! 
have the pleasure to think will be of service to others. “These 
sensualists add, that a regular life is such as no mian can Tea 
To this I answer, Galen, who was so great a physician, led stich 
a life, and chose it as the best physic. ‘The same did Plato, Cice- 
10, Fsocratés, and so many other men of former times ; whom, ‘Wot 
tO'tire’the reader, I shall forbear naming: and in our own days, 
Pope Paul Farnese led it, and Catdinal Bembo; andit was fot 
that reason they lived so long; likewise our two Doges, Laida 
and Donato; besides many others of meaner condition, atid those 
whfo live not only in cities, but also in different parts of the country, 
who “all foufid great benefit by conforming to this regularity. 
Therefore, since many have aétually led this life, and many actual- 
by lead it, it is riot such a life but that every one may conforni to 
it; and the more so, as rio great difficulty attends it; nothing, 
itideed, being requisite but to page ie good earnest, a8 the above- 
mentioned Ciccro affirms, and all those who Tive in this mariner. 


Plato, you will say, though he’ iiméelf lived very regularly, affirms 
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notwithstanding, that in Republics men cannot do so, being often 
iged to expose themselves to heat, cold, and several other 
s of hardship, and other things, which are all so many dis- 
orders, and incompatible with a regular life. I answer that, as I 
have already observed, these are not disorders attended with an 
bad consequences, or which affect either health or life, when the 
man who undergoes them observes the rules of sobriety, and com- 
mits no excess in the two points concerning diet, which a republi- 
can can well avoid, nay it is requisite he should avoid; because, 
by 80 doing he may be sure either to escape those disorders, 
which otherwise it would be no easy matter for him to escape, 
while exposed to hardships; or in case he could not escape them, 
he may more easily and speedily prevent their bad effects. 

Here, it may be objected, and some actually do object, that 
he who leads a regular life, having constantly when well made 
use of food fit for the sick, and in small quantities, has no resource 
left in case of illness. To this I might, in the first place, answer, 
that nature, desirous to preserve man in good health as long as 
possible, informs him herself how he is to act in time of illness ; 
for she immediately deprives him, when sick, of his appetite, in 
order that he may eat but little ; because nature, as I have already 
said, is content with little ; wherefore, it is requisite that a man 
when sick, whether he has been a regular or irregular liver, should 
use.no meats but such as are suited to Fis disorder; and of these even 
in 4. much smaller quantity than he was wont to do when in health. 
For were he to eat as much as he then used to do, he would die 
by it; and this the rather, as it would be only adding to the 
burden with which nature was already oppressed, by giving her a 
greater quantity of food than she can in these circumstances sup- 
Epes which I imagine should sufficiently satisfy any sick person, 

Sut, independent of all this, I might answer others, and still 


better, that whoever leads a regular life cannot be sick; or at 
least but seldom, and for a short time ; because, by living regu- 
larly he extirpates every seed of sickness and thus by removing the 
Cause, prevents the effects; so that he who pursues a regular 
course of life need not be apprehensive of illness, as he need not 
be afraid of the effect, who has geeied against the cause. 


Since, therefore, it appears that a regular life is so profitable 
and virtuous, so lovely and so holy, it ought to be universally 
followed and embraced; and the more so, as it does not clash 
with the means or duties of any station, but is rather easy to all ; 
because to lead it, 2 man need not tie himself down to eat so 
little as I do, or not to eat fruit, fish, and other things of that 
kind, from which I abstain, who eat little, and but just enough 
for my puny and weak stomach; as fruit, fish, and other things 
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of that kind disagree with me, which is my reason for not touch- 
ing them. °'Those, ‘however, with whom such things agree, may 
and’ought'to eat of them ; sirice they are not by any means forbid: 
the ‘use of such sustenance: but then, ' both the all others are 
forbid to eat a greater quantity of any kind of food, even’ of that 
which agrees with them, than their stomachs can‘easily digest; 
the same is to be understood of drink: Hence it is, that ' those 
with whomr nothing disagrees are not bound to observe any tale 
but that relating’ to the quantity, and not the quality of their 
food; a rule! which they may, without the least difficulty in the 
world comply with. 

' Let nobody tell me, that there are numbers who, though they 
live most itregularly, attain, in health and spirits, those remote 
periods of life attained by the most sober; for this argument 
being grounded on’ a ‘case full of ‘uncertainty and hazard, and 
which, besides, so seldom occurs, as to look more like a miracle 
than the work’ of nature; men should not suffer themselves tobe 
thereby persuaded to live irregularly, nature having been too liberat 
to those who ‘did so without suffering by it 5 a favor which very- 
few have any right to expect. Whoever, trasting to his youth, 
or the strength of his’ constitution, orto the goodness of ‘his 
stomach, slights these observations, must expect to suffer 

by so doing, and live in constant danger of disease and=death. 
therefore affirm, that an old man, even of a bad constitution, who 
leads'a regular and sober life, is surer of a one, than a 

man‘ of the best constitution who leads a di y life. - It is not 
to be doubted, however, that a man blessed with a sound constitu- 
tion may, by living temperately, expect to live longer than one 
whose constitution is not so good ;"and that God and: nature can 
dispose matters so, that a man shall bring intothe world with 
him so sound a constitution as to live long and healthy without 
observing ‘such strict rules ‘and then die ina very advanced 
through the mere resolution of-his elementary parts; as was 
case in Venice, of the Procurator, Thomas Contarini; and ‘in 
Padua, of the Cavalier Antonio Capo di*Vacea. But it is not 
one mar. in’ a hundred thousand, "that so much can be said of. If 
others have a mind’ to live tong and healthy, and: die without 
sickness of body and mind, but by mere dissolution, they must 
submit to live regularly, ¢inee they cannot otherwise expect to 
enjoy the fruits of such’ a life;-which are almost infinite in number, 
and each of them in particular of infinite value. For as such 
regularity keeps the humors‘of the body clean and temperate;-it 
Suffers no vapors to ascend’ from. the stomach to.the head ; “hence 
the. brain of him who'lives in that manner enjoys such a constant 
serenity, that he is always perfectly master of himself. -He thete- 
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fore easily sears above the low and grovelling concerns of this 
life, to the exalted and beautiful contemplation of heavenly things, 
to his ‘exceeding. great comfort and satisfaction ; because heer 
ahese means, comes to consider, know, and understand thet, 
which otherwise he would never have considered, knowny-or 
understood ; that is, how great is the power, wisdom, and good- 
mess.of the Deity. He then descends to nature, and acknowledges 
cher for the daughter of God; and sees, and even feels with his 
hands, that which, in any other age, or with a perception legs 
clear, he could never have seen or felt. He then truly diseetns 
the brutality of shat excess, into which they fall who know not 
how to subdue their passions, and those three importunate lusts, 
which one would imagine came all together into the world with 
us, in order to keep us in perpetual arixiety and disturbanee. 
These are the lust of the-flesh, the lust of honors, and the lust.of 
aiches, which are: apt to increase with years in such old persons 
iasdo not lead a regular life; because, in their passage through 
the stage of manhood, they did not; as i ought, renounec 
‘Sensuality and their passions, and take up with sobriety and rea- 
80n;. virtues which men of a regular life did not neglect. when 
they passed through the above-mentioned stage. For knowing 
isuch passions and such lusts to be inconsistent with reason, -to 
which they have become entirely addicted, they at once broke 
deose from all: vigions restraint ; and instead of being slaves:any 
clongeri to their:inordinate appetites, they applied themselves -to 
vistue and good. work ; and by these means they altered their 
conduct, and-became men of good and sober lives. When, there- 
sforej~in: process.-of; time they see themselves reduced by a long 
iseriesi.of years to their dissolution, conscious that, through the 
ingular mercy: of God, they had so sincerely relinquished the 
i of vice: as never afterwards to enter them; and moreover 
See through the merits of our Saviour Jesus Christ, to die in 
*his:favor, they:do not suffer themselves to be cast down atthe 
“thoughts of death, knowing that they must die. 
| .'Phis is particularly the case when, loaded with horior and sated 
smith dife, they see..themselves arrived at that age which not,one 
smrmany thousands of those who live otherwise ever attains.. . They 
shave: still the greater reason not to be dejected at the thoughts. of 
death, as it does not attack them violently and by surprise, with a 
bitter and painful turn of their humors, with’ feverish sensations, 
and sharp pains, but steals upon them insensibly and.with,the 
greatest ease and gentleness; such an end, proceeding entirely 
: from. an exhaustion of .the radical moisture, which decays.by 
degrees like the ‘oil ofa lamp ;, so/that they pass-gently, and with- 
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owt any sicksiess, from this serene and’mortal, to a celestial and 7 
eternal life. I 

© holy and truly happy regularity! How holy and happy p 
should men in: fact. deem thee, since the opposite habit is so 
‘wretched, as evidently appears to those who consider the opposite | 
“effects of both | so that‘men should know thee by thy voice alone, e 
and thy lovely name; for what a glorious name, what a noble i 
thing is an orderly and sober life, as on the contrary the bare b 
mention of disorder and intemperance is offensive to our ears. d 
Nay, there is the same difference between the mentioning of these > 
two things, as between the uttering of the words angel and : 
devil ! 

Thus, I have assigned my reasons for abandoning intemperance 


and betaking myself entirely to a sober life ; with the method I 
pursued in doing so, the consequences resulting from it; and 
finally, the advantages and blessings which a sober life confers 
‘upon those who embrace it. Some sensual, inconsiderate persons 
tm, that a long life is no blessing ; and that the state of a man 
“who has passed his seventy-fifth year cannot really be called life, 
but death ; but this is a mistake, as I shall fully prove ; and it is 
‘my sincere wish that all men would endeavour to attain myage, 
én order that they also may enjoy that period of life, which of all 
“others is thé most desirable. 

I wilt therefore give an account of my recreations, and the 
‘telish which I find at this stage of life, in order to convince the 
“public, which may likewise be done by all those who know me, 
“that the state I have now attained is by no means death, but teal 
“life ; such a life, as by many is deemed happy, since it abounds 
“with all the felicity that can be enjoyed ir this world. And this 

téstitnony they will give, in the first place, because they see, and 
“not without the gteatest amazement, the good state of health I 
‘enjoy; how I mount my horse without any assistance, or adyan- 
“tage of situation; and how I not only ascend a single flight of 
Stairs, but climb up hill from bottom to top, afoot, and with the 
test ease and unconcern ; then how gay, pleasant, and 
mored I am; how free from every perturbation of mind, and 
disagreeable thought; in lieu of which, joy and peace have 
tmly fixed their residence in my bosom, as never to depart 
from it. Moreover, they know in what manner I pass my time, 
‘so as not to find life a burden; seeing I can contrive to spend 
“every hour of it with the greatest delight and pleasure, having 
' Reguent opportunities of conversing with mary honorable gentle- 
men 3 men valoable for their good ‘sense and manners, their 
“acquaintance with letters, and. every other good quality. Then, 
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when I cannot. enjoy their conversation, I betake myself to the 
reading of some good book. When I have read as-much as I like, 
I write ; endeayouring, in this as in every thing else,,.to, be.of 
service to others, to the utmost of my power. 

These things I do with the greatest ease to myself, at their 
proper seasons, in a house of my own; which, being situate. in 
the most beautiful quarter of Padua, is in itself. really convenient 
and handsome, such, in a word, as it is no longer the fashion. to 
build’; for in one part of it I can shelter myself from extreme heat, 
and in the other from extreme cold ; having contrived the apart- 
ments according to the rules of architecture, which teach us what 
is to be observed in practice. Besides this house, I have my seve- 
ral gardens, supplied with purling streams, in which I always 
find something to do that amuses me. 

Ihave another way of diverting myself, which is, going every 
April and May, and likewise every September and October, for 
some days, to enjoy an eminence belonging to me in those Eugane- 
an hills, and in the most beautiful part of them, adorned with 
fountains and genens and, above all, a convenient and handsome 
lodge ; in which place I likewise now aud then make: one in some 
hunting party suitable to my taste and age. 

Thea Fenton, for as many days, my villa in the plain, whichis 
laid out in regular streets, all terminating in a. large square, in the 
middle of which stands the church, suited to the condition of the 
place. This villa is divided by a wide and rapid branch of the 
tiver Brenta, on both sides of which there is a considerable extent 
of cduntry, consisting entirely of fertile and well-cultivated fields. 

Besides, this district is now, God. be praised, exceedingly well 
Whabited, which it was not at first, but rather the reverse; for.it 
was marshy, and the air so unwholesome,.as to make it a residence 
fitter for adders than men. But on .my draining off the. waters, 
the air mended, and people resorted to it-so fast; and increased to 
such a degree, that it soon acquired the perfection in which it now 
appears; hence I may say with truth, that I have given in. this 
place an altar anda temple to God, with souls to adore him. These 
are things which afford me infinite pleasure, comfort, and satistac- 
tien, as often as I go to sea and enjoy them, wet 

At the same seasons every year I revisit some. of the neighbour- 
ing citi¢s, and enjoy- such .of my friends as live there, taking the 
greatest pleasure in their company.and conversation ;_ and by their 
means I also enjoy the conversation of othermen of parts, who live 
in the same places; sach as architects; painters, sculptors, musi- 
cians, and hysbandmen, with whom this age most certainly 
abounds. 1 visit cheir new works; L revisit their former,ones ; 
and always learn--something which gives me: satisfaction. I see 
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the palaces, gardens, antiquities ; and with these, the squares and 
other public places, the churches, the fortifications, leaving nothing 
utiobserved fron: whence I may reap either entertainment of 
instruction. But what delights me most is, in my journéys back- 
wards and forwards, to contemplate the situation and other beau- 
ties of the places I pass through; some in the plain, othérs on 
hills, adjoining to rivers or fountains; with a great many fine 
Houses and gardens. 

Nor are my recreations rendered less agreeable and entertaining 
by my not seeing well, or not hearing readily every thing that is 
said tome; or by any other of my senses not being perfect 5 for 
they are all, thank God, in the highest perfection, particularly my 
palate, which now relishes better the simple fare I meet, w 
ever I happen to be, than it formerly did the most delicate dishes, 
when I led ‘an’ irregular life. Nor do.the changes of bed give 
me any uneasiness, so that I sleep every where soundly and quietly, 
without experiencing the least disturbance ; and all my dreams are 
pleasant and delightful. 

It is likewise with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction I beheld 
the success of an undertaking so important to this State; I. mean 
that of draining and improving so many uncultivated pieces of 
grouhd, an undertaking begun. within my memory, and which I 
thought I should never live to see:completed ; knowing how slow 
Republics are apt to proceed in enterprizes of great importance. 
Netettheless, T have'lived to see it; and was even in person, in 
these marshy places, along with those appointed to.supermntend 
the draining of them, for two months together, during the-great 
heats in summer, without ever finding myself worse for the 
fatigues or inconveniences I suffered; of so much efficacy is that 
Orderly life, which I every where constantly lead. ‘s 

What is more, I am in the greatest hopes, or rather sure, to see 
the beginning and completion of another undertaking of no- Jess 
itnportance, which is that of preserving our-estuary, or port, 
last and wonderful bulwark ‘of my dear country, the preservation 
of which (it is not to flatter my vanity I say it, but merely to do 
justice to truth) has been more thaw once recommended by me-to 
this Republic, by word of mouth, andinwritings, which cost me 
many nights’ study. And to this deatcountry of mine, as Iam 
bound by the taws of nature to do every thing, from which it may 
reap any ‘benefit, so I most ardently wish perpetual duration, ‘and 
a long succession of évery kind of prosperity. i 

Such are my genuine and no trifling satisfactions; such are the 
récteatidns-arid diversions of my ‘old: age, which is so) much -the 
more'to be valued’ than the old age; or even youth, of . other men, 
&s being freed by God’s grace from the perturbations, of the mind, 
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and the infirmities. of the body, it no longer experiences any of 
those contrary emotions, which rack. such a number .of y 
men, and as many -old ones destitute of strength and health, .and 
every other blessing. 

And if it is lawful to compare little matters to affairs.of impor- 
tance, I will further venture to say, that such are the effects of this 
sober life, that at my present age of eighty-three ,I have been able 
to write a very entertaining comedy, abounding with innocent 
mirth and pleasant jests. This. kind of poem -is generally the 
child and offspring of youth, as tragedy is of old age ; the former 
being, by its facetious and sprightly turn, suited to the bloom of 
life, and the latter, by its gravity, adapted to riper years. 

Now if that good old man, a Grecian by birth, and :a poet, was 
so much extolled for having -written a tragedy at the age of seven- 
tysthree, and on that account alone reputed of sound memory and 
understanding, though tragedy bea grave and melancholy poem.; 
why should I be deemed less happy and of sound memory and 
understanding, who have, at an age ten years more adyanced than 
his, written a comedy, which, as every one knows, isa merry and 
pleasant kind of composition ? And indeed, if I may be considered 
an impartial judge in my own cause, I cannot help thinking that 
Iam now of sounder memory and understanding, and heartier, 
than he was when ten years younger. 

That no comfort might be wanting to the fulness of my years, 
whereby my great age-may be rendered less irksome, or rather-the 
number of my enjoyments increased, I have the additional comfogt 
of seeing akind of immortality ina succession of descendants. 
For, as often as I return home, I find before me, not one or two, 
but eleven grandchildren, the oldest of them eighteen, and. the 
youngest two years old; all the offspring of one father and one 
mother; all blessed with the best health; and. by what as,yet 
appears, fond of learning, and of good parts and morals. Some 
of the youngest I always play with; and indeed children from 
three to five are only fit for play. Those above that.age I make 
companions of ; and as nature has bestowed very.fine voices upon 
them, Lamuse myself, besides, with seeing and paring them.sing 
and play on various instruments. Nay, I sing myself, as I have 
a better voice now, anda clearer and louder pipe, than at any other 
period of life. Such are the recreations of my old age. 

Whence it appears, that the -life I lead is cheerful, and not 

my, as some persons pretend who know no better, to whom, 
in order that it may appear what value I set on.every other kind of 
lifeyImust declare that I would not exchange my manner.of living, 
or‘my gray hairs, with any of those young, men, even of the best 
constitution, who give way to their appetites ; knowing, as I do, 
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that such are daily, nay hourly, subject, as I have already observed, 
toe a thousand kinds of ailments and death. ‘This is, im fact, #0 
obyious.as to require no proof. Nay, I remember perfectly well 
how I used to behave at that time of life. I know how inconsides 
rately that age is‘apt to act; and how fool-hardy young men, 
hurried on by the heat of their blood, are wont to be ; how a 
they are to presume too much on their own strength in all their 
actions ; and how sanguine’ they are in their expectations, as-well 
on account,of the little experience they have had for the time 
past, as by reason of the power they enjoy in their own imaginations 
over the time to come. Hence they é¢xpose themselves rashly to 
every kind of danger; and, banishing reason, and bowing their 
netks to the yoke of concupistence, endeavour to gratify all 
their appetites, not minding, fools as they are, that they thereby 
hasten, as I have several times observed, the approach of what 
they would most willingly avoid—sickness and death. 

Of these two evils, one is troublesome and painful, the other, 
above all things, dreadful: and insupportable ; insupportable to 
every man who has given himself up to his sensual appetites, and 
young men in particular, to whom it appears a hardship to die an 
early death ; dreadful to those who reflect on the errors to which 
this mortal life is subject, and on the vengeance which the justice 
of God is wont to take on sinners, by condemning them to évers 
lasting: punishment. Whereas I, in my old age, praise to the Al- 

ty,;.am exempt from both these torments; from the one, 
because I cannot fall sick, having removed all the causes of illness 
by my divine medicine ; from the other, that of death, because 
from so many years experience I have learned to obey reason 5 
whence I not only think it a great piece of folly to fear that which 
cannot be avoided, but likewise firmly expect some consolation 
from the grace of Jesus Christ, when I shall arrive at that period. 

Besides, though I am sensible that I must, like others, reach 
that term, it is yet-at so great a distance that I cannot discerm it, 
because I know I shall not die except by mere dissolution, having 
algeady, by my regular course of life, shut up all the other. aves 
nues af death, and thereby prevented the humors of my: body 
making. any other war upon ie, than that which I must expect 
from the elements employed in the composition of this mortal 
frame. I am not so,simple as not to know, that as I was born, so 
T must die. But that is a desirable deathy which nature brings on 
us by way of dissolution. For nature, having herself formed the 
connection between our body and soul, knows best in what man- 
ner it may be most easily dissolved, and grants’ ué a longer ‘day to 
do it thaw we could expect from: vidlent’ sickness. is is the 
death which, without acting.the poet, I may call, not death, but 
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fife. Nor can it be otherwise. Such a death does not overtake 
one till after a very long course of years, and ‘in cofisequence of 
an extreme weakness; it being only by slow degreés that men 
too feeble to walk, and scarce to reason, beeoming both blind, 

and deaf, decrepit, and full of every other kind of infirmity. Now 
I, by God's blessing, may reckon upon being at a very t dis. 
tance from such a period. Nay, I have reason to think that 
my soul, having so agreeable a dwelling in my body, as not to 
meet with any thing in it but peace, love, and harmony, not only 
between its humours, but between my reason and the sensés, is 
exceedingly content and well pleased with her present ‘situation ; 
and; of course, that a great length of time and many years must 
be requisite to dislodge her. Whence it must be concluded ‘for 
certain, that I have still a series of years to live in health and 
spirits, and enjoy this beautiful world, which is, indeed, beautifal 
to those who at lie how to make it so, as I have done, and like. 
wise expect to be able to do, with God’s assistance, by the nézt; 
and all by the means of virtue, and that divine regularity of fife 
which I have adopted, concluding an alliance with my reason, and 
declaring war against my sensual appetites; a thing which every 
man may do who desires to live as he ought. y 
Now, if this sober life is so happy ; if its mame is so beautifal 
and delightful; if the possession'of the blessings which attend it 
are so stable and permanent ; all I have to do is to beseech, since I 
cannot compass my desires by the powers of oratory, every man 
of a liberal Giapenition and nant paileentidiias pos i Aatr Ber 
open arms this most valuable treasure of a long and healthy life; a 
treasure which, as it exceeds all the other riches and blessings of 
this world, so it deserves, above all things, to be cherished, sought 
after, and carefully observed. This is that divine sobriety, agree- 
able to God, the friend of nature, the daughter of reason, the 
sister of all the virtues, the companion of temperate living, modest, 
courteous, content with little, regular, and perfect mistress of 
all her operations. From her, as from their proper root, spring 
life, health, cheerfulness, industry, learning, and all those actions 
and employments worthy of noble and generous minds. The laws of 
God and man are all in her favor. Repletion, excess, ‘intempe- 
rance, superfluous humors, diseases, fevers, pains, and the dan- 
of death, vanish in her presence like clouds before the sun. 

Her comeliness ravishes every well-disposed mind. Her influence 
is 80 sute, as to promise to all a very long and agreeable existence ; 
the facility of acquiring her is such as ought to induce every one 
to look for her, and share in her victories. And, lastly, shé pro- 
mises to be a mild and agreeable guardian of life, as well of the 
tich as of the poor; of the male as of the female sex; the'old as of 
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the young ; being that which teaches the rich modesty ; the poor, 
Sragality 5 women, chastity ; the old, how to ward off the attacks 
of death ; and bestows on youth firmer and securer hopes of 
life. Sobriety renders the senses clear, the body light, the un. 
derstanding lively, the soul brisk, the memory tenacious, our 
movements fr¢e, 1 | aere ions regular and easy. By means 
of sobriety, the soul, delivered a8 it were of her earthly -burden, 
experiences a great deal of her natural liberty; the spirits cir- 
culate gently through the arteries ; the blood runs freely through 
the veins; the heat of the body, kept mild and temperate, has 
mild and temperate effects ; and, lastly, our faculties, being under 
a perfect regulation, preserve a pleasing and agreeable harmony. 

O most innocent and holy sobriety, the sole refreshment of na- 
ture, the nursing mother of human life, the true physic of soul as 
well as of body, how ought men to praise and thank thee for thy 
princely gifts! Since thou bestowest on them the means of pre- 
serving this blessing—life, I mean, and health—than which it has 
not pleased God we should wy | a greater on this side of the 
grave, life and existence being a thing so naturally coveted, and 
willingly preserved, by every living creature. But as I do not 
intend to write a panegyric on this rare and excellent virtue, I 
shall put an end to this discourse, lest I should be guilty of intem- 
perance on so pleasing a ‘subject; not that namberless things might 
not be said of it, besides those which I have already mentioned ; 
but in order to set forth the rest of its praises at a more conve- 
nient opportunity. 


¢ij ee 
[ Zo be concluded in the next No.| 
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My Lorp, 


Aurnouces I have not appeared before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, I cannot resist the opportunity of com- 
municating my ideas on the subject of the Co ry-right Bill, 


and more particularly, as I trust your Lordship’s opinion 
will have sufficient weight to produce events favorable to the 
cause of reason and justice. 

As you have more especially desired to know my opinion, 
whether the continuance or repeal of the Bill will tend to the 
encouragement of Jearning, I shall confine myself, as much as 
possible, to that consideration. I will first remark on the ori- 
ginal idea, that the eleven copies to the Libraries is for the 
encouragement of Literature. If this were granted, it would 
be an argument for the extension of the gift to all the Public 
Libraries ; in which case it.would surely better become Go- 
vernment to furnish them at the public expense; and not, as 
at present, render the tax so partial, that it has checked, and 
must often check, the publication of many works of taste and 
importance, 

It is urged, that the privilege is merely a quid pro quo, i.e. 
the security of the Copy-right. Surely Literature should not 
be the only shackled Patent; for Copy-right is another term 
for Patent. Who, indeed, would have invented a steam-en- 
gine, if he had been obliged, before he could sell one, to give 
thirteen to public buildings ?—(for the large paper copy to the 
British Museum, and one to the printer, make the number 
thirteen). As well, my Lord, might coals and candles be thus 
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given to the Libraries for the encouragement of Literature. 
At all events, the stationer should be obliged to farnish the 
paper gratis, and Government should allow the drawback on 
the duty. It has been argued in favor of the claim, that it 
was enacted and exacted in former times; but to this I 
should answer, that, before the diffusion of Literature became 
general, an apprehension might exist, that works of merit and 
information might be lost;:that in the mode of printing, 
which prevailed at that time—crowded pages and common 
‘paper—the expense was trifling : but inconsiderable as it was 
then, the good sense of the directors of the Libraries had in- 
duced them to forego and abandon the claim. It cannot be 
urged that the public pay for it; because it is not certain that 
the other 487, out of the 500, will sell; if it were, the author, 
so situated, would be indemnified: but it will readily occur to 
your Lordship, that in such a case, the price of 487 must be 
raised, and consequently the sale become more slow and 
precarious. Besides, the answer to that argument is easy: the 
13 copies should only be taken arrer the sale of the 487, by 
which means authors would lose less, and the Libraries pre- 
serve their privilege. To confirm this position, it might be 
added: if the book is worth any thing, it will be certain of 
sale, and they of their copies; if otherwise, it will not be 
worth a place on their shelves. There are, however, great ob- 
jections to this increase of price, necessarily incurred by this 
gift, or rather extortion.—1st, That our Continental rivals are 
enabled to undersell us in our own market, even without the 
weight of this additional tax, in consequence of the high duty 
on paper, metal, rags, leather, &c. used in the manufacture of 
a book :—ex. gr. Porsoni Adversaria, P. Knight's Prolegomena, 
and the School Gradus, reprinted on the Continent, are 
sold cheaper in this country, with all the burden of the im- 
rt tax, than our own editions—besides most of our popular 
glish authors. 2d, That poor authors, who are most to be 
considered, are miserably discouraged, since publishers reject 
much of their labors, owing to the operation of the Act. 3d, 
That the revenue itself suffers in a variety of ways by this 
check to publication, from decreased consumption of paper, 
&c., and the consequent diminution of employment to artists 
and mechanics. Indeed I am sure that the present loss to'the 
revenue would amply enable Government to grant 300/. 
per ann. to each of these Libraries; which would more than 
- purchase all the useful books published in the year; fer 1 
believe 400/. would pay for a copy of every work printed 
within each year. e duty on the paper alone, of'a work 
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value 100 cuineas, would repay Government for such a grant 
to these Libraries,—But your Lordship knows that they are 
sufficiently rich to supply themselves with the works they 
want. ; ' 
Tt rere but little sophistry to prove that such. gifts: ac- 
tually discourage Literature, since mostof these very Libraries 
would, if riot all, purchase those very books, on which the weight 
falls at all heavy. I could mention to your Lordship,.a. work, 
whith is ‘etitirely suspended in consequence of this Act, and 
im which the’ Charch is particularly interested. I have had much 
conversation on the subject with the Biskop of ; bat, 
as Tam certain that all these Libraries must haye it, in its im- 
proved and altered state, it will not of course be contemplated, 
till the Act is repealed—its price is now very high, and.it,could 
be offered to the general and poorer scholar for one-third its 
present price. Such a book, as well as many others standing 
in need of no Copy-right, should surely be exempted from the 
operation of what is called a quid pro quo. But why must 
the security of literary, be more shackled and burdened than 
any other, property? I might also notice to your Lordship 
another reason why these copies, so given, do bana fide. dis- 
courage Literature.—It is neither unknown, to, nor unfelt by, 
the Bookseller, that by the sale of a book or newspaper:to a 
lace, where a Public Library or Institution is established, 
is connexion, in its neighbourhood, is very materially re- 
duced; this, however, cannot. be remedied, nor can it be, well 
made a matter of complaint.. Many will perhaps be inclined 
to urge, that as these Irstitutions attract readers, so will the 
Libraries in question; bat I am free to say that these latter 
are very rarely in comparison consulted, in consequence of 
the forms and difficulties of access, (which your Lordship 
may have lately heard noticed in the House, by several mem- 
bers, when the Bill was under consideration,)—nay;'I would 
contend, from experience at the University, that scholars are 
more apt and willing to lend and borrow among. themselves, 
than subinit to the ordeal of an introduction, &c.. which sub- 
jects them to some kind. of obligation. 
« It has been objected in the House, by Mr. W. Dundas, to 
a Petition, that the allegations contained in it.are erroneous— 
it However matters very little, on public principles, whether 
the Petitioner is to lose 1400/. or 1000/., though I could prove 
that the positive as well as negative loss, .i. ce. in the:saleto 
these very Libraries, exceeds the sum mentioned in-the Peti- 
tion. _ If 12 copies could be printed. over .-the 250..or 500; sit 
might be less than stated ; but, as by printing 512, according 
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tothe present practice of the trade, which cannot be altered, 
750 would be paid for, the loss would of course be greater 
than i¢ stated, But 1 will put it on a different footing:—If I 
print 250 or 500, I expect to sell them at the whole price, or 
I should not print them; and, if I were robbed of 12 copies, 
the law would allow me the sum at which LI should have sold 
them. This will probably be considered as a satisfactory 
answer. 

fam not, however, my Lord, one of those, who calculate 
so' much on the sum to be lost, as on the discouragement of 
Literature, which, I am persuaded, is the consequence of this 
Act.—And who is absurd enough to say, that this check to the 
fair and honorable remuneration of the labor of authors is an 
encouragement of Literature? I well know that the active 
opposers of the present Bill, for repealing the Act, are 
actuated solely by the consideration that they must support 
the privileges of their constituents, who are the interested 
parties; for I have never yet heard one conclusive argument 
in‘its favor. It is an anomaly in political economy, and 
no individual of any government would himself attempt to 
prove that such a tax did not discourage Literature. It is 
imposed by an assembly, and therefore no individual is 
responsible. ' With respect to the Bill itself, so few members 
in the House are interested in its repéal, that they will 
not take the trouble to consider its bearings, and thus the 
opposers always succeed. Last year, indeed, the repeal was 
lost by the majority of one only, which gives me reason to 
hepe a favorable result next session. If it were considered of 
woh importance, the Act would be speedily repealed. 

was the intention of a Publisher to have printed three 
copies of an extensive work on Vellum, for 300 guineas 
each, for which he could have procured purchasers; but, as 
one copy on the dest paper must have been given to the 
British Museum, it could not of course be afforded; and, 
as. no person would have paid so much for a book, which 
could be seen by’ every body on any day, he was obliged 
to: abandon the intention. 'This is a severe check to indus- 
try, and more particularly to the fine arts—for we are 
very deficient in’ printing on Vellum in this country, and this 
clause is a total prohibition to its improvement. Your Lordship 
will perceive how particularly oppressive the Act is, on large 
works, where only a few can be printed ;—where there are 3 
or:4000 copies printed, and sure of sale, itis of much less 


Cc ce. 
It‘is ‘notorious, that the minor productions sent to the Uni- 
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yersities are not immediately shelved ; but dent through the 
University, to. one after another. This no doubt encourages 
the reading of many works ; but as the reading so obtained 
cannot increase the sale, what chance of remuneration is left 
to the author? If it were supposed that persons would, by 
seeing such works, become purchasers, then the Act should 
rather oblige the Libraries to buy, or at any rate, only have 
the books lent them for a certain time; which might thus 
induce the Libraries to purchase in order to keep them, after 
having discovered their value. 


I have.the honor to be, 
Your Lordship’s very obedient 
and humble servant, 


M. A. 
June, 1818. 
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Tue ports having remained shut for the last three years, up to the 

resent time, (viz. March, 182)) with the exception of the short 
interval in the last year, during which they were (fraudulently) 
thrown open for the importation of oats; a question naturally 
arises—to what cause is the present increased depression of the 
prices of agricultural produce attributable ? 

To those who have given credence to the reasouing, aud assent- 
ed to the conclusions propounded in the preceding Considerations, 
the present state of things will afford no matter of surprise, or sub- 
ject of enquiry, because it is in exact accordance with the result 
with which those Considerations close. 

Among those who extend their views no further than the imme- 
diate causes of the passing events, two opinions appear to have 
arisen, and to engross their preseut attention ; each of which ac- 
counts for the present “depression on very different grounds: 
the one ascribing it to the abundance of the last harvest—the other, 
to a diminished consumption. It is possible, that both opinions 
may in part be well founded, bat not independently of another, 
and that the most operating cause, and the cause which must be 
removed, to avert the ruin of the agriculture of the empire, Neither 
of the two conclusions, however, appears to alter, or even to affect 
the question of the expediency of thg measure proposed for further 
protection ; although both SF we dade most strangely to take it 
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for granted, that either supposition renders the meddling with the 
Corn Act (a meddling which both seem to dread) unnecessary. It 
is true, that apparently the present price of grain does seem to re- 
move the immediate necessity, which a nearer prospect of the 
opening of the ports, might imperiously call for; because while 
the present depression, however caused, shall continue, the opera- 
tion of the proposed duty on import would probably be nearly, if 
not exactly, the same as the present operation of the Corn Act, 
viz. the exclusion of foreign corn from the market. Nay, if there 
should be any difference, it would, on a first view, appear to be 
against, rather than in favor of, the farmer ; for low as the market, 
and high as the duty might be, yet it is very possible that some 
foreign corn might still (from its low prime cost, and being a drug, 
or by smuggling) find its way into the market; but this could not 
happen to any injurious extent, or so far as to enable the importer 
materially to undersell the English grower, and at any rate the country 
would be gainer by the duty. The measure, therefore, so long as 
this state of things may continue, would at the worst be innocent, 
if not advantageous on the whole.- But although it should be ad- 
mitted, that the existing cause of complaint in its present extent, 
is not immediately and exclusively to be ascribed to the waut of 
protection under the Corn Act; it is far from clear, that its past 
operation and influence may not have laid the foundation of, and 
still form a material part of the source of the present distress. 
Certain it is, that the fall in the price of all sorts of grain in thé 
last autumn, and its present further réduction, were occasioned 
by the sudden influx of low priced oats upon the market, from the 
Continent, in consequence of the opening of the ports to that 
species of grain; it being invariably observed, that a great fall in the 
price of any one sort of grain will soon sensibly affect the price of 
all: and the observation is equally invariable, that the fall of grain 
in general, is uniformly followed by a fall in the price of live stock, 
and consequently butcher’s meat and wool. [t may be asked—if 
the proposed measure will not give immediate relief‘to the present 
distress, what will be its utility, or can it be worth attempting at 
the hazard of the clamor or disturbance it may create? The answer 
is—although it would be absurd to expect any sudden material 
alleviation from it, yet it will not be unproductive of a present 
beneficial effect; and that there is some reason for expecting that it 
will gradually work the cure of the evil, so far as it is curable. 
It is far from improbable, that the present depression of price may, 
to a greater degree than is commonly imagined, proceed from that 
of the spirits and hopes of the farmers. Every thing, as to them, 
has béen long looking, and is still looking, fearfully and invariably 
downwards ; every market disappoints their hopes; they wait, and 
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wait in vain, for its favorable turn ; till the landlord, the tax-ga- 
therer, the collector of the tithe, the poor and other rates, the 
weekly demands for labor and wages ; the butcher, the baker, and the 
host of tradesmen, knock at their doors, and force them to part 
with their corn and cattle’at whatever they will fetch. ‘This cause, 
and the forced sales of the stocks of broken tenants, under distresses 
and executions, are perpetually increasing the double evil; which, 
like the motion of falling, is accelerated in the ratio of its progress, 
till it arrives at the ne plus ultra of declension. 

Under such circumstances, the mere revival of the hopes of the 
farmer, of an ameliorated prospect, would singly go a considerable 
way towards producing it. He would struggle with a better spirit, 
(as a sick patient does, who puts faith in the medicine administered 
to him) and from that cause alone, viz. the strengthened hope of a 
better market, (aided by that of the improvement or revival of his 
credit, by the improvement of the value of his property) the mar- 
ket itself would almost instantaneously take a favorable turn, so 
dependent are its fluctuations on opinion. In fact, opinion alone, 
while there is a constantly sufficient supply and stock in hand, must 
be the regulator of price, which is ever vibrating’ as hopes or fears 


* It is not difficult to account for an over-stocked market, whether the 
crop of last year was above or below the average medium. If above, the fact 
speaks for itself; if below, the consequence is not so obvious, without the 
intervention of some countervailing cause. 

Lither of -two causes would produce the effect:—The one is a decrease 
of consumption—the other is a stock on hand, in addition to the produce 
of the year, whether arising from a surplus of antecedent crops, or from 
importation.. To understand the effect of the influence of such a surplus on 
price, it is necessary to observe the operations in the corn markets through- 
out the kingdom. 

Owing to the rapidity of the communication of intelligence by the mail 
and diurnal publications, the prices ofevery day in the London markets are 
circulated through the kingdom with such celerity, as to be known in most 
of the other markets on their next succeeding market day; and it becomes, 
in 4 greater or less degree, the regulator of the prices in‘each country 
market. 

Another consideration is to be adverted to, viz. the immediate influente 
nay ee even a small over-supply has upon the market of the day on which 
it happens. 

Toi lustrate this, we need go no further than to the printed reports of 
two or three market days on the Corn Exchange, within the last month. 

March ad. The arrivals in this week are moderate: fine wheat meets a 
free sale on rather better terms. Barley also sells readily. Beans remain 
as on Monday. Oats are without variation. 

March 5th. The supplies of English grain last week were small, but there 
was a good quantity in addition from Ireland. The arrival of flour was con- 
siderable. - This morning there were not many arrivals of any description of 
corn. 


The trade has been brisk for good wheat, and the prices are advanced 
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predominate, till actual scarcity, or profuse abundance, acquires 
the absolute dominion over it. It is observable, that in all great 
fluctuations in the prices of stock in the public funds, the rate of 
declension or fall, has a tendency to increase, till it reaches that 


full 2s. per quarter. Barley is also 1s. per quarter higher. Beans 1s. per 

uarter dearer. Bolting peas still continue to sell heavily; grey peas are 
likewise heavy. Oats sell more readily of Jate, but the quotations are 
unaltered. 

March 9th. Last week this market was well supplied with all descriptions 
of grain, and this morning the fresh arrivals from Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, 
are tolerably large. ‘ 

March 16. The arrivals of grain in general this week are tolerably large, 
and the prices of all articles remain much as on Monday, with a dull trade 
for most quotations. 

Thgre has been a very dull sale for wheat, and the prices are declined 1s. 
per quarter, since this day se’nnight. 

This specimen is sufficient to show the tremulous undulating surface of 
the market price. That its variations are unceasing, and fluctuate with 
the accidental plus or minus of the supply of the day. 

These reports fly through the land, and are in the hands of every country 
corn dealer and considerable farmer within 100 miles, on the morning en- 
suing that of each market, and at greater distances as early as the post 
arrives, 

If thus the mere difference of a small over or short sapply of the day, is 
sufficient to make such impression on price, what must be the permanent 
effect of the knowledge of.a large surplus stock, held in store, ready to fall 
into the market as fast as the necessities of the holders compel them to 
part with it. 

It will not escape observation, what is the immediate effect of import 
from Ireland, and that of flour, in keeping down a price which would evi- 
dently, but for those arrivals, have continued as it had begun—to rise. 

The petitioners state that they are prepared to show, that between 40 and 
50,000 quarters of the wheat imported in 1819, still remain on the hands of 
the merchants. This fact, in addition to the sources of import above 
mentioned, is quite sufficient to account for the present depressed state of 
the London and Liverpool markets, and by consequence, all the other mar- 
kets throughout the kingdom, even though there should have been no di- 
minution of consumption. 

The holders of foreigh grain are only waiting a better market; and the 
moment it reaches the point that will remunerate them, they will open their 
stores. The price that will pay them, will not remunerate the English 
farmer, and consequently the importer steps in between him and.a living 

rice. 
- All this may happen, and is happening, independently of any actual de- 
crease of consumption ; but if that is also in operation, itis a powerful 
auxiliary cause of the extent and continuance of. the depression now so 
universally felt. : 

It is obvious, from the extreme susceptibility of rise and fall, to which 
the London market is stibject, that a combination of the great dealers 
would be capable of producing an artificial elevation, or depression, througb- 
_out the kingdom, whenever they find it their common interest to produce it, 
and effect an opening of the ports when the real prices do not warrant it. 
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point of depression, from whence, like the returning tide, it gradu- 
ally re-ascends. Fear and hope alternately operating in each 
variation, in either rise or fall, without any just or rational founda- 
tion. The fall continues because it has begun from some idle 
rumor, and a consequent apprehension that it will increase ; and so 
vice versa, when a rise takes place, it continues, because it has be« 

un and has given birth to an expectation ‘that it will increase. 
in the one case, the holder of stock hurries to sell before the price 
shall be lower; in the other case, the speculator hastens to buy 
before it shall be higher: and in either case, each contributes to the 
depression he fears, or the elevation he expects. 

If decreased consumption of corn is the cause (as undoubtedly 
and lamentably it is to a considerable degree),* of the present 
depression of the price of agricultural produce, its effect is likely 
to be of greater permanence than that of an abundant season ; 


* That there has been a great decrease of consumption since the peace, 
there can be no doubt. The degree of consumption by each individual will 
be dependent on his greater or less facility of procuring it. The high wages 
during the war enabled all the laboring classes (except in a season of 
scarcity) to provide their families with fuod and raiment tu the extent of 
their wants, and idleness then was the sole parent of a scanty meal. They 
lived, therefore, without restraint of their appetites, and indeed with charac- 
teristic improvidence ; and the immensity of the then general consumption is 
thus’ readily accounted for. But since low prices have so contracted the 
demand for labor, as to throw a large proportion of the hands engaged in it 
out of employ, and upon the poor rates, and reduced so considerably the 
wages of those continued in employ, such an altered state of things speaks 
its own consequence, viz. a proportionate diminution of consumption by 
those classes. 

If this needs illustration it will be found in the Birmingham petition, 
which states as the result of an accurate investigation.— 

“ That the consumption of beer, meat, and other necessaries had fallen off 
more than one third in the two years antecedent to the month of August, 
1820. 

“ That nearly a similar talling off in the article of bread, had taken place 
in the same period. ! 

“ That as a necessary consequence, a proportionate diminution of consump- 
tion must have been suffered by the loss of markets to those who had the 
supply of those provisions, and of clothing and other necessaries, of which 
a similar diminution of demand had taken place.” ; 

Mr. Colquhoun computes the population employed on agriculture at 
5,500,000, and supposing those employed in manufacture and laborious 
occupations at 2,600,000, and the diminution of consumption should be no 
more than 1 bushel per head, per annum, this alone would produce a 
Wecrease of demand of 1 million of quarters per annum. 

The largest import beyond the amount of the export, in any year antece- 
_ dent to the existing Corn Act, was in that of 1810, It amounted to 1,454,906 

warters. Itis evident, therefore, that such a decrease of consumption as 

hat above supposed (and the actual decrease probably exceeds it), mast, 
ch y a year of scarcity, have a surplus of the home produce of the year 
on , 
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but the duration of the influence of either must be matter of pure 
speculation or conjecture, One thing is clear, i. e. that if the 
consumption is actually and materially decreased, the production 
must eventually subside proportionably, so as to adapt itself sub- 
stantially to the quantum of the actual permanent future demand 
(for im this view importation is in effect excluded, and low price 
permanently established). The farmer will not, to any great extent, 
for any length of time, outrun the latter, The reasons given in 
support of the protection recommended at the close of the Consi- 
derations on the Corn Question, (viz. that of a countervailing duty) 
and the answers to the objections to that measure, are quite inde- 
pendent of the question, whether the present depression has arisen 
from superabundance of stock in hand, or decrease of consumption ; 
and therefore the force of those reasons and answers, (whatever it 
may, be) remains unimpaired by the supposition of the existence 
of either of those causes. "They are also quite independent of the 
question, whether the depression is attributable in any degree to 
the operation of the Corn Act; for if that Act bad not existed, the 
measure proposed would have been equally called for by sound 
policy. 
_ ‘Two opposite causes of apprehension have been urged against 
its. adoption. ‘The one is—that in the case of a short crop it may 
give rise to such a sudden extravagant advance of price, as may 
cause internal commotion. The other is—that it may give sucha 
spur to cultivation, as to bring sudden ruin on agriculture by the 
superabundance of its produce, and consequent reduction of its 
price to nothing, and thus “ seethe the kid in its mother’s milk.” 

These arguments are addressed more to the feelmgs than the 
understanding ; and it would be a sufficient answer to such extrava- 
gant suppositions, to say *‘ The sky may fall.” They savor more 
of the apprehension of individual than of collective wisdom, or the 
extended views of statesmen; but they admit of such obvious 
answers, that it will be no labor to give them.—The first cause of 
apprehension, viz. extravagance of price, would be at once re- 
movable-by a power to be lodged in the Privy Council, of suspend- 
ing the duties in any such case of emergency as that suggested ; 
and as to the latter cause of apprehension, viz. a destructive plenty 
(which requires too great a stretch of the imagination to be indulged 
to give ear to), the dreaded evil may be safely left to work its own 
cure, 

It is said, that it is in the nature of am extreme to produce 
its contrary or opposite; and the ruinous consequence of an excess 
of plenty may be, a sudden stoppage of cultivation and a necessary 


consequent famine. pro 
If the voice of experience be listened to, she will inform us that 
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neither of the evil consequences apprehended, happened in the 70 
years during which the ports were wholly closed against the import 
of foreign corn ; and itis only since that system has been abandoned, 
and a new doctrine broached, that England is not an agricultural 
country—that Great Britain has ceased to be an exporting country, 
and has become partly dependent on other nations for the subsis- 
tence of her people ; and it is to that abandonment that the present 
‘distress, as well as the past fluctuations and occasional distresses, 
from the opposite causes of scanty and over supply, are obviously 
to be traced. In an evil hour the policy of our ancestors, which 
so long upheld the well-being of the country, was departed from, and 
nothing but the difficulties in the way of retying the incautiously 
loosened band can have prevented a recurrence to it. ‘That it 
would have required both decision and perseverance to have pro- 
duced an acquiescence even of the great body of the people, cannot 
be denied; and perhaps it may not be too much to affirm that it 
would have been at all times practicable even for a Minister, with his 
utmost influence to effect it, in the teeth of prejudices so easily 
excited, and indeed so naturally arising in ignorant or unreflecting 
minds against it. : ’ 

It is, however, unnecessary to travel into history for counsel from 
experience. We have had the benefit of her instruction in our 
own time. 

During the last war we needed not the suggestion of policy to 
close our ports against the importation of foreign corn. ‘The war, 
not the then Corn Act, kept them shut, except in seasons of scarcity, 
when, in spite of Buonaparte’s decrees, the high prices we 
afford to pay broke through all impediments and attracted to our 
market a supply commensurate to the deficiency. War formed sound 
policy for us, and did that per force which when its power ceased, 
and we were at liberty to exercise our discretion, we have incautiously 
suffered to be undone. War closed our ports, the beneficial con- 
sequences of which became visible, in the improvement of our 
agriculture and in the rapid increase of its produce, in the growth of 
our population and in the demand for labor for manufactures as 
well as for agriculture. 

The question on the peace was—-whether we should hazard’ the 
alteration of our then prosperous condition, by allowing peace to 
throw open those ports which the war had closed. We were well, 
and had only to take care to continue as we were, as far as altered 
circumstances would allow. As the exclusion of foreign corn, 
except in seasons of scarcity, had so manifestly contributed to our 
florishing condition, all that was called for was the substitution of 
the fence of law, for that of war, to secure us from an inundation, 
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to which our wealth, and the poverty of the Continent, were sure to 
expose us. 

It was not an alteration of policy, but an adherence to that of 
which we were experiencing the benefits, that was required. It was 
no speculative experiment to better our condition, but an obvious 
precaution of common prudence to prevent its deterioration, like 
that which dictates the practice of insurance in our private concerns, 

In the new circumstances which peace introduced, a want of re- 
flection, or want of decision, was apparent in Ministers and the 
Parliament. The Chancellor of the Exchequer seems sensible of 
the importance of some future decision, but delayed it on account 
of the exchanges with foreign countries, which he affirmed to be 
such a tax on foreign corn, that there was no probability of any 
being imported. Upon this state of the exchanges was made to 
depend the fate of British Agriculture. The quantity of colonial 
produce accumulated in England, and the instantaneous demand 
for it on the Continent soon operated on the exchanges; and, before 
any precautions were even contemplated by men in power, the 
country was inundated with foreign corn, prices were ruinously 
depressed, and a mischief completed which years of more wise 
legislation will be unable to remedy. 

The attempt made by Sir H. Parnel, and the amendment on it 
proposed by Mr. Huskisson, proved abortive for want of official 
support ; and with that support, if some modifications had been 
introduced, the measure might have been safely adopted, and the 
ebullitions of clamor, with the disgraceful riots that ensued, would 
have been avoided, If the half measure ultimately adopted has 
partially checked the importation, it has kept alive the dread of it ; 
and by throwing much of the mercantile capital into foreign in- 
stead of British corn, to be held in store, and rendering the market 
a perpetual object of speculation, it has given rise to violent fluc- 
tuations, which have destroyed all the confidence of the farmer, ren- 
dered him wavering in his plans, and by producing the depression of 
the price of his produce, has broken his spirit, soured his temper, 
endangered his loyalty, and is fast precipitating him into irretrievable 
ruin. 

The present season is peculiarly favorable for the adoptionof 
the proposed protective measure. The public are alive to the 
existence, and in some degree to the extent, of the agricultural 
distress, and the necessity of some relief, either in the advance .of 
prices, or the reduction of taxes, to a scale corresponding with 
prices. 

As the prices of grain are at this time so much below those at 
which the ports open, the proposed duties can have no immediate 
or sudden influence on price, so as to endanger disturbancey or 
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even excite clamor. And the public ought, and may be pre. 
sumed to have been taught by experience, that their excitement 
against the last Corn Bill was founded in mistake. Whilst dema- 
gogues, and evenexperjenced magistrates predicted, that the quartern 
loaf would never bé less than a shilling, its 7ea/ value is now less 
than 8d., and corn is at a lower price than when the taxes were at 5 
millions, and the poor-rates at 2 millions, It is of importance to re- 
mark, that the poor, as well as the great bulk of the people, have 
been taught by woful experience, that cheap or low-priced bread 
is not a blessing to those who earn it by their daily labor; wages and 
bread go band in hand. 

The benefit, and only present benefit of the proposed measure to 
the farmer, would be the removal from bis mind of the mortifying 
and disheartening apprehension of the repetition of the past ruinous 
operation of the Corn Act, when grain shall hereafter approach a 
remunerating price. It. will recall that confidence which never 
ought to have been shaken, and place again before him that encou- 
raging prospect, without which no prudent man will hazard so 
extensive cultivation, Agriculture must inevitably decline with- 
out this confidence, and without the reasonable certainty of a fair 
return for the labor, skill, and expense of the cultivator, and. the 
assurance that he shall not be exposed to have the reward suatched 
away from him by a foreign competitor, who from causes which 
the English farmer cannot control, (and from the consequences 
whereof it is the duty of that government by which those causes 
were induced, to protect him) is enabled so to undersell him, as to 
drive him out of his home market. 

As the case now stands, the English farmer is literally feeding the 
people of this country, and evriching those of other countries at his 
expense. By so much as the price of the markets is (as it is at 
present) short of the cost of production, the consumer evidently 
eats the capital of the farmer, and sacrifices the industry of the 
English laborer. It bas been shown in the former observations, that 
the minus of the profit of the farmer is not the plus of the trader 
and manufacturer, or of the laborious classes, but the reverse, (and 
that in an increasing ratio in every stage of circulation) and is ope- 
wating a diminution of capital, a consequent decrease of demand for 
dabor, adeterioration of the prices, and a curtailment of the consuimp- 
‘tion of manufacture. If a stop is not speedily put to. the existing 
depression, it is impossible that tevants can long continue to pay 
‘their rents ; and many proprietors, and indeed all those who are ¢a- 
pitalists in such, (as a permanent investment) are at this time obliged 
‘to indulge, and in sound policy are indulging the farmers with time, 
oreasing them by reduction ;, the latter, however, cannot be. a mate- 
rial relief, unless it. amounts to nearly the whole reat, nor enable 
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the farmers to keep long on foot; and if the landed revenues shall 
fail, it requires not the aid of second sight to foretell what will be- 
come of the fundholder, who now seems to consider himself ag 
unconcerned spectator of the surrounding disaster. Whatever the 
farmer receives below the prime cost of bis produce, is so much of 
his capital annibilated, and a repetition of the same operation must 
gradually destroy it altogether in the order of inverse proportion. 
The capitals of the farmers have been more or less wasting .eyer 
since the peace. Many have been totally-ruined, and all are more 
or less impaired. ‘The spread of ruin is now so wide, that its ex- 
istence is not denied, though its extent has been doubted, and is now 
jo a course of ascertainment by positive evidence. 

By so much as the farmer’s capital is reduced, by so much are 
his means of cultivation limited, and consequently the demand for 
labor coutracted ; and it follows, that the value of labor, as far as 
the demand for it remains, is reduced ; and all beyond that demand 
is annihilated. And thus pauperism as the consequence, is advan- 
cing with rapid and tremendous strides. Had the annihilated por- 
tion of capital remained in existeuce, it must have coutmued in 
action, and in a courseof circulation, through labor and trade, thereby 
operating its own augmentation, and consequently so far was to 
have contributed to that of the general circulation, and of the great 
fund for the maintenance of the public burdens. The pressure of 
those burdens is more or less felt, in proportion to the increase.or 
decrease of the magnitude of that fund, which is dependant on that 
of the extent of the general annual circulation. It is its present 
contraction alone that makes those: burdens gall so severely the 
sore shoulders of the community ; which makes a debt, which (im- 
mense as it was) did vot press severely duriug the war with its high 
prices, intolerably oppressive in peace with its low prices. It 1s 
said, that many of the country gentlemen have set their faces 
against any measure of relief to the farmers, from au idea that a 
reduction of their gains would be a salutary check to their past 
habits of living in a stile above their condition, and of um- 
becoming luxury, extravagance, and dissipation, accompanied 
with a demeanour on their part disgustful towards their superiors. 

lf such an idea could be supposed to have spread to any extent, 
which would render it deserving of notice, it might be remarked that 
the farmers, who partake of the general prosperity, only exhibited 
the effects of that prosperity by the same indulgences as the other 
classes of the community. Itmight be added; that they indulged 
im them to a less degree than traders of equal capital ; and as. far 
as the indulgences of all classes were founded on past gains, the 
distribution, which they occasioned of those gains, was one, and an 
important portion, of the sources of prosperity to all other members 
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of the community. There can be but one opinion as to the policy of 
avoiding, as much as may be, all legislative interference in the market 
of the necessaries of life ; and had there been no corn law in existence, 
a very strong case of necessity ought to be made out, to justify the 
imposition of any restriction on the freedom of its trade; and had this 
country not been under those artificial circumstances which advanced 
society necessarily begets, inducing the necessity of artificial price, 
no occasion whatever for such interference would have existed, 
But the question is not whether any new law shall be enacted, but 
whether an existing law, which is found in experience to have 
proved more injurious than beneficial, and not only ineffectual to re- 
move the evils it was designed to avert, but productive of their 
continuance ina great degree, and of others that “ were known not 
of,” ought to be amended, or the object it had in view provided for 
by a more effectual regulation. If the enactment of that law was 
grounded in sound policy, so must of necessity such amendment as 
is found necessary to cure its defects and accomplish its object, 
Either that object demanded an effectual instrument to accomplish 
it, or it did not justify an enactment, which all well informed 
men will allow to have failed to answer that design. 

The only never failing operation of that measure has been, (and 
will not cease to be, so long as it shall remain in force) the keeping 
the mind of the agriculturist in a perpetual state of uneasiness and 
discouraging apprehension, and consequent depression of his spirits 
as well as‘ of the market; and thus sacrificing the real and true 
farmers—the men of industry and labor—to the speculators in Spam, 
‘and foreigners. Is this a condition in which it is the interest of 
the country that the farmers should be allowed to remain? Are the 
many to be sacrificed to the few? Can high taxation founded on 
high prices, consist with low priced labor, low priced corn, and in- 
creased pauperism? Is the law to be like that of the Medes and 
Persians, “ which altereth not,” and for no better reason than 
because it has been once enacted? What are the evil consequences 
which oppose themselves to its amendment ? 

Some say it would only keep alive, instead of setting at rest the 
agitation complained of; by misleading the farmers into a prospect 
of relief, which it would be incapable of yielding them, and thus 
raise expectations only to produce disappointment: and that it is 
better for them “ to bear the ills they have, than fly to others that 
they know not of.” That their disappointment would beget new 
applications, and that it is leading them to look to Parliament for 
what is beyond its power, instead of directing them to trust to their 
own resources and to time and patience. 

This objection in great measure furnishes its own refutation. 
It admits that the proposed measure would give a temporary ex- 
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citement to the present drooping spirits of the farmers; and if so it 
would at least help to carry them on, and assist the patience recom- 
mended till time shall bring the promised relief; and if at length 
they shall be disappointed they would not be in a worse condition 
than before. 

But the great, and perhaps only really felt objection, is the fear 
ofthe mob. It would be but repetition to answer that objection; 
it only remains to add to what has been said on that subject—that 
the present state of employment of the manufacturers gives addi- 
tional force, in no small degree, to the reasons already assigned why 
no real danger is to be apprehended from that quarter ; but unfortu- 
nately “the burnt child so dreads the fire” that it can never think 
itself too far from it. 

In reference to this apprehension it may be remarked, as one of 
the strongest recommendations of the measure proposed, that it is 
of a nature not to require any necessary future alteration, such as 
that to which any law fixing a limit of price for opening or shut- 
ting the ports must, (as experience has taught us) be ever lable ; nor 
will it be called for by changes in the value of the currency, or other 
temporary or accidental causes. As to the proposed regulation 
for the more effectually securing from fraud the taking of the 
averages ; even if that were practicable the Corn Act would still labor 
under the incurable vice of being a perpetual cause of. violent 
fluctuations and frequent depression of price: but it is manifest, 
that it is not more possible to prevent frauds in the taking of the 
averages than the forgery of bank notes; and as no power can 
compel a discovery of the real prices of private bargains between 
buyer and seller, the measure is illusory on the face of it—a mere 
* ignis fatuus,” and all the labor and attention that was bestowed 
on the inquiry, in the last session, and will be spent during the 
present on the Bill in contemplation, is merely hunting a “ Will a” 
th’ wisp,” which may serve the purpose of occupying and amusing 
the petitioners, but furnishing no means of preventing or detecting 
fraud. The situation of the country is too serious and awful to allow 
any ear to be given to the voice of party, or any sacrifice to the pride 
of opinion ; every heart and mind ought to be intent only on the 
means of saving the vessel of state from shipwreck. , 

Contemplating the existing state of things with reference to the 
past, and reasoning from thence as to the future, we cannot but 
think the following questions and considerations ought at this 
moment to press heavily upon the minds of those who are charged 
with the care of the welfare of this great nation, 

Is not a failing harvest to be expected ? 

Is not the expectation that wheat will at some, and no distant 
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period, exceed the price of 80 shillings per quarter, fully warranted 
by the experience of all time, through the history of the country? 

Let the statesman keep his eye steadily upon that point, and 
weigh its consequences, 

The experience of the last 6 years leads with certainty toa 
knowledge of the result. The granaries or depots of foreign 
cdrn, loaded as they are, will be emptied of their grain, and the ports 
will be open to further importation. ‘Thé markets will be deluged 
with foreign corn. The merchant and the miller, and all who 
have the command of capital, will be supplied with stock to operate 
for two years on the produce of a short harvest at home, and dis- 
tressed tenantry. ‘The race of depreciation, (oppression as it now is) 
will recommence on an overcharged market, in which (for all useful 
purposes,) merchants will be the only sellers, and the farmers will be 
excluded or forced to sell at prices below the cost of production, and 
thereby complete what remains to be done to effect their total rain, 
and the coup de grace will be given to the agriculture of the country. 
The fall of the farmer, and a consequent failure of the source of taxa- 
tion, will be certain. A taxation already equal to the rental of the 
kingdom, will become opposed to a rental of one half, or possibly 
ote fourth part of its present amount ; and then it will be lamented in 
vain, that our agriculture is destroyed, and that the Parliament now 
assembled should lave separated without having while in their 
power, (and perhaps—nay, it is far from improbable on well found- 
ed calculation, that power will not continue beyond the present 
session), prevented the country from degradating into irretrievable 
ruin. Can statesmen calmly look on, and with such tremendous 
consequences before them, leave that to chance against which 
wisdom might have provided? Do not Government perceive, that 
itis through the agriculture of the country that the levelling 
system of the ruin of our finances is to be accomplished. Let not 
the French revolution, brought into action by that cause, be so soon 
forgotten. 

Will it not be too late to legislate, when a deficient crop shall 
have insured the opening of the ports? 

‘A gentleman,” who is looked up to by some as a master in the 
science of polifical economy, has expressed an opinion, that we 
mistake our interest and character, in remaining an agricultural 
country. ‘Thdt as corn can ‘be grown so ‘much cheaper on the 
Continent, we should draw dur food from thenc?, and abandon so 
nmuch of the agriculture as would be ‘no + profitable, and 
turn the capitals employed therein‘ into’ dther 
ment. What is the nature of the’ ini 
which the capitals are’ to be inves 
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conjecture, and we know not therefore what they are, and are 
wholly at a loss to guess. We conclude, however, they must be ia 
some branches of trade and manufacture, or commercial specula- 
tions. ‘To incline a farmer to turn his capital from agriculture, 
which he understands, into trade, or manufacture, or hazardous 
adventures of commerce, of which he is wholly ignorant, will be ne 
very easy matter: and how he is to find out such speculations, and 
with whom to confide his money, is not at first sight very apparent. 
If all the farmers’ capitals were to be so employed, where are the 
undertakings to be found to absorb them? Again: if agriculture 
is to be abandoned, where are to be found the ships to transport 
the corn, to feed the nation? Those of Europe would not be half 
équal to the task. If war should take place, such as that we so re- 
cently put an end to, how must the empty stomachs of England be 
satisied? ‘The same question might be asked, if there should he a 
failure of crops on the greater part of the Contineut. Where are 
tlie present inhabitants of the villages, now occupied im the fields, 
to reside? how are the hands of those 5 millions anda half to be 
employed? The face of England, now a garden from one end to 
the other—the admiration of foreigners—must of course become a 
Waste, or wilderness; and her bold, moral, peaceable, and healthy 
peasantry, their country’s pride and best defence, must be con- 
verted into the sickly, enervated, and riotous operators in mapufac- 
ture. Into what garrets, in the manufacturing towns and districts, 
are they to be crowded? and who are to be the consumers of their 
fabrics? With such an enormous accession of numbers and com- 
bustible matter, to the present overgrown, turbulent manufacturing 
population, now so difficult to restrain; where is to be found the 
power to hold them in subordination? How all this is to add to 
the stability of the throne, or the happiness, honor, and welfare of 
the empire, will require all the ingenuity of the projector to der 
monstrate. Who are to be the gainers by all this change? We 
shall of course really become what Buonaparte falsely denomimat- 
ed us, “ A nation of shopkeepers :” but the gains of all these great 
undertakings and adventures, must centre in a comparatively 
small number of enormous capitalists, whose concerns stretching 
over the world, they would probably not confine their residences to 
this jsland, As the employment of the millions, to be thrown oat 
of agricultural labor, unqualified as they are for manufacture, must 
be impracticable in this country, it is presumed they are to be dis- 
posed of by emigration. But where, whither, and by whom are 
they to be transported? What is to become of the nobility, geu- 
try, landholders, and the clergy, who subsist on land revenues de- 
rived from agriculture? must they also turn ‘shopkeepers and mer- 
cantile adventurers? or must they, to save themselves, emigrate to 
some other country, less intent ou its own destruction ? 
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The same gentleman argued, that if we should lay heavy duties 
on the importatign of agricultural produce, operating towards its 
exclusion, the nations on the Continent would exclude our manu- 
factures. Our exclusion or admission of foreign grain, our load- 
ng it with imposts, or admitting it free of duty, would. have no 

ect on the countries on the Continent. The governments of all 
those» countries from, which corn can be brought to this kingdom, 
are most tremblingly alive to the increase of their own manufactures, 
and nearly, if nut quite, as jealous as their subjects, of the. intro. 
duction of English goods. Our cottons, woollens, and much of 
‘our iron goods, are totally prohibited in France, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria, and loaded with heavy duties in the Netherlands and Russia. 

It is not within the limits of probability, that any of those govern. 
aments would be induced, by our taking when it suits us their corn, 
to allow the introduction of our manufactures, which would always 
be sold for lower prices than their own subjects can produce them. 
If the absurd supposition could be indulged, that by withdrawing 
our capital from agriculture, and investing it in manufactures, we 
should be enabled to render our goods considerably cheaper than 
they are at present, the only effect would be, that those powers 
which now admit them, would increase the duties; and those that 
exclude them would more sedulously guard their frontiers, to pre- 
vent their contraband introduction. 

It has been recently stated in the upper house of Parliament,' 
that the system of warehousing corn under‘lock, is highly beneficial 
to the country ; and that those members of a late committee on the 
subject, who entered upon the examination under the influence of a 
contrary persuasion, came out of the committee convinced of their 
error. 

* Ifthe mere profit and Jose of the holding corn in store, on this 
or the other side of the water, was the question, it is not difficult 
to conceive that the advantage may lie on the housing it on this 
side ‘the water. Because the amount of the rents of the ware- 
houses, santh-expenses of the transit, and the labor in the depo- 
sit:and delivery, and keeping it in order while in store, are expend- 
ed here, and. the amount consequently circulated in this country, 
“in which the deposit rests. But this is an object of minor consi- 
‘ deration. The question is not the comparative quantum of the 
profit or loss of warehousing the foreign corn, on or that side 
of the water; but whether the encouragement given by the’ Corn 
‘Act; to the buying and liolding it in store at all, is or is not injuri- 
ous to the agricultural interest of the country. _ 

If the depression of price of English corn below the cost of its 


1 By Lord Liverpool. 
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produce, is a prejudice, instead of (as manufacturers would contend,) 
a benefit to the country; it is clear to demonstration, that the 
holding an immense stock of foreign corn, ready to be poured on 
the market, whenever by fraud, or natural causes, its price shall 
reach the opening limit; must have the unavoidable and undenia- 
ble effect of depressing the price of the home-grown corn; and 
‘that not only after the flood-gates shall be thrown open, but even 
while they remain shut, and that in proportion to the length of time 
they have remained shut, for very obvious reasons. It may be 
worth while to bestow a little consideration on the various ways in 
which the system operates to produce this effect. 

It requires no argument to show, that while corn lies in the 
stack-yard of the grower, it is to him a dead stock, productive of 
loss instead of profit: it is consequently clear, that its conversion 
into money, is the turning of the dead stock pro tanto into a living 
or active capital ; and the sooner it is so converted the greater the 
profit arising, not only from the exercise of the capital, either by 
employing it, or putting it at interest; but by relieving the farmer 
from the loss, by keeping in stack or granary. If then a quick 
sale is profitable, a protracted sale must be the contrary, and that 
not only by the loss and expense of keeping, but by the crippling the 
hands of the farmer, in those operations to which the active capital 
would be applied if in hand. 

Till the influx of foreign corn after the peace, it was the habit of 

‘the speculating merchants, and the great millers, to buy English 
corn on ps Bese in the earlier part of the season, and hold 
it in store to its latter end. ‘This gave life and strength to all the 
lesser farmers, by not only putting them in present possession of 
their capitals for payment of their rent and taxes, and carrying on 
their operations for the ensuing crop, but by keeping up a living 
price throughout the year. The greater agriculturists could afford 
to speculate for themselves; and they also held back their grain 
from the market, till the lesser farmers had nearly quitted it, ‘Thus 
was kept up a constant steady supply, without over or under feed- 

‘ ing the market, and all went on smoothly and beneficially, no less 
to the country than'to the husbandman. At the commencement of 
each season, while the corn was on the ground, the speculator sept 
his emissaries through the land, took a survey of the crop, and fixed 
in his own mind the price of the ensuing year, and made his specu- 
lative bargains accordingly ; and the price was very early prospec- 
tively adjusted; and the farmer was early taught what he had to 
look to, and depend upon ; and he had only to consider the quan- 
tity.of his produce, to know pretty well at the beginning, how he 
should stand at the end of the year. This gave him confidence in 
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all his proceedings, and he had only to be governed by prudence in 
the extent of his operations. 

’[t was the foresight, and stability of price, arising from the above- 
stated cause, that put into the hands of the farmer that powerful 
engine, which during the war extended and improved the agri- 
culture of the country, with such astonishing rapidity—‘ credit 
with the country banker, and with the speculating merchant.” 
That credit in the cases-of all the minor farmers (the great miass) 
rested upon, and was measured by the extent and estimated value 
of his crop at harvest. It was the moral certainty of the estimate 
(and that estimate founded upon the prospective estimate of price 
throughout the year) which formed its basis or corner-stone, and 
while that course of things remained undisturbed, the credit re- 
mained unshaken, otherwise than by its own excess. Let us now 
see what change this state of things has undergone. 

The influx of foreign corn upon the market, after the peace, 
(saleable at any price) produced the first violent alteration. ‘The 
sudden depression which followed, (nay, which preceded the actaal 
approach of influx, from the contemplation of it in prospect) drove 
the agriculturists to seek protection from Parliament against the 
ruin with which it was overwhelming them. The Corn Act was 
conceded to their prayers, in the midst, and in spite of the fury of 
the mob, instigated by the most unfounded apprehensions of its 
effects on the price of food. 

The consequence of the Act was the exact reverse of the relief 
sought. It appointed a future day for shutting the ports, if, ‘and 
so long as, corn should be below the prices it fixed upon each 
species; till the speculators foreseeing that once shut, it was not 
likely they should be soon opened again, instantly set to work to 
import and hold im ‘store, all the foreign corn they could lay their 
hands on, and get into the kingdom in this limited interval: and 
the immediate and unavoidable consequence was, such a depreci- 
ation of the value of English grain, as caused the annihilation’ of 
more than half the capital of the English farmers, and consequent- 
ly destroyed their credit ; totally ruined vast numbers, and disabled 
nearly all from paying their rents, whilst probably the speculators 
themselves were seriously injured. 

From the heavy blows thus received, agriculture has never been 
able to recover and raise its head. By the combined effect of a 
short crop, and the financial operation of throwing millions’ of 
paper into circulation, a temporary elevation of price took place in 
1818, which lasted no longer than while supported by that fragile 
prop. Price sunk as soon as it was withdrawn, under ‘the weight 
of the immense influx of foreign corn, which its late elevation by 
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opening the ports let in upon the market ; while still laboring under 
this oppression, it was again thrown down by the fraudulent opening 
of the ports last year, for oats, before remarked upon ; and ithas now 
sunk so deep, that it has a necessary tendency to sink deeper, (as 
do bodies in water which float on and near the surface, but sink 
when at a certain depth) and it must be irrecoverable, if an helping 
hand is not immediately extended to raise it. Although part, and 
perhaps a large portion of the distress, may be attributable to other 
causes, (such as are noticed in the Considerations) much of what is 
now felt incontestably arises from a double effect of the Corn Act. 

Ist. By its exposure of the market, when it opens the ports to 
the influx of foreign corn, of which it causes and encourages the” 
overwhelming accumulation, while it keeps them shut. 

2nd. By the operation and effect of the warehousing clause. 

As to the first, enough has been already said. The second will 
admit of a little further examination.— Until the subversion of the 
antecedent order of things in the agricultural world, by the leaving | 
open the ports at the peace, to the import of low-priced foreign 
grain; the speculating merchants and millers, as before observed, 
invested large capitals in English grain, which they held in store : 
thus easing the English farmer, and putting his dead capital into 
activity. ‘Io such an extent was this practised in very productive 
parts of the island, particularly in Lincolnshire, that the merchants 
actually bought the crops on the ground, and advanced the greater 
part of the money which was employed to produce it: the far- 
mer in fact working pro tanto upon the merchant’s capital. 

From the time of the peace, and ever since the introduction of 
the Corn Act, all the speculations in English grain have ceased, and 
the capitals which heretofore used to be invested therein, have ever 
since been employed, and even to an increased extent, in the pur- 
chase in store of foreign grain. The reason is as obvious as the 
fact is undeniable. If foreign wheat can be purchased at 30 shil- 
lings a quarter, who can doubt whether it is not a better speculation 
to invest money in it at that price, with the prospect of selling it 
jo the English market at 4/. or upwards per quarter; than to 
buy wheat of our own growth at the cufrent market price, with as 
great or perhaps a greater chance of its falling than rising-t 

Admitting that the opening of the ports may not happen for a 
year or two years, the difference of price will abundantly compen- 
sate, when it shall happen, for the intermediate expense and even 
hazard of keeping. ‘That such is actually the opmion and confi- 
dence of the speculators, is undeniably proved by the fact, that gil 
their capitals are invested in foreign, and none in home-grown corn. 

Need it then be debated or even asked, whether the warehousing 
system is advantageous or prejudicial to agriculture ; the vital in- 
terest of the community? To demonstrate the solution of the 
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question, we need only trace the inevitable consequences of the 
facts above stated, viz. the withdrawing of the mercantile capital 
from the home, and transferring it to the foreign market. 

‘To the English farmer they are these : 

ist. The unavoidable depression of price caused by the absence 
of all the great customers from the market. 

2nd. The consequent destruction of the credit of the lesser far- 
mers with the country bankers and the merchants. 

3rd. The tying up his hands, and either wholly disabling him, or 
crippling his operations by leaving his diminished capital a dead 
weight on his hands; or driving him to part with his produce at 
whatever ruinous price it will yield, and thereby, in the earlier part 

. of the season, producing additional depression on the market. 

4th. The diminution of the value and contraction of the employ- 
ment of labor, the necessary consequence of the farmer’s poverty 
and distress; and the consequent augmentation of that distress by 
the spread of pauperism, and the ruinous swelling of the poor rates. 

5th. The depression of the spirits of the farmer, and the constant 
state of uneasy apprebension under which he carries on his culti- 
vation, seeing nothing but ruin before him; whether he looks to a 
season of plenty, or a season of deficiency. For if the crop shall 
be plentiful, it will be worth little or nothing; and if there should 
be a scanty crop, the price would rise so high as to open the 
ports ; and in that case he can look to no compensation in price for 
the deficiency of the quantity of his produce; andthe very dispi- 
riting prospect makes him view with fear instead of hope the ele- 
vation of the market price; and impels him to sell below the 
opening price, rather than run the hazard of waiting for the effect 
of the inundation of foreign grain. 

This cause alone must go far to keep down the price ; and would 
probably long protract if not prevent the opening, was it not in the 
power of the great capitalists to effect it almost at any time by their 
operations. We have seen, in a recent instance, how easy a matter 
it was to effect this, under the Act as it now stands. 

If all these disadvantages to the agriculture of this country arise 
from the warehousing system, corresponding benefits, the exact 
converse of each of those disadvantages, must arise to the cultiva- 
tors of those countries, in whose produce those great capitals are 
invested, which are withdrawn from the home, and employed in 
foreign grain. 

The immense mass of foreign corn now under lock in this coun- 
try, and warehoused or held in store on the other side of the water, 
was so much dead capital when in the hands of the foreign farmer, of 
which he is now eased; and its price becomes an active one, and 
his power of cultivation and re-production is accordingly aug- 
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mented in the same proportion as that of the English farmer is 
oppressed by the leaving of his inactive capital on his hands. ‘Thus 
the foreign farmer enjoys the benefit of that capital, whose absence 
is the cause of the suffering of the English farmer. 

To the candid and practical reasoner we would put these ques- 
tions :— 

ist. Was not the warehoused corn a dead capital on the hands 
of the foreign grower? 

2nd. Does it not continue a dead capital while under lock ? 

3rd. Is not the money given for it by the speculator active capi- 
tal in the hands of the seller, and put into a course of circulation 
through the agriculture and trade of this country ? 

4th. Wasit not therefore an exchange of a dead for a living capi- 
tal—the latter active abroad and the former sleeping at home ; and 
while it does so, is it not the same with reference to the British 
agricultural community as if it were non-existent ? 

5th. Wouldnot the capitals sosunk in foreign, have been invested 
in home produce, (had the former been excluded from our_ ports) 
and passed by the hands of the farmer through agriculture into trade 
and general circulation in this country? And can it be maintained 
that more than a portion of it comes back from the foreign coun- 
tries, through which it is put in circulation, in return for our ma- 
nufactures? Is not then the kingdom enriching the foreign farmer 
and the traders, at the expense of the English ; and is it not propor- 
tionably impoverished by every repetition of those transactions ? 

Is it not obvious that the only gainers on this side of the water 
are the speculators and importers? and is it fit that the well-being 
and happiness of the country, nay, its very existence, should be sa- 
crificed, or even hazarded, for the emolument of a comparatively 
small number of individuals £ 

{t is far from improbable, that had there been ne Corn Act, the 
condition of the agriculture of these kingdoms would have been 
better than it is, nay, that the operation of that Act is a principal 
cause of its existing distress. 

This opinion is grounded on the following considerations. 

The great influx of foreign corn after the peace, which gave rise 
to the Corn Bill, was occasioned by the sudden great change of 
circumstances, (produced by the cessation of hostilities) ata period 
when great quantities of corn were amassed in the stores on the 
Continent, and was of a temporary nature. Had there been no 
Corn Act, after the first flood had spent itself, the prices of English 
and foreign corn would have found, or gradually settled to, a level 
or equilibrium ; which though it diminished the profit, would still 
have left a living price to the English farmer. 

Had the ports remained permanently open, the prices of grain 
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vn the Continent would have been those of the English market ; 
and it was not less the interest of the foreign, than the English 
grower, to keep up the price. It would also have been equally 
the interest of the importer, whose profits were also materially de- 
pendent on price. It was therefore the obvious interest of the 
importers, under such circumstances, not to overfeed and depress 
the market ; but to proportion the supply to the demand, 

It is true, the accession of quantity must have had the effect, to 
a considerable degree, to keep down price, but not below a living 
one to the farmer. 

Heavy as was the influx at the peace, it was the Corn Bill 
which gave it its destructive force. By the shutting the ports at a 
future day, it forced the import of all that could be got into them 
before the door was closed, and of course precipitated what 
would otherwise have flowed in gradually; and it became the 
interest of the foreign grower to sell for whatever he could get, 
But if there was no prospect of exclusion, he would have held 
back, as long as his circumstances would allow, for the best price; 
and the speculator, or merchant, taking his place with a capital 
which would enable him to wait, would have had the same policy. 

It being the common interest of all, not to depress the market, 
the importing merchants would have regulated their speculations 
accordingly, and by degrees the foreign growers would have adapt- 
ed their cultivation to the English demand, which would have been 
that of the supply of the deficiency of its own growth. ‘The fo- 
reign supply would probably have tended to discourage and dimin- 
ish that growth, which had, during the war, been forced by high 
prices ; but whenever that should have so decreased, as to produce 
scarcity, price would rise accordingly, and agriculture would re- 
vive. Ifa scarcity were to happen, no foreign supply could satisfy 
it. Great, undoubtedly, would have been the advantage of the 
foreign grower, to whom a low price to the English farmer 
would have been a high price; but the profit would have reached 
the grower, and not gone into the pocket of the speculator. 

It is the operation of the Corn Bill which gives him play. 
While the ports are shut, the foreign grower’s stock lies a dead 
weight upon his hands, and his want of capital obliges him to part 
with it: he cannot afford to wait the chance of their opening at 
some future day. The price in the English market is no price to 
him; he of course looks every way for making the most of his 
stock; and for what meets no demand on the Continent, the 
English speculator is his only customer; he therefore has it on 
such terms as he calculates will indemnify him for holding it, 
while waiting the chance of the opening of the ports, or the future 
disposal of it in other countries. In proportion to the length of 
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time. the ports remain shut, will be the degree of accumulation, 
and the depression of price to the foreign grower; and, on the other 
hand, the knowledge and dread of that accumulation, and of its 
vaolent influx. on the opening of the ports, keep down the price of 
the English market below the openimg limits. ‘Thus, the foreigh - 
farmer, who cannot afford to huld his grain, is no less a sufferer 
by the Act, than the English farmer; and the speculator, with all 
the hazard he runs, is the only gainer. 

The rate at which the foreign grower now sells his corn, rather 
than keep it in hand, is a clear proof that it would equally come 
into the English market loaded with the proposed duty, as it 
would dw if there were no duty. The duty would leave him an 
equal profit as the English farmer; the duty would be kept and 
circulated within the kingdom. ‘The single difference of there 
being a duty, and no duty, would be, that in the one case its 
amount would be circulated here, in the other it would gratuitously 
go into the pockets of the foreign grower, and be circulated in the 
country in which he resides. 

If this view is correct, it will follow : 

Ist, ‘That the Corn Act itself has been, and is, a principal cause 
of the existing distress. 

2nd. ‘hat its total repeal would be preferable to its con- 
tinuance. 

Srd. That if repealed, the probable consequence would be, that 
the price of English and foreign grain would find an equilibrium, 
which, though bearing hard on the English grower, would still 
leave a diving price ; while it would yield enormous profit to the 
foreign farmer. 

4th. That if the proposed duty were imposed, the foreign grain 
would equally find its way into the English market, but not in such 
overwhelming quantities ; because, loaded with the duty, it would 
still yield the grower a profit equal to that of the English farmer; 
and the duty would be clear gain to the revenue and the country. 

5th. That the total repeal, or the imposition of the proposed 
duty, would equally put an end to the violent fluctuations, and 
sudden influxes, to which the alternate shutting and opening of the 
ports give rise; and, as the price of the English market would be 
that of the foreign corn, the English merchants would have no 
temptation to hold that in store in preference to English corn, and 
consequently their capitals would be employed and circulated, to 
a great degree, if not wholl,, on this instead of the other side of the 
water. 

The plain result, therefore, of all these considerations appears 
to be, that the expedient best adapted to restore agriculture to its 
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proper condition, without hazard of any injurious consequence to 
trade or the general welfare, is, the repeal of the present Corn 
Law, and the throwing the ports permanently open to the importa- 
tion of foreign produce of all kinds, subject to such a duty as 
shall leave to the re8 farmer an equal profit to that enjoyed by 
the English farmer; placing them on a level, iv the cost at which 
they would bring their corn into the market. 
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FURTHER 


REMARKS 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


Art first sight there is the appearance of discordance between the 
ssages in the 5th and 19th of St. Matthew and the passages in 
t. Mark and St. Luke, respecting Divorce: the two former mak- 
ing an exception of fornication; the two latter making no such 


exception. But onan attentive consideration, the passages appear 
to be reconcileable with each other; and the inference to be drawn 
from all of them taken together is, that the contract of marriage is 
indissoluble. The proposition affirmed in the 5th of St. Matthew 
is, that “ whosoever shall put away his wife, except for the cause 
of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery ; and whosoever shall 
marry her that is divorced committeth adultery.” In the 19th the 
proposition is, that “ a husband putting away his wife, except for 
the cause of fornication, and marrying another, commits adultery ; 
and whosoever marrieth her that is put away committeth adultery.” 
In the 10th of St. Mark is the same affirmation, without the ex- 
ception, but with the addition, that “ if a woman shall put away her 
husband and be married to another, she committeth adultery.” In 
the 16th of St. Luke the affirmation is the same as in the 19th of 
St. Matthew, saving that there is no exception of the cause of for- 
nication. The apparent difference of the passages is, that the two 
former seem to afiord an inference that fornication is an allowable 
cause of divorce, and that in the latter it is forbidden absolutely 
without any exception. To understand the passages aright, it is 
necessary to observe, that our Saviour is not laying down or pro- 
mulgating any new law, or abrogating or altering the existing Mo- 
saic law; he merely points out and forewarns his hearers of the 
real crimes they would fall into. by putting away their wives, which 
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the law in certain cases was supposed to allow. These crimes are 
enumerated in the several passages, and are as follow’: viz; 

ist. Causing the wife put away to commit adultery, i. e. by ex- 
posing her to the engaging in a second marriage. 

2nd. The commitment of adultery by the husband himself by a 
second marriage. 

3rd. The commitment of adultery by the second husband, in the 
marriage of the divorced woman. 

4th. The adultery of a woman putting away her husband, and 
making a second marriage." 

There is still another party who may be drawn into adultery ; 
viz. the second wife of the husband who is particeps criminis, or 
becomes an adultress. It is to be further remarked, that the crime 
is not described to be completed in the simply putting away, but 
in the second marriage of either party. The liberty of putting 
away is not expressly denied; but the use of it is condemned, as 
contrary to the original institution of marriage, and as leading and 
tempting to the commission of hemous crimes. Christ does riot 
say, that whosvever putteth away his wife is guilty of a’ breach of 
the law; but that he exposes his wife and himself to the temptation 
to commit adultery in second marriages, and to draw others into 
the same crime. The question now arises upon the meanmg of the 
exception, and bow farit operates. As the proposition affirms, that 
whoever puts away his wife causes her to conimit adultery, so the 
exception is a negation of it in the case excepted; and therefore the 
putting away a wife guilty of fornication, and marrying another, is 
not the commitment of adultery. How then are the passages con- 
taining the exception, to consist with those which make the affirma- 
tion without it, and therefore absolutely? Is not this a contradiction? 
Whether it is or not, depends on the construction of the word for- 
nication. ; 

That fornication must bear a distinct meaning from that of thie 
word adultery, is obvious from what has been before observed It 
is a crime which married persons cannot commit; it is the ilfitit 
intercourse of unmarried persons ; if either is married, itis adultéry 
in both. From hence it necessarily follows, that if a wife hag béén 
guilty of fornication, the commitment of the fact must have béén 
antecedent to the marriage. This would vitiate the marriage ab 
iitio, for by the 22nd of Deuteronomy, 28, 29, if a man lay witlf a 
virgin not betrothed, she was to be his wife, and he might not pat 
her away all his days; consequently, being the wife of the man who 
débauched her, she could not be the wife of the man to whom éhe 


) The liberty of a wife putting away an husband in any case, doep not 
appear to have been allowed by any law in the Pentateuch. It probably 
ror Nevertheless practised urider thé authotity of the Mista ot thé Tal- 
mud. 
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was subsequently married. It is a corollary, that not only might 
the husband lawfully put her away, but in so doing he could not 
subject himself to the crime of adultery in marrying another, nor 
could he be the cause of adultery in the wife by any subsequent 
marriage she might enter into. ‘The exception, therefore, is recon- 
cileable to, and is consistent with, those passages wherein it is not 
expressly contained: the wives spoken of in the two latter being 
understood to be real and lawful wives, and the fornicating woman 
in the former, not being the real and lawful wife of the husband 
putting her away, he could not be chargeable, in so doing, with the 
crime of adultery. It is moreover to be observed, that by the law 
in 22nd Deuteronomy, a woman who had lost her virginity be- 
fore marriage was to be put to death. ‘The husband had therefore 
a double ground to warrant his putting her away. That it wasa 
clear and justifiable ground of putting away is indisputable, from 
the secret determination which Joseph had taken to put Mary 
away, upon his discovery of her pregnancy. No guilt is imputed 
to that intention; but on the contrary, the message by the angel 
justifies it, by grounding his recommendation not to fear taking her 
to wife, on the disclosure to him of the fact that the pregnancy did 
not proceed from the cause he had supposed, but the operation of 
the Holy Spirit. Our Lord no where admits the dissolubility of 
marriage in any case whatsoever ; all the four passages are direct 
denials of it. All that the exception bears under any construction 
is, that in the case it puts, the husband will not incur the guilt of 
adultery ; which if the natural signification of the word is allowed, 
is free of doubt. This construction removes any apparent incon- 
sistency of our Lord’s doctrine with the law m 24th Deuteronomy. 
The word uncleamness, in that chapter, may be properly restricted 
to the signification of some bodily disease, or impurity, or defect, or 
other cause of iusuperable disgust to the husband. If used in this 
sense, the liberation of the parties from the marriage by the putting 
away and bill of divorce, may be considered to be founded upon 
the deception practised on the husband, by the concealment of the 
cause of disgust till the discovery in the marriage bed; and allow- 
ing such deception as a just ground of rendering the marriage void 
ab initio. Whether in the use of the word fornication our Lord 
refers to this law or not, may be questiouable ; but the conclusion 
will be the same, because in either case the marriage was originally 
invalid. 

It is possible, that in the term fornication he might include the 
uncleanness contemplated in the law, but it is not possible to sup- 
pose that Moses meant, in the term uncleanness, to describe forni- 
cation. Because it is absurd to imagine that he meant to give a 
woman, who had been guilty of a crime which subjected her to ca- 
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pital punishment, a qualification, by bill of divorce, to marry again. 
Our Lord thronghout the sermon on the Mount, illustrates the new 
principle, as ‘well as the beauty and excellence of his doctrines, by 
placing his precepts in contrast with the particular laws he quotes 
or refers to. "The Law was, in its moral and political branch, given 
for the government of the Jews as a nation, and to regulate the 
outward conduct of its individuals towards its supreme governor, 
as well as towards each other; enforcing its injunctions by punish- 
ments of extreme severity. So long as his outward conduct did 
not infringe the letter of the Law, or no breach of it could be 
proved against him, the individual might harbour the most wicked 
thoughts and designs, and be guilty of the most vicious secret prac- 
tices; nay, like the Pharisees, he might hypocritically, by an out- 
ward appearance of punctilious observance of the letter of the Law, 
claim credit for superior sanctity of character. ‘The ruling princi- 
ple of obedience to the Law, was fear of its vengeance and penalties. 
‘The new principle of thought and action our Lord promulgated, 
was that of love. He ascended to and purified the fountain head 
of the stream, and in lieu of a slavish and cautious compliance with 
the legal. prohibitions and injunctions, he seeks to create an active 
impulse in a contrary direction; substituting, as the ruling motive, 
the noble desire of doing good for the base fear of doing evil, and 
extinguishing every thought and inclination to the latter in its birth. 
Thus, while the Law can reach no further than the regulation of the 
outward conduct, his precepts take their root in and regulate the 
seat of thought and origin of action, the heart. All his injunctions 
are calculated to excite voluntary movements, to inflame the mind 
with the love of virtue, and impel it to active benevolence, not 
from fear, but of its free choice and as its ruling passion. All his 
subjects he invites to be, and seeks to make free men; instead of 
being, as heretofore, the slaves of sin and the terrors of the Law. 
His soldiers are alt to be volunteers, and their distinctive badge is 
zeal for good works. To them may be applied the poet's line: 
“ Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore,” and not “ poenz timore.” 
Our Lord’s design was to restore, or rather recreate the divine 
image in the soul of man; and the soul, thus renewed, must be full 
fraught with love and admiration, and imbued with a taste for and 
a desire of imitation of the divine perfections. Our Lord, in his 
discourse on the Mount, after describing in the beatitudes the dis- 
positions of mind and heart, which are to qualify for the kingdom 
of Heaven, and declaring that he came not to destroy but fulfil the 
Law, (i. e. as well in its prophetic signification as in exact confor- 
mity to its precepts in principle and cenduct,) and that the righteous- 
ness of his disciples must be of a different character from that of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, (the whole of which consisted in a scru- 
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pulous. observance of its ceremonial part, while they allowed them. 
selves to neglect or violate the true meaning of its moral injunc- 
tions; conforming to its letter while they evaded its spirit,) proceeds 
to delineate the conduct he prescribes to his followers, by quoting 
(as for exaimple,) some particular legal precepts, partly from the 
Mosaic code and partly from the traditional code, (held of equal 
authority by the Jewish doctors, and particularly the Scribes and 
Pharisees,) and placing in contrast with the severity of their justice, 
the mild and benevolent system of conduct he sought to inculcate: 
a. conduct not only fulfilling or conforming to the letter, but pursu- 
ing a course the opposite to that the Law was designed to restrain; 
and not merely avoiding the wrong or offence prohibited, but ex- 
tinguishing the first movements of any thought pointing towards the 
commission of it. The Law prescribes the line drawn by justice, 

iscriminating the boundary between right and wrong, and not to 

¢ overstepped with impunity. Our Lord’s injunction to his disci- 
ples is, not to content themselves with not trespassing beyond or 
even approaching that line, but to seek and practise the contrary 
.of whatsoever it prohibits. Thus he quotes the Law: “ Thou shalt 
not kill,” and whosoever shall kill sball deserve to be punished with 
the judgment. He preaches in opposition, an abstinence from 
anger, even to the utterance of words which tend to generate the 
cause of it, and an unlimited forgiveness of injuries. “ But [ say 
unto you, that whosoever shall be angry with his brother, shall de- 
serve to be punished by the judgment;' that whosoever shall spy 
Raca to his brother, shall deserve to be punished py the council, 
(meaning, the council of 75 persons, or Sanhedrim); and whogoever 
shall say, Thou fool, shall deserve hell fire:”* and he restrains 
the offering the gift upon God’s altar till the party has made_re- 
conciliation with his brother. Im quoting the commandment, 
“‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery,” he subjoins, “ But [ say unto 
you, that whosoever looketh upon a woman with an eye of concupis- 
cence, hath already committed adultery in his heart:” ,and, then, by 
the figure of pulling out an eye and cutting off a right hand, he 
recommends the forcible and absolute extirpation of every evil 
inclination, or the strangling it in its very ,birth or conception. 
He then, in the same strain,, quotes the saying, that ‘* whosoever 
shall put away his wife, let him give her a bill of divorce.”3 “ But 
I say unto you, whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the 





_.* The judgment here referred tu, is understood to be that of the council 
in each town, consisting of 23 persons, 

* The language of this quotation is from the Vulgate. 

* The introductory words used in quoting this sentence are, “ It hath 
been! said,” as to others: “Ye have heard it hath been said to those of 
ald;” the former probably refer to the traditions, the latter to the Law. 
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cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery ; and whose- 
ever shall marry her that is divorced committeth adultery.” Mean- 
ing on the same principle, that a man was guilty of the crime of 
adultery, who looked on a woman with an adulterous eye. So he 
who availed himself of the permission in practice, and under color 
of the precept of Moses, to put away his wife; though he should 
give his discarded wife a bill of divorce; yet, in foro conscientia he 
caused her to commit adultery in marrying again, and the husband 
would be guilty of the same crime who should marry. her: and this 
(as he explains in the 19th chap.) by reason of the indissolubility 
of marriage, by the law of God pronounced on the creation of 
map; although Moses, for the hardness of the hearts of the Jews, 
had permitted a dispensation from its observance in the case putin 
the 24th Deuteronomy. Implying, that though he might plead 
that permission before an earthly tribunal in his defence, and screen 
himself from the vengeance of the Law, it would not excuse him 
at the bar of his own conscience, or at that tribunal where the 
secrets of all hearts shall be opened. As to the exception of :the 
case of fornication, if the reason of it before assigned is well-found- 
ed, its introduction harmonises with the spirit of his doctrine, : and 
removes all appearance of inconsistency. If the marriage was void 
by reason of the anterior licentious intercourse, in his putting -her 
away'the husband would not incur or be: the.cause of the crime of 
adultery, in foro conscienti@, more than he would by the Law. 


Remarks on the Conversation with the Pharisees and Disciples, 
as related in the 19th of St. Matthew and 10th of St. Mark. 


Born passages appear to be intended ,to descnibe one,and.the 
— transaction, but the two relations differ in essential particu- 
ars, ' 

In both it is stated, that the Pharisees asked the question, tempt- 
ing our Lord: i. e. with intent to draw from him an answer that 
would entrap. him. 

They probably had’heard of his saymg concerning the putting 
away of a wife, in his sermon on the Mount, and considered’ it 10 
amount to a denial of the law or precept of Moses in the 24th 
chap. of Deuteronomy, of which there had been so. many interpre- 

“tations; and that whatsover answer he should give would draw. on 
him an evil or unpleasant consequence. - If his doctrine amounted 
to a denial or direct contradiction of the Law, it would expose him 
to capital punishment; if it put a-strict construction onthe Law, it 

‘would rob him of his-populerity by,.depriving, the. people, of ,the 
privilege, then and long in common’ practice, of puttingaway their 
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-wives ad libitum; and if he adopted that construction,. he would 
-offend the sects, who held it to be allowed in certain specified 
cases, or for infamous conduct only ; but bis answer kept him clear 
of each of these-snares, and the aim of the Pharisees appears to 
have been completely defeated. 

The question of the Phariseesis differently put inthe two passages. 

In St. Matthew the question is, “ [s it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife for every cause?” (in the Vulgate the words are, “ for 
any cause whatever’). 

In St. Mark—“ Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife ?” 

The two questions are of very different import. The one en- 
quires, whether a man has an unlimited liberty to put away his 
wife, i. e. for every cause, or for any cause whatever. The other, 
whether he has liberty to put her away at all? or in any case, or 
for any cause whatever ? 

In St. Matthew, Christ begins his answer by introducing the 
passage from Genesis, by way of quotation; whether they had not 
read it: adding, as his own. commentary, the conclusive inference 
from it, viz. “ Those whom God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder;” which being a self-evident and undeni- 
able conclusion, could not be laid hold of orexcepted to, otherwise 
than by placing in opposition to it the precept of Moses. Why 
then hath Moses commanded.to put away a wife, giving her a bill 
of divorce? This Christ parries by observing, that it was “ be- 
cause of the hardness of their hearts that Moses permitted (not 
commanded) them to put away their wives ; but it was not so in the 

inning.” 

n St. Mark, in answer to their question, “ Is it lawful for a 
man to put away his wife?” Christ asks them what Mo- 
ses commanded them? They reply, “Moses hath suffered a 
man to put away his wife by giving a bill of divorcement.” 
Jesus replies (not denying the generality of the permis- 
sion) * “ for the hardness of your hearts he hath given you 


* The Jews, as well as the rest of mankind, were so brutalised by giving 
loose to their a agree. that it was by a prudent course of discipline only, 
that they could be brought under the government of reason, and a prepa- 
ratory course of severity was necessary before they could be induced to listen 
to its dictates. The nation God selected for the eventual instruction of the 
rest of the world, was accordingly treated like children under a schoolmaster 
and the government of the rod. Moses was accordingly appointed by God 
to that office, and with the necessary authority to lay down precepts for 
their government and to punish for disobedience. Among the multitude 
of vicious habits he had to correct, was the cruel and unfeeling one of 
shaking off their wives whenever they grew tired of them, treating them 
only as instruments of pleasure or servitude ; and this habit was so rooted, 
their minds were so obstinate, and their hearts so hardened to the feelings 
of humanity, that Moses foresaw that it could not be at once put a stop to, 
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this command,” ‘and he then refers and partly (though in different 
words) quotes the passage in Genesis, adding bis own inference (in 
the form of precept) as in St. Matthew : and here, according to St. 
Mark, the conversation with the Pharisees ended; and Christ’s 
final opinion or declaration is by him stated to have been delivered 
to his disciples in the house into which he had entered with them, 
and consequently when the Pharisees were no longer present: 
and to have been given in answer to the enquiry of the disciples, 
who had evidently been surprised and staggered by a doctrine so 
at variance with established usage, and which went to annul the 
Law of Moses ; and it was natural for them to ask for explanation 
of what appeared so difficult to understand, since it implied, that 
the original law of marriage still remained in force, notwithstan- 
ding the liberty of divorce granted by the Law of Moses. 

But in St. Matthew, Christ’s final sentence or opinion is ad- 
dressed to, and a continuation of the conversation with the Pha- 
risees. The difference of the terms in which the opinion is 
expressed need nut be here repeated. 

Either these narratives cannot be relations of the same transac- 
tion, or else one of them must be erroneous. 

The difference remarked in the question of the Pharisees, essen- 
tial as it is in itself, is the less material, since our Lord may be 
considered as having given no direct or specific answer to either ; 
and because, with reference to his doctrine, whether the latitude of 
the construction of the Law was greater or less, was of no conse- 
quence, since it forbid to his followers the use of the privilege 
altogether. 

But whether in point of fact the final opinion was as stated by 


without producing still worse consequences ; for if they could not get rid 
of their wives by fair means, they would not scruple to do it by foul ones. 
He judged it therefore expedient not totally to prohibit the practice, but to 
allow it under certain circumstances, and then under a condition in favor of 
the dismissed wife, by restorifig her, as nearly as practicable, to her con- 
dition before marriage, and qualifying her for entering into another 
marriage. .This was the meaning and intended effect of the bill of di- 
vorcement. 

Moses, in the terms of kis Law, allows this proceeding in one specified case 
only, the precisé meaning of the terms be used to describe which, in after 
times became misunderstood, and the subject of all the variety of interpreta- 
tions of the different sclivols of the Rabbins ; but whatever were their opi- 
nions, tiie practice of arbitrary divorce became general and unlimited, as 
appears by the prophet Malachi, and is to be inferred from the language in 
which our Saviour. condemns it. Moses seems to have allowed it in one 
case only. The Jews allowed it to themselves ad libitum—so rooted was the 
habit even in our Saviour’s time, that when he wholly forbid it to those 
who were candidates for his‘ kingdom, his own disciples considered the 
married state itself, under such a prohibition, intolerable. 
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St. Matthew, addressed to the Pharisees, or whether according to 
St. Mark, to his own disciples only, after he and they bad with. 
drawn from the presence of the former ; and whether it was in fact 
expressed in the terms in which it is destribed by the one, or those 
narrated by the othef, are questions of fact materially different, and 
affording different conclusions. 

Christ's declaration, if addressed to the Pharisees, will bear con- 
sidering in a different view, and admit of a different construction 
from that to be put upon it, if delivered to his own disciples only. 

If addressed to the Pharisees, it may be considered as a part or 
continuation of his answer to their original question, which was 
“whether it was Jawful,” and not whether it was moral, to put 
away a wife, 

Therefore, in answer to their question, he referred to the Law and 
its modification by Moses, and m the whole of his answer to their 
question, he mast be considered to be declaring what was the lave ; 
consequently, when he says, whosoever shall pnt away his wile 
and marry another commits adultery, (which was forbidden by the 
decalogue, and made a capital offence by the subsequent law) le 
by necessary implication denies the validity of the precept of 
Moses in Deuteronomy, as being contrary not ouly to the original 
a on the creation, butalso that of the decalogue penned by God 

imself. 

If, on the other hand, his declaration was addressed to his own 

disciples only, it may be construed to leave the law of Deuteronomy 
im all its force, and whether the hiberty it gave, of putting away, 
was limited or unlimited, was immaterial; for the new and pure 
morality, which was to qualify for admission into his kingdom, for- 
bid any departure from the osigmal Law of God, and consequently 
any putting away whatsoever; and that from a principle of con- 
science. ‘The Law of Moses, therefore, became imapplicable to 
them, whatever might be its construction, for they would never 
avail themselves of it. 
. When he says, that the liberty was granted by that Law to the 
hard-hearted only, and that to prevent their falling into still greater 
crimes ; it followed by necessary inference, that his people had no 
¢oncero with it, since hardness of heart alone was a bar to edmis- 
sion into his kingdom, for which a kind and tender heart he had 
declared to be an essential qualification. 

If the two discourses could be supposed to have been held at 
different times, the striking difference ‘sintaiath them, in the inser- 
tion in the one, and omission in the other, of the exception, might 
‘admit of another explanation, or by possibility be otherwise ac- 
counted for, 

It is to be observed, that it is inserted in St. Matthew, where 
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the discourse is stated to be held with the Pharisees, and is omit- 
ted in St. Mark, wherein it is stated to have passed with the 
disciples. 

‘There was an obvious reason for its insertion in the former, 
viz. to avoid the charge of a total denial of the Law of Moses, 
of which they would immediately have laid hold. The exception 
had evident reference to that Law, and the term Fornication, 

robably was intended to fix its true construction, which the 

harisees found themselves unprepared to dispute, and therefore 
departed in silence; it being a different construction from that of 
any of the schools of the Doctors or Rabbins. 

On the other band, if, according to St. Mark, the part of the 
discourse in question was held with his own disciples only, there 
was no need of the same caution, or any reference to the exception, 
which, as to them, was quite immaterial, as they were forbid to 
have recourse to the Law in question in any case, 

It must not’ escape remark, that the quotations of the Law in: 
both passages do not accord with the text of Deuteronomy. 

In St. Matthew, the Pharisees say, ‘“‘ Why then hath Moses 
commanded to put away a wife, giving her a bill of divorce- 
ment °” 

In St. Mark: “ Moses hath suffered a man to put away his 
wife, giving her a bill of divorcement.” 

From both these passages it would be inferred, that the Law 
allowed a putting away ad libitum, whereas the precept in Deu- 
teronomy confines it to the particular case it states, as before ob- 
served upon, 

Christ in neither place takes exception to the correctness of the 
quotation, and but for the exception above noticed, he appears to 
have admitted by implication, that the liberty given by the Law 
was unlimited. 

It is difficult to reconcile this discrepancy. The only conjec- 
ture that occurs to account for it is, that in the reference to the 
Mosaic Law, they spoke of it in short and general terms, the 
particulars being equally known and understood on both sides; and 
when they said, is it lawful to put away, &c. they meant in the 
case, or on the terms the Law prescribes. 

As it is clear, that if the two Evangelists are considered to relate 
the saine transaction, one of them must be incorrect ; it is desirable 
.to ascertain which of them is to be depended upon where they 
differ. 

it is observable, that the narrative of St. Matthew is the most 
full and circumstautial—it reads like that of a by-stander of what 
he witnessed and heard; that of St. Mark, as compared with the 
other, reads like the account of one who reports from the informa- 
tion of others: the one seems to be the testimony of an eye and ear- 
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witness; the other, is the evidence of hearsay : the first is accord- 
ingly minute and particular; the other, shorter, broken, or imper- 
fect, omitting some circumstances and varying others. 

On the face of the two narratives, that of St. Matthew bespeaks 
the greater credit; and when it is recollected that as an Apostle 
he must have been present, and that St. Mark, not being an 
Apostle, but a convert of St. Peter, probably was not present— 
that circumstance strongly confirms the title of St. Matthew to 
superior,credit. St. Luke, like St. Mark, was not.an Apostle, and 
composed his gospel from the information of those who were— 
chiefly St. Paul. 

On this ground, therefore, we may venture to conclude, that the 
facts were as St. Matthew states them, and consequently, that on 
that occasion, as well as in the Sermon on the Mount, Christ laid 
down his doctrine with the exception of the case of fornication. 
On the.other hand, this inference is justifiable from the omission 
of the exception in St. Mark and St. Luke, viz. that they received 
and understood, and therefore declared to those churches or converts 
to whom their gospels were addressed, and for whose instruction 
they were designed, Christ’s doctrine to be—that Christians were 
to hold marriage to be an indissoluble bond, and were in no case 
at liberty to put their wives away, or attempt to avail themselves 
of the Law of Moses. This must be granted, because otherwise 
those two Evangelists must be chargeable with misleading their 
different congregations of converts, by not stating truly and cor- 
rectly the doctrine they were recording, for the future government 
of the Christian world to the end of te. It can neither be be- 
lieved that they did not understand the doctrine rightly, or that 
they did not record our Lord’s true meaning. 

If they did express his true meaning, it follows that the passages 
in St. Matthew had the same meaning and no other; but such a 
construction of St. Matthew can only be sustamable by the suppo- 
sition, that the term fornication was used in the sense before 
ascribed to it. 

_ [tis probable, that St. Mark’s gospel was of ulterior date to 
that of St. Matthew, and that St. Luke’s was a still later period ; 
and it must be beyond all doubt, that at the time they wrote, the 
doctrine, as they expressed it, must have been the settled doctrine 
of the Christian world, or at any rate, of all the churches of which 
they were teachers; and it seems impossible to imagine that St. 
Matthew. and they could mean to express themselves or teach 
differently. 
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Remarks on St. JoHN AND Srt.. PAu. 


St. John is supposed to have written his gospel after the pub- 
lication of those of the three other’ Evangelists, and with a know- 
ledge of the contents of the latter. His gospel is therefore a rati- 
fication of the authority of the others, and consequently the doc 
wine of the passages under consideration, in St. Mark, and St. 
Luke, must have been recognised and sanctioned by him, as much 
as if he had written them with his own pen. And it follows, that 
these passages, as well as those in St. Matthew, must equally 
contain the truth, and nothing but the truth. And as truth is sin- 
gle, the real meaning in all the passages, must in substance be the 
same, though expressed in different forms of words, and they must 
he reconcileable to each other. Consequently the exception in the 
passages in St. Matthew, in its true sense, cannot be inconsistent 
with the passages in St. Mark and St. Luke, in which it is 
omitted ; which seems impossible by any other construction than 
that which has been proposed. 

But there ought to exist, and there must in fact have existed, a 
reason to be given, why the exception appears in St. Matthew, 
and why it does not in the other Evangelists. 

Its introduction in St. Matthew, and its omission in St. Mark 
and St. Luke, may be accounted for by the following circumstances : 
St. Matthew was a Jew, and his gospel was addressed to, and 
written in Judea, for the use and instruction of the Jewish converts. 
It was originally written in Hebrew, the language then spoken in 
Palestine, Throughout his narratives he pointedly refers to the 
Jewish laws and customs, and notes the fulfilment, by each event, 
of the types and prophecies more than any other of ‘the sacred 
historians. As he, and those whom he addressed, were born and 
living under the Law, it was necessary to satisfy their minds that 
the doctrine of our Lord was not inconsistent with, but a fulfil- 
ment of it, of which he carefully records our Lord’s own assurance ; 
consequently, in declaring the marriage bond to be indissoluble, 
the exception in the case in which it was allowed by the Law of 
Moses, was, with regard to the Jews living under that Law, indis- 
pensable. But that Law, as before observed, extended its privileges 
no further than its obligations; and as the latter were confined to 
the Jewish people only, and had no relation to the heathen con- 
verts living without its Pale, it was to the former only that the 
exception had any relevancy. 

On the other hand, the gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke were 
written for the use of, and addressed to, the heathen converts «and 
natious; and as the dispensation of Moses from the original law of 
marriage did not concern them, and they could have no pretence 
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to avail themselves of it, the introduction of the exception into 
those gospels, would only have tended to mislead those, whom they 
were intended to guide aright; and as they were strangers to the 
Law, the exception, had it been inserted, would to them have been 
purely arbitrary, nay, wholly unintelligible—for without explana- 
tion, (which a reference to the Law supplies) fornication by married 
persons is an impossibility. ‘ 

It is for this reason that St. Paul, in his epistle addressed to the 
heathen nations, (in which only he treats of the duties and obliga- 
tions of marriage) throughout states it to be indissoluble. He 
does not once allude to the exception of the cause of fornication, 
or even make mention of divorce (see 6th and 7th Cor. and 5th 
Ephes. 31). It is manifest, therefore, that his construction of 
Christ’s words must have been that of St. Mark and St. Luke. 
Thus have we in unison, three out of four of the Evangelists, and 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles, in their interpretation of our 
Lord’s declaration ; and as it is quite impossible that it should not 
harmonise with the true interpretation of the passages of St. 
Matthew, and as those passages appear to admit of no other re- 
conciliation with the other passages and St. Paul’s doctrine, than 
by the proposed construction of the word fornication, it seems 
-clear to demonstration, that it must be the true one. All the cir- 
cumstances supporting that construction, taken together, appear to 
- converge, like rays of light bursting through the dense cloud, 

which has so long enveloped the subject and concealed the truth, 
and Jay it open to the face of day. 

Nature herself still responds to, and re-echoes the divine com- 

mand on the creation of woman, and testifies her obedience to it 
in her beautiful emeut for carrying it into effect, without con- 
fusion or disorder. She pairs the sexes, by secretly providing for 
and pointing out to each, by mutual attraction, a proper mate, with 
qualities on the one side, dovetailing, as it were, with those on the 
other; each supplying some want or deficiency in the other, so as 
to form of the two, a complete man; and with all the imperfec- 
tions of our fallen state, the aptitude of the choice is visible; in 
all cases where the voice of Nature alone directs it, and through an 
union so constituted, (unstained by vice) the highest pitch of 
felicity, of which we are in this life capable, is alone attainable. 
In spite of all the obstructions of sin, aiid debased by it as is our 
nature, we stil] daily behold man, as he becomes adult, impelled by 
the irresistible force of -this great law, quitting his father and mo- 
ther, and cleaving to a wife, and both become one flesh; and but 
for thé bitter infusion sin is ever pouring into it, Nature would pre- 
ent to the wedded pair, in her marriage cup, an uneniagzed 
draught of human happiness. It is still beyond the power 
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tan to rob it of all its flavor ; and althangh the mysterious delights of 
the connubial state in their perfection, are alone to be found in the 
beautiful description by our jnymortal Bard, of those of our first pay 
rents in paradise—there still remains to be found, in this sacred 
union, the most pure and refined of human enjoyments and comforts, 
Nay, in such deep and indelible characters is engraven its law on 
the human heart—so penetrated by itis our whole frame, that 
vice itself cannot obliterate, however it may deface them. Not 
all the cruel wrongs the vile seducer beaps upon his betrayed and 
deserted victim, can recall her heart from the man to whom she 
first resigned it, with her virginity. She still loves him better thay 
herself, and alas, too often better than her life. She became, by 
Nature’s law, flesh of his flesh, and bone of his bone; and the agony 
of being rent asunder, is worse to her than death. Even the poor 
prostitute, cannot wholly expel from her heart the wicked author 
of all her miseries. 

Thus it appears, that by the Law of Nature, the woman is united 
to the man with whom she first cohabits, whether the ceremony of 
marriage, (an human ordinance) has passed of not: they become 
one flesh, and that fornication or the promiscuous commerce 
of the sexes, any otherwise than under the bond of mutual fi- 
delity, is no less a violation of the Law of Nature, than of 
the oh of God ; so clearly do we recognise the same hand writi 
in his Word and Works, St. Paul, 1st Cor, yi. 16, carries the 
a step farther, in his argument against fornication. He says, 
“ What, know ye not that which is jomed to an harlot is one body, 
for two, (saith he, meaning Moses) shall be one flesh ? 

This is indeed a very bold figure by which to express the deep 
shade of the sin of fornication, He affirms the sexual conjunction 
of a man, even with an harlot, to he within the original law of 
mariage pronounced by the Creator, and that it constituted her 
his wife, and they became one flesh. The flesh of the man con- 
sequently contracts, or is infected with, all the impurity o 
woman’s ; it becomes defiled, and the soul or spiritinhabiting 
so polluted, becomes disqualified for that union with the -I 
Spirit, of which marriage is a type. St. Paul says, “ He that is 
joined tothe Lord is one spirit, and the body is the temple .of its 
habitation. 

This is the clearest possible illustration of St. Paul’s view of the 
indissolubility of the marriage contract. 

Et was the introduction of the exception into the gospel of St. 
Matthew, (the reason of it not having been adverted to) which has 
through so many ages puzzled the Christian world, and been an hot- 
bed of inventions and conjectures of commentators to account for 
it, Was not;that stumbling block alone the cause of the strange 
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appearance of the difference of opinion (at this day) among the 

ight Reverend Bench, and the delivery of doctrine at variance 
with that of the Church itself, inculcated in the marriage service ? 
Appearances rejoiced at by her enemies, and deplored by her 
friends. Do not such evil consequences of the doubts of the true 
interpretation of so important a passage in the gospel, imperious- 
ly call for every effort for their removal ? ' 

It was the concern such a scene awakened in the mind of the 
writer of these remarks, which excited him to the investigation 
which gave rise to them. They were committed to paper as they 
occurred, for his own assistance and retrospection during the pro- 
gress of his researches, and to keep alive his future recollections ; 
without any thought of the publication of them. It is in compli- 
ance with the recommendation, and in deference to the judgment 
of a much respected and esteemed friend, that they are offered to 
the public eye ; with the view of provoking discussion, and stimulat- 
ing some abler hand to complete that elucidation the writer has 
aimed at, and rescue our Holy Church from the opprobrium such a 
scene could not fail to cast upon it; and dispel from before the 
Holy Word, the cloud which human error, and the blindness of bu- 
man interpreters, have raised to obscure its radiance. 

But there are other, and more cogent reasons, which imperiously 
call for such an investigation. Parliament, which is, or ought to be, 
the guardian of the religion and morals, as well as of the rights of the 
nation, has, for a long course of years, been in the habit of passing 
Acts of Divorce, declaring the dissolution of marriages, on the ap- 
plication of individuals, on proof of the crime of adultery, and 
enabling the parties to marry again. If the construction resulting 
from these remarks is sound, can such acts be justifiable? Are 
they not highly criminal, as well as invalid? Are they not a direct 
violation and contempt of God’s Law, in affecting the assumption 
of a power to dispense with, and release parties from its obliga- 
tion? Do not they pronounce those to be put asunder whom 
God has joined together, and declared that man shall vot put 
asunder? And’do they not authorise, and affect to enable the parties 
to contract other marriages, which our Lord has in such emphatic 
terms forbidden, with the declaration that all who shall contract 
them shall become adulterers? But not only is the act itself a 
defiance of the Deity, in assuming a power to set at nought his 
Law; but by holding out the temptation to the parties to enter into 
other marriages, and drawing in those with whom they are con- 
tracted, to become partners.in the adulteries committed thereby ; 
does it not accumulate, on its own head, the complicated guilt of 
all those adulteries? Parliament represents the nation, and all its 
enactments are national acts; and who can say that they are not 
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sufficient (if knowingly committed, or persisted in) to expose the 
nation to become the subject of the tremendous ‘denunciation jn 
Jeremiah; “ Shall I not visit for these things, saith the Lord; shall 
not my soul be avenged of such a nation as this?” 

Is it fit that parties, who have, in‘compliance with the ritual of 
our Church, sworn and mutually pledged themselves to each other at 
the holy altar, and in God’s presence, “ to have and to hold each to 
the other till death do them part,” should be allowed to admit into 
their minds the idea of the possibility of the dissolution of such an 
engagement, by human authority? 

After listening with deep interest and reverence, to the solemn 
admonition of the priest, declaring marriage to be an Holy Ordi- 
nance, instituted by God, and a type of the mystical union of 
Christ with his Church; after the symbolic pledge given by the 
passing and receiving the ring, and the junction of their hands by 
the priest, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and having from his lips the awful sentence, in the very 
words of Christ, “'Those whom God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder’—What, on returning from this impressive 
scene, must the parties think of it, and feel, on being told, that 
(notwithstanding these awful admonitions and injunctions, and in 
the very teeth of those words, still sounding in their ears and pene- 
trating their souls,) marriage is not indissoluble, but that its sacred 
bond, witnessed by God himself, and recorded in heaven, is can- 
cellable by an earthly power, and that a release from it is purchas- 
able by crime. 

Is it not saying to them—Strong and unqualified as are the terms 
of your mutual oath, to adhere to each other till separated by 
death, Parliament can interpose between you and your Creator, 
and absolve you from its obligation. If you grow tired of each 
other, you, the wife, have only to be faithless to your husband’s 
bed; or if you do not like that, you may feign it, and furnish (by _ 
placing yourself in highly suspicious circumstances,) presumptive 
evidence that you have been so; and, (as was observed by the 
Chancellor) it need not be so strong in the case of private persons, 
as that adduced against the Queen, (though many of the Peers and a 
large portion of the nation were not convinced by it) and the fact 
(if you keep your counsel,) will be taken for granted. Parliament 
will, on the ground of it, put you asunder, and enable each of ye 
to please yourselves in other marriages, without subjecting you to 
the charge of adultery. 

Is this—the wisdom, the truth, the sincerity of the doctrine of 
our Church—or the contrary interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, 
to be relied upon? May not the contradiction of the one, by 
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the other, shake the faith of the weak and ignorant in both, and 
thus the purity of the bridal robe of the Church itself, be called 
in question ? Can the granting of such Acts (if the construction de- 
duced be the true one) be too soon put an end to? or must we 
not expect the stroke of a bolt from heaven, red with uncommon 
wrath, as the just judgment of the Almighty, for such daring 
impiety, and rebellious contempt of his sacred Law? 
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A. 
LETTER 


’ RIGHT HON. LORD BYRON. . 


My Lorp, 


Your * Letter on the Rev. W. L. Bowles’s Strictures” is 
not the least poetical of your works. The impassioned vindication 
of the poesy with which genius can surround all works in which 
the all-interesting mind of man can be employed, does no less 
honor to your feelings as a man, than to your taste as a poet. 
But disputants ever caricature the faults and bariseges the beauties 
of their antagonists, at the same time that they shade the defects 
and emblazon the merits of their friends. Your Lordship’s chival- 
rous and enthusiastic zeal for Pope’s character has led you to 
mistake principles and to misrepresent conduct. Your generosity 
engaged you to become the advocate of Pope, and your ardor in 
the cause of your client suggested what he required, not what 
truth and reason warranted. With the fervor of a poet too, you 
persuaded yourself that forcible statement and clear illustration 
were proofs of undoubted truth and unequivocal justice. Your 
defence of Pope’s moral character I admit to be as just as it is 
manly. Your picture of English cant possesses a moral truth and 
grandeur that shrivels up at once every fool’s face that looks upon 
it. You depart from truth, and nature, and poetry, when you 
represent Gray’s Odes as encumbrances on the glory of his Elegy, 
and all your subsequent criticism is perverse and unjust. My rea- 
sons I shall assign with all the freedom, which, as a poet and as a 
critic, you invite. 
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Were I to depreciate the Elegy; I should be guilty of the offence 
which I censure. Your Lordship justly denounces the perverse 
pedantry of admiring poetry according to its classification, and yet 
in the same page you prefer the Elegy to the Odes. Why? only 
to prepare for a vigorous defence of the « Elegy on an unfortunate 
Lady,” or the “ Essay on Man.” I venture to say in the riame of 
all disinterested lovers of poetry, that the sublime, impassioned, 
high-finished poetry, of the «« Progress of Poesy,” is as far superior 
to the * Elegy,” as the “ Pleasures of Hope,” is superior to 
« Blair’s Sermons.” Lord Byron, when he is not making a case 
for the *‘ Essay on Man,” would be the best of judges on the sub- 
ject. I abstain from quoting from an ode so rapturous and so 
impressed on every poetical mind; but when you, my Lord, even 
in the character of an advocate for Pope, called the Elegy “« the 
corner-stone of Gray’s glory,” did you recollect the ode on Eton 
College ? 


“ The stings of falsehood those, shall try, 
And hard unkindness’ alter’d eye, 

That mocks the tear it fore’d to flow; 
And keen remorse, with blood defil’d, 
And moody madness, laughing wild 
Amid severest woe.” 


Surely the enamored enthusiast of ethical poetry cannot place 
lines like these below the « Elegy.” But the bold and bully- 
ing paradox which as led your Lordship to calumniate 
Virgil, Milton, Cowper, and Poetry, I must transcribe: « In my 
mind, the highest of all poetry is ethical poetry, as the highest 
of all earthly objects must be moral truth.”—« In my mind, the 
ethical is the highest of all poetry, because it does that in. verse, 
which the greatest of men have wished to accomplish in prose.” 
W. L. Bowles must envy the talent which such flings indicate. If, 
in defence of his creed, he can ever have occasion to invoke inge- 
nuity to supply the place of truth, and assertion to appear equi- 
valent to reason, he may find a model of high authority. What is 
moral truth, my Lord ? Suppose me not petulantly to ask the ques- 
tion, but really consider how various and prosaic the theories upon 
that subject are, and allow that with poetry they are but slightly con- 
nected. A version of the decalogue in metre is but ordinary poetry. 
You have confidently appealed to Jesus Christ and to Socrates as 
standards in prose ; but surely your Lordship is aware that they 
have left no writings, poetical or prosaic. ‘* He that drives fat oxen 
must himself be fat.” Architecture must be the highest of all 
arts, as the highest of all artificial objects are church-spires. There 
have been histories of England in verse, but I believe they are 
superseded by Hume’s prose. The finest execution by Pope of 
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the civil wars of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, would never equal 
the prose of Tacitus. 

The sublimity, poetry, and imposing awfulness of moral excel. 
lence, every susceptible and honest mind will admit and feel ; but 
where, in the writings of Pope, am I to find the living image of this 
excelience ? Nestor is 2 good old man, Evander is exquisitel 
simple and affectionate, Albert gives the authority of age to the 
warmest feelings of the youthful bosom, and the soul is destitute of 
feeling that sympathizes not in the wild despair of Outalissi. In the 
swritings of Pope I look in vain for the genuine operation of feeling, — 
for the honest movements of the heart,—for the real voice of nature, 
—for the true language of passion. All these appear in Pope like the 
image of the snow-elad trees in the icy lake. I desire not to depre- 
ciate Pope; I read him, repeat him, and value him, The proverbs, 
aphorisms, and superficial remarks of life, were never more elegantly 
rendered in verse. It is only your Lordship; by carrying him toa 
height which he is quite unable to bear, that can occasion his sink- 
ing below his just and appropriate level. ‘ Ethical poetry requires 
more mind, more wisdom, more power, than all the forests that 
ever were walked, and all the epics that ever were founded upon 
fields of battle.’’ Lucan founded his poetry on battles, and hence 
he offered his own mother as a ransom for his life; Epicharis, 
‘having more mind, more wisdom, more power, chose to strangle 

‘herself. rather than betray persons unconnected with her and almost 
‘sinknown to her. Will your Lordship say that she was capable 
‘of writing better ethical poetry ? But your Lordship means the 

wisdom, and mind, for. writing t thymes on ethical 
rules. If so, I have only to say that your p's taste is sin- 

I have no doubt at all that the ethical persons who walk, 
of are carried, along the streets of London, derive more comfort, 
‘ease, and ethical accommodation, from coarse and a paviers, 
‘than from the admired and celebrated architects of St. Paul’s 
“Cathedral and Westminster Abbey; and hence your Lordshi 
may assert, that the former have more mind, more wisdom, and 
more power; but, alas! the world will not believe my Lotd. 
“I am feelingly alive to the charms of verse in matters which it may 
be convenient to commit to memory. 


“ Here then we rest; ‘ the universal case 
Acts to one end, but acts by various laws.’ 

In all the madness of superfluous health, 

The train of pride, the impudenee of wealth, 
Let this great truth be present night and dey, 
But most be present if we preach or pray.” 


“From o are formed ‘am and em, 
From i, ram, rim, re, se and seem. 
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Right Hon. Lord Byron. 


U, us, ald rds, are formed from um. 
All other parts from re do come; 
As bam, bo, rem, a, €, avd i, 

Ns and dus, dum, do, and di.” 


This is ethical poetry, the highest of all 20 ot yay it does that 
in verse which the greatest of men have wished to accomplish in 


You hurry yourself; my Lord, into a very seasonable but not a 
very classical fury, in order to pronounce the Georgics a finer 
poem than the Eneid. The.same doctrine is most religiousl 
inculcated in the « Lime-street sermons,” but begging your Lord. 
ship's pardon, and also that of the Lime-street sermon-makers, 
the world will ever think the Eneid the finer poem. 


“ Indulge ordinibus: nec secius omuis in unguem 
Arboribus positis secto via limite quadret.” 


May I translate the first two words in these your favorite lines ? 
* Pray permit the privileged orders to have their own way.” But 
even your Lordship’s privileged judgment will not take Milton’s 
comparative estimate of his Poradine Regained, or Cowper’s com- 
parative estimate of his translation of Homer; why then should 
you cite the idle tale of Virgil’s preference of the Georgics as 
authentic and decisive? Let me honestly confess my suspicions 
that your Lordship never read any part of the Georgics, save the 
episodes, more than once, and that you dart at the refreshing 

of the episodes as eagerly as the traveller in the sandy 

deserts of Arabia at the green islands of palm trees and bounding 
waters. The episodes in the Georgics are too splendid foran 
feeble epithets of praise ; but will your Lordship stake your credit 
a acritic that the tale of Eurydice is finer in its execution, or more 
affecting in its sentiments, than the glowing story of Nisus and 
Euryalus? It is mot necessary for my purpose even to glance at 
the grossness of several passages in the Georgics. ‘The desperate 
effort to place the Georgics above the Eneid—smponere Pelio Ossam 
—is a plain avowal of the relative rank of Pope. Most 
however, is the flight of your Lordship from the Georgies to 
line of your ethical versifier, 


* The proper study of mankind is man.” 


Is man a clod, an ox, or anasp? But thus even the genius of 
Lord Byron founders in shallow water. 

In the next paragraph we are assured that “ imagination” and 
‘‘ invention,” are the two commonest of qualities. My Lord, this 
looks like bitter irony of Pope. Had your “ illustrious and un- 
tivalled poet” no imagination or invention? The Irish peasant feels 
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mighty inspiration from I but is the Scotch peasant a 
stranger to its inventive influence? ‘ The rank of Burns is the very 
first of his art.” Yet he would ¢ taste the barley-bree.” Here, 
whiskey must suffer for the sake of Pope’s ethics; elsewhere ethi- 
cal and candid negus must be anathematized to save Pope’s poetry. 
He is but “ a sot-disant poet of this day,” who is fed with bread and 
butter during the operation of dictating verses. It is but am Irish 
peasant that drinks whiskey. Ethical poetry, the highest of all poetry, 
is inspired by something half-way between butter and whiskey. 
Lucretius has indeed given us a very superior poem ; his ¢ imagi- 
nation,” his “invention,” his allusions, digressions, and illustrations, 
are passionate, poetical, and powerful;.as far superior to Pope’s 
*¢ ethics,” as the storm that convulses the forest to the blasts of a 
pair of bellows. The moral of Lucretius is at least as true and as 
practical and as ethical as Pope’s. How can you, my Lord, charge 
Lucretius with having ruined his poetry by his ethics? His system 
of cosmogony may be as unphilosophical as Pope’s optimism is 
puerile, but surely he enforces all the great duties of morality with 
as much orthodoxy as Pope. 
Here I must break in upon the natural order of the subject, in 
order to offer a remark or two upon some suspicious propositions of 
our Lordship. Milton is charged with absurdity and blasphemy for 
Kis use of cannons, lightnings, and thunders. I am afraid this too is 
for the sake of Pope. The truth is, that Milton is ravishingly poeti- 
‘eal, on earth or in hell, but in heaven he drops his wings and sleeps. 
When he is conversant with human or hellish affairs, he feels and 
communicates all the inspiration of genius, nature, and life; when 
heis impelled by faith into “ ethical poetry or didactic poetry,” 
he becomes dull and uninteresting, and we igi find fault with 
evety thing he does or sings. Homer, Virgil, and Milton, can easily 
carry our fancies and our sympathies to the realms below ; we know 
that there are deep caverns in the earth and unfathomable depths in 
the sea’: but upwards we cannot go beyond the summit of Olympus; 
we can only fix nigh on vacancy till they are closed in dark 
clouds of slumber. is it is, my Lord, that renders all Milton’s 
éannons, and warfare, and bustle, above the Empyrean devoid of 
poetical spirit. 
Your criticism on the bust of Antinous is curiously 
Can there be more poetry gathered into existence than in that 
wonderful creation of perfect Sais ? But the poetry of this bust 
is in no respect derived from nature, nor from any association of 
midral exaltedness.” But from what is the poetry derived ? The 
same execution, super-natural, super-artificial, might have been 
applied to the figure of an ass or a monkey. Pray, does your 
Lordship think that any execution could gather into such a figure 
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all the poetry in existence? No, you cannot be so absurd and 
blasphemous even for the sake of Pope. Without the magic of the 
mind no poetry ever existed. The mind, its feelings, its passions, its 
associations, is the whole of poetry. Descriptions of nature are poe- 
tical in proportion as they suggest, by memory or association, warm 
feelings to the mind; artifictal objects, by becoming interwoven 
with the memory of the minds that lived in ancient times of 
renown, or by exciting sensations of alarm or sympathy for minds 
imagined to be exposed to distress and danger, often posséss greater 
poetical interest than the grandest objects in nature. The bust of 
Antinous is poetical, because its perfect beauty and symmetry 
imptess upon the spectator the perfect loveliness of a mind corre. 
sponding to the external form. The bust is therefore more sublime 
than a mountain, but no power of a poet, or magician, can ‘ imbue 
a pack of cards with more poetry than inhabits the forests of 
America.” As if conscious that nothing could serve your Lord- 
ship’s purpose but thorough swaggering, you lastily swear, that 
«< a silken purse can be made of a sow’s ear.” Then, by way of 
atonement to the dignity of proverbs, you add that * a good work. 
man will not find fault with his tools.” There is some difference, 
however; between a workman’s materials and his tools. Pope’s 
poetical tools cannot be found fault with; his matefials alone are 
in fault, and therefore the proverb on that point must have the 
lie from your Lordship, while the proverb on the other is happily 
sanctioned. 

It is only in deep, serious, and natural agitations of the mind, 
that we can possibly sympathize. It was * the little seudding 
vessels contending with the giant element,” which struck your 
Lordship as poetical. Yet the calm sea and the tranquil Turkish 
craft, are the ethical characteristics of the scene. Could not 
almighty execution imbue the paper-boats of boys with more poe 
than inhabited the Turkish craft runnjng, it might be, for eternity ; 
No, my Lord, this extravagance ean de no service to Pope. It is 
the intoxicating witchery of the tender feelings,—it is the fearful 
agitation of overwhelming danger,—it is the irresistible swell of 
natural passion,—it is the vivid representation of objects naturall 
and powerfully interesting, —that a the mind bey 
the ic calm of ethics and indifference, and gives poetical 
delight. A slop-bason and another vase are used by the greatest 
of men, but they are far more ethical and less poetical than a wine- 
cup ; for the wine-cup is intimately associated with human passions. 
Hence tragedy is really and indisputably the very highest order of 

try, but it is not the tragedy of Hughes, or Fenton, or Addison. 
tis utterly unworthy of your Lordship, to confound success in 
-lane with the highest poetical merit. 
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Your Lordship’s magnanimity and bounty in claiming the high» 
est ranks in poetry to Petrarch, the sonnetteer, and Burns, the tale- 
teller, are worthy of unbounded praise. In this deed of chivalry 
you are unquestionably as just as you are generous. Had Dryden 
written but the one ode, he would have ranked as the first of 
poets ; because that ode bas all the impassioned interest of tragedy. 
Had Cowper written but the verses on his mother’s picture, every 
human heart (not destitute of sensibility, or furiously chivalrous for 
Pope} would own him, love him, and live with him, as the softest, 
sweetest, wildest votary of pathetic poetry. But, for Cowper your 
Lordship has no-charity. You challenge «‘ any one to deny, that 
three limes addressed by Cowper to his nurse, are eminently poeti- 
cal and pathetic;” yet, you say, “Cowper is no poet.” Jesus 
Christ may have his place by Socrates, to support Pope ; for suici- 
‘dal Cowper, no helper is found. 

Barbarous, beyond the licence of a poet’s criticism, is your 
Lordship’s thrust at the most delicate, sensitive, pure, and holy being, 
that ever delighted the world with enthusiastic song. It is morti- 
fying to the admirers of genius, that Lord Byron (in the veriest 
wantonness of zeal for Pope) could make a sneering allusion to the 
deranged sensibility which prompted Cowper to attempt suicide. 
I will not be so ungenerous as to retort upon a peer of England, 
himself a poet, who never knew the severest struggles of merit; ae- 
cusing Cowper of courting asinecure. Such a cold-blooded insult 
to merit in humble station, would have better become a pensioned 
representative of aScotch county, ora Secretary of State for Ireland. 
Let not the purity of Cowper be sullied by a defence of his con- 
nexion with Mrs. Unwin; it was no judicious kindness for Pope, 
that suggested to your Lordship a justification so utterly inappli- 
cable. The charities of Cowper were as liberal and delicate as 
poetical sensibility, and the tenderest humanity, could render them. 
In religion, there is no room for comparison. Let Pope be as to- 
lerant and pious as your Lordship may choose, Cowper was sub- 
limely, awfully religious. He who (from prejudice, intolerance, 
‘or dogmatism) can see no grandeur and poetry in the religious mad- 
ness of Cowper, is to be pitied—even if he were Lord Byron, Is 
not the faithful representation of the finest of human minds..agi- 
tated by gloomiest horrors, or wildest joys, more poetical than.all 

associations of a pack of cards ? ' : 
“ Look where he comes ;—in this embowered alcove, 
Stand close concealed, and see a statue move: 
Lips busy, and gyes fixt, foot falling slow, 
Arms hanging idly down, bands clasped below, 
Interpret to the marking eye distress, 
Such as its symmptoms.can alane ex: . 
That tongue is silent now; that silent tongue 
Could argue once, could jest or join the song. 
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Man is a harp, whose chords elude the sight, 

Each yielding harmony, disposed aright ; 

The screws reversed (a task, which if he please, 

God in a moment executes with ease) 

Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose, 

Lost, til he tune them all thei power and use.” 
* os s * o 


It is no common characteristic of a general, that every indivi- 
dual in his army should think of him in the hour of battle. Even 
Cesar announced his name ete the mariners felt the inspiration of 
his presence. Who can read the bewitching ‘ Task,” or any of 
the minor works of the graphic poet, without feeling the presence 
and the power of Wm. Cowper? Your Lordship’s poetry derives 
much of its effect from your address in identifying yourself with 
your writings. Be content, notwithstanding, to be far inferior to 
Cowper, for he is indeed inimitable. 

Your Lordship ought to have disdained to imitate the gabbling 
criticism of Miss Seward on Cowper’s translation of Homer. If it 
were incomparably inferior to Pope’s, it could afford but an equi- 
vocal criterion of their comparative merits as original poets. But, 
in fact, they are not to.be compared. Cowper’s translation can 
please only the reader and admirer of Homer. Pope’s version 
may well delight the mere English scholar. ‘That children should 
read it- with rapture, is natural ; and it is not unnatural, that the 
ptejudices of childhood should bias the matured judgment. But 
none who are familiarly acquainted with Homer’s Greek can ever 
read Pope’s version for the first time. Your Lordship might, per- 
haps, by diligent inquiry, find, that many human beings (onoagny 
acquainted with Homer) have read and admired Cowper’s faithful 
and harmonious translation. 

Your Lordship’s disposition to sacrifice your own poetical exist- 
ence to the fame of Pope, is somewhat alarming. In your case, 
I protest against the licence : 

“ sit jus, liceatque perire poetis.” 
This is worthy of the parental part which you have undertaken to 
perform fer Pope. Your allusion to Babel has called. my atten- 
tion to the Bible, where I find a poet of illustrious rank, and chi- 
valrous feelings, lamenting that he had not perished, rather than an 
artificial, unnatural, profligate person, whom he had been anxiously 
desirous of protecting :— 
“ My Absalom ! (the voice of nature cried :) 
Oh! that fur thee thy father could have died! 
For bloody was the deed, and rashly done, 
That slew my Absalom! my son, my son !”* 





* « Musing on days when yet the- guiltless boy 
Smil’d ‘on his sire, and fill’d his heart with joy.” 
Lord Byron, when a boy, read Pope’s Homer with rapture. 
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But, for God’s sake!’ my Lord, forbear ‘to attempt the most 
atrocious of crimes in the Christian code.” Live for ever, O bard ! 
and live Pope too ! 

But it is not generous in your Lordship, nor yet just, to the sa- 
crifice all your contemporaries to the angry manes of Pope. There 
is, at least, one living poet, who is as far superior to Pope, both in 
the “thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” as Pope is su- 
perior to Tickell. I accuse not your Lordship of envy; your 
ptide of genius must spurn the approach of a passion so humilia- 
ting. Tell us then what part of Pope’s writings would supply the 
divinity that breathes and speaks in every line of «O'Connor's 
child?” Will posterity, indeed, prefer the ‘*Eloisa” to «« Gertrude” 
--the “Rape of the Lock” to the ‘Exile of Erin”—and the 
%© Essay on Man” tothe « Pleasures of Hope ?”’ Pope was a poet, 
and he possessed one eminent and rare claiin to the title: he knew 
how to touch, retouch, polish, alter, and improve every line, till it 
was highly finished. It is not the selection of the individual, An- 
tinous, but the perfect execution that has “ gathered into exist- 
ence the poetry of the bust.” In the present age, your Lordship 
knows, that there is only one poet who finishes ;—and his finish- 
ing, like his genius, is br superior to Pope’s. The very nicest 
execution will never convert a “shilling” into a ‘* paradise,” or a 
pack of cards into a living army. But, where the subject is great 
and interesting, exquisite polish will more than double its grandeur 
and its interest. It is only the refined delicacy of genius than can 
give the mighty eloquence of complete execution. Pope finished 
with great skill, and with unquestionable genius, but all his sub- 
jects are unpoetical. The great living poet to whom I allude, has 
chosen his subjects with as much felicity as he has exquisitely finish- 
ed every line he has written. 

Mighty, indeed, would be the benefit conferred on society, by 
sweeping from the fields of poetry the rank mushrooms, which have 
been produced with far greater rapidity, and far less labor, than 
decrees in chancery. Even your Lordship might have greatly im- 
proved your own merit and fame, as well as increased the gratifi- 
cation of your sincerest admirers, by being a little more labori- 


‘Your Lordship’s saintly lamentations over a declining age, and 
your more than puritanical censure of a lie, are promising symp- 
toms of your Lordship’s “ growth in grace.” I apprehend that 
“ poét,” ‘ maker,” “creator,” essentially and necessarily mean, 
ss liar,” “feigner,” *tale-teller.” Suppose poets were sworn to 
the truth of all the incidents they celebrate, would the poetry of 
the age be greatly improved ? In such a methodistical age, I fear 
the pillory ae become the passport to poetical fame. It isa 
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fearful admission against Pope, that his defence requires the cons 
founding of the. probability with the reality of an action. The 
most poetical of Pope’s works is, “ the Rape of the Lock,” and all 
that is poetical in it, is— a * lie,” my Lord. Would John Milton 
make affidavit, that — 

* Before their eyes, in sudden view appear, 


The secrets of the hoary deep, a dark 
Illimitable ecean, without bound ?” 


Would he swear that— 
* Into this wild abyss the wary fiend 
Stood on the brink of hell, and look’d awhile, 
Pond’ring his voyage ?” 
After lamenting the lying declension and wpstneea. | signs of the 
times, you naturally and fervently conjure us to “ make our calling 
and election sure.” Truth, sense, reason, are flustered, and then 
comes upon us the raving importunity to fly for our lives, and to 
grasp Pope as the only anchor of salvation, amid the convulsion 
that overwhelms our country and our language. Let the Reverend 
W. L. Bowles tremble for his professional fame. Really, my Lord, 
it is too much for your Lordship to say, with reverend gravity of face, 
that Pope is a higher poet than Shakspeare and Milton. Tell us 
that robin-red-breast is a much more melodious warbler than the 
nightingale, but tell us not that Pope is a higher ‘+ poet” than * sweet- 
est Shakspeare, fancy’s child.” It were deplorable if the mysteri- 
ous gentleman in asterisks, to whom your letter is addressed, should 
have contrived to get your Lordship’s authority to assertions wild 
and monstrous as these, as a puff for his forth-coming edition of 
Pope. 
Your charge of plagiarism against Mr. Campbell is invidious, and 
unworthy of your Lordship. 
“ As yon summits, soft and fair, 
Clad in colors of the air, 
Which to those who journey near 
Barren, brown, and rough appear, 
Still we tread the same coarse way— 
The present’s still a cloudy day.” 
«¢ Is not this,” you ask, “ the original of the far-famed—” 
“'Tis distance lends enchautment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue ?” 
The question, my Lord, might well admit of a negative answer ; 
but if the six lines had been the original of the majestic two, it was 
the glance of the poet’s eye that gave the enchantment to the far- 
famed tines, 
~ Lucretius writes : 


“ At jam non domus accipiet te leta: neque uxor 
tima, nec dulces occurrent oscula nati _ 
Preripere; et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent,” 
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“ For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or a housewife ply her evening care; 

No children.run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envy’d kiss to share?” 

Your Lordship has styled the Elegy ‘ the corner-stone of Gray’s 
glory,” and the above lines are indisputably the finest ethical image 
in the poem, yet far be it from me to think less of the merit of the 
elegy because I find this accidental coincidence or unconséious 
translation. Surely a poet will never depreciate Virgil for the 
living beauty he bestowed on incidents which he had found in 
Homer. 

In ee Panegyric, I find a most eloquent account of the ex- 
pulsion of spies from human society. ‘They were committed, not 
to stteds bound for the desert, but to ships left to the caprice of 
the winds of heayen and the waves of the sea; they flung back 
their curses, and the multitude on the shore were loud in their joy. 
Who would not deride with contemptuous indignation the attempt 
to depreciate your Lordship’s characteristic lines as borrowed from 
Pliny ? 

“The last of human sounds which rose, 
As I was darted from my fves, 
Was the wild shout of savage laughter, 
Which on the wind came roaring after, . 
A moment from that rabble rout : 
With sudden wrath I wrench’d my head, 
And snapp’d the cord, which tu the mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein, 
And writhing half my form about, 
Howl’d back my curse.” 
Virgil writes ;— 
“Spem vultu similat, premit altum corde dolorem.” 
Is this the original of— 
“To force of cheer a greater show 
And seem above both wounds and woe?” 
Dr. Johnson’s ‘* London” contains the couplet— 
“ And fix'd on Cambria’s solitary shore, 
Give to St. David one true Briton more.” 
Is this the original of — 
. * One freeman more, America, to thee?” : 
Deranged and unpoetical Cowper addresses Liberty :— 
“Incomparable gem! thy worth untold ; 
Chesp, though blood-bought ; and thrown away when sold.” 

Does your Lordship descend to an imitation of Cowper, the 
translator of Homer, when you write,— 

“ whose red right-hands have bought 
Rights, cheaply earn’d with blood?” 
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But £ shall not remark further upon a species of criticism more 
becoming the character of Zoilus than your Lordship’s. You ate 
eloquent and convincing when you vindicate the poetry of mighty 
productions of genius and art, whether presented to our view or 
recalled by association to our memory ; you do great discredit to 
your own temper and taste, when you affect to find no poetry in 
Cowper, and endeavour to question the originality of Campbell. 
Pope requires not the sacrifice which your Lordship would offer. 
Horace’s:satires and epistles would have derived no benefit from 
the destruction of Virgil’s poetry. In ‘the dead language” of 
those unrivalled poets, the wit, and wisdom, and ethics of Horace 
are studied with intense delight, but far higher is the delight with 
which we read the pathetic dreams of Dido, the fervent but unavail- 
ing prayers of Evander, and the frantic exclamations of the 
nized mother of Euryalus. Posterity will admire the dlennea a 
spirit, and the wit of Pope, but they will weep with ‘ Conrad,” 
and delight in the holiest sympathy with *O*Connor’s pale and 
lovely child.” When the Epistles of Horace shall cease to excite 
attention, and give delight by felicity of expression and — 
of description, on human character and conduct,-then, but not ti 
then, will the writings of Cowper become uninteresting. In Cow- 
per’s personal character we feel much of the interest that is excited 
by the most poetical of persons : 

“T am a very foolish fond old man, 


Fourscore and upward; and, to deal plainly, 
I fear, | am notin my perfect mind.” 


Poor Ophelia— 
“ Divided from herself and her fair judgment,” 
does not on that account affect us less by her poetry. Who de- 
lights not to ** wheel the sofa round,” and converse with the bard 
of Olney ? Who can see him feeding his hares in the evening, or 
hear him— 
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“ Sighing say, 
“ T knew at least one hare that had a friend,” 
without feeling emotions of no ordinary nature ? 

Collins was a poet, and yet the most poetical words he ever 
uttered are: **I have but one book, but that is the best.” The 
heart of an intelligent and honest reader is a more correct critic 
than the proudest idol of popular applause, and the heart of such a 
reader will repose with delight on the pages of Cowper, in defiance 
of all the laws and decisions of the favored poets of the present 
day. Zoilus might have said, that Homer lived at a happy time for 
his fame ; and, leaving no monument of his mind but his criticism, 
might be too much despised to be execrated. I believe your Lord- 
ship pronounced Cowper no poet, not in the insolence of rank or 
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fame, but because you regarded only the rank and fame of Pope : 
believing so, I am confident you will be ready to do justice to Cow- 

per, when your professional duty can leave you at liberty to act 
Sronthily ity 


our poetical renown. 
I am, My Lorp, 
Your Lordship’s very humble servant, 
FABIUS. 








END OF NO. XXXVI. 





